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CHARLES  SUMNER.* 


Afhe  much  debate  amoBg  entice,  tlie  jndgment  of  mankind 
memA  Agreed  that  tlie  task  of  biography  is  best  performed  by 
I  r,  at  least,  by  friendly  hands.     Few  of  the  great  pictures 

o:  oi  men,  iwm  Tacitns'  Agricola  down,  have  been  done  by 

fttnuigeiB.  Mr.  Pierce,  who  edits  these  vohimes,  and  is  the  au- 
tiior  of  tlie  biogra]»hy  which  fills  out  tlie  spaces  left  vacant  by 
^J|jr,  Sntnner'B  own  journals  and  letters,  heard,  when  a  boy  of 
^■steen,  the  oration  on  ^'  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations.''  The 
lioqitamtanee,  niade  goon  afterwanl,  ripened  into  a  friendship  as 
fotttnate  and  confidential  as  any  of  Sumner's  life.  Mr.  Sumner 
wii«  uot  niiiiled  by  this  friendship  when  he  associated  Mr.  Pierce 
with  ilr.  Longfellow  and  Mr,  Balch  as  one  of  his  literary  execu- 
tor*. ilMiihtlege  witli  the  expectation  that  hia  friend  would  become 
1  ipher. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  uncommon  qualifications  for  his  task.  lie  is 
far  from  being  the  l)lind  admirer  and  follower  of  anybody.  He 
tf  an  excellent  lawyer  and  scholar.  He  has  done  much  good  ser- 
v'  '  iiifi  own  in  various  imprtrtant  public  stations.  He  con- 
{  *ktu«*  :iMi!  iind  admirable  pamphlets  to  the  discussion  of 

of  Gbftrtoi  BamQor."     Bj  Edward  U  Ptefce,     2  Toll. 
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the  diflScult  problems  of  reconstraction  and  dealing  with 
freedmen,  and  is  entitled  to  very  great  praise  for  hU  service  i 
the  Legieilatiire  of  Massachusetts  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
Itiw  liniitLng  the  powers  of  municipal  corporations  to  cont 
debts.  Above  all,  he  has  been  quite  familiar  witli  Americaii 
political  history  from  1848  to  the  present  hour,  and  could  prob- 
ably supply  from  his  o\\ti  memory  a  narrative  of  all  tlie  great 
transactions  in  which  the  subject  of  his  biography  has  bame  a 
part 

He  will  f^  in  answering  tJie  just  expectations  of  his  cou 
men,  and  will  lose  an  opportunity  for  literary  fame  such  as  b  i 
fered  to  few  persons,  if  he  does  not  proceed  seasonably  to  comple 
the  record  of  this  great  life  which  he  has  so  well  begun.  The 
can  certainly  be  no  reason,  except  the  necessity  for  thoroughneei 
in  execution,  to  delay  the  completion  and  publiciition  of  that  poi^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Sumner's  life  which  precedes  the  war.  The  cha 
of  his  friendships  forbids  the  fear  that  any  man,  living  or 
will  be  put  to  shame  by  any  record  that  Ids  correspondence 
bring  to  light. 

These  volumes  contam  the  history  of  Mr.  Sumner's  preparatio 
for  statesmanship.  They  cover  the  period  from  his  bir 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  i 
the  omtion  on  '*  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,*'  which  is  the 
first  of  his  productions  to  which  he  has  given  a  pkr 
collected  works.  This  oration  gave  its  author  a 
position  among  the  public  inen  of  the  country,  lie  held 
office  until  his  election  to  tlie  Senate^  six  years  later.  It  is 
able  that  when  Snmner  accepted  the  invitation  of  tlie  ci^ 
tlvorities  of  Boston  to  deliver  the  4th  of  July  oration,  he  had  ! 
other  expectation  for  his  life  than  to  gain  a  living  by  a  not 
distinguished  or  successful  practice  tit  the  bur  of  Suffolk,  and  1 
the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  the  companion  or  sueceaior 
of  Story,  or  Grecnleaf,  as  a  tejicher  of  law  at  Cambridge,  The 
are  traces  in  the  letters  of  his  friends  of  great  though  vaguej 
I>ectatiofl»  of  his  future  grewtness.  Mr.  Webster,  in  givin| 
a  prize  for  an  essay  just  after  he  left  college,  remarked 
that  "the  public  held  a  pledge  of  him."  But  each  of 
friendly  prophets  would  probably  have  deemed  Smnner^s 
ions  and  methods,  at  that  day  of  the  greatest  social  and  politic 
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intoletunce  of  unpopular  opinion,  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  Ms 
fiuceoesu  Bat  tbis  oration  reveals  its  author  fnll  grown.  It  was 
ill  attack  on  the  moet  gigantic  evil  of  all  hietifry,  in  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  audience,  without  regard  to  the  dissenting  opinions 
of  frien«l^  the  orator  planting  himself  on  the  simplest  maxims 
of  right  as  Ms  premiset?,  and  jvustifying  his  argument  by  citing 
tbe  opinions  of  great  authorities  in  literature,  etMes,  and  juris- 
pndeooc;  We  do  not  think  of  any  change  of  method,  opinion, 
fltyle,  or  manner,  which  came  to  Sunmer  after  that  day,  except, 
perhapff.  a  certain  heaviness  of  delivery  and  loss  of  magnetism, 

ly  the  result  of  the  habit  of  reading  his  important  speeches 
im  printed  slips  in  liis  later  years,  and  partly  tlie  physical  result 
of  the  a^ettiult  made  upon  him  in  the  Senate-chamber,  The  courage^ 
the  <r^  *  '  leneo,  the  lofty  confidence,  the  faith  in  the  ideals 
to  WJ  remained  truCj  each  of  these  is  here  disclosed, 

Tlic  oration  opens  by  summoning  the  venerable  forms  of  the  Fa- 
theiB  of  tlio  Kepublic — from  Plymouth,  from  the  companionship 
of  Raleigh  and  Penn,  from  the  councils  of  the  Revolution — to 
rfae  before  their  children  in  the  procession  of  the  successive  gen- 
erations, not  to  utter  words  of  vainglory,  or  to  witness  with  exul- 
tation  the  great  growth  and  achievements  of  the  nation  they  had 
fonncd,  bat  to  recall  them  from  the  paths  of  prosperity  and  ease 
to  an  in"  *  '»f  their  own  example.  "Cease  to  vaunt  what 
yotldor  L^  the  Fathers  say,  *^and  what  has  been  done 

for  yocL  Learn  to  walk  meekly,  and  to  think  humbly.  Culti- 
Tile  liabitfl  of  s*'"  *f]< e.  Never  aim  at  aught  which  is  not 
rights  perenaded  t  out  this  every  possession  and  all  knowl- 

edge will  become  an  evil  and  a  shame,"    Accepting  the  lesson, 

oimtor  declares  his  own  conception  of  the  duties  incumbent 
kb  own  generation.  "  Not  in  words  only,  but  in  dtx*ds  also, 
let  Hi  testify  our  reverence  for  their  name,  imitating  what  in 
them  wa-  '  1  gcKxl,  learning  from  them  to  bear  hard- 

thip  ami   ,  y  we,  who  now  reap  in  strength  what 

they  sowed  in  weakneas,  augment  the  inheritance  we  have  re- 
Todl    To  ^'  -  must  not  fold  our  hands  in  slumber, 

al^do  conr  ►♦  patit    To  each  generation  is  apix>inted 

Ita  peculiar  task ;  nor  does  die  begirt  which  responds  to  the  call 
dreati  *      '  **     He  speaks  of  the  threat- 

wltli  M  T»t,  as  a  contest  ^' ifprinering 
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manifestly  from  an  ignorant  and  ignoble  passion  for  new  teni- 
tory,  strengthened,  in  our  case,  in  a  republic  whose  star  is  liberty, 
by  imnatural  desire  to  add  new  links  in  chains  destined  yet  to 
fall  from  the  limbs  of  the  imhappy  slave.  In  such  contests  God 
has  no  attribute  that  can  join  with  us."  He  declares  :  "  In  tlie 
clear  eye  of  that  Christian  judgment  which  must  yet  prevail,  vain 
are  the  horrors  of  war,  infamous  its  spoils.  He  is  the  benefactor, 
and  worthy  of  honor,  who  carries  comfort  to  wretchedness,  dries 
the  tear  of  sorrow,  relieves  the  unfortunate,  feeds  the  hungry, 
clothes  the  naked,  does  justice,  enlightens  the  ignorant,  unfastens 
the  fetters  of  the  slave ;  and,  finally,  by  virtuous  genius  in  art, 
literature,  science,  enlivens  and  exalts  the  hours  of  life,  or,  by 
generous  example,  inspires  a  love  for  God  and  man.  This  is  the 
Christian  hero ;  this  is  the  man  of  honor  in  a  Christian  land.'* 
These  things  are  commonplace  enough,  even  when  clothed  with 
Sunmer's  stately  rhetoric,  and  adorned  with  the  affluence  of  his 
vast  learning,  if  that  were  all.  But  they  are  among  the  sublimest 
utterances  in  literature,  as  we  look  back  to  them  tlirougli  that 
thirty  years  of  warfare  in  which  he  never  for  a  moment,  or  in  a 
single  act,  "  broke  faith  with  his  ideals." 

Before  he  left  college  Sumner  had  become  a  good  scholar  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  failed  utterly  in  mathematics.  "  He  de- 
lighted in  Scott's  novels,  but  most  of  all  in  Shakespeare,  from 
whom  he  was  perpetually  quoting  in  conversation  and  letters.'' 
He  kept  a  commonplace-book.  His  industry  increased  after 
leaving  college.  He  rose  for  study  at  a  quarter-past  five  in  the 
morning,  keeping  up  often  until  midnight.  He  became  familiar 
with  all  heroic  literature.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  the  old 
English  poets  and  prose-writers.  The  results  of  the  studies  of 
this  time  abound  in  his  speeches.    Marston's  lines — 

*'  Oh  I  a  fair  cause  stands  firroo  and  will  abide ; 
Legions  of  angels  fight  npon  her  side  ^^ — 

which  he  quoted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  his  speech  of  August  22, 
1848,  are  extracted  in  the  commonplace-book  which  he  had  in 
college. 

He  took  the  second  Bowdoin  prize  in  his  senior  year  for  a 
dissertation  on  *^The  Present  Character  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
New  England,  as  resulting  from  the  Civil,  Literary,  and  Belig- 
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)laitftutions  of  the  Firet  Settlers/'     He  invested  his  prize- 

moat!/  in  bocAcB,  umung  wlucli  were  B}Ton'&  Poems,  the  '*  Pil- 

tm's  PvogreeSy^'  lim-ton's  ^^  Anatumy  of  Melancholy;-  Hiizlitt's 

frSekset  British  Poets,"  and  Hanre/is  ^'  Shakeapeare."    The  kst 

'(rough  life  on  his  desk  or  table,  ready  for  use, 

'Is  the  touching  fact  that  the  **  Shakespeare '* 

foimd  open  on  tlie  day  of  liis  death,  as  he  had  left  it,  with 

liis  T      *   *  '     '   ives  at  the  third  part  of  '*  Henry  VL,'* 

pencil  had  noted  the  ivissage : 

"  Would  I  were  dead!  if  God's  good  will  were  •<>; 
For  what  ifl  Id  ihis  world,  but  grief  and  woe?" 

Ho  spent  tlie  fir^t  year  after  leaving  college  in  study,  read- 
ig  other  things,  Tacitns,  Juvenal,  Persins,  Shakespeare, 
.  .-.,;un*  Burton's  ** Anatomy/'  Wakefield's  ''^Correspondence 
witli  Fox,**  Moore's  *•  Life  of  Bjrron,"  Butler's  "  Reminiscences,** 
Hiime's  **  Essays,"  Hallam,  Robertson,  and  Roscoe,  and  making 
A  new  attempt  at  the  mathematics. 

He  then,  mther  reluctimtly,  eliose  the  law  as  his  pursuit  in 

No  trace  can  be  found  in  liis  biography  of  any  inclination 

v\\  Oie  practice  of  the  legal  profession,  or  of  much  respect  or 

ity  for  the  logic  of  the  common  law.    We  do  not  i^emera- 

here  speaks  with  enthu.siasm  of  great  advocates, 

,,„-.,  ....  i..  .une,  they  have  rendered  some  service  to  liberty, 

or  maintained  and  established  some  great  principle  against  hos- 

or  courts.     In  his  eulogies  on  Pickering  and 

,   .  . ,   Ill:  in  1846,  his  distaste  toward  the  function  of  tlie 

lawjer.  or  even  of  the  ordinary  judge^  is  strongly  manifest.    Ho 
~     ^  ering  "  litigation  was  a  sorry  feast,  and  a  well- 

._:     .    'a;se«  not  unlike  the  curious  and  now  unttisted 

di*li  of  '  nettles  *  in  the  first  course  of  a  Roman  banquet."    In 
• '  he  s]>eftk8  of  **  the  m'ceties  of  real  law, 

--    ..J- 5  of  descents,  remainders,  and  executory 

-«3§,  abo  the  ancient  hair-splitting  technicalities  of  special 
pt^aidiiijf — ^1»*  '  nf  an  ilhterate  age,  gloomy  with  bhiek- 

Land  vci  v^/'     He  retunis  again  and  again  to  the 

between  the  lawyer  or  the  judge,  " l)oih pnietmnif  laWy^ 
nt,    *      **  '    \*e  abounde<l  in  lawyers  and  judgea 

rhi;  due?t  Tiut  contain  their  forgotten 
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duBt.  But  the  jurist  is  rare.  .  .  .  Tlie  jurist  is  higher  than  the 
lawyer,  as  Watt,  who  invented  the  steam-engine,  is  higher  than 
the  journeyman  who  feeds  its  fires  and  pours  oil  on  its  irritated 
machinery — as  Washington  is  more  exalted  than  the  Swiss,  who, 
indifferent  to  cause,  barters  for  money  the  vigor  of  his  arm  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  spear." 

Mr.  Sumner  reaflBnns  this  contrast  with  even  greater  zeal  and 
force  in  his  opinion  in  the  great  case  of  the  "  Impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson."  We  are  stating  his  opinions,  not  our  own. 
If  there  were  to  be  stricken  out  from  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  what  has  been  won  for  her  by  those  lawyers  whose 
traim'ng  and  life  have  been  that  of  the  advocate,  not  of  the  jurist, 
there  would  be  little  of  it  left  to  recount. 

But  Sunmer  became,  forthwith,  a  zealous  student  of  that 
branch,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  that  main  trunk  of  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence  which  is  somewhat  inexactly  called  by 
many  writers  tlie  "  Law  of  Nature."  This  science,  first  declar- 
ing the  great  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  private  and  public  conduct  of  men,  then  de- 
termines the  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  s^^aking 
through  its  legislative  or  judicial  tribunals  in  compelling  that 
application  ;  then  deduces  from  these  principles  the  rules  which 
should  govern  men  in  their  transactions  and  controversies  with 
each  other,  whether  these  transactions  and  controversies  arise 
between  independent  nations  or  between  private  citizens.  Its 
pursuit  requires  the  study  of  the  great  writers  on  ethics,  on  the 
law  of  nations,  maritime  and  commercial  law.  Its  paths  lead 
into  those  most  attractive  fields  of  history,  which  include  the 
cases  where  nations,  in  adjusting  or  waging  great  controversies, 
have  recognized  their  obligation  to  obey  a  law  above  that  of 
their  o^\ti  inclination.  It  invites  to  a  comparison  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  different  nations.  It  tempts  the  student  aside  from 
the  investigation  of  its  principles,  to  a  reverent  and  loving  con- 
templation of  the  lives  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  adorned  it 
by  their  writings,  and  the  statesmen  who  have  furnished  exam- 
ples of  obedience  to  its  behests  in  the  great  emergencies  of  pub- 
lic life.  To  this  pursuit,  if  Sumner  had  needed  any  stimulant, 
he  would  have  found  it  in  the  friendship  and  instruction  of 
Judge  Story.    If  Sumner  had  gone  to  Cambridge  in  1845  to 
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beloved  teacher  and  friend^  he  would  have  been  a 
BT  in  this  department  of  legal  scicntje.    lie  would 
hare  completed  the  task  which  Mackintosh  left  unfinished* 

A  mmt  important  jiart  of  Sumner's  education  was  his  visit  to 

r»pe.    To  Bay  that  he  liad  a  longing  to  see  Europe  would  be 

ily  to  eay  what  is  true  of  most  educated  men  and  women.     But 

with  Sumner  the  deeire  grew  into  a  pafigion,  which  led  him  to 

loAve  hi«  profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  when  it  would 

M?era  that  to  be  absent  for  a  year  would  be  to  throw  away  all  the 

.'?  ho  had  gained.     Some  of  his  widest  friends  felt  great 

*    'f  the  wisdom  of  his  determination.     Old  Josiah  Quincy 

ill  ill  that  all  Europe  would  do  for  him  would  be  to  spoil 

hint,  **  sending  him  home  with  a  mustache  and  a  cane,"     These 

1  ,.t  *    *-^  .. 1 1,^,^1  Sumner  more  than  any  opinion  of  anybody  else 

itict  ever  troubled  him  again.    He  repeatediy  recuns 

is  fear  in  his  letters :  *^  Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  and  the 

jii'.^c  think  it  would  hafv'e  been  better  if  I  had  staid  at  home  ! 

,  ,  Do  ray  friends  think  I  am  spoilt  ? " 

But  he  was  clearly  right.    He  went  to  Europe  aa  a  student, 

01  tA  m  lounger.     He  did  not  allow  the  attractions  of  archi- 

,  galleriee^  or  society,  to  prevent  his  accomplishment  of  his 

bief  objects,  the  study  of  language  and  of  jurisprudence.    He 

paired  the  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  well 

cnoiigh  to  read  and  converse  in  them  easily,  and  to  understand 

the  lecturoA  which  he  attended.     Uis  knowledge  of  language, 

JQiiipradeiiee,  foreign   politics,   foreign    statesmen,  social  life, 

gmined  in  tliis  visit,  all   were  of    infinite  value  to  his  later 

career. 

*^omo  eoniplaint  has*  been  made  that  Mr.  Pierce  has  given  too 
...  fipduse  in  his  volumes  to  the  letters  which  descrilie  Mr, 
^11  social  life  in  Europe,    We  do  not  think  so.    Those 
if  the  subject  of  this  biogmphy  had  died  on  his 
he  ever  addressed  a  public  audience,  would  have 
well  worth  publisliing      Books  like  tlic  **  Greville  Me- 
Mfw,"  w^  ■  ^    -■•      '    ^Tmpses  of  the  social  life  of  famous  men, 
alwmvi  n  Surnner  seems  to  have  had  much  of 

ili4l  mrv  ft  which  his  townsman  Ticknor  possessed  in  so 

emtnenl  i*  «ii  gr»r^  whicli  inclined  the  interesting  characters  whom 
bo  mot  AbftNid  to  accord  to  him  on  a  very  brief  ac(|uaintance  ^ 
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friendship  and  confidence  to  wkicli  they  admitted  few  of 
own  countrynien. 

These  jouraals  and  letters  which  tell  the  story  of  Iiis 
years'  life  in  European  society,  written  by  the  traveler  of  tweot^ 
seven  for  the  eyea  of  his  most  intimate  compauions,  furiuiih  I 
testimony,  that  cannot  deceive  us,  of  the  pure  and  lofty  nature  ' 
the  youth  who  wi'ites  them,  Ilours  of  midnight  study,  the  lc< 
ure-rooms  of  great  jurists  and  philosophers,  conversation  wit] 
wise  and  famous  men,  attendance  \i\yon  courts  of  justice,  fill 
tlie  record.  There  is  no  trace  of  sensual  indulgence.  His  repofts 
of  European  society  bring  no  accounts  of  banquets,  of  clioi 
wines,  of  splendid  furnitm-e,  of  luxury,  or  sloth.  His  frw 
Mr,  Uavies,  commending  him  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  writei$ 
Iiim  :  *'  What  his  friends  especially  prize  and  cherish  In  his 
character,  is  that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  in  whatever  is  ct^nnec 
with  the  learning  of  his  profession  and  the  elevation  of  its  offlc 
wliich  leads  him  to  aspire  to  an  acquaintance  vrith  all  that 
ennobling  in  itself,  or  even  joined  to  it  in  excellence."  He  ^ 
ried  abroad,  and  he  brouglit  home,  a  love  of  excellence  as  arden|j 
a  taste  as  pure,  a  soul  as  white,  as  Milton's  when  he  went  on 
like  errand  to  Italy  two  hundi*ed  years  before ;  and  he  was 
training  for  a  greater  battle.  His  journey  was  not  broken,  li 
Mihon's,  by  a  summons  to  hasten  home  to  take  part  in  the  great 
contest  for  liberty  wliich  his  countrymen  were  just  about  to 
wage:  **Turpe  enira  existimabam,  dum  mei  cives  de  libertate 
dimicarent,  me  animi  causa,  otiose  peregrinari."  But  the  sum* 
mens  was  not  long  delayed. 

Sumner  arrived  at  home  May  3,  1840,    The  time  of  ml 
preparation  had  ended  —  tlic  time  of   devotion  to  life's  di 
began-     The  next  five  years  were  spent  in  diligent  study, 
writing  for  the   magazines,  in   conducting  an  extensive 
apondenee,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.     He  thiie^ 
hiniself  witli  cliamcteristic  earnestness  into  the  defense  of 
conduct  of  Mackenzie  in  the  case  of  the  Somers  mutiny, 
had  ifome  practice  at  tlie  bar,  and  conducted  gnecessfully  a  1 
important  caumss.     He  took  little  interest  in  politics,  and 
to  have  been  much  disgusted  with  the  great  popular  excitemenll^ 
of  the  prcsidcntiid  campaign  of  IR40. 

If  any  man  remain  incredulous  as  to  tlie  character  of  f>uv 
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^s  after-life,  let  him  see  wliat,  beyond  all  question  or  perad* 
itore,  he  wag  at  thirty  four.    No  man  who  reads  these  vol- 


wiU  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  he  eees,  through  and 
through,  in  and  out,  tJie  Charles  Snniner  of  1845*  Growing  up 
in  a  great  city^  school  and  college  life,  ten  years  at  the  bar,  thi'ee 
yeam  ipeot  in  tlie  most  brilliant  society  in  Europe,  will  disclose 
foibles,  and  iices,  and  meannesses,  and  selfish  ambitions,  if  they 
exist.  If  they  do  not  show  theioselves  at  tliirty-four,  they  are 
not  likely  to  spring  up  afterwarth 

We  have  hero  a  man  of  thirty-four,  of  a  nature  vehement 
and  self-4x»nfident,  tempered  slightly  with  respect  for  elders ;  of 
ilroilg  fkniily  alfections  ;  taking  great  delight  in  friendship ;  so 
alfcnioliilg  and  so  being  attracted  by  the  best  and  greatest  men 
tliat,  tQ  that  large  circle  of  intimacies  which  these  letters  dis- 
olooe,  embracing  a  list  of  famous  names  unapproached  by  any 
olh^  biography  of  modem  times,  there  cannot  bo  found  the 
name  of  a  bitd  or  mean  and  scarcely  that  of  an  obscure  man ; 
af  an  innocence  and  purity  absolutely  without  a  stain  ;  of  a  sin- 
gidar  atnoority  and  directness  of  speech  and  conduct ;  of  marvel- 

tijidttstry ;  of  almost  miraculous  memory ;  without  humor ; 
lottl  a  pereonal  enemy  ;  never  having  had  a  quarrel ;  loving 
OWtemplation  of  the  highest  models  of  excellence ;  and  of 
loftiest,  and  simplest  tnaxims  of  virtue ;  delighting  es|>ecially 
be  Btndy  of  that  science  which  applies  the  rules  of  the  moral 
WW  to  the  conduct  of  men  ;  fearless  of  opposition  ;  of  command- 
^M  pr^enoe ;  witli  the  faculty  of  rapid  and  thorough  investiga- 
^pti ;  with  vfist  stotx^s  of  lc4Lrntng  always  at  his  command  ;  of  a 
''niagiit  it?nco  wliich  inspired  and  captivated  largo  masses 

of  mC"  ...-  Mv  iiioMed  tbe  lessons  of  history,  the  ornaments  of  lit- 

Esa^tasfe.  til©  otimmandments  of  law  human  and  divine,  into  his 
3  <ioned  argument ;  yet  witliuut  political  ambi- 

i.."..«...^  »»u  contentions  of  his  profession,  and  dreaming 
'  of  the  life  of  a  student  and  teacher  in  the  shades  of  a 
mtj^  $m  the  highest  bliss  which  an  indulgent  Heaven  could 
r. 
Sneh  i»  the  blaze  of  light  which  these  volumes  shed  upon  the 
great  career  to  which  tlicy  are  the  introduction. 

When  i.--^  ^ -.^.  "I  that  career,  with  all  its  fiery  trials,  is  fitly  told, 
ing  of  substance  to  subtract  from  the  list  of 
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great  mental  and  moral  qualities  we  have  ascribed  to 
Sumner,    There  will  ho  this  to  add,  that  throughout  he  found  \ 
the  voice  of  conscience  a  guide  which  lie  iinplicitly  follof 
and  an  authority  which  he  iinplicitly  obeyed,  m  ho  filled 
these  outlines  to  the  full  measure  of  a  noble  and  heroic  ch« 

We  shall  not  attempt,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command,  1 
narratiYe  of  tlio  public  life  of  the  great  Massuchu^etts  Sail 
Until  the  biographer  shall  give  to  the  public  the  story  for  wl 
it  is  so  eager — shall  admit  them  to  the  rich  stores  of  his 
apondenoe,  and  the  reminiscences  treasured  by  that  large 
of  loving  friends — we  must  be  contented  with  the  poefiessimi  i 
the  volumes  of  his  published  works*     To  mere  en' 
mere  funeral  6on*ow,  the  greatest  oratore  and  poets  ol 
while  his  deatli  was  still  recent,  gave  adequate  expression, 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  linger  a  little  over  a  theme  so  at 
tive* 

Sumner  hajs  been   sometimes   likened  to  Edmund  Bur 
There  is  a  slight  resemblance  between  some  of  the  prii 
Burke  and  some  likenesses  of  Sumner.     Sunmer  had  been  i 
dent  of  Burke,  and  had  caught  something  of  the  style  of 
stjitelier  passages.     Tbey  were  both  men  of  gi'eat  iutellectujil 
dependence,  and  paid  little  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
sociates,  eo  far  as  related  to  their  action  upon  political  qn€ 
But  here  the  resemblance  endfi.     Sumner  had  none  of  Bi 
subtlety  of  intellect.     He  had  neithei*  the  taste  nor  the  ca| 
for  philosophical  analyBis.     Burke  loved  to  dwell  upon  a  i^ubje 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations,  discover  the  mo&t  occult 
blanoes  in  tilings  seemingly  most  unlike,  and  to  develop 
enooB  in  things  apparently  tlic  most  siTiiilar.     Smnner  plant 
himself  on  the  must  general  statements  uf  right,  on  the  sini| 
maxims  of  morals  and  duty — the  opening  sentences  of  the 
ration  of  Independence,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Gold 
Rule,  tlie  Beatitudes,  the  two  sublime  commandments  on  whii 
hang  nil  the  law  and  the  prophets*     His  conclusion  was  alwal 
but  one  step  from  his  promise,    Sumner^s  decision,  in  the  . 
e^  eni''  *  :     '      '■      '  '  '  ^   .ring.      Bi 

called  I  ^  ^  \v'A&  a  mor 

in  action.    Sumner  would  be  absohttely  worthlesa  as  a  defc 
of  a  bad  cause.    Burke  is  never  more  instructive  than  when  ] 
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die  irrong.     The  consciouenees  tliat  he  has  to  enconnter  the 
'   '        "-e^t  and  best  men  i^  n  stimulant  which 
^  oi  eloqueiice,  of  subtle  reasuning,  of 
mDd  philosophy,  of  wisdom,  of  poetry,  of  wit,  of  pathos. 
!  indebted  to  the  xmderstauding  of  any  other  man 
at,  an  illu^^trntion,  or  an  image.     Suinner  contrib- 
little  of  mere  argament  that  is  wholly  original  to  the  discus- 
of  any  question.     The  object  of  his  speech  is  to  arouse  his 
men,  by  appeal  to  their  conscience  to  do  what  is  right. 
:cd  to  find  a  literary  precedent  for  his  metliod  of  dealing 
t.    Many  of  his  best  passages  are,  if  not  inutations 
suggested  by,  some  famous  passage  in  the  works  of 
other  orator  or  writer*    The  opening  of  his  oration  on  "  The 
dear  of  Nations  "  is  a  paraphrase  of  part  of  tlie  funeral 
in  the  '^Menexenus"  of  Plato.     The  ''  White  Slavery 
e  Barbary  States'*  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin's  parody  on 
'*f  Mr,  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  written  March  23,  1790, 
-four  days  l>efore  the  author's  death.     The  unsavory 
ieon  of  Senator  Douglas  to  a  "  noisome,  squat,  and  name- 
V  wrung  from  Sunmer  by  a  saviigeness  of  i>er8onal 
almost  unparalleled,  even  in  those  diijns  when   &lavery 
tlie  Senate-chamber  into  a  bear-garden,  is  borrowed  from 
which  Burke  launched  at  Lord  North.     The  euU:»gy  on 
den  is,  perliaps,  the  best  specinien  of  his  original  genius, 
one  which  his  friends  delight  to  contemplate  as  evidence 
lobillty  of  his  natui-e.     Even  here,  he  has  to  recall  the 
tion  between  Adum  and  Eve,  in  the  '^  Paradise  Lost," 
imner'fl  methods  were  very  simple.     They  have  been  point- 
thousand  times,     lie  applied  to  every  political  question 
t  maxim  of  justice.      He  was  sure  that  the  people 
90  it,  and,  wlien  they  did  see  it,  it  would  speedily  prevail. 
the  power  to  make  them  listen  to  him,  and  to  make  them 
[i  IS  he  did.     He  attacked  the  adversary  in  his  strongliold. 
mid  yield  nothing  by  way  of  compromise.    In  otlier  woi*ds, 
^  ifth  iji  the  people,  power  to  move  their  moral 
f        „  L-h  attacked  the  strongest  enemy,  and  an  abso- 

j^fusal  to  conipnjnnso  one  jot  or  tittle  of  wliat  he  deemed 
were  to  save  the  universe  from  threatened  do- 
were  liis  open  secrets. 
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See  the  absolute  simplicity  uf  all  his  reasonings.      He 
countered  slavery  intrenched  in  every  department  of  the  Qt 
ment,  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation  and  of  half  tlie 
in  the  interests  of  ti*ade  and  manufacture,  in  the  puhlic  seutio 
of  the  whole  country  stronger  than  constitutions  or  statutes^  witi 
the  simple  declaration,  ^*  Nothing  is  settled  that  is  not  rij 
Uo  encountered  war  ^vith  its  liold  on  the  habits,  opinioiii 
tory,  enthusiasm,  pride  of  all  mankind^  with  the  declaratic 
**  Tnie  greatness  consists  in  cultivating  those  liighest  perfection 
justice  and  love.'*    He  met  the  follies  of  inflation,  every  fona  i 
repudiation,  with  the  simple  declaration  that  the  public  faitli 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  bond  and  the  greenback  in  ood 
'*  On  such  a  question  deliberation  is  dangerous.     He  who 
erates  is  lost" 

The  cultivated  taste  may,  perhaps,  award  the  palm  of  ei 
Icnce  in  oratory  to  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  no  die 
moved  the  popular  heart  like  Ids.     Each  of  his  great  speeches  \ 
an  liistorical  event.     lie  told  De  Tocqueville  that  of  his  sj 
on  *'  The  Crime  against  Kansas  ^'  half  a  milhon  copies  luid  Kps 
ciiculat^d, 

lie  attacked  evil  in  its  strongest  hold.     Like  the  kni^ 
Ivanhoe  in  the  tournament,  he  struck  with  the  sharji  end 
spear  the  shield  of  its  bravest  chsmipion.    lie  never  hesitated  i 
go  counter  to  the  prejudices  or  the  affections  of  the  men  whom  ' 
seeks  to  persuade.     In  his  oration  on  ^'The  Tnie  Grandeur 
Nations ''  he  does  not  content  himself  with  depicting  the  hot 
of  war  or  its  cost,  topics  where  he  might  expect  easily  to 
witli  him  the  sympathies  of  his  auditors.     He  cites  the  ^ 
authorities  in  history  and  literature  who  have  defended  war, 
passages  in  great  poets  that  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  i 
with  ita  praisee,  the  great  exploits  and  great  deeds  of      .  _ 
or  self-devotion  tliat  have  ennobled  it,  and  covers  them  with  i 
eloquent  denunciation  as  part  of  the  great  crime  of  war. 
cites  Lord  Bacon  wliere  he  says  that  **  wars  are  trials  of  rij 
where  princes  and  st^itca  put  tJiemselves  on  the  justice  of 
for  the  deciding  of  their  controversies,"  only  to  ^     ' 
these  qnarters  we  catch  our  first  autlientio  gli»'  ,    . 
and  wickedness."    He  asserts  that  **  the  word  honor,  aa  used 
tlic  world,  fails  to  express  any  elevated  sentiment/ ' 
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country  right  or  wrong^^^  he  explaina,  "  is  a  eeiiti- 

hmsH  dethromng  God  and  enthroning  the  devil."  He  points  out 
that  Baymrd,  tlie  exernpkr  of  chiviiby,  *'  was  described  by  the 
qiuditieB  of  hea^ta^  being,  according  to  liis  admirers,  ram  in  at- 
t9iA^wiId4>oar  in  (li^ftfrne^xaxA  wolf  in  flight^  .  .  ,  *'Waslungton 
rises  to  a  heavenly  stature,  not  when  we  follow  him  through  the 
ioe  of  llie  Delaware  to  the  capture  of  Trenton^  not  when  we  be- 
lujld  him  victorious  over  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Imt  when  we 
r^ATtl  bini,  in  noble  deference  to  justice,  refusing  the  kingly  crown 
which  a  faithless  eoldiery  proffered,  and  at  a  later  day  upholding 
the  peaceful  neutrality  ut  the  country,  while  he  met,  unmoved, 
the  ckmur  of  the  people  wicJcedly  crying  for  war/'  He  de- 
zifHiiioeis  the  venerable  escutcheon  of  his  own  Conmionwealth,  its 
Indian  with  the  bow  in  Iiis  hand,  and  the  crest,  the  right  arm 
Jnndiahing  a  sabre,  a£  ^^  an  allegorical  emblem,  fit  only  for  cor- 
^^klB,*^  and  proposes  a  more  pacific  substitute  for  the  Latin  motto 
with  its  metiaee  of  the  sword.  He  denounces  our  Fathers'  choice 
of  the  esigle  as  the  emblem  of  the  republic,  quoting  with  ap- 
pru%*il  £rai»nius^s  description  of  what  he  calls  the  unrepublican 
bird-  *•  Of  all  birds,  the  eagle  has  seemed  to  wise  men  fj^e  apt 
igp6  ^ royaUtj :  nut  beautiful,  not  musical,  not  fit  for  food  ;  but 
csamivoroiis,  ravenous,  plundering,  destroying,  %hting,  solitary, 
hateftd  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and,  though  able  to  do  the  great^ 
hanu,  yet  wisliing  to  do  more  than  he  can.*^  What  master  of 
the  art  of  oratory,  in  seeking  to  enlist  the  youth  of  his  country 
im  Ills  ride  in  a  great  cause,  ever  before  summoned  to  the  asBist- 
a&oe  of  his  antagonist  tljo  authority  of  Bacon,  the  venerable  form 
of  Wadiinigton^  the  sentiment  of  honor,  the  memory  of  the 
ard,  tlie  adored  emblems  of  his  country  and  his 
[i  ?  His  antagonists  in  the  Senates  were  ever  the 
strongest  champions  of  ^the  opposing  party.  His  first  polirical 
speoeb  wan  an  f  to  recall  Welister,  then  in  the  height  of 

Ui  fame  and  i  ,    »  his  duties  to  liberty.    Those  of  his  friends 

who  nq^retted  his  attack  ui>on  Grant,  were  at  least  proud  that,  if 
tlia  strife  mtT&  to  como,  he  struck  his  blow  at  the  lion,  and  not  at 
tbo  jaqkilfi 

Koihiu^;  is  more  wonderful  or  absolute  than  his  faith  in  the 

-  -     Ho  declares  in  his  first  speech,  just 

Texxs.  and  a^  llin  war  with  Mexico  is 
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juEt  breaking  out,  that  *^  the  fetters  are  eoon  t^  fall 
Umbd  of  the  elave.^'  These  confident  expressions  abound  in 
speeches.  To  his  triumphant  anticipation  every  \ictorj%  eve 
crime,  every  outrage  of  slavery,  was  bat  an  added  ground 
hope,  as  helping  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  to  I 
power  of  whose  awakened  conscience  he  implicitly  trusted. 
His  absolute  refuaal  to  make  any  compromige  or  cone 
to  the  presence  of  danger,  to  the  judgment  of  friends,  to 
neeefifiity  of  harmonious  action,  was  characteristic  of  him  ale 
among  our  statesmeru  No  argument  of  political  expediency,  i 
whisper  of  administrative  caution,  no  deference  to  a£i8ociatei^  m 
regard  for  venerated  authorities,  no  consideration  of  fittieas  o( 
occasion,  no  fear  for  himself,  would  induce  him  to  yield  one  jqj 
unless  his  Puritanic  sense  of  rectitude  was  satisfied.  Mr, 
in  his  exquisite  eulogy  delivered  before  the  Legifilature  of  \ 
sachuiietts,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  time  in  If 
when  some  of  the  States  had  seceded,  and  others  were  prepariig 
to  secede : 

•*  Mr.  Sumner  was  one  evening  surprised  by  a  visit  in  Waa 
ton  from  a  large  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  citizens  of  Boslo 
all  of  whom  had  been  among  his  strongest  and  most  positive  palil 
cal  opponents.  He  welcomed  them  gravely,  seeing  that  their 
pose  was  very  serious,  and,  after  a  few  moments,  the  moat 
guished  member  of  the  party  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
Senator.  *  You  know  us  all,'  he  said,  *  as  fellow-citizens  of  you 
who  have  always  and  most  strongly  regretted  and  opposed  your 
political  course.  But  at  this  awful  moment,  when  the  country  bAOgi 
upon  the  edge  of  civil  war — and  what  civil  war  means,  you  know-* 
we  believe  there  is  one  man  only  who  can  avert  the  threatening 
calamity,  ono  man  whom  the  North  really  trusts,  and  by  whoee 
oounsela  it  will  be  guided.  We  believe  you  are  that  roan*  Tte 
North  will  listen  to  you  and  to  no  other,  a^  wo  are  here  in  the  nmise 
of  humanity  and  civilization,  to  implore  you  to  save  your  count 
The  speaker  was  greatly  affected,  and  after  a  moment  Mr, 
aaid :  '  Sir,  I  am  surprised  that  you  attribute  to  me  such  ' 
eiioe.  I  will,  however,  assume  it*  Be  it  so— what,  then,  b  III 
would  have  mo  do?'  'We  implore  you,  Mr*  Sumner,  as  you  lors 
jfOUT  country  and  your  God,  to  rote  for  the  Crittenden  compromise.^ 
*  Sir,*  said  Charles  Sutnner,  rising  to  bis  lofty  height,  and  never  mo^e 
Chftrioi  Sumner  than  in  that  moment,  ^  if  what  you  say  is  inde 
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tfue,  aod  if  at  this  moment  tho  North  trusts  tne,  as  you  think,  be- 
jood  "  '  s,  it  is  because  the  North  knows  that  under  J3o  ctrcum- 
fltmoo  ver  would  I  compromise.' ^^ 

He  ae^ns  to  haT©  been  absolutely  without  the  6ense  of  humor- 
Tfiiu  !*  ilr.  Story *8  statement,  and  is  confirmed  by  that  of  many 
of  lus  indmate  friends.  IIis  classmate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emery, 
who  contribntes  some  interesting  reminiscences  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
life^  0oeiii0  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  He  says :  '*  He  was  ready 
for  %  joke  with  any  one  whom  he  chanced  to  meet ;  e.  g,,  he  met 
s  dftssmate  the  morning  after  the  parts  had  been  announced  for 
exhibition,  and  congratulated  him  thus:  ' Good-moniing,  I  am 
luippy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  paris.^ ''  The  doctor  adds  a  little 
later:  "I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  his  being  called 
before  tlic  Faculty  for  any  impropriety,  and  only  one  instance  in 
idiicli  the  Parietal  Board  took  him  in  hand,  and  that  was  more 
for  a  joke  on  Ids  part-  than  anything  serious.''  If  the  above 
specimen  be  a  fair  sample  of  his  jokes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
aatborilies  of  tlie  nnivereity  took  him  in  hand.  We  trust  the 
pmiahinient  was  severe  enough  to  pi-event  any  repetition  of  the 


Wben  Mr.  Sumner  had  any  important  question  to  deal  with, 
be  deiired  to  collect  everything  that  had  been  said  or  written 
upao  iL  He  did  nothings  if  he  could  help  it,  without  a  literary 
antbority.  Wo  linve  heani  a  story,  si  tton  'vero^  ben  trovato,  that 
be  was,  in  Ids  younger  days,  taken  dangerously  sick,  so  suddenly 
Ibat  be  could  not  be  carried  home,  and  lay  in  great  agony  on  a 
ooQeb  tn  his  office.  The  friend  who  was  with  him  thought  it  his 
doty  to  intimate  to  liim  the  danger  of  his  condition,  and  asked 
bim  if  ho  wished  to  do  an\'thing  by  way  of  preparation.  *^  I  am 
prepared  to  die/'  whispered  Sunnier,  in  a  voice  weak  from  suf- 
fering ;  ^  I  have  read  through  Calvin^s  ^  Institutes '  in  the  origi- 
Hal.** 

His  bdojstry  never  abated  or  reltLxed  until  he  was  stnick  by 
death.  During  tlio  jxiricxl  while  he  held  the  important  station 
of  efaainnan  of  the  Cummittce  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  investi- 
galed  each  of  tlie  important  subjects  which  came  before  him  as 
If  h  w«re  a  teienoe  of  itself.  A  recent  attack  on  him  has  called 
bom  ^^'i  records  of  the  Senate  the  dates  of  the  reference 

fT^'^  -  -f  nine  tieatia^,  wliicli  were  the  laat  that  were 
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referred  to  this  committee  while  he  was  ita  ehainnan.  Wlid 
we  remember  that  these  are  the  instances  which  hiA  able 
zettlons  antiigonist  has  selected  to  show  his  neglect — when  we  I^ 
member  the  importance  of  the  subjects — when  we  renietiiber  1 
relation  to  all  the  otJier  great  questions  before  the  couDtry,  j 
the  nmneroufi  calk  upon  his  time  that  his  correspondence  i 
the  visits  of  his  countrymen^  for  piirpoees  of  business  or  fria 
ship,  must  have  occasioned,  we  are  amazed  at  the  proof  of 
gence  which  this  evidence  gives,  Vfe  believe  no  otlier 
mittee  could  show  such  a  record,  Tlie  writer  knows  person 
that  he  not  infrequently  made  appointments  for  the  hour  af  ] 
night  with  persons  who  sought  him  on  public  business^  after| 
day  of  urduous  labor*  Few  Senators  had  such  demands  on 
time.  His  confltituency  was  the  whole  republic,  and  it  eeemod  i 
if  every  lover  of  the  cause  in  whicli  he  was  leader,  and  eve 
man  who  was  oppressed,  felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  call  on 
afi  his  special  representative  and  defender.  Two  of  his 
ates,  who  had  served  with  him  longest,  bear  a  testimony  on 
stibject  which  mu^t  l>e  taken  as  evidence.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vc 
mont,  says :  "  Mr.  Sumner's  liabits  of  industry,  though  the  6smi 
of  his  fourtli  term  as  Senator  were  fast  running  out,  clung 
to  the  very  last,  and  in  no  three  montJiB  of  his  life  womi 
much  better  displayed,  nor  rest  and  ptistime  more  habit 
shunned,  than  in  those  wliich  brought  his  lalx)rs  to  an  end 
John  Shennan,  of  Ohio,  says:  "Mr,  Sumner  Wi^  indu^trioa 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  His  seat  was  rarely  vacant.  He 
prompt  and  faithful  in  his  attendance  on  committees  of  which  " 
was  a  member.  Mr.  Sunmer  was  always  busy,  and,  even 
social  life,  sought  for  or  conveyed  information." 

Mr.  Sumner  has  l>een  often  charged  with  vanity  or  egotin 
It  is  a  diflictilt  question  to  answer,  how  much  le^  a  rrum 
hound  to  think  of  himself  than  he  deserves*    "We  do  not  tl 
he  ever  claimed  for  himself  or  his  opinion  a  consideration  whic 
would  not  now  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  concurrent  judgmei 
of  nmnkind.     He  was  never  jealous  of  other  men's  title 
respect.     On  the  contrarj^  no  man  welcomed  more  beri***^- 
with  more  bountiful  commendation,  any  service  to  tlie  i 
held  dear.     Undonbteilly,  he  met  with  impatience  and  intligr 
tiou  any  denial  of  the  truths  which  seemed  to  him  so  clear, 
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ihiji  indignatioa  aometimcs  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
respect  due  to  lifs  equalf*  in  official  station. 

Tlie  jndgraent  we  have  expressed  of  Mr*  Snmner  i«,  we 
beHcve,  with  a  near  approach  to  nnanimity,  now  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  Anierican  people^  without  distinction  of  party 
or  »!Ct]on.  It  was  noticeable  and  gratifying  to  see  from  what 
oppo^te  and  nnexpected  quarters  the  tributes  to  his  great  qnali- 
ties  eaoie.  The  eloquent  wonh*  of  Mr.  Liimar,  of  ifiesiivsippi,  so 
touched  and  moved  the  hearts  of  the  jxjople  of  tlie  North  tliat 
lliey  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  of  themselves  an  important 
infliieiic^  in  mitigating  the  estrangements  of  a  generation.    He 

**  It  is  of  bis  high  moral  qualities  that  I  wish  to  speak,  for  these 
bavo  been  the  tnut«  which,  in  after-years,  as  I  have  considered  the 
raooesatve  aota  and  utterances  of  this  remarkable  man,  fastened 
most  ■Iroogly  my  attention,  and  impressed  themselves  most  forcibly 
txpOQ  my  imagination,  my  seofibilities,  my  heart.  .  .  .  These,  in- 
itoed,  were  the  qualities  which  gave  him  eminence,  not  only  in  our 
iMNmtry,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  which  have  made  the  name 
€»f  Cbartes  Sumner  an  integral  part  of  our  nation^s  glory.  .  .  . 
Cbmtl«s  Suomer  was  born  with  an  instinctive  love  of  freedom,  and 
mrnm  edueated  from  his  earliest  infancy  to  the  belief  that  freedom  is 
tteoatoral  and  indefeasible  right  of  every  intelligent  being  having 
iheootwftrd  form  of  mnn.  In  him,  in  fact,  this  creed  seems  to  have 
\m&n  WMnething  more  than  a  doctrine  imbibed  from  teachers,  or  a 
il^t  of  edooation.  To  him  it  was  a  grand  intuitive  truth,  in- 
ioribidiEi  blaxtiig  letters  upon  the  tablet  of  his  inner  consciousness, 
to  deny  which  would  have  been  to  deny  that  he  himself  existed  ; 
aiidy  mloog  with  this  all -con  trolling  love  of  freedom,  he  possessed  a 
morml  Mostbility  keenly  intento  and  vivid,  a  consciousness  which 
woaUoov  :i  him  to  iwerve  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from 

wl»l  be  |i  J  himself  as  the  path  of  duty.     Thus  were  com* 

bincd  in  him  the  characteristics  which  have  in  all  ages  given  to 
ReUffotk  lier  martyrs,  and  to  Patriotism  her  self^sacrificiog  heroes,'* 

There  in  but  one  man,  m  far  as  we  know,  whoso  biography 
wttl  bo  worth  writing  or  wi>r!h  Reading  six  months  after  be  is 
dead,  who  tiaa  been  supposed  t^  disaent  from  the  general  feeling 
of  affection  «nd  rop*  *      '  ^       *      r        *  *    "ir 

ttie  memory  of  (?!iarl  to 
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years  to  learn  by  experience  to  distrust  assertions  that  W0 
very  confidently  made  in  print,  that  we  are  not  ready  to  belli 
that  President  Grant  made  the  statements  which  hav^e  been 
tribated  to  him  in  what  purports  to  be  a  rt»port  of  a  recent  int 
view,  still  less  that  he  made  them  with  the  expectation  that 
would  be  made  public.    If  they  should  turn  oat  to  have 
truly  reported,  we  would  make  no  comment  on  them  here.    V« 
would  only  place  by  their  side  the  words  of  Charles  SamiMr 
when  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  Senate-chamber  after  three 
years  of  absence,  of  sickness,  and  of  pain,  caused  by  the  blows  of 
Preston  S.  Brooks — Brooks  and  Butler  having  in  Uie  mean  time 
been  called  to  their  account :  ^H 

''  I  have  no  personal  ^iefs  to  utter ;  only  a  vulgar  egotism  oott^^ 
intrude  such  into  this  Chamber.  I  have  no  personal  wrongs  tA 
avenge ;  only  a  brutish  nature  could  attenipt  to  wield  that  vengeaoof 
which  belongs  to  the  Lord.  The  years  that  have  intervened  and  the 
tombs  that  have  opened  since  I  spoke  have  their  voioes,  too^  whidi 
I  cannot  fall  to  hear.  Besides,  what  am  I,  or  what  is  any 
among  the  living  or  among  the  dead,  compared  with  the  q^ 
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before  ua  ?  *' 


It  is  certainly  not  strange,  however  great  the  pity,  tiiat  a  i 
understanding  should  have  grown  up  between  the  gre-at  repre- 
sentative of  the  military  forces  that  subdued  the  rebellion  umI 
the  great  civic  leader. 

The  training,  the  mental  characteristics,  the  field  of  servtee, 
the  capacities,  the  virtues,  the  foibles  of  each,  tended  to  make 
him  under-esttmate  and  misunderstand  the  other.  The  man  of 
war  and  the  man  of  peace — the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  win 
battles  and  conduct  campaigns,  and  the  man  who  trusted  to 
prevalence  of  ideas  in  a  remote  future ;  the  man  who  wielda 
executive  power  and  the  man  who  in  a  fierce  contest  with  exc 
tiv0  power  liad  sought  to  extend  the  privileges,  power,  and 
thority  of  the  Senate  ;  the  man  who  adhered  tenaciously  to 
friends  through  good  and  evil  report,  and  the  man  who«e  friend 
sbipa  were  such  tliat  evil  report  of  personal  dishonor  never 
assail  them ;  the  man  of  little  taste  for  letters,  and  the  mm 
vast  and  leaned  learning;  the  man  of  blunt,  plain  wavB. 
man  of  courtly  manners ;  the  man  of  few  word^  and  i 
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Seemed  himself  sitting  **  in  a  lofty  pulpit,  with  a 

ading-board,  with  the  whole  wide-epread  people  for 

ution  "^ — ^how  could  they  undenBtand  e-ach  other  ?    In 

the  testimony  of  all  who  liave  best  known  these 

rliest  youth,  friend  and  foe  alike  are  agreed  as  to  the 

trathfuhiesB  and  sincerity  of  both.    In  attempting  to 

143  tlie  degree  of  blame  which  should  rest  on  either  for 

aeceasary  and  unhappy  estrangement,  we  confess 

erly  puzzled.     We  are  sure  that  Sumner  did  injus- 

It ;  we  are  Bure  that  Grant  did  injustice  to  Sumner. 

But  of  each  waa  warped  and  clouded  till  it  looked 

l-shotten  eye  "  at  the  conduct  of  the  other.    Wliich 

blame,  or  which  to  blame  at  all,  can  only  be  fully 

the  time  shall  come,  if  it  ever  shall  come,  when  the 

Grant,  when  the  character  of  his  intimacies,  when 

[  who  surrounded  him,  when  the  details  of  the  com- 

he  permitted  to  be  made  to  him,  shall  be  subjected 

light  like  that  which  they  to  whom  he  was  dearest 

fiTte  to  those  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Sumner  was  pained  by  the  vote  of  the  Legislature  of 
asetiB  disapproving  his  resolution  providing  that  the 
I  the  battles  won  over  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  war  of 

t  should  be  removed  from  the  regimental  colors  of 
army  and  from  the  army  register.  He  was  deeply 
gratified  by  the  rescinding  of  this  vote,  the  informa- 
rhich  reached  him  just  before  his  death,  Mr.  Schurz 
ts  him  as  moumiug  and  brooding  over  this  sorrow : 
»e  were  evil  days,  that  winter  ;  days  sad  and  dark,  when 
here  in  his  lonesome  chamber,  unable  to  leave  it,  the 
)ring  round  him,  and  in  it  so  much  that  was  hostile,  and 
nied  with  the  tormenting  disease,  which  had  returned 
ih  violence,  unable  to  defend  himself,  and  with  this  bit- 
^  in  his  heart ! "  We  are  confirmed  by  a  careful  and  ex- 
^ftiry  among  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  Mr, 
|Ba  who  saw  him  most  frequently  during  the  last  two 
bis  life,  in  our  o^vn  confident  belief  that  this  pictore,  if 
t  all,  is  applicable  to  very  few  and  brief  momenta.  Mr* 
I  last  ycsirs,  down  to  the  evening  when  he  was  stnick 
final  gickneee  while  dining  with  some  friends,  were  a 
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season  of  cheerfalnesB,  of  eonrage,  of  great  literary  and 
delighte,  and  of  hard  wort  We  regret  the  ill-advised  Mj 
diiisctts  resolution  ;  we  rejoice  at  its  revocation.  But  it  h  to 
remembered  that  Mr.  Sumner  would  have  expressed  witli  the  f 
est  freedom  and  emphasid  his  own  dissent  from  any  meafinre 
opinion,  no  matter  who  had  uttered  it — Legislature,  Senator,  or 
whoever  else.  While  he  loved  the  venerable  Commonwealth  as  h& 
loved  few  things  else  on  earth,  he  learned  in  a  thousand  way»,  loi 
before  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  how  unbroken  was  his  h' 
on  her  affection  and  reverence,  and  how  certain,  in  spite  of 
recent  differences,  she  was,  if  he  lived,  to  manifest  that  alfeeti 
and  reverence  by  his  election  for  the  fifth  time  to  his  sent 
the  Senate, 

Was  Charles  Sumner  a  great  statesman  ?  If  to  be  a  grwt 
statesman  is  to  deal  witli  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  to  dia 
state ;  to  know  what  are  its  governing  forces ;  to  retain  his  hoU 
on  tliose  forces ;  to  direct  tliem ;  to  cjiuse  sound  principles  of  ac- 
tion  to  take  effect  in  the  government  of  the  stite  in  great  era- 
gencies ;  to  adapt  his  methods  to  the  condition  of  things  by  whii 
he  is  surrounded ;  in  brief,  to  accomplish  great  and  wise  jml 
ends  by  great  and  wise  means— if  tliis  be  statesmanship, 
was  Charles  Sumner  a  great  statesman,  if  one  ever  trod  the  fi 
of  the  earth. 

Let  us  judge  hira  by  all  these  tests.  The  great  stategauo 
must  deal  with  the  great  and  not  with  the  small  things  that  p«^ 
tain  to  the  national  hfe,  Sumner  dealt  with  the  question  of  w 
between  nations,  with  its  attendant  crime,  inisey^,  death,  sufhf^ 
fag,  waste,  and  burden  upon  lalx)r ;  with  slavery,  which,  wheA 
he  entenMl  pubh'c  life,  was  the  scarcely  disputed  ruler  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Govemnient ;  with  the  difficult  questions  of 
civil  administration  which  arose  during  four  years  of  war,  per- 
plexed by  the  novel  difficulties  which  came  from  a  eonditton 
which  was  war  and  rebellion  both  ;  with  great  contents  boi 
parties  for  the  presidency,  and  for  the  supremacy  of  their 
ciplcs  in  the  Government ;  wnth  the  preservation  of  tho 
crtdit ;  with  currency  and  finance ;  with  restoring  great  8 
that  had  rebelled  to  their  original  place  in  our  system ;  with  am- 
nettf  to  rebels ;  with  securing  equality  of  civil  rights  to  men 
lately  slave "% !  with   tlh^  fiirfMi'-Ti  r«'lations  of  tlir^  (riiVfrnmiifit 


aDcial  question. 
been  prolonged,  that  would  have  furnished  no 
ion.    It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  American  history,  or  in 
here,  a  statesman  not  clotlied  with  supreme  authori- 
fortune  it  was  to  deal  with  great  questions  more  nu- 
or  more  momentous. 

b  greftt  statesman  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  maintain  hk 
Did  Dpon  power.  Wlien  he  cannot  do  this,  even  if  his 
lioe  to  the  supreme  mandate  of  duty  be  the  cause,  ho  has, 
;,  only  the  capacity  for  statesmansliip  witliont  the  oppor- 
From  the  time  when  Charles  Suimier  took  the  seat  of 
in  1851,  through  three  suecefidve  reelections,  he  was 
k1  to  tlie  Senate,  Mnthout  a  contest,  and  %nthout  a  com- 
i    If  he  had  hvcd,  the  same  thing  woul4  have  happened 


111  "'     '  s  Sumner  know  what  are  the  governing  forces  in 

bJJid  he  cause  sound  principles  to  take  effect  in 
cnt  of  the  state  in  great  emergencies  t  If  we  have 
jbed  him,  to  ask  tliis  question  is  to  ask  the  one  im- 
feA  of  human  history  and  human  destiny.  Is  tliere 
~  in  tluft  universe  so  pennanent  and  prevailing  in  the 
Df  men,  like  that  of  gravitation  in  the  world  of  matter, 
act  in  hannony  with  it  insures  success  and  prosperity  in 
m  of  men  and  states^  and  to  act  against  it  brings  disap- 
NUit,  fiuhire,  and  sorrow  i    Is  tliat  force  the  power  of  an 
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in,  like  a  chorus,  in  every  one  of  his  great  public  utteninccs. 
the  last  speech  in  his  collected  works,  he  speaks  of  equality 
right — ^^  the  great  promise  of  Nature  to  man  " — as  given  by 
and  as  at  last  attained  in  this  republic  by  his  blessing.     Tin 
who  thus  believe  with  Charles  Suraner,  will  concede  to  liim  Ui 
other  attribute  of  a  great  statesman,  the  understanding  of 
governing  forces  in  the  republic,  and  causing  sound  principl 
to  take  effect  in  its  administration^  unless  they  deem  that  he  e; 
in  liis  judgment  as  to  what  was  just,  or  lacked  the  capaciity 
impress  liis  convictions  on  other  men, 

Mr,  Sumner  never  hesitated  to  appeal  with  confidence  to 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  people.  He  never  refrained 
from  insisting  on  what  ho  deemed  absolutely  just,  from  the  fear 
of  risking  a  larger  good  for  a  lesser ;  he  scarcely  ever  failed  \^ 
make  his  appeal  effective  and  successful.  One  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous and  cliaracteristic  instances  of  his  brave  disregard  of 
danger  to  his  own  fortunes  wajs  in  his  attack  on  the  Know-nctii- 
ing  pirty  in  Massachusetts  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  This  otgani- 
zation  had  carried  every  town  in  Massachusetta,  except  the  to^ 
of  Northampton,  in  1854,  It  had  elected  the  entire  State  tick( 
the  whole  Senate  and  Council,  and  every  member  of  the  K 
of  Representatives  but  two.  Its  secret  organization  and  its  op[ 
sition  to  foreign  citizens  were  alike  distasteful  to  Mr.  Snmtier* 
But  his  own  reelection  was  to  depend  on  the  Legislature  to  \t 
elected  in  1856.  Many  of  his  friends,  sensible  of  the  gresl 
importance  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  his  seat  in  the  Sentt& 
should  not  he  endangered^  urged  him,  at  least,  to  keep  silent  "" 
the  campaign  of  1855,  in  which  the  Know-nothings  carrier! 
State  again  by  a  large  majority.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
antislavery  cause  was  enough  for  one  man^s  hands  in  those  da; 
Sumner  paid  no  heed  to  this  advice.  He  made  the  Comm< 
wealth  ring  with  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  Know-nolhtnf- 
ism,  "Yon  have  no  principle  that  can  stand,"  he  sdd;  "yoa 
found  yourselves  on  injustice !  You  are  nothing  but  a  party  of 
Oanlncrites ! "  Tlio  result  vindicated  Sumner.  Know-notliing^ 
ism  disappeared  in  two  years  more,  and  its  partisans  in  11 


i 


dared  to  make  no  opposition  to  his  reelection*  ^^ 

Men  who  conco«le  the  purity  of  Sumner*a  purpoees  and  the 
scmndneiB  of  his  principles,  like  to  speak  of  him  ai  a  mere  vi- 
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Buy  to  him  the  quality  which  they  call  "  practical 
"  It  18  tmo  ttiat  he  did  not  give  evidence  of  pos- 
ooofling  in  a  great  degree  the  capacity  to  adjust  the  practical 
details  of  meajsures  of  legislation.  It  may  be  conceded  to  snch 
critics  that  he  did  not  possess  that  capacity.  He  embodied  his 
•ebCKM  in  a  general  resolution,  or  comprehensive  bill,  or  consti- 
tnticinal  amendment,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  convince  the 
Senile  or  the  country  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  wliich 
wtm  involved.  But  we  affirm  that  this  was  practical  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  character.  Was  it  practical  statesmanship 
to  do  tlio  thing  he  could  best  do — the  thing  that  most  needed 
to  be  doo%  the  thing  most  effective  at  the  time,  the  thing  which 
no  odier  man  did  c»r  could  do,  and  leave  to  others  to  do  what 
hundreds  of  others  could  do  well  enough?  He  contributed 
lafgely  to  the  government  of  his  country,  in  the  most  trying 
period  of  her  history,  its  motive  and  its  direction*  That  is  a 
pitHtj  pmcticai  contribution  to  the  voyage  which  furnishes  to  the 
stettnuhip  its  engine  and  its  compass. 

There  are  few  statesmen  whose  public  action  will  stand  the 
lesl  of  its  practical  results  better  than  his.  He  was  no  darkener 
of  oauBdel  by  words  without  knowledge,  no  visionary  enthusiast, 
uttering  lofty  rhapsodies  amid  the  stem  realities  of  life — as  Cud- 
die  Heedrigg  said  of  his  mother,  "  bleezing  awa^  about  the  mar- 
riage^innent,  when  the  job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging.*' 
Hii  oration  on  "  War  "  tended  largely  to  produce  the  public  senti- 
mont  which  led  to  the  Geneva  arbitration.  It  was  practical  states- 
numahip  that  rejected  the  Crittenden  compromise.  It  was  practi- 
cal itltait&anship  that  met  the  public  feeling,  excited  to  anger  when 
Kngimd  demanded  the  restoration  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  with 
Iho  grettt  migument  that  did  so  much  to  save  us  from  having  two 
wi  on  onr  hands  at  once.  It  was  practical  statesmanship  which 
eadnctod  from  Uie  peril  that  menaced  us  as  a  precedent,  which 
compeUed  England  to  place  herself  for  the  future  on  the  ground 
for  which  America  had  always  contended. 

The  pUn  of  Teconstruction  adopted  by  the  Republican  party 
after  tho  rebellion,  owed  many  of  its  features  to  his  persistent 
and  inflexible  wilL  But  its  chief  element,  as  he  conceived  it^ 
iaditpeDaahle  to  itn  siiceess,  was  not  adopted.  Sumner's  opinion 
,  that  the  rebeUious  States  should  be  readmitted  when,  and 
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anly  when,  foor  things  were  established  and  made  safe— wutct^ 
eal  suffrage,  cqimlitj  uf  all  men  in  civil  rights,  universal  amiM^, 
and  universal  education.  The  last  waa  not  secured*  The 
time  tliat  the  writer  saw  him  in  his  home,  except  on  hb  diAll 
bed,  was  in  the  evening,  about  a  week  before  he  died.  He  ' 
alone.  After  the  business  which  led  to  the  visit  was 
Sumner,  with  a  yearning  for  companiouiship  which  was  ftlmoil 
painful,  took  the  visitor  by  the  arm  and  insisted  on  hig  eeatuig 
himself  again,  and  remaining  to  spend  the  evening.  In  tbo 
course  of  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  the  writer  waa  fed 
to  say  to  Mr.  Sumner,  tliat  while  ho  conceded  the  great  impoi^ 
tance  and  justice  of  the  Civil-Eights  Bill,  he  thought  Mr,  Snmoflr 
had  overrated  it  as  compared  with  the  neceshity  of  insiatixig  oo 
universal  education.  "With  education,  equality  of  civil  rtghti 
would  be  easily  maintained ;  without  it,  it  would  be  of  lilt 
value.  Sumner  replied  with  great  earnestness  tliat  the  belief  \ 
him  great  injustice,  lie  said  he  had  earnestly  labored^  but  wiii 
out  avail,  to  have  the  establishment  of  complete  school  syat 
eeeured  as  a  condition  of  reconstruction,  and  that  on  ono  oocaaia 
when  lie  had  moved  as  amendment  to  the  article  which  p^idsod  ia 
1807,  knomi  as  the  second  Reconstruction  BiU,  an  auiendc 
securing  tliis  condition,  that  his  amendment  wa«  lost  by  a  tie-rot 
twenty  to  twenty,  and  that  lie  was  so  much  distressed  and 
coumged  that  when  the  result  was  announced  he  left  his  seat  i 
burst  into  tears.  His  speech  on  this  interesting  occasion  will  be 
found  in  his  works,  vol.  xi.,  p.  141.  The  whole  debate  will  be 
found  in  the  Globe  for  March  15  and  16,  1S67,  and  is  full 
interest.  Both  Sumner  and  Wilson  declaimed  that  witliout  tlii 
condition  the  new  State  governments  coidd  be  "  boni  only 
tlie  bayonet"  Another  kind  of  "  practical  statesmen,"  repreaeii 
ing  Stated  whose  people,  after  generations  of  self^vernment^  \ 
clare  in  their  constitutions  that  without  universal  education 
vunsai  suffrage  is  impossible,  were  willing  to  impose  by  e^ 
OQs  authority  such  suffrage  on  States,  half  whose  |)opulation 
been  slave  and  the  other  half  masters,  sixty  per  cent,  of  who^ 
were  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  dreamed  that  the  black 
could  maint^un  itself  against  the  brave,  unscrupulous,  and  host 
whites,  without  the  defense  of  ednciition.  They  thought  it  ^ 
tifueutal  h^giaktion "  to  require,  in  constructing  such  new 
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^ts,  what  centuries  of  experience  had  proved  eeeential 
own.  Between  the  "  sentimental  legLsIation  "  of  Charies 
ler  and  the  "  practical  etatesmimship  "  of  those  who  differed 
iridi  him,  the  present  oondition  of  reconstruction  afforda  us  an 
oppoitanitj  to  judge. 

To  this  fatal  defect  in  the  scheme  of  reconstruction,  Sumner 
lw«  iigsiin  and  again  in  his  Bpeeches,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
^tate  resumed  its  place* 

..um  of  Charles  Sumner  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  most 
ifQB  examples  which  hifitory  affords  of  the  highest  and 
practical  statesmanship,  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  words 
greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  and  the  greatest  political 
philooopher  of  modem  times— words  which  Sir  James  Macldn- 
toib,  at  the  close  of  his  noble  discoui-se,  declares  "  state  the  sub- 
,  the  object,  and  the  result  of  all  morality,  and  politics,  and 


est  quod  adhuc  de  repubUca  putem  dietum,  et  quo  possim 

progredi,  nisi  sic  confirmatumj  uon  aiodo  falsum  esse  lUad, 

noa  posse,  sed  hoc  yenssimum,  sine  summa  justitia  rem 

geri  nullo  modo  posse.^' 

Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  palicy  of  civil  society,  and 

tot  departure  from  it^  uoder  any  circumstances,  lies  under 

of  being  no  policy  at  all." 

ly  that  is  the  greatest  and  most  practical  statesmanship 
power  is  most  enduring.  This  is  a  figure  which  will  grow 
with  added  years.  When  the  men,  not  yet  grown  old,  are  goncj 
who  slutfod  the  studies,  the  hopes,  the  joys,  of  that  youth  of  rich- 
tit  promise ;  when  no  man  lives  who  remembers  the  form  of 
mmly  be«nty  and  manly  strength,  and  the  tones  of  the  mellow 
lod  f&r-6aunding  voice  which  arraigned  the  giant  crime  of  all 

tor  set  forth  for  the  imitation  of  the  youth  of  the  univci-sity, 
quisite  eulogy,  the  four  ideals  which  he  kept  ever  before  his 
gaze  ;  when  no  survivor  is  left  of  the  fifteen  years  of  strife, 
«nd  kbor,  and  aimety,  and  danger,  and  victory,  which  began 
wnh  the  parage  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  and  ended  with  the 
vnimder  at  Appomattox  and  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth 
.roent :  when  the  feet  are  dust  that  were  wont  to  cross  the 
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threshold  of  that  hospitable  home,  rich  with  its  trearai^eB  of  art 
and  literatnre ;  when  the  eloquent  voices  of  enlogy  from  orator, 
and  poet,  and  pnlpit,  are  a  tradition  and  not  a  memory — ^the  div- 
acter  and  career  of  Charles  Smnner  will  still  be  efficient  forces  in 
history,  and  will  have  a  still  higher  place  than  now  in  the  grati- 
tude of  mankind. 

Oboboe  F.  Hoas. 


n. 


T  CRUMB  FOR  THE  "MODERN  SYMPOSIUM." 


No  one  to  whom  the  question  of  man-s  destiny  is  a  matter 
of  grare  speculative  concern  can  have  read,  without  serious  and 
eoleom  interest^  the  discussion  ktelj  called  forth  in  England  bj 
Mr*  Frederic  Harri^jn's  eesay  on  "  The  Soul  and  Future  Life."  * 
In  no  way,  perhaps,  could  the  darkness  of  incomprehensibility 
which  en^rouda  the  problem  be  more  thoroughly  demonstrated 
than  by  the  candid  presentation  of  so  many  diverse  views  by  ten 
writers  of  very  different  degrees  of  philosophic  profundity,  but 
aU  of  them  able  and  fair-minded,  and  all  of  them  actuated — each 
in  hk  own  way — by  a  spirit  of  religious  faith.  This  last  clause 
will  no  doubt  seem  startling,  if  not  paradoxical,  to  many  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  realize  how  true  it  is  that  there  is  often 
moro  real  faith  in  honest  skepticism  than  in  languid  or  timorous 
aaiNit  to  a  half-understood  creed.  But  no  paradox  is  intended. 
I^ilievo  tliat  tlierc  is  as  much  of  the  true  essence  of  reb'gion — 
the  vplrit  of  trust  in  God  that  has  ever  borne  men  triumphantly 
tluoQgh  the  perplexities  and  woes  of  the  world,  and  the  pos- 
jMBJon  of  which,  in  some  degree,  by  most  of  its  members,  is  the 
chief  defferential  attribute  of  the  human  race — I  believe  that 
there  ia  aa  much  of  tliis  spirit  exhibited  in  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
Hodej  as  in  those  of  Lonl  Blachford.  In  the  serenity  of  mood 
with  which  the  great  scientific  skeptic  awaits  tlie  end,  whatever 
ft  may  pirore  to  be,  in  the  unflinching  integrity  witli  wliich  liis 

*  Thi  tMm  if«  ill  repTodooed  la  Tht  Piepidar  Sdm»  MmiM$  SufpUmmt^  Kos. 
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intellect  refuBes  to  entertain  tliearies  tliat  do  not  seem  pr 
aecreditedj  in  the  glorious  energy  with  which,  accepting  the ' 
as  it  is,  he  performs  \vith  all  his  might  and  main  tl»' 
for  which  he  is  by  nature  fitted — in  all  this  I  can  eei-  ie 

of  a  trust  in  God  no  less  real  than  that  wliich  makes  it  pcstil 
for  his  noble  Christian  friend  to  "  believe  because  he  id  told." 
am  sure  that  1  understand  Prof,  Huxley's  attitude ;  I  think  I 
derfitand  Lord  Blachfoixl's,  also ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
fcrence  between  the  two  attitudes,  ^dde  as  it  is,  is  still 
intellectual  difierence.     It  has  its  root  in  differently' 
capacities  of  judgment  and  insight,  and  in  no  wise  fundamc 
ally  affects  the  religious  character.    It  will  be  well  for  tlie  wc 
when  this  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  so  as  to  leave 
farther  room  for  misapprehension.    That  great  progrees  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  learning  it,  we  need  no  other  proof  t' 
mere  existence  of  this  "Modem  Syra]K)5ium''  on  the  eu 
a  future  life.    Three  centiiriea  ago  it  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  propriety  for  the  ten  disputants  to  have 
joumed  their  sjTiiposium  to  some  ecclesiastical  court,  prejmrat 
to  a  final  settlement  at  Smithfleld.    One  century  ago  there  wc 
have  been  wholesale  vituperation,  attended  with  more  or  leas 
putation  of  unworthy  motives,  and  very  likely  there  would  ha^ 
been  some  Jesuitical  paltering  with  truth.    To-day,  however,  tlio 
tremendous  question  is  discussed  on  all  sides — alike  by  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  by  transccndontalist,  skeptic,  and  positivist — with 
evident  candor  and  pr^seworthy  courtesy ;  for,  in  spite  of  Prot 
Iluxley^s  keen-edged  wit  and  Mr*  ITarrison's  fervent  heat,  there 
u  no  one  so  fortunate  as  to  know  these  gentlemen  who  does  nc 
know  that  manly  tenderness  and  good  feeling  are  by  no 
incompatible  with  the  ability  to  exch^ige  good  hard  blows  in1 
fair  English  fight. 

It  Is  \rith  some  diflSdence  that  I  venture  to  add  my  voice  toj 
conversation  carried  on  by  such  accomplished  speakers,  ^  ^ 
preecnt  seemji  to  be  a  proper  occasion  for  calling  attt 
some  of  the  misconceptions  which  ordinarily  cluster  around 
treatment  of  questions  relating  to  the  soul  and  a  futnre  life. 
thttJi  entering  upon  the  discussion,  I  do  not  feel  called  u]x>n 
defend  any  particular  solution  of  the  main  question  at 
Going  by  the  ^^  light  of  Nature  *'  alone — to  use  the  old*fasliloM 
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phuic  it  will  bo  generally  conceded  that  the  problem  of  a  fu- 
fi.  *""  is  80  abBtrase  and  complicated  that  one  is  quite  excus- 
a^  ^fraining  from  a  dogrtiatic  treatment  of  it.     Kay,  one 

is  not  only  exciiBable,  one  is  morally  bound  not  to  dogmatize  un- 
)o6ft  one  has  a  firmer  baeis  to  stand  on  than  any  of  us  are  likely 
to  find  for  some  time  to  come.  We  may  entertain  h^^theees  in 
prirate,  but  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  urge  them  mitil  we  feel 
asorcd,  in  the  finst  place,  that  we  have  duly  fathomed  the  con- 
dilions  i^^niatte  for  a  nitional  treatment  of  the  problem.  It 
HpDcdd  appear  that  some  of  the  participators  in  the  ^^  Modem 
eyinposiiini  ^  have  not  sufficiently  heeded  this  obvious  maxim  of 
philoiwphic  caution*  Looec  talk  about  ''  materialism ''  is  apt  to 
imply  loaeae  thinking  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  metaphysical 
r^tsoRs  of  bo<iy  and  gonl  are  to  be  apprehended.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hirfwm^  aa  a  poeitivist,  will  say  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
apprehending  the  metaphysical  relations  between  body  and  soul ; 
bnt,  howoTcr  that  may  be,  there  is  some  laxity  of  thought  ex- 
hibited in  charging  Prof.  Huxley  with  "  nmterialism  "  because 
lie  speakft  of  **  building  up  a  physical  theory  of  moral  phe- 
nomena'* At  Uio  wime  time,  I  tliink  we  mnBt  admit  that  Prof, 
Hnxlej  ia  talking  somewhat  loosely  when  he  uses  such  an  ex- 
L  To  tiy  to  explain  conscience,  with  metaphysical  strict- 
a  result  of  the  grouping  of  material  molecules,  is  some- 
Ullllg  whidi  I  arn  sure  Prof.  Huxley  would  never  think  of  doing; 
but,  nnlees  I  am  entirely  mistaken  on  tliis  point,  there  is  no 
und  for  Mr.  Harrison's  charge  of  materialism. 
T41  ikcH)  PruL  Huxley  charged  with  materialism,  and  in  a  re- 
pnmchfiil  tone  withal,  by  a  positirist  who  does  not  acknowledge 
the  mtstcnoo  of  a  soni,  Siivc  in  some  extremely  Pickwickian  sense, 
h  a  Ptnnge,  not  to  say  comical,  spectacle.  **  What  next  ? ''  one  is 
lod  to  a»k*  FotiitiTifets  are  apt  to  have,  indeed,  an  ecclesia*- 
Mcai  stylo  of  expf^easion,  and  one  would  almost  think,  from  liis 
tDHnier,  that  Mr,  Harrison  was  making  connnon  cause  with  tlieo- 
Ipgittna*  Into  the  axplanation  of  thia  curiona  phenomenon  I  can- 
_.  -  1^-^  ^,-  i-*,!  t      ,  .  ^     yj^^  rc*a^ons  for  it  are  somewhat  rec- 

inked  with  the  general  incapacity  under 
I  to  labor,  of  understanding  the  real  import 

"  *-  -      }}      '^  *     riay  be,  the  imprcis- 

y  Mr.  Spencer  and 
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Prol  Iluxlej  are  materialiBtic  is  bo  widely  spread,  tlmt  it  ia  wortk 
our  whOe  to  spend  a  few  moments  in  ascertaining  what  iBJitearttt 
idm  is,  and  how  far  it  is  involved  in  recent  scientific  6pectiktio& 
Is  tlie  present  drift  of  scientific  thought  really  getting  toward 
teriaUsnif  or  is  it  not  ? 

No  epithets  are  more  familiarly  used  nowadays  than  ** 
terialism ''  and  "  materialist/'  but  their  oixlinary  function  h  vt 
perative  rather  than  logical.  As  vague  terms  of  abuae  tlioy  ait 
hurled  about  with  a  zeal  tliat  may  be  praiseworthy,  but  with  ifl 
indiBcreetness  that  is  scarcely  commendable^  being  aimed^  ss  oftisi 
aa  not,  at  the  heads  of  writers  who  doubt  or  deny  the  subelanlU 
existence  of  matter  altogether  I  Such  blunders  show  (amonf 
other  things)  how  difficult  metaphysical  studies  are^  and  indiont^ 
that  a  little  more  care  expended  upon  analysis  and  definidoD 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  true  that  somctliing  has  alr^j 
been  said  upon  this  point — enough,  one  would  think^  to  obviilt 
the  necessity  of  turning  back  to  slay  the  resuscitated  ghosts  ol 
thrice-slaughtered  misconceptions.  On  the  character  of  materkl* 
ism  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  talenblj 
explicit.  Prof.  Huxley  has  summed  up  the  case  with  his  ciistoiih 
ary  felicity,  at  tlie  close  of  that  famous  Edinburgh  lecture  which 
everybody  is  supposed  to  have  read.*  In  my  work  on  ^*  Cosmfe 
Philosophy,"  I  have  devoted  a  very  plain-spoken  chapter  to  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  it  is  not  a  bad  pla&y 
when  you  have  once  got  liold  of  a  truth,  to  keep  hanunering  it 
into  people's  heads  on  all  occasions,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
voted  a  tedious  bore  or  a  victim  of  crotchets.  We  live  in  a  hur- 
ried and  not  over-intelligent  world,  wherein  the  wariest  of  m  dfi 
not  always  pay  due  heed  to  what  we  are  told,  and  the  keenesi  do 
not  always  divine  its  sense ;  but,  after  we  have  heard  it  repeated 
fifty  times  that  Alfred  was  an  Englishman,  and  Charles  the  Gi 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in  waking 
the  historical  import  of  such  statements.  In  tliis  pithy  U» 
somewhat  cynical  suggestion  I  shall  seek  an  excuse  for : 
here  to  what  I  have  said  more  than  once  already.f 

From  one  point  of  view  materialism  may  be  cliaraetoriaed  ^ 

•  "  The  Ptifnioml  Bnsb  of  Ulc"— **  Uy  Sennon*,*'  p.  ICa 
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of  opinions  based  on  the  assumption  tliat  matter  is  the 
existenoe.  On  this  view  the  phenomena  of  conscioufl 
are  euppoeed  to  be  explicable,  ajs  momentary  results 
dug  collocations  of  material  particles,  as  when  a  discharge 
two  or  mortj  cells  of  gray  cerebral  tissue  is  accompanied 
it  we  call  a  thought.  It  requires  but  little  effort  to  see 
ittlerialisin,  as  thus  defined,  docs  not  comport  w^ell  with  the 
dTttneed  philosophy  of  our  time.  Materialism  of  this  sort 
Bnty  of  defenders,  no  doubt,  but  not  among  those  who  are 
in  philosophy.  The  untrained  thinker,  who  believes  that 
(Op  of  phenomena  constituting  the  table  on  which  he  is 
jg  bag  an  objective  existence  independent  of  consciousness, 
robably  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this  sort  of  material- 
If  he  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  nervous  physiology,  he 
very  likely  to  adopt  some  such  crude  notion,  and  to  pro- 
t  as  zealously  as  Dr.  Maudslcy,  for  example,  as  if  it  were 
important  truth,  calculated  to  promote,  in  many  wap,  the 
^  of  mankind.  The  science  of  such  a  writer  is  y^vy  likely 
sound  and  valuable,  and  what  he  tells  us  about  ^voorara- 
a&d  frogs'  legs,  and  acute  mania,  will  probably  be  worthy 
ious  attention.  But  with  his  philosophy  it  is  quite  other- 
When  he  has  proceeded  as  far  in  subjective  analysis  as  he 
the  study  of  nerves,  our  materialist  will  find  that  it  was 
mtrated,  a  century  ago,  that  the  group  of  phenomena  con- 
Hg  the  table  has  no  real  existence  whatever  in  a  philosophi- 
For  by  "  i-eality  ^'  in  philosophy  is  meant  *'  pei-sistence 
N^ive  of  particular  conditions,"  and  the  group  of  phenom- 
nstitnting  a  table  persists  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  held  together 
;nition.  Take  away  the  cognizing  mind,  and  the  color, 
position,  and  hardness  of  the  table — all  the  attributes,  in 
that  characterize  it  as  matter — at  once  disappear.  That 
ling  remains  we  may  grant,  but  tliis  something  is  unknown 
iknowable :  it  is  certainly  not  the  group  of  phenomena  con- 
the  table.  Apart  from  consciousness  there  are  no  such 
color,  form,  position,  or  hardness,  and  there  is  no  such 
18  matter.  This  great  truth,  established  by  Berkeley,  is 
ry  foundation  of  modem  scientific  pliilosophy ;  and,  thougli 
been  misapprehended  by  many,  no  one  has  ever  refuted  it, 
is  not  likely  that  any  one  over  wilh    Concerning  the  value 
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of  Berkeley^e  idealism,  when  taken  with  all  its  ontolagieml 
cations^  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  disagreeinent ;  bat  his 
logical  analysis  of  tlie  relation  of  conscionsneeg  to  the  extead'^ 
world  is  of  ench  fundamental  importance  that,  until  one  hai  i 
tered  it,  one  has  no  right  to  epeak  on  philo60phical  qa<»t}oo& 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that  materialists,  as  a  rule,  have  not 
the  Berkeleian  psychology,  or  given  much  attention  to  it* 
general,  their  attention  has  been  too  much  occupied  with 
ments  and  ganglia,  to  the  neglect  of  that  close  subjective  analYI 
which  they  unwisely  stigmatize  as  dreamy  metaphrsia     11^ 
on  tlie  whole,  materialism  doej^  not  represent  anything  of  prk 
importance  in  mc»dem  philosi jphy ;  it  represents  mther  Ibe  < 
speculation  of  that  large  and  inci'easing  number  of  people ' 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  physiciil  ede 
without  posseestng  enfficient  subtilty  to  apprehend  their  tndi*' 
physical  bearings,    Biichner,  the  favorite  spokesman  of  tliia  da* 
of  people,  occupies  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Lamel^ 
trie  in  the  last  centnr}%  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  days  of  <w 
grandchildren  be  as  thorouglily  forgotten  as  his  predeoCGsor.  ^ 
the  same  barren  platitudes  will  be  echoed  by  some  new  writer  j 
the  scientific  phraseology  then  current. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  materialigmri  whid 
makes  it  for  a  moment  seem  important,  and  which  serves  to  cat* 
plain,  though  not  to  justify,  the  alarm  with  which  many  exo^ 
lent  people  contemplate  the  progress  of  modern  science.  A  eon* 
spicuous  characteristic  of  materialism  is  tlie  endeavor  to  interpret 
min<l  as  a  product — as  the  transient  result  of  a  certain  t^peciic 
aggregation  of  matter.  To  a  person  familiar  with  po«t-I 
leian  i>sychology  it  seems  ck^ar  that  such  an  endeavor  ia  qui 
hopeless,  and  that  no  such  interpretation  of  mind  can  ever 
made.  But  a  multitude  of  very  respectable  readers,  who  are  i 
so  profoundly  conversant  with  metaphysics  as  Sjienoer  and  H« 
ley,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the  doctrine  of  cvol 
is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  toward  just  such  an  interpr 
of  mind ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  common  to  alhjde  to  S]>cnc 
Huxley  as  "  material i^tii/'  which,  to  my  mind,  is  very  inuc 
one  were  to  allude  to  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  m  a  distiniri 
pro^lavery  orator.  The  mistake,  however,  is  not 
when  we  consider  its  eauKe^,     In  ]>oint  of  fact  the 
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oe  ia  thoronghly  materialistic,  though  probably  not  mora 
the  Isin^age  of  ordinary  discourse.  It  is  intensely  am- 
ic  for  HE  to  gpeak  of  the  table  as  if  it  had  eorne  objective 
independent  of  a  cognizing  mind ;  and  yet,  in  common 
we  invariably  allnde  to  die  table  in  tcmifl  which  imply 
gQoh  an  independent  existence.  Just  so  in  theoretical 
In  describing  the  development  of  life  upon  the  earth's 
Vtrfaioe,  when  we  say  that  conj&ciousnesg  appeared  on  the  scene 
I  passu  with  the  apjxjarance  of  nervous  systems,  it  is  not 
igQ  if  we  are  supposed  to  mean  tliat  conscionsness  is  aome- 
liow  prtxf^uni  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  nervous  tissue — that 
lint "  is  in  some  way  or  other  evolved  from  "  matter."  In 
i^,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.  Laxity  of 
is  mainly  responsible  for  tlie  misapprehension*  The 
lulionist,  in  describing  the  course  of  life  upon  the  earth,  is 
Ij  imparting  to  us,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  a  piece  of  historical 
Through  various  complex  and  indirect  procefisefl 
he  has  booome  capable  of  telling  us,  with  some 
ility,  how  things  would  have  looked  to  us  in  the  remote 
jpttt  if  we  had  been  there  to  sec,  lie  tells  ns  that  if  we  had 
been  on  hand  in  palaeozoic  ages  we  should  not  have  seen  the 
taheDOQietui  of  consciousness  manifested  in  connection  witli  a 
^iVgDient  of  porphyry  or  a  handful  of  sand  or  a  tree-fern,  any 
teoro  tlian  we  see  such  things  to-day,  but  only  in  connection 
with  animals  endowed  with  nerves.  In  thus  extending  the  re» 
of  present  experience  to  the  past,  the  element  of  sequence 
is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  causation 
by  nerve-matter.  Kevertheless  the  assertion  of 
OTolntiotiirt  is  purely  historical  in  its  import,  and  includes  no 
hypotbedi  whatever  as  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  consciousness ; 
least  of  all  b  it  intended  to  imply  that  consciousness  was  evolved 
from  matter.  It  is  not  only  inconceivable  fimo  mind  should 
IiftV0  been  produced  fn^rn  matter,  but  it  is  inconceivable  t/tat  it 
dBcmld  have  been  produced  from  matter,  nnleas  matter  possessed 
figmdy  the  attributes  of  mind  in  embryo,  an  alternative  which  it 
[t  to  invest  with  any  real  meaning.  The  problem  is  al- 
(CM>  abiinise  to  bo  solved  with  our  present  resources, 
ft  U  cnriouB  to  hear  honest  theologians  gravely  tirgin^ 
Mr.  Bpenoer  that  you  cannot  obtdn  mind  from  the 
caam*«-^xOb  260,  3 
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**  primordial  fire-mist "  unless  the  germs  of  mind  were  some 
present  already,  I  hope  I  am  not  accrediting  Mr.  Spenoer  ' 
any  opinion  he  does  not  hold,  and  I  speak  subject  to  eornjct 
but,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  I  have  more  than  once  heard '. 
in  conversation  urging  this  very  objection  to  any  materialktk 
interpretation  of  evolution.  His  wonderfully  subdJe  chapter  oo 
*'  The  Substance  of  Mind ''  *  contains^  as  I  understand  it,  tlic  etiot 
argument ;  but  it  is  easy  to  miss  an  author's  meaning  somettma 
when  the  point  expounded  is  so  formidably  abstract  and  geniinl 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  not  helped  much  by  supposing  timj 
germs  of  mind  to  have  been  soraeliow  latent  in  the  priiuev 
nebula.  The  notion  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use.  The 
point  on  which  we  can  be  clear  is,  that  no  mere  collocation 
material  atoms  could  ever  have  evolved  the  phenomena  of 
sciousness.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  We  are  eonfroiilj 
with  an  insoluble  metaphysical  problem.  Of  the  origin  of 
we  can  give  no  scientific  account,  but  only  an  hUtorical  oQis* 
We  can  say  when  (i,  e.,  in  connection  with  what  material  circiisi- 
stances)  mind  came  upon  the  scene  of  evolution;  but  wo 
neither  say  whence  nor  fiow  nor  why.  In  just  the  same  way ' 
see  ta4ay  that  mind  appears  in  connection  with  certain 
circumstances,  but  wo  cannot  sec  how  or  why  it  is  so.  Least ' 
all  can  we  say  that  the  material  circumstances  produce  mind  ;  < 
the  contrary,  we  can  assert  most  positively  that  they  do  noL 

Tlje  proof  of  this  rather  dogmatic  assertion  is  to  be  found  i|j 
tlie  careful  study  of  that  very  doctrine  of  the  '*  correlation 
forces'*  which  superficial  materialistj  have  exultingly  claimed  I 
their  own,  and  which  their  superficial  opponents  have  foolii 
conceded  to  them.  We  have  been  wont  to  hear  this  dc 
the  crowning  achievement  of  modem  science— decried  as  le 
ing  support  to  materialism*  If  this  were  really  so,  we  anti<t] 
rialists  would  liave  a  poor  case,  for  the  doctrine  in  questloQ  il 
eotablkbed  beyond  all  possibility  of  refutation.  But  it  ii  noC 
foally  ao.  On  the  contrary,  the  final  and  irretrievable  discomfit^ 
nre  of  materialism  follows  as  a  direct  corollary  fTum  the  dif> 
oovery  of  the  cf>rrt»hition  of  forces. 

By  the  loose  i>hnisc,  '*  correlation  of  forces,"  what  is  i 
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iMtDl  id  the  transformation  of  one  kind  of  motion  into  another 
kijid.  Wliat  used  to  bo  called  the  ''physical  forces" — anch  as 
Hfjmt^  beat,  magnetism,  and  electricity — are  now  known  to  be 
pfsOoliar  kinds  of  motion  among  the  imperceptible  molectiles  of 
which  perceptible  bodies  are  composed.  The  discovery  of  the 
**  conxjltttion  of  forces  "  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  any 
one  of  those  kinds  of  molecular  motion  is  constantly  liable  to  bo 
tnm^fonned  into  any  one  of  the  other  kinds,  or^  now  and  then, 
into  tlie  molar  motion  of  a  perceptible  body.  Heat  is  all  the 
time  l>eing  converted  into  light,  or  into  electricity,  or  into  the 
peculiar  kind  of  nndulatory  motion  known  as  **  nerve-force  " — 
and  r*Vvf  mrscL  And  the  law  of  the  correlation  is  that,  w^hen  any 
one  of  those  species  of  motion  appears,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
eome  oUier  species  disappeare  in  producing  it.  Throughout  the 
vorld  the  Burn-total  of  motion  is  ever  tlie  same,  but  its  distribu- 
liuii  into  heat-waves,  light-waves,  nerve-waves,  etc.,  varies  fmm 
moment  to  monient. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  an  organism, 
such  as  the  human  boily.  All  of  the  *'  force  " — i.  e.,  capacity  of 
motion — present  at  any  moment  in  the  human  body,  is  derived 
from  tl»e  food  that  we  eat  and  the  air  that  we  breathe.  As  food 
is  turned  into  oxygenated  blood  and  assimilated  %vith  the  various 
tttisues  of  the  l>ody — which  themselves  represent  previously- 
asiimikted  food — the  molecular  movements  of  the  food-material 
become  variomily  combined  into  molecular  movements  in  tissue 
— in  museular  tissue,  in  adipose,  in  cellular,  and  in  nerve-tissue, 
■nd  00  on.  Every  undulation  that  takes  place  among  the  mole- 
eoles  of  a  nerve  represents  some  simpler  form  of  molecular  mo- 
tion contained  in  food  that  has  been  assimilated ;  and,  for  every 
giren  quantity  of  tlie  former  kind  of  motion  that  appears,  an 
^jnlvjdent  quantity  of  the  latter  kind  disappears  in  prodncingit 
'  !  so  we  may  go  on,  keeping  the  account  strictly  balanced, 
„^:il  we  reach  the  jK^uIiar  discharge  of  nndulatory  motion 
between  ecpcbral  ganglia  that  uniformly  accompanies  a  feeling  or 
lAuesa.  What  now  occurs?  Along  with  this 
^r^^,....,.  ..*...  ,1  tmdulatory  motion  there  occurs  a  feeling — the 
primary  element  of  a  thought  or  of  an  emotion.  But  does  tlie 
moA^nprodu4^  the  feeling,  in  the  Mme  scum^  that  heat  produces 
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placed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  feeling  J  By  no 
The  oerve-motion^  in  disappearing,  is  simply  distributed  toft 
other  nerve-motions  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  tlicse  otlill 
nerve-rootions,  in  their  turn,  become  variously  metamorplto 
into  motions  of  contraction  in  muscles,  motions  of  seci^etion 
glands,  motions  of  assimilation  in  tissues  genemlly,  or  into 
other  nerve-motions.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  i 
morphosis  of  motion  into  feeling  or  of  feeling  into  motion*  Of 
coarse  I  do  not  mean  that  the  circuit j  as  thus  described,  lias  e?«f 
been  experimentally  traced,  or  that  it  can  be  experimentally 
traced.  Wliat  I  mean  is,  that,  if  the  law  of  tlie  "  correlation  of 
forces  "  is  to  be  applied  at  all  to  the  physical  processes  which  go 
on  within  the  living  organism,  we  are  of  necessity  bound  to  rcii* 
der  our  whole  account  in  terms  of  motion  that  can  bo  qnantit^- 
lively  measured.  Once  admit  into  the  circuit  of  metamorphoiii 
some  element — such  as  feeling — ^that  does  not  allow  of  quandt»- 
tive  measurement,  and  the  correlation  can  no  longer  be  ^rtib* 
lished ;  we  are  landed  at  once  in  absurdity  and  contradiction^  Sd 
far  as  the  correlation  of  forces  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  lbs 
entire  circle  of  transmutation,  from  the?  lowest  phy&ica*cheim<al 
motion  all  the  way  up  to  the  highest  nerve-raotion  and  all  the 
way  dow^n  again  to  the  lowest  physico-chemical  motion,  mttit 
be  described  in  physical  teniis,  and  no  account  wliatever  can  be 
taken  of  any  such  thing  as  feeling  or  consciousness. 

On  such  grounds  m  these  I  maintain  that  feeling  is  not  t 
product  of  nerve-motion  in  anything  like  the  sense  that  light  is 
sometimes  a  product  of  heat,  or  that  friction-electricity  ia  i 
product  of  sensible  motion.  Instead  of  entering  into  the  dyruunie 
circuit  of  correlated  physical  motions,  the  phenomena  of 
sciottsneas  stand  outside  as  utterly  alien  and  disparate  phi 
ena.  They  stand  outside,  but  uniformly  parallel  to  that  sej 
of  the  circuit  which  consists  of  neural  undulations.  The  rekt 
between  what  goes  on  in  consciousness  and  what  goes  on  simiil 
taneously  in  the  nervous  system  may  best  be  described  as  a  reli^ 
tion  of  uniform  eoneomitahce.  I  agree  with  Pri»f.  Huxley  aiul 
Mr.  Harrison  tliat  along  with  every  act  of  consciousnesd  theft 
goes  a  molecular  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain*  invoivbg 
a  waste  of  tissue.  This  is  not  materialism,  nor  docs  it  alter  a 
whit  the  poftition  in  which  wo  were  left  by  common-sansa 
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uervouB  plirsiology  was  erer  heard  of.  Everybody  knows  that, 
to  kmg  as  we  live  on  the  earth,  the  activity  of  miiid  as  a  whole 
is  acr'^'^^^'^ned  by  the  activity  of  brain  as  a  whole.  What  ner* 
▼OQfl  ,  >gy  teaches  is  simply  that  each  particular  mental  act 

ii  tocompanied  by  a  particular  cerebral  act.  In  proving  this,  the 
two  lets  of  phenomena,  mental  and  physical,  are  reduced  each  to 
Its  lowest  terms,  but  not  a  6tep  is  taken  toward  confounding 
the  one  step  with  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  keener  our 
analysis,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  two  can  never 
be  confounded.  The  relation  of  concomitance  between  them 
remains  an  ultimate  and  insoluble  mystery, 

1  believe,  therefore,  that  modem  scientific  philosophy,  as  rep- 
TCieiiled  by  Spencer  and  Ilnxley,  not  only  affords  no  support  to 
materialism,  but  condemns  it  utterly,  and  drives  it  off  the  field 
sitogether.  1  believe  it  is  even  clearer  to-day  than  it  was  in  the 
tune  of  Descartes,  that  no  possible  analytic  legerdemain  can  ever 
tnnslate  thought  into  extension,  or  extension  into  thought, 
Tbe  antithesis  is  of  God's  own  making,  and  no  wit  of  man  can 
Qadoit 

The  bearing  of  these  arguments  upon  the  question  of  a  future 
life  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  should 
»y  that,  among  highly-educated  people,  the  belief  in  a  continu- 
ance of  conscious  existence  after  death  has  visibly  weakened  dur- 
ing the  preecnt  century,  I  infer  this  as  much  from  the  timoroua- 
vmm  of  oonaervative  thinkers  as  from  the  aggressiveneaa  of  their 
nuUeal  opponent.^.  In  so  far  as  this  weakening  of  belief  is  due 
to  Ml  imperfect  apprehension  of  tlie  scientific  discoveries  which 
dor  i^e  has  witnessed  in  such  bewildering  rapidity,  a  word  of 
euitiaii  may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  all  that  physiological 
peyehology  haa  achieved  there  is  no  more  ground  for  doubt  as 
to  a  future  life  tcnlay  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Descartes; 
whitever  grounds  of  belief  wore  really  valid  then  are  equally 
Yalid  DOW.  The  belief  has  never  been  one  which  could  be  main- 
ttined  on  scten^o  groonds.  For  science  is  but  the  codification 
of  flxpericoee,  and  It  is  helpless  without  the  data  which  experi- 
gnoe  fiimiuhps.  Now^  science  may  easily  demolish  materialism 
mA  f  *  mind  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  matter, 

Imt  th4>  UiUtff  in  a  future  life  requires  something  more  than  this 
for  ita  foiiport.     It  n^unlrps  pviilcnef!  tli:it  tlie  phenomena  w© 
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clajss  as  mental  can  snbsist  apart  from  the  phenomena  we  cUn 
material ;  and  such  evidence,  of  courBe,  cannot  be  f  urniisbed  by 
science.  It  cannot  be  frnmished  until  we  have  had  some  aetBil 
experimental  knowledge  of  soul  as  dissociated  from  bodji  sod 
under  the  conditions  of  the  present  life  no  such  knowledge  cfli 
possibly  be  obtained.  But  this  undoubted  fact  1ms  a  twofold 
import.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  shuts  us  off  from  all  sdeih 
tiflc  proof  of  immortality,  on  the  other  hand  it  sliowe  tliat  the 
absence  of  scientific  proof  afiFords  no  valid  ground  for  a  ne^atifo 
conclusion.  If  soul  can  exist  when  dissociated  from  body,  wt 
have  no  means  for  apprehending  the  fact ;  and  therefore  our  im- 
bility  to  apprehend  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  deny  that  soul  mtj 
have  some  such  independent  existence.  We  cannot  ulluw  the 
materialist  even  this  cramb  of  consolation — that,  although  be 
cannot  prove  tliat  consciousness  ceases  with  death,  neverthcleo 
the  presumption  is  with  liim  and  the  burden  of  proof  upon  hit 
antagonists.  Scientifically  speaking,  there  is  no  pre^umptii 
either  way,  and  there  is  no  burden  of  proof  on  either  side, 
question  is  simply  one  winch  science  cannot  touch*  In 
future,  as  in  the  past,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  provisionally 
answered  in  different  ways  by  diffemnt  minds,  on  an  estimili^ 
of  what  is  called  "  moral  probability,"  just  as  we  see  it  diversely 
answered  in  the  "  Modern  Symposium."  For  my  own  part,  I 
ahould  be  better  satisfied  with  an  affinnative  answer,  ^  iiffording 
perhaps  some  unforeseen  solution  to  the  general  mystery  of  life.^ 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  every  true  philosopher  ought 
dread  even  more  than  the  prospect  of  anniliilation  ;  and  Ujat 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  letting  preference  tamper  with  lits  j 
ment  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  stigmatize  the  hope 
of  immortal  life  as  selfish  or  degrading,  and  with  Mr.  IIarfiMin*i 
proffered  substitute  I  confess  I  have  no  patience  whatever.  This 
travesty  of  Christianity  by  positivism  seems  to  me,  as  it  doe*  %6 
Prof.  Iluxley,  a  very  sorry  business.  On  the  other  hand,  I  csaii- 
not  agree  with  those  who  consider  a  dogmatic  belief  in  another 
life  eMential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duty  in  this.  Thoogfa 
wo  may  not  know  what  is  to  come  hereafter,  wo  have  at  any 
rate  all  the  means  of  knowledge  requisite  for  making  our  pros* 
snt  lives  pure  and  beautifuh  It  waa  Jehovah^s  cherished  Mr- 
Tint  who  declared  in  Holy  Writ  that  his  faith  wad  stronger  thaa 
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death.  There  is  something  overwhebning  in  the  thought  that 
all  oar  rich  stores  of  spiritual  acquisition  may  at  any  moment 
perish  with  ns.  But  the  wise  man  will  cheerfully  order  his  life, 
undaonted  by  the  metaphysical  snares  that  beset  him ;  learning 
and  learning  afresh,  as  if  all  eternity  lay  before  him — ^battling 
steadfastly  for  the  right,  as  if  this  day  were  his  last  ^^  IHsoe  ut 
9emper  victurus^  vive  ut  eras  marii/urua.^^ 

John  Fiskb. 


III. 
THE  ART  OF  DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION. 


PART     I  . 

When  Horace  was  asked  whether  art  or  iuBpiration  is  the 
more  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  a  dramatic  work, 
he  replied,  ^^  I  cannot  see  what  one  can  accomplish  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other."  Art  may  he  considered  to  be  the  body 
or  machine  in  which  genius  is  the  sonl  or  motive  power ;  lack- 
ing the  souly  the  body  is  helpless ;  and,  without  the  body,  the 
soul  has  no  expression.  But  in  these  impatient  times  many 
artists  grudge  the  diligence  and  patient  devotion  necessary  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  craft ;  affecting  to  be  all 
soul,  they  feel  contempt  for  what  they  call  the  mechanical  part 
They  aspire  to  succeed  by  effusion,  and  to  produce,  by  a  kind  of 
divine  visitation,  without  condescending  to  the  vulgar  process  of 
labor. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  been  reproached  with  exhibiting 
too  much  workmanship  in  his  dramas,  and  too  little  genius.  He 
made  the  most  of  the  little  he  had.  But  the  reproach  induoee 
him,  while  remembering  the  many  years  of  patient  and  ardent 
study  he  devoted  to  acquire  the  craft  with  which  he  ekes  out  his 
meagre  gifts,  to  reflect  how  vainly  he  sought  for  sources  of  artis- 
tic instruction  or  advice.  Therefore  he  proposes  to  place  such 
experience  as  he  has  gathered,  during  his  artistic  life,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  more  gifted  than  himself.  So,  as  the  Soman 
critic  has  it,  ^'  I  will  serve  as  a  grindstone,  where  others  may 
sharpen  their  wits — though  I  am  incapable  of  cutting." 

No  art  becomes  respectable  until  its  principles  are  acknowl- 
edged, methodized,  and  housed  in  a  system.   '  All  arts,  the 
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dmnis  excepted^  posaees  such  a  home  ;  but  tliifl,  the  greatest  of 
ftU,  remains  ft  vdgmnt 

If  ft  yoQDg  dranmtist  desire  to  Bttidj  the  art  of  dramcUie 
am^pc^Uumj  there  is  no  work  wherein  it3  precepts  may  be  found. 
If  ft  jrotuig  ftctor  seek  for  the  elementary  rules  of  his  craft,  there 
is  no  work  of  accepted  authority  on  the  art  of  acting  to  which 
1m>  can  apply. 

The  system  and  dhciplins  of  a  theatre  are  unwritten  tradi- 
tionSy  yet  ihey  form  the  process  by  which  the  drama  is  translated 
finxm  the  poet's  mind  to  the  stage* 

But  there  are  precepts  for  the  dramatist,  and  rules  for  the 
actor;  and  there  are  a  system  and  good  discipline  in  a  theatre. 
They  lie  scattered  over  the  stage.  Let  us  gnther  them,  and  set 
tbem  in  order  And  if  some  tilings  of  which  we  speak  shall  ap- 
pear wanting  in  dignity  and  importance  toward  the  rest  of  the 
anbjoei,  Id  it  be  remembered  that  the  good  builder  thinks  no 
part  of  bifl  building  beneath  his  care,  and  he  stoops  to  handle  the 
meanest  ingredient  to  bo  employed  in  his  work :  so  let  nothing 
that  concerns  a  drama,  from  its  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  to  its  performance  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  be  deemed 
loo  fmall  a  matter  for  attention  and  for  record. 

A  drama  is  the  imitation  of  a  compete  action  formed  hy  a 
mjnenos  ijf  inddtiits  de^l^icd  to  he  aded^  not  narrated^  hy  the 
psrmm  arpsrsofis  whom  such  incidents  hefall,^ 

Its  object  is  to  give  pleasure  by  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  a  sympathy  for  fellow-creatures  suffering  their  fate. 

A  wmplets  action  is  one  that  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end^  and  is  composed  of  matters  which  relate  to  each  other 
and  not  to  any  other  action.  The  beginning  is  a  thing  which  re- 
qoiros  nothing  anteoedent  to  account  for  it,  but  causes  an  expeo> 
ladon  of  iomething  to  follow.    The  end  is  that  which  is  natural- 


*  to  Stinivf  Iftgedy,  Ariflotle  labors  noder  a  self-imposed  diJficulljr,  of  fndadUig 
inv  Iftta^  vHtiia  o«r  daWffiltTffli  dtmmA,  ^d  a  pajtjcul&r  kind  of  drama.  Ho  sajB : 
^Tliftltj  It  Ml  fmlUtloa  of  la  aetioo.  Important,  entire,  and  of  a  proper  magnitude, 
%f  iMigaa^t  toibtltiibfid  anil  mid^red  pl«a«ur&b1e,  but  hy  different  means  in  diffGreni 
|f  ti^  to  t^t  w^f  not  of  narration  bni  of  action,  cITectlng  through  pity  and  terror  a 
patms^km  aftd  f«iiiC9DeBt  of  tooh  pa«kniB."  The  obscmfty  of  ihU  interpretation 
MHM  l»  bo  owliiff  lo  tbi  eompletltj  of  Ibo  matter.  Bf  a  deSi^tlon  of  drama  in  the 
ifil  plaoa,  aaoh  kind  ol  dmnatio  aoiDpoaltioii  ma/  bo  Boboeqite&tljr  mora  okmlj  dia- 
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ly  after  something  else,  but  requires  nothing  beyond •     The  ] 
die  is  that  which  reqmree  something  to  precede,  and 
to  follow  it* 

By  a  sequence  of  imddenU  we  mean  sncli  a  succession  that  \ 
incident  compoBing  it,  except  the  first  and  last,  is  the  result^ 
some  one  of  the  preceding  incidents,  and  the  cause  of  one  of 
incidents  coming  after  it  in  the  series. 

The  action  is  demgned  to  he  acted^  not  narraUd^  the  * 
object  of  a  drama  being  to  imitate  human  creatures  at 
their  fate ;  and  we  feel  more  deeply  for  those  whose 
we  see,  and  we  believe  in  a  thing  we  see  done  to  a  greater  de^M 
than  if  we  heard  the  same  things  narrated. 

The  sequence  of  incidents  must  befall  a  person  or  permm$; 
for,  if  they  befall  an  animal  or  inanimate  objects,  as  may  happei 
during  a  convulsion  of  Nature,  such  an  imitation  is  not  a  dtiinia. 
It  is  sufficient  that  one  person  shall  be  the  sufferer,  for  a  sequence 
of  incidents  may  happen  to  a  single  individual ;  as  indeed  wis 
the  plan  of  all  tragedies  written  before  the  days  of  ^8chylii% 
who  first  introduced  a  second  person,  and  thus  invented  dialogai^ 

And  no  other  things  beyond  these  are  necessary  to  constit 
a  drama.f 

The  drama,  therefore,  has  two  parts:    The  action  wl 
causes  suffering,  and  the  persons  who  suffer.    But  persons 
by  their  natures,  and  suffer  differently  both  in  manner  and  dc 
according  to  their  natures;  this  self-distinction  defines  the 
ader  of  each,     Tet  character  is  only  a  quality  issuing  from 
belonging  to  the  persons.    And,  as  the  sequence  of  incidenia 
snppoaed  to  take  place  somewhere,  scenery  becomes  oonvenii 
to  represent  such  places ;  or  articles,  such  as  costutne,  weaf 


•  Arise  Poet. 

f  Some  feir  jear»  ago,  during  a  irbl  before  the  Court  of  Quevn^a  B«iicii,  \m  LaB> 
don — and  the  beoch  wma  a  fall  one,  the  presiding  judge  bemf^  tbe  Lord  Chiei^mi&m 
Sir  Alexander  Cocktmra — tbe  question  arose  what  waa  a  dnnnatic  oompoaitjoa,  wak 
hov  It  was  to  be  diatingaUbed  from  a  **  rancty  *^  onterULininent ;  the  caao  beiom  Ite 
court  being  the  managem  of  the  London  thcatrea  tftrtut  the  Albambrm  If  tuic  Dal^ 
tb«  ma&ageia  complaining  that  dramaa  were  rcpreftcntcd  at  the  AJbambn^  wlikb 
building  waa  not  dulj  licenaed  for  a  theatre.  The  Albambra,  in  dofena«v  rTrufnaiii 
thml  ita  eihibUiona  w«poi  not  dmisaa.  The  question  aeemed  to  {»uail«  tb*  i 
oa  both  iidi*,  aod  It  waa  left  by  tb«  beaob  anaetlied. 
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sod  fumiture,  are  used :  so  another  part  is  produced,  and  this  is 
Ilia  dacoraiion  :  it  belonga  to  and  issues  from  the  action*  Yet 
BBtlier  dmracter  nor  the  decoration  is  necesBary,  but  only  for  tlie 
better. 


Of  these  two  parts,  essential  to  each  other,  the  action  is  the 
mmt  important.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  sullering ;  for  persons 
foffer  in  consequence  of  what  they  do,  or  of  what  is  done  to 
dienii  and  not  because  they  are  of  a  particular  character.  A 
graitp  of  persons  uttering  a  series  of  noble  thoughts,  or  engaged 
in  passionate  discussion,  does  not  afford  so  momentous  a  consid* 
erition  as  the  same  group  enduring  the  visitation  of  a  series  of 
(alimitieSy  or  engaged  in  a  battle. 

Agaio :  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  which  poets  find  in 
making  the  action — for  many  succeed  in  expressing  fine  ideas, 
in  depicting  characters,  who  fail  in  composing  a  plot — thej 
L  readily  spin  thoughts,  but  fail  in  weaving  them  into  a  pat- 
tern*   By   these  a  tragedy  is  regarded  as  a  series  of  noble 
otights,  expressing  a  passion,  instead  of  a  sequence  of  impor- 
at  incidents  producing  a  suffering,  of  which  noble  thoughts  are 
lisfioe. 

Again :  if  from  a  drama  we  strip  away  all  but  the  action, 
kere  i^till  remains  somethuig  important.  But  if  from  the  same 
:  we  take  away  the  action  only,  all  the  rest  signifies  nothing, 
.  paotomime  is  a  drama ;  but  a  conversation  between  two  per- 
1008,  although  each  of  them  sliould  develop  his  cliaracter  in 
sDch  dialogue,  is  not  a  drama* 

,$eeond  in  order  are  the  persons,  each  distinguished  by  his 
CT.     By  character  we  mean  that  individuality  in  a  person 
MVVy  the  consistency  of  feelings,  speech,  and  physiognomy* 

Of  least  importance  to  the  drama  is  t!ie  decoration*  But 
tkit  least  ^fiential  part,  like  wine  at  a  feast,  though  neither  the 
iDoet  wholesome  nor  necessary,  is  the  part  in  which  all  take  the 
iiK«t  delight,  and  with  which  we  come  away  the  most  impressed. 

If  such  an  imitation  of  human  beings,  suffering  their  fate,  he 
^dl  contrired  and  executed  in  all  its  parts,  the  spectator  is  led 
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to  feel  a  particular  sympathy  with  the  artificial  jays  or 

of  which  he  is  the  witnesg.    This  condition  of  his  mind  \%  called 

the  theatrical  illusion.     The  cnift  of  the  drama  is  to  proiln 

it,  and  all  its  concerns  conduce  to,  and  depend  upon.  thLs 

ment. 

These  may  be  considered  the  component  parts  efisentiAl  to  a 
dramatic  work.  Let  as  now  examine  each  part,  and  percetto 
what  is  proper : 

First,  of  the  action.  Tliis  should  have  a  certain  Imn^ 
It  is  too  short  when  the  incidents  composing  it  produce  so  iiOftD 
an  amount  of  suffering  in  the  persons  that  tlie  end  arrives  IxslbirB 
the  theatrical  illusion  is  established  in  the  mind  of  the  speiy 
tator,  or,  being  estiiblislied,  then  before  his  sympathy  is  8atiiJfl4 
For  example :  a  man  returns  to  his  home  and  tind^  a  robber  ta 
the  act  of  brealdng  into  his  house.  He  slays  liira.  lie  discoTon 
in  the  robber  his  own  son.  Here  is  a  completo  action,  ootn* 
posed  of  a  sequence  of  three  incidents  only ;  but  the  catustitipb^ 
arrives  too  hurriedly,  and  the  eflect  is  insignificant,  Tlie 
is  too  long  when  the  subject  presents  so  many  incidents 
eeases  to  be  perspicuous.  The  miiid  should  comprehend 
whole  at  one  view :  the  entire  design  being  under  regard 
picture,  or  a  statue,  is  to  the  eye;  for,  like  these,  a  drama  i«  a 
thing  to  be  seen.*  For  example :  if  the  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  drnma,  so  great  a 
number  of  incidents  and  personages  would  of  necessity  appear, 
and  so  many  places  be  visited,  that  the  spectator  muiit  beeocoe 
confused  with  the  variety.  Again,  there  is  a  limit  to  s^^ipttlbr; 
and,  if  a  variety  of  calamities  happen  to  many  persons,  the  spce^ 
tator  cannot  feel  simultaneously  sympathy  with  them  all ;  aod, 
if  the  variety  of  incidents  prolongs  the  troubles  of  one  p 
he  will  become  weary  of  an  inexorable  fortune.    The  action 


iropoo 

thatfll 
id  tH 
daiH 


erfiOBj- 
ioa^H 


•  Thtu,  in  the  painllnj^  bf  Horace  Vemct,  repitf^enting  the  *'  Cuptuws  of  iW 
ol  Abd-cUKodcr»"  the  tubject  is  bo  Urge  that,  to  comproheiul  it,  the  9tM«^ator 
remoTo  bimnelf  to  ft  certftin  dintftuce,  that  the  whole  nuij  be  brought  vriihin  ib«  Aoopi 
of  bit  eye;  but  there  he  toeee  the  value  of  the  details.  To  fnr.  ■;,»,.  tbe^c,  beil 
obliged  to  approach  the  picture,  but  Ijcro  be  losea  the  value  of  \  To  olrtkl« 

thia  error,  the  ftrtint  h&a  appareiitly  eplit  bia  pbin  into  acvcrul  luiMMDiu^te  deiigB^ 
Mcb  G&pftbta  of  forndng  a  ecpara^  picture,  aubaerTlng  txule«d  tbo  whole;,  but  i» 
fdfliig  il  III  OBi^,  ta  «ltiB«ii  of  gnudrar. 
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Hmtledf  thereforo,  to  those  human  cvente  included  between  a 
oilMtrophe  and  its  apparent  remote  cause,  which  perfectly,  but 
Bol  SQperfluousIy,  connect  the  one  with  the  other.  The  cause 
•boald  not  be  so  remote  that  its  connection  is  not  clear  to  the 
mind's  eye,  nor  so  adjacent  as  to  render  the  catastrophe  immi- 
0enL  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  most  important  play  should 
not  exceed  three  thousand  lines  in  length. 

The  incidents  should  b©  of  due  propartion  to  tlie  action  thqr 
eompoie ;  that  is^  incidents  composing  a  trivial  drama  should  be 
Irifta],  and  those  of  which  an  important  drama  is  composed 
should  bo  important*  For  example :  if  Sir  Peter  Tmzlej  in  *'  The 
S^ool  for  Scandal/'  were  to  kill  his  wife,  as  Oihetto  kills  Dee- 
dmnona^  the  effect  would  be  offensive,  such  a  catastrophe  being 
du^fxyportioiiate  to  the  rest  of  the  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
OdUUd  were  to  become  reconciled  to  his  wif^t  after  the  easy 
fashion  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  TeazUy  the  result  would  strike  us 
u  insignificant. 

The  parts  of  the  action  should  be  necessary  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole.  No  part  should  be  superfluous,  for,  however 
beantif dI  a  thing  in  itself  may  be,  it  becomes  displeasing  when 
ii  ia  uncalled  for  by  the  nature  of  that  to  which  it  pretends  to 
holomg*  And  if  any  necessary  incident  be  wanting  or  imper* 
Ceeli  the  action  must  appear  incomplete;  but,  composed  of 
pftrta  indispeniable  to  each  other,  it  will  have  the  quality  of  oo- 
haeioHy  and  nothing  can  be  taken  away  or  added,  without  injury 
to  llie  rest  aI^'  •  whole. 

80  mndi  1  ody  of  the  action. 

But  now  as  to  ita  movement.  It  should  have  progremm^ 
neither  resting  nor  retrograding ;  and  direciion^  neither  diverging 
nor  trreKilote.  Life  is  profluent ;  all  human  actions  are  directed 
to  some  desired  object,  and  Providence  produces  what,  as  they 
liappesii  we  call  a^  ' '  Imt  when  past  we  perceive  to  be  neces- 
nryraaulta.    An  hoiild  be  the  process  of  the  fictitions 

providenee  of  which  a  spectator  la  the  witness,  that  he  may  be 
M  to  believe  that  bo  is  watt  r  ^m  accom]  "  '  tof  a  des- 
tiny. Progreasian^  ordered  bv  n,  may  b  oniinuUyj 
having  which  quality  no  part  of  an  action  can  be  transposed  witk- 
ooi  injury  to  the  wholi\ 

If    a  ciimplete   action    pooeM  n  proper  lengthy  tnd   havo 
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proportion    and  cohesion   in   its   parts,  it  is  of    flvnmii^TW 
form. 

The  emotion  we  commonlj  call  intereH  is  the  pltidiure  »♦ 
feel  while  contemplating  the  gradual  production  of  a  compkftt 
and  Bymmetrieal  form.  It  is  composed  of  expectation, 
and  reflection. 

Expectation  is  aronsed  by  the  be^aning,  suspense  is 
tained  by  the  process  of  development,  and  i-eflection  is  inTil 
by  the  repose  to  which  the  action  is  conducted.  But  the  fe 
iugs  must  be  excited  in  this  order*  For  the  spectator  must 
be  induced  to  reflect  at  the  beginning,  but  rather  be  looking  fk 
ward  with  curiosity ;  nor  should  the  past  occupy  him  while 
development  is  proceeding;  but  reflection  is  the  proper 
he  pays  to  the  middle  and  to  the  beginning  when  his  nundj 
satistied  with  the  end.  Of  these  the  middle  is  the  most  imf 
tant,  that  is,  the  suspense,  in  which  there  should  not  be  too  mi 
curiosity,  for  the  mind  thus  projected  is  removed  from  a  perfect 
employment  in  its  business,  which  is,  at  that  place,  to  be  whollj- 
in  the  development ;  and  when  the  end  arrives,  if  anything  else 
is  expected,  that  is,  if  suspense  agitate  the  mind,  it  is  evident  thit^ 
the  end  has  not  come,  but  the  poet  is  still  in  the  middle  of 
action. 

This  definition  of  interest,  applied  to  other  arts,  such 
sculpture^  music,  painting,  and  poetic  narrative,  becomee 
clearly  exemplified.  If  we  contemplate  a  shapeless  mass  of  \ 
We,  we  take  no  interest  in  the  block :  but  let  a  sculptor  prodi: 
from  it  a  beautiful  figure,  commencing  with  the  hend  and  bm 
when  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  production  of  a  compIfHe  J 
symmetrical  form,  we  have  a  feeling  of  expectation,  As  be 
gradually  develops  the  body,  our  desire  to  see  tlie  rest  incTfiiiMS, 
but  the  feeling  is  not  satisfied  until  we  can  regard  the 
figure,  disengaged  from  the  mass  and  complete. 

In  music,  if  one  half  of  a  melody  l^e  given  to  ns,  wo 
to  hear  the  remainder ;  but  a  number  of  harmonious  chop 
played  in  succession,  not  forming  or  being  part  of  a  melodjs ' 
fail  to  produce  a  like  feeling  of  expectation,  however  pic 
other  respects  they  may  be. 

And  in  painting:  If  a  number  of  figures,  or  objects^  a^ 
MmUed  without  relation  to  each  other,  l)e  presented  to  os^  sdgIi 
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i  picture  will  fail  to  arouse  any  interest,  however  well  painted 
etch  figure  or  object  maj  be.  But  let  the  same  figures  or  ob- 
jeeta  be  redistributed  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  design,  if 
<mljr  one  part  of  such  a  picture  be  exhibited,  we  ardently  desire 
to  fee  the  other  parts  of  it,  and  to  comprehend  the  whole. 

And  in  poetry :  The  life  of  David,  as  narrated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptores,  possesses  the  charm  of  interest,  because,  learning  from 
the  first  the  object  of  his  existence,  we  become  curious  to  know 
kow  his  fate  will  be  accomplished  ;  we  accompany  the  narrative 
niA  saspense  until  it  is  cloaed,  when  we  reflect  on  it  with  satis- 
fiictJOtL.  But  such  is  not  the  kind  of  emotion  excited  by  the 
FfiilrDB.  These  possess  even  greater  beauty  of  diction  ;  but  they 
hate  not,  as  a  whole,  a  complete  and  symmetrical  form.  In 
them  the  mind  is  always  satisfied  with  contemplating 
enjoying  the  matter  under  consideration,  not  being  in  bus- 
%  neither  entertaining  anything  that  is  past,  nor  desiring 
at  is  to  come.  One  may  begin  this  work  in  the  middle,  trans- 
^jom  any  part  of  it,  or  take  any  chapter  away,  without  injury  to 
\  rest  or  to  the  whole. 

If  these  conclusions  be  true,  they  may  reasonably  account  for 
thfi  charm  we  feel  in  certain  works  of  fiction,  and  in  many 
dnmas,  wherein  the  treatment  and  material  are  manifestly  in- 
Ty  bat  being  of  shapely  design  they  prove  more  interesting 
works  displaying  more  power  and  wit,  but  wanting  in 
itial  aymraetrical  form.  The  novels  composed  by  Alex- 
Dnmaa,  the  elder,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  It  is  impos- 
jblc  to  resist  the  appetite  created  by  the  progress  of  his  story, 
none  for  its  treatment  by  way  of  diction  or  character. 
r'a  mind  is  projected,  anticipating  what  is  coming,  but 
^eigerto  pass  over  what  is  doing.  French  writers  and  painters 
el  in  the  composition  of  their  pictures,  being  cunning  draughts- 
B,  \mi  they  are  for  the  most  pai*t  inferior  to  the  Germans  and 
I  English  in  sentiment  and  color. 

be  convenient  to  distinguish  between  the  terms  in- 
sympathy.    Interest  is  concerned  about  events,  sym- 
I«lby  about  persons*    We  feel  sympathy  with  a  person,  but  we 
interest  in  the  career  of  such  a  person.    Or,  if  a  misfortune 
oqU  entail  a  series  of  calamities,  we  feel  interest  in  the  sequence 
fi&cidenta.    But  no  such  interest  can  arise  when  the  misfortune 


^Ed 
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ia  nnpregnani;  and,  when  the  result  of  any  series  of  mtsfortitiiit 
arrives,  our  iiitereet  is  at  end,  but  our  sympathy  with  the  viedift 
is  not  ended.  It  will  be  seen  that  interest  does  not  dep  ' 
much  upon  invention  as  upon  order,  and  is  most  keenly  r 
when  the  order  of  the  incidents  composing  an  action  ia  ao  pes^ 
feet  tliat  the  reader  or  spectator  is  led  to  suspect,  in  some  dq^rae, 
what  is  coming ;  in  this  state  he  is  doubly  curious  to  disoowr 
if  his  anticipations  will  be  fulfilled,  and  in  what  manner  tbcj 
wiO  be  accomplished.  Here  invention  is  of  great  impofrtoiKi^ 
for  it  should  conduct  the  action  by  unexpected  iQcidenti  lo  • 
satisfaction  of  his  desire.  Invention  may  be  termed  tiie  power  o( 
finding  what  is  new,  and  should  not  be  confonnded  with  tba 
faculty  of  shaping  a  given  subject  into  a  symmetrical  form* 
We  may  now  speak  of  the  unities.  These  celebrated  preeepte 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Greek  tragic  poeti| 
d  recognized  by  them  as  essential  principles  of  dramiilio  iidii* 
tecture.  The  French  classic  school  insigt  on  their  obaervuioa, 
with  less  allowance  than  the  great  founders  of  the  drama  aSofdod 
themselves  in  this  matter. 

1.  The  unity  of  time  restricts  the  action  of  a  tragedy  to  tit 
limit  of  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  one  revolution  of  the  aon. 

2.  The  unity  of  place  confines  the  action  to  one  spot, 

3.  The  unity  of  action  requires  the  tendency  of  the  tneidaQli 
to  one  catastrophe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  and  Tahie  of 
the  unity  of  action,  bat  the  utility  of  the  other  two  appears  to 
be  questionable.  The  highest,  in  truth  the  only  ant^  '  a 
the  subject,  does  not,  in  his  "  Poetics,"  insist  on  any  &i  ♦; 

he  refers  casually  to  the  mnity  of  time  as  an  observance,  addtag 
that  it  was  not  adhered  to,  and  mates  no  mention  whatOTer  of 
the  unity  of  place,  Horace,  in  his  brilliant  fragment,  the  **  Art 
Poetica,"  *  refera  to  the  unity  of  time,  but  without  iusistance; 
of  the  others  he  says  nothing. 

♦  The  **  An  Toelica**  has  been  severely  handled  by  flotoo  eminent  cHtIca  (H^qiIm^ 
JultQi  Scaligiir,  and  Dacter),  who  fail  to  find  Ln  it  a  perspficitoua  dcfii^  It  U  db> 
pilar  tlut  Uomte  ahoutd  oommciKxi  this  poetic  eflsay  with  ten  Uoet  latlriciQf  ibf 
lack  of  imltj  and  propHetj  with  which  the  poem  it§e1f  i^  now  charged.  ^  ■  •  ' '  «o 
Tt!fT>t*hf^  wotkf  wo  may  fairly  f urmite  it  was  not  publiahcd  durlfia  1>^*  ^ 

matt  |iRibftbly  wta  found  among  hit  pftpert  alt^r  Uia  death,  and  given  to  luc  -ciTia  bf 
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The  Gr<>ek  tragic  poets  disregarded  these  rules  when  it  snited 
tiietr  con*  to  do  so.    Kuripides,  during  the  singing  of  an 

ode  in  "  1  *.-  ^-  ..j  plicauts/'  sends  an  army  from  Athens  to  Thehes, 
fights  a  battle,  and  receives  news  of  tlie  engagement.  Again^  in 
•*Tlie  Trachinim/^  Sophocles  travels  thrice  during  the  play  be- 
tween EabcEa  and  Tliessaly.  And  in  '*  The  Eumenidcs "  the 
tcene  of  the  drama  is  sliiftecl  by  ^schylus  from  Delphi  to  Athens, 
Ag^ain,  in  the  "  Ajax'*  Sophocles  changes  his  scene,  the  subject 
teqniriiig  it.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  continual  presence 
of  the  dboros  on  the  Greek  etagc,  and  the  practical  diflScultiea 
t'  lire  opposed  to  change  of  scenery,  obliged  their  drama* 

U.^.,  V  ...vcept  conditions  which  have  been  mistaken  for  principles. 

If  tlieif  purpose  is  to  oblige  simplicity  in  the  action  and  per- 
^MCQOnsiie.'^s  in  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  composing  it,  it 
lugrbe  tdmitted  that  their  observance  tends  to  obviate  confusion, 
and  enoouroges  symmetry ;  but  the  first  two  circumscribe  the 
dnuna  irithin  narrow  limits,  and  entiiil  monotony  of  design  and 
coldneea  of  treatment. 

The  French  dramatic  academy  would  have  us  believe  the  uni- 
tici  were  regarded  by  the  Greek  poets  (like  the  principles  of 
pervpeclivo  in  drawing)  as  essentials  in  dramatic  composition — 
••  har$  le4  unUeftpoitU  de  mluij^  But  when  they  point  triumph- 
mntljr  to  Kjfccine  and  Corneillc,  who  conformed  to  the  unities,  we 
loight  reply  that  tliia  pair  became  great  tragic  poets  in  spite  of 
tbe«e  tiutnmelti^,  not  because  of  them. 

Tohiire  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  "  If  the  dramatist  repre- 
sents s  coDJipirticy,  and  extends  the  action  to  fourteen  days,  he 
mmt  gtre  me  an  account  of  all  that  passes  in  these  fourteen 
dftya,'*  Surely  not  of  all  that  has  occurred  (that  is  the  pro%nnce 
of  ft  jonnialist)^  but  of  all  that  concerns  the  conspiracy — ho  must 
follow  the  incidents  that  make  up  that  chain  of  events. 


hM»  ftecatocK  it  tji  «  coU<^iaii  of  mftxiiitiy  Ufee  onset  jewds,  i!x<|itisHe1x  polished, 
pmMf  impaM  «^tlt  laidUatiDg  a  edraprebienilTe  comj  on  tlie  dr«tna  tbej  were 
19  ftdom,  Tbtit  dijejtHti  mtrnhns  of  the  poet's  form  niaj  not  bftvo  been 
[  bf  htm  lor  publlftftiSon  ta  tbii  ixiiMelliineoiifl  shape.  There  is  food  fi>r  eunouB 
t  b  Mpftrmtlng  llt«  T&riotit  ftibj^cWi  asiembled  In  this  bn<;f  poem,  and,  thus 
I  ad  «pMfd  out,  th«  ifork  bc«Mnei  inrfvted  irfth  a  new  Interest ;  for,  if  the 
Oj^JiCi*!!  b«  •  filr  ^nt,  wr  enn  Uim  oentfsnpUto  the  process  of  thit  mosl  •lig^'it  of  ill 
9o«U  4miia$  Um  period  of  hii  fiootic  ineabttion. 

VOL.  oonn,— »o*  860.  4 
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We  have  perceived  the  sole  ohject  in  dnun&tic  const 
is  to  attata  such  an  imitation  of  human  actiona  as  to 
]>erf6Ctly  the  theatrical  illusion  in  the  mind  of  tho  fipcclakri 
The  only  useful  purpose  of  the  unities  is  to  aid  the  poet  iJi  tUf 
matter.  May  we  not  Bubstitute  the  unity  of  probability  for  til 
three  %  The  action  in  the  tragedy  of  '*  Othello  "  vi< 
ties  of  time  and  place,  the  voyage  from  Venice  to  Ly  y.  un  ^.^^i-, 
place  between  the  first  and  second  acte^  while  tlie  last  four  odi 
conform  very  nearly  to  the  classic  precepts,  but  the  mind  of  ibi 
spectator  doea  not  reject  tho  first  act,  because  it  is  a  prolugiio  lo 
the  action  of  the  other  four. 

It  is  rare  that  an  important  action,  from  its  remote  caitfe  to 
its  cataetroplie,  is  entirely  accomplished  within  the  spftoo  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  on  one  spot.  If  all  dramas  had  Encb  con- 
tracted plots,  their  monotonous  forms  would  appear  artiliciaL  K 
natural  action  occurs  thus;  An  incident,  which  may  be  caOei 
getierative^  because  sometliing  comes  of  it,  takes  place ;  it  may  te 
immediately  followed  by  its  result,  or  it  may  not ;  but,  whenefer 
and  wherever  it  does  occur,  that  result  is  the  second  incident  ]| 
the  true  dramatic  series.  The  sequence,  when  complete, 
have  led  the  spectator  from  place  to  place,  and  have  overleap 
time;  yet,  if  his  illusion  have  remained  imbroken,  the  unity  | 
probability  has  been  preserved,  and  more  than  this  he  wiU 
appreciate  nor  desire. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  were  not  dogmas,  pronoitnced 
by  the  Greek  poets  or  critics  after  the  drama  was  created 
perfected  as  an  art;  they  were  the  features  of  the  drama 
birth.  The  source  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  the  declaimi 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  our  methods  of  publicmlli 
the  poet,  taking  his  stand  in  some  convenient  public  place,  ] 
cited  his  work,  precisely  as  our  strcet-preaeherB  now 
andienees  around  them  to  hear  a  discourse.  He  was  callod  _ 
rbapfiodist  When  Homer  thus  delivered  his  "Iliad,"  he  per 
aonated  the  characters  of  Achilles,  Ulysses,  or  Hector, 
spoke.  Hero  was  the  germ  of  the  drama*  In  tho 
action  is  by-gone;  the  scene  is  described  and  the  per 
spoken  of  as  third  persona.  In  the  drama,  tho  action  h  pi 
the  scene  is  visibto,  and  the  persons  arc  the  speakers.  The  senli* 
aoents  and  passions  are  supposed  to  be  theirs — ^tbe  poet  disaji* 
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The  Greek  tragic  poets  could  nerer  accomplish  this  sac- 
lifiee:  in  their  dnimas  the  poet  is  always  audible ;  he  is  personi- 
fied in  the  chorns  ;  he  never  forgets  the  rhapsodist*  We  know 
^JSeehylus  better  than  Cljteninestra ;  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
are  more  prominent  tlian  Antigone  and  Electra.  It  is  not  so 
with  Shmkespearc:  he  is  concealed  behind  Hamlet,  Falstaff, 
fioialtiid,  and  Lear.  How  is  it  with  Moliere  ?  Does  he  not 
peep  arer  the  shoulder  of  George  Dandin,  and  hide  under  the 
doak  of  Tartufe  i  As  dramatists  these  surpass  the  Greeks ;  how 
tlioy  meastirc  with  them  as  poets  is  not  our  present  concern. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  tragedy  there  was  only  one  actor,  and 
afs  of  course,  he  never  left  the  stage,  the  action  was  necessarily 
continuooii,  and  the  unities  bec*ame  inevitable,  ^sehylus  added 
a  second  personage,  and  tliis  invented  dialogue*  Sophocles  add- 
tA  %  third,  and  then  we  find  the  poets  ™lating  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  when  the  nature  of  their  action  requires  it. 

It  iliould  not  be  forgotten  that  this  ancient  drama  differed  in 
all  reipecta  from  ours.  Music  and  dancing  accompanied  the  play 
in  eocfa  large  proportion  that  the  eidiibition  rcsemble<l  a  grand 
tvigie  opera.  The  dialogue  was  chanted,  the  subjects  bleated 
were  tor  the  most  part  religious  or  semi-religious  fables,  and 
tbe  performance  itself  was  part  of  religious  exercise.  The  spec- 
tators lent  their  faith  to  the  representation,  as  we,  at  this  period, 
§hoald  lend  our  feelings  if  we  could  witness  a  perfect  dramatisa- 
tion of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour;  for  Prometheus,  in 
the  eyea  of  the  Greek,  was  a  man-god,  who  was  crucified  for 
tbe  iakc  of  the  human  race. 

In  attempting,  therefore,  imitations  of  the  ancient  form  of 
tragedy,  we  may  not  omit  the  most  important  parts.  The  French 
elanie  poeta  necessarily  omit  several  elements.  They  omit  tbe 
ntl^iu  diaractcr  of  the  exhibition ;  they  omit  the  chorus  and 
iti  attendant  sympathies ;  they  omit  the  music  and  dancing ;  they 
write  m  a  language  wanting  in  the  delightful  but  lost  quality, 
proiodj — for  etch  Greek  word  had  its  notes,  and  a  comijosition 
of  wonls  funned  a  melody, 

Thi«  part  of  a  drama,  called  the  tmlopmia^  is  ranged  by  Aris- 
totle on  ft  lerel  with  tJie  diction.  The  method  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  was  proper  when  applied  to  such  elements;  but  Kacino 
and  Cmieflle  oonstmct€d  a  pseudo-classic  form,  neither  ancient 
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nor  modern,  but  resembling  the  incongraons  costume  of  their 
hero,  who  nsuall  j  wore  a  Greek  hehnet  over  a  full-bottomed  wig. 
The  essence  of  a  rule  is  its  necessity;  it  must  be  reasonable, 
and  always  in  the  right.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  do  not 
seem  to  be  reasonable,  and  have  been  violated  witii  impmiity, 
therefore  are  not  always  in  the  right.  The  liberty  of  imagina- 
tion should  not  be  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  restrictions  and  tradi- 
tions that  lead  to  dullness  and  formality.  Art  is  not  a  church; 
it  is  the  philosophy  of  pleasure. 

Dion  BouacAULT. 
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Is  this  era  of  pacification  between  the  sections  lately  engaged 

ivil  strife,  the  queation  presses  upon  public  consideration, 

be  time  arrived  when  all  the  disabilities  imposed  upon 

ticipated  in  the  war  agaiust  the  Union  should  be 

Te  have  reached  a  period  when  each  party  to  that  memo- 
contest  may  begin  to  see  that  honest  and  brave  men  did 
ientiuusly  differ  upon  the  right  and  the  wrong  involved  in 
I  Witltout  deeming  it  proper  or  necessary  here  to  state  the 
r&0  %*iews  of  the  North  and  South,  few  men  are  nuw  found 
not  feel  that  the  natural  passions  of  war,  in  its  progress 
four  years,  tended  to  blind  each  to  any  palliation  or 
for  the  other  for  the  origin  or  conduct  of  it.  It  was  a 
ict  between  the  States  before  ibe  tribunal  of  last  resort 
-tdtima  ratio  reffum.  The  decision  was  adverse 
It  overthrew  the  claim  of  the  Confederate  States 
>  leeede  from  the  Union,  and  brought  them  back  into  the  Union 
mdet  the  groiit  Constitution  of  the  fathers  of  1789.  The  South 
U^Ftd  to  the  decree ;  and  in  every  form  the  States  of  that  seo- 
(ion  have  evinced  their  sincere  submission  to  the  judgment  pro- 
|MM|d  by  the  tribunal  of  war  upon  the  issue  joined  between  the 
I^^Bd  the  strife. 

"STo  ioond  thinking  man  in  the  Korth  now  dreams  of  holding 

^ulh  in  subjection  to  military  power,  or  of  treating  the 

em  States  otherwise  than  as  coequal  members  with  the 

States  of  the  Union,  or  of  not  dealing  with  the  citizens 

[)ath  as  equal  before  the  law  with  exery  citizen  of  the 

Erery  <hiy  witnesses  the  increasing  evidences  of  the 
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removal  of  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  eodpentU 
of  men  North  and  South  in  promoting  the  common  glory  tml 
prosperity  of  the  American  Union, 

Yet  there  remain  upon  the  statnte-book  two  or  more  of  tha 
enactments  which  stigmatize  American  citizens  with  dj^bLli^ 
calculated  to  do  no  good^  and  only  fitted  to  awaken  the  flame*  \ 
sectional  animosity. 

Among  these,  and  prominently,  is  the  ciril  disability  atatad 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment  upon  certain  persons  *  '  " 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  I 
upon  assuming  certain  offices,  Federal  or  State,  "shall  hare  en- 
gaged in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  t^  *  ^n  a3J 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof."  This  *  jldi^ 
certain  offices  Federal  and  State,  and  may  be  remored  in  fill  caits 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  eatli  House  of  Congress, 

By  an  analysis  of  this  provision,  it  will  be  seen — 

1.  The  power  of  removal  of  the  disability  created  by 
C5onstitution  is  without  excepliion.     The  constitntional 
ment  placed  no  one  beyond  the  pale  of  amnesty.     It  rej 
man  so  guilty  above  his  fellows  as  to  be  outside  the  benefit  j 
congressional  action*     From  Mr.  Da^ns,  the  Confederate 
dent,  to  the  humblest  soldier  or  citizen  engaged  in  inanrreclic 
this  amendment  gave  power  to  relieve  from  the  adjndgod  i 
bility. 

2.  It  was  a  disability  to  hold  office  only,  not  of  suf&ag 
of  any  other  civil  or  political  right  or  function, 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  disability  imposed  does  not  ext€ 
being  a  member  of  a  State  Legislature. 

Ilic  language  of  the  amendment  is  very  peculiar : 

"  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Cofi 
or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presidontj  or  hold  any  office,  dTill 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  whoj  Lavh 
previouiily  taken  an  oath  aa  a  raembcr  of  Congress^  or  as  an  officer  J 
the  United  States^  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  aa  i 
ozccutive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State/'  etc. 

This  amendment,  in  one  clause,  points  oat  what  poritiofl 
person  shall  be  disabled  to  hold,  and,  in  another,  thoae  for 
bftving  held  which  a  diaability  attaches  to  him.    It  is  dmi 
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wltli  care  and  deliberation,  and  wliat  it  expresses,  as  well  as  wliat 
ti  OQiitey  mnst  betaken  to  have  been  iotentional  and  not  iuad- 
at 

It  may  the  disabled  person  not  be  f 
Member  of  either  Hoaae  of  Congress* 
Proadential  elector. 

Civil  or  military  officer  under  the  United  States* 
r"   ■'       fiiilitarj  officer  under  any  State. 

!s  tliat  a  dibtinction  is  made  between  a  member  of 
a  civil  officer  under  the  United  States,  for  each  is 
Lnd  well  may  such  a  distinction  have  been  made ;  for 
in  Blount's  ea-^e,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  de* 
that  a  Senator  was  not  a  civil  officer  of,  and  afariiori^ 
the  United  States. 
PBearing  this  distinction  In  mind,  let  ns  now  look  at  what 
poaliona  tlie  person  must  have  held  in  order  that  disability  shall 
attadi  to  him: 

!•  Member  of  Congress. 
4.  Officer  of  the  United  States. 
?T      '       of  a  State  Legislature. 
L  i_'  or  judicial  oflieer  of  a  State. 

|n  fhU  clauise,  the  same  distinction  is  made  between  a  mem- 
/ress  and  an  officer  of  the  United  States. 
'  ther,  if  the  person  has  been  a  member  of  a  State 
ilatnre,  he  is  disabled. 

^BO  such  position  is  named  among  the  positions  such  a 
dimbled  to  hold.  With  the  position  of  a  member  of 
tic  Legislature  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  this  article,  as  one 
pefimisly  held  by  the  person,  it  is  omitted  in  the  enumeration 
HflbofG  which  he  shall  be  disabled  to  hold,  and  is  clearly  not 
ttio&g  fiucb^  unless  a  member  of  a  State  Legislature  be  a  civil  or 
loSitar}'     "     I  under  any  State. 

It  L  tr  that  a  member  of  a  State  Legislatui'e  is  not  a 

1  or  military  officer  under  any  State,  any  more  than  a  member 

is  a  civil  or  military  officer  nnder  the  United  States; 

\  hare  shown  that  the  latter  branch  of  the  proposition  is 

,  as  well  from  the  clear  language  of  the  former  clause  of 

neut  as  from  the  authority  of  Blount's  case. 

Li:  . liva,  tbei^fore,  that  this  amendment  does  not  disable 
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any  one,  no  matter  what  positions  be  may  have  lield^  to  beeleelfll 
to  a  State  Legislature.  This  is  perfectly  clear,  and  beyottd 
doubt;  and  it  thei'cfore  results  that  all  Confederatea,  frtiixi  Jlr. 
Davis  down  to  the  most  obscure  citizen,  may  not  only  vot«  for 
all  candidates  for  State  and  Federal  positions^  legislative  tod 
executive,  but  may  act  as  a  State  legislator,  and  as  such  ▼olo  f<t 
a  United  States  Senator.  If  these  things  be  so,  why^  should  sot 
Congress  extend  the  benefits  of  a  removal  of  all  disabilitici  froQi 
all  persons,  as  the  Constitution  proposed  to  it  to  do  hgr  a  two* 
thirds  vote  ? 

Congress  has  already  removed  the  disabilities  of  "  all  pemm 
whomsoever,  except  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  of  the  Thif^- 
Biatth  and  Thirty- seventh  Congresses,  officers  in  the  judicial,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  dqptr^ 
menta,  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  State-s,"  by  tlie  ad 
approved  May  22,  1872.  And  by  special  acts  Congress  hti  Hfr 
moved  from  a  number  of  the  excepted  chisses  their  diBabflitieiy 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  those  still  under  diMbflity 
are  so  few  as  not  to  exceed,  even  if  they  reiu.Jj,  one  thoussct! 
men. 

In  his  annual  message  in  December,  1878,  Preeident  uraii; 
uses  this  language : 

**  I  renew  ray  previous  recommendation  to  Congress  for  pfeaenil 
amnesty.  The  number  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  yet  laborilif 
under  disabilities  is  very  smiill,  but  enough  to  keep  up  a  eon99m^ 
irritation.  No  possible  danger  can  accrue  to  the  Government  by 
restoring  them  to  eligibility  to  hold  oflSce.** 

In  this  short  paragraph  the  President  notes  two  strong  ooo- 
iidenitions  :  first,  the  powerlessness  for  evil  of  the  few  to  wboei 
Wnesly  would  now  be  extended,  even  if  they  were  so  di«poeod; 
second,  the  irritation  produced  among  a  whole  people  by  tlic 
stigma  resting  on  a  few  whose  attitude  during  the  war,  ud  h 
bringing  it  on,  was  only  like  their  own. 

Doubtless,  under  the  inilueuce  of  this  message,  Mr.  Maytiafvlv 
''T  ^see,  a  Republican,  introduced  a  bill  to  rianov  V  ai§- 
of  all  persons,  without  exception.    It  pa4e«d  \im 

on  a  division,  by  a  vote  of  141  yeas  to  29  nays.  Tbe  llciuso  nn 
Republican,  of  which  Mr,  Blaine  was  then  Speaker,  and  si  mom* 
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tlrf  Iha  Committee  an  Rules,  from  which  Mr.  Majmard  re- 
cited the  hill.     The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  passed  to  a  second 

ling,  but  was  not  finally  acted  on. 

In  the  Forty^fourth  Congreee,  Mr,  Randall  oflfered  a  bill 
(very  eimilar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr,  Maynard)  on  the  15th  of 
DiOeiilber^  1875,  upon  which,  in  January,  1876,  the  fierce  debate 
ooenrrod  in  which  Atr.  Blaine  led  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
it  wmft  defeated.  The  whole  debate  showed  that,  onle^  the  name 
of  Mr.  Davis  was  excepted,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  would  not 
yields  80  that  the  whole  objection  to  general  amnesty  rests  upon 
the  ease  of  one  man. 

The  points  raised  as  to  him  cannot  be  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Thirty -sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  and  resigned 
opoQ  the  secession  of  his  State,  for  so  did  every  other  Southern 
Beiiftlor  and  Representative  who  sided  with  the  Confederacy. 
It  eannot  be  because,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  as 
ft  Senator,  he  violated  his  oath  in  takmg  part  with  his  State,  for 
Ibe  foarteenth  amendment  malces  that  no  objection  to  amnesty, 
since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  disability  it  imposes  on  every  parson. 
Aod  in  respect  of  this  poiut  so  often  in  the  past  cast  as  a  stigma 
i^n  *^  -  —  n  who  took  part  with  the  Confederate  States,  who 
hid  J  iy  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  a  remark  may 

be  quoted  of  Hon.  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  made  in  a  colloquy 
with  thio  writer,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  in  the  House  of 
Sflproaentatives,  in  regard  to  the  bearing  on  the  case  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Uie  Confederacy,  of  that  of  General  Washington,  who  had 
baeiii  a  sworn  soldier  of  George  III.,  and  yet  led  the  Revolution- 
mtf  ftimjea  against  his  king,     He  said : 

^  My  friend  will  allow  me  to  correct  him.  I  did  not  speak  of 
who  reaigned  thdr  commissions,  and  afterward  took  service 
the  Union*  I  spoke  of  those  who,  yet  being  under  oath,  eon- 
lemptaooslj  atniok  against  us  without  resigning,  as  many  of  them 
Ad,  with  their  oaths  still  upon  their  souls," 

While,  as  I  tlien  replied,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  peis 
•ooa^  it  is  nn-  '  *  -  '  r^  that  Mr.  Davw  was  not  one.  He  re- 
f^^  openl ;.  ^ack  to  his  State,  which  had  passed  its 

c  of  ieot^ 

M  «at.  then,  di*ij  ngijishee  the  case  of  this  one  man,  Mn  Dairi% 
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from  the  Vice-Prefiident  of  the  Coufederacy,  who  mt»  dailj  with 
the  respect  of  Korthem  men  in  the  present  Houfie  of  Bepresefll* 
ativesi  or  from  a  Bcore  of  others  in  the  present  CoBgremf 
are  in  cormmili  ca^uf 

It  is  alleged  that  he  was  privy  to  cruelty  to  prisoners*    I 
pleasure  in  eaying  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  who!  ^i 

does  not  know,  or  believe,  that  this  allegution  is  uti  ,i .  ^lottnd* 
less.  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  judgment  of  the  iRTiter,  wm  and  fa 
wholly  inc4ipable  of  committing  any  wrong  againi^t  an  muurmed 
and  defenseless  prisoner. 

But  if  the  evidences  relied  on  in  the  debate  of  1876  to  eilstK 
lish  this  gross  charge  were  sufficient,  they  were  iu  the  possessioa 
of  the  Government  while  Mr.  Davis  was  in  prison,  for  two  jean. 
When  Mr.  Boutwell,  on  the  11th  of  June,  18G6,  offered  a  reso- 
lution to  hold  Mr.  Davis  for  trial,  it  was  only  for  treason,  Wbea 
he  was  bailed,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Government,  in 
1867,  Mr  Evarts  (the  present  Secretary  of  State)  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  Federal  court  on  that  occasion^  ll 
was  no  hint  that  h©  was  suspected  of  the  deeper  crime  of 
murder  of  prisoners. 

And  who  became  his  bail  ?  I  Bhall  never  forget  the  "preamei 
ot  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  and  Horace  Greeley  (whose  professed 
lanthropy  has  never  been  impugned  by  Korthem  men),  in  Bii 
mond  to  set  at  liberty,  on  their  recognisance,  the  prisoner 
Fortress  Monroe;  and  these  would  scarcely  have  released 
from  custody  on  tlie  charge  of  treason,  had  he  been  privy  16 
such  a  crime  as  cruelty  to  the  Federal  captives.  And  whcn^ 
December,  1873»  the  President  and  the  House  of  Repreg< 
atives  sanctioned  the  removal  of  his  disabilitiep,  with  thcw^e 
all  others,  there  was  no  breath  of  suspicion  of  this  grois  crhnt 
against  htm. 

And  yet  all  the  testimony  on  which  the  debaters  of  Jannw 
1876,  relied  to  asperse  his  character  on  this  point  waa,  and 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  from  the  time  of  the 
of  Wirtz,  during  the  imprisonment  and  at  the  date  of  the  dis- 
ehai^  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Maynard 
bill  in  1873. 

It  will  not  doj  therefore,  to  rest  the  denial  of  amnesty  ta 
Davis  open  thia  ground. 
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\  said,  "  no  was  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy,  its 

It  is  tnie*    But  if  it  is  meant  that  he  waa  in  the  van  of 

sion  movement,  that  he  led  its  march,  it  is  not  eo. 

of  men  in  the  South,  now  occupying  high  positions 

ad  power  in  the  Union  and  in  the  States,  were  more  pro- 

than  Mr»  Davis,     He  acted  ae  others  did,  in  accordance 

great  popular  movement.     Ue  cxincurred  in  their  action; 

rhen  called  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  Confederate  States, 

epted  the  summons  of  Lis  people  to  do  their  will  with 

I  aUtlity,  and  with  integrity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

very  bead  and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent,  no 
more,^ 

it  some  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  great  example, 
person  of  one  whose  disability  should  be  a  monumental 
I  of  the  evils  of  rebellion,  and  thjit  Mr,  Davis  should  be 

:>at  for  his  people's  sin. 

I^jiot  everv  ms  soul  feel  that  the  South — as  he  stands 

for  til  nse^ — will  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  in- 

i  done  to  him,  and  that  thus  will  be  produced  that "  con- 

I  irritation  "  of  which  President  Grant  spoke,  which,  in  the 

%X%  of  peace  and  unity,  should  rather  be  allayed  than  ex* 

Is  it  not  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  to  avoid  all  needless 

I  of  irritation ;  and  can  it  better  be  done  than  by  a  general 

excepted  amnesty  ? 
at,  as  has  been  shown,  to  except  Mr,  Davis,  or  any  others  of 
ibled  class,  still  leaves  to  them  all  civil  rights— the  right 
B,  and  eligibility  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  If  so, 
tiot  their  exercise  of  these  capacities  be  more  dangerous  to 
\  and  weliare  of  the  Union  (upon  the  hypothesis  of  any 
rhich  I  emphatically  deny),  when  they  arc  treated  as 
I  enemies,  than  if  admitted  by  a  more  generous  policy  to  the 

snre  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens  ? 

i  one  word,  are  the  conjectural  evils  which  may  result  from 

ty  of  all  comparable  in  weight  to  the  real  evils  which 

i  fotlow  from  its  denial  ?     The  irritation  which  is  kept  alive 

ibilities  continued  would  be  subdued  forever  by  anmesty, 

\  disaffection,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  punitive 
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policy,  would  be  wholly  disarmed  by  the  removal  of  all  c 
disabilities* 

As  an  illustration  of  this  general  view,  take  the  case  uf 
denial  of  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and  widows,  and  children 
soldiers,  of  the  wars  with  Great  Britain,  "  who  in  any 
voluntarily  engaged  in,  or  aided  or  abetted  tl      '  :         lie 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,-' — Ik  (i$i 

U.  S.,  §  4,716, 

Hear  the  simple  story  of  one  old  man  in  Virginia: 
comes  from  a  man  in  liis  eighty-sixth  year;  I  am  too  old 
work,  and  my  wife  is  in  her  eighty-eighth  year ;  has  not 
able  to  walk  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  course  we  have  a  I 
time  of  it.      I  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  becai] 
cannot  take  the  iron*clad  I  am  left  to  suffer,    h  it  right  T'^ 

If  the  appeal  of  a  Eoman  soldier,  battle-scarred  in  the  i 
of  his  country',  could  arouse  to  vengeance  the  populace 
great  ancient  republic,  can  aged,  infirm,  and  wounded  soldien 
of  the  South,  who  defended  the  country  in  the  Second  Wur  i 
Independence,  be  denied  their  pensions  without  Btiiring 
emotions  of  discontent  and  disaffection  among  tlie  younger  ( 
and  scions  of  the  veterans  of  the  former  wars  of  the  Americsa 
Eepublic  \ 

Does  not  wisdom  dictate  a  repeal  of  all  those  lawn  whicli 
make  the  Northern  and  Southeni  citizen  to  differ  in  the  reoop^ 
tion  of  the  benefits  of  a  common  government  ?  If  peace 
really  conie — ^if  the  Union  be  really  restored — ^let  amnci^ty  I 
every  form  be  extended  for  the  past,  and  the  hope^  of  i^ 
be  participated  in  by  all  men  of  all  claBses  and  section r 
out  our  reunited  States, 

General  amnesty  for  all,  incliKling  Mr.  Davis  as  standing 
the  same  platform  with  all  other  citizens  who  gave  aid  and  \ 
fort  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  is  a  measure  of  the  higlifest 
wisdom  and  of  permanent  peace.    Nearly  thirteen  years  lia?e 
passed  away  since  the  last  gun  of  civil  utrife  was  heard. 
Southern  States  have  returned  to  the  Union,  and  each  of 
19  in  the  i>osges8ion  and  under  the  control  of  her  own  pcof 
Every  step  toward  this  now  happily-attained  result  haa 
marked  by  the  removal  of  diiscontcnt,  and  the  creation  of  a  it 
ing  of  c?onfidence  and  hope  in  the  restored  order  of  tliings. 
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years,  nearly  an  old  generation  has  passed  away  and 
"new  one  has  come  upon  the  scene.     Let  ns  stimulate,  not  stifle, 
tlie  nprismg  of  good  feeling  and  affection.    If  we  are  to  have 
sQceees  and  prosperity  and  glory,  it  must  come  from  the  unified 
sentiment  of  North  and  South,  in  earnest  cooperation  for  the 
ichieTement  of  common  purposes.     Let  all  sense  of  injustice  be 
removed  by  an  obliteration  of  the  enmities  of  the  past  existing 
in  the  record  of  our  common  count ry^  against  every  man.    Lot 
exception  reranin,  to  whom  the  South  must  look  as  standing 
lid  stead  to  endure  penalty  in  order  to  their  enjoj-ing  impuni- 
[or,  bo  assured,  no  Southern  man  will  rejoice  in  his  exemp- 
im  disability  for  the  part  he  took  lu  behalf  of  the  lost 
?,  as  loug  as  his  sympathy  is  aroused  for  the  substituted  sul- 
T  in  his  people's  place — for  ho  knows  little  of  the  subtilo 
motives  to  human  action,  who  will  not  fear  that  sympathy  for 
tke  vicarious  victim  may  keep  alive  in  many  hearts  the  affection 
for  a  ^     *    '  Honfedenicy,  and  stifle  the  hopeful  desire  to  cooper- 
ate W!  ir  late  foes,  now  friends  and  allies,  in  maintaining 
tlifi  integrity,  in  conserving  the  honor  and  credit,  of  the  Federal 
I         1  In  common  effortb  for  the  glory  and  perpetua- 
iean  Republic  of  free  and  prosperous  States. 
Let  amnesty,  in  all  its  forms,  become  our  policy,  and  the  re- 
It  will  be  peace,  real  and  permanent  peace  and  unity,  between 
ouce-alienated  sections  of  the  republic. 

J,  Randolph  Tucker. 
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The  eminently  popular  diameter  of  the  English 
18  of  a  very  early  date,  and  it  bafi  probably  done  more 
other  single  cause  to  determine  the  type  and  iiiBni"^  the* 
nenee  of  English  freedom.    The  position  of  the  Nomian , 
in  England  had  always  been  widely  different  from  tbi 
game  nobility  at  home,  William  being  able  to  withhold  in 
caBe  important  privileges  ho  waa  compelled  to  ree'^''Ti>'* 
other ;  and  a  long  conflict,  in  which  the  nobles,  in 
the  Commons,  were  etniggling  against  the  power  of  thti  owii- 
archy,  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  give  a  popular  bia# 
the  former.    The  great  charter  had  been  won  by  the  baroni^  ] 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  demand  for  new  n 
ilege»,  it  gnaranteed  the  legal  rights  of  all  li\... 
ancient  cnstoms  and  liberties  of  cities,  prohibited  every  kind  < 
arbitrary  punishment,  compelled  the  barons  to  gnmt  their  nut 
rafisals  mitigations  of  feudal  burdens  similar  to  tlioee  which  tbq 
themselves  obtained  from  the  king,  and  even  accorded 
protection  to  foreign  merchants  in  England.    Phili]    "     '      nt 
had  noticed,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  the  singular  huiu.;,... .  -f 
nobles  to  the  people  during  the  civil  wars.    In  these  ware  tW . 
nobility  were  almost  annihilated,  and  as  they  wore  but 
creased  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I.,  the  revival  of  i. 
in  numbers  and  wealth  dates,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
vating  and  liberal  movement  of  the  Refonnation.     The  Pn 
rebellion  was  cliicfly  democratic,  but  the  Eevolution  of  IflS 

«  From  ftdnnce  ■beets  of  •  "  Qiitory  of  England  In  Uio  QgllteiStb  < 
ia  ihe  fir«i»  ol  D*  AppUton  k  Co. 
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ly  aristocratic ;  and  while  the  reforms  of  the  former  were 
'  eooo  «wi?pt  away,  and  ite  excessefl  followed  by  a  long  reaction  tow- 
^tiani,  the  latter  founded  on  a  secure  basis  tJie  liberties 
ad.    Although  Stuart  creations  had  raised  the  temporal 
peerage  from  59  to  about  150 — although  the  introduction  of 
Scotch  peers  at  the  Union,  and  tlie  simultaneous  creation  of 
Ive  Tory  peers  by  Harley,  had  impaired  the  liberalism  of  the 
er  Honse — still,  f i*om  the  tune  of  the  revolution  to  the  reign 
k  IIL,  the  Whig  party  almost  always  preponderated  in 
tained  the  families  of  the  greatest  influence  and  dig- 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  its  shelter  successively  over 
erg  and  Walpolo  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  ready  to 
ice  them.    By  its  strenuous  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
m  House  of  Commons,  it  secured  for  electors  in  1704  tlie 
Qportant  right  of  defending  a  disputed  qualification  before 
spartinl  legal  tribunal.   It  delayed  or  mitigated  the  persecut- 
'  legishition  directed  under  Anne  against  the  Dissenters.     It 
ly  upheld  the  Protestant  succession  at  the  period  of  its 
test  peril,  and,  during  tlic  long  ^Tiig  nile  of  Walpolo  and 
I  Fdhoms,  it  not  only  gave  the  Government  a  secure  majority 
ae  ^^    r  \  but  also,  by  the  influence  of  the  peers  over  the 
>,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  majority  in  the 

FThe  causef^  of  the  liberal  tendencies  that  have  so  broadly  dis- 
the  English  nobility  from  those  of  most  other  coun* 
ttm  nn  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  traditions  of  its  early  liistory, 
bot  abo  in  the  constitution  of  the  order.  In  most  Continental 
Qtrics  an  aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  become  an  isolated  and, 
e&gth,  an  enervated  caste,  removed  from  the  sympathies  and 
ions,  and  opposed  to  the  interests,  of  the  community  at 
,  deepiidng,  and  therefore  discrediting,  all  active  occupations 
those  of  a  soldier,  and  thus  connecting  in  the  minds  of 
the  idea  of  social  rank  with  tliat  of  an  idle  and  frivolous 
But  in  England  the  interests  of  the  nobles,  as  a  class,  have 
carefully  and  indiseolubly  interwoven  with  those  of  tlio 
Hiey  have  never  claimed  for  themselves  any  immunity 
[)m  Their  sons,  except  the  eldest,  have  descended, 
one  or  two  generations,  into  the  ranks  of  the  conunoners. 
dd<95t  son«,  before  obtaining  theii-  titles,  have  usually  made 
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it  a  great  object  of  their  ambition  to  sit  in  tbe  Houae  of 
mons,  and  have  there  acquired  the  tastes  of  popular  poUitia^ 
the  public-school  ejstern  the  peers  and  the  lower  gentjy 
united  in  the  closest  ties.  The  intemiarriage  of  pcerti  and  i 
moners  has  always  been  legal  and  common.  A  congtant  stream  of 
lawyers  of  brilliant  talents,  but  often  of  humble  birth,  hafi  poured 
into  the  Upper  House,  which  is  presided  over  by  one  of  tliem; 
and  the  purely  hereditary  character  of  the  body  b«8  been 
further  qualified  by  the  introduction  of  the  bishops. 

Not  less  distinctive  and  remarkable  is  the  influence  which  1 
aristocracy  in  England  has  exercised  on  the  estimate  of  lab 
One  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  whole  social  organijsation  is  ta  i 
velop,  to  tlio  lyghest  point,  and  apply  to  the  greatest  advant 
the  sum  of  talent  existing  in  the  community.  In  its  first : 
mentary  stage,  government  accomplighes  this  end  chiefly  m" 
negative  way,  by  discharging  those  police  fimctiong  witbcwt 
which  there  can  be  no  peaceful  labor ;  but,  with  the  incToaed 
elaboration  of  society,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  L^^Ualaro 
can,  in  two  distinct  ways,  directly  and  very  powerfully  asdil  i 
development.  The  first  of  these  ways  ia  by  supplying  opp 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  talent  which  would  otherwise  be  1 
There  is  at  every  period,  latent  among  poor  men^  a  large  i 
of  special  talent  of  the  highest  value,  which  cannot  be 
without  a  long  and  expensive  process  of  cultivation,  or 
when  elicited,  is  of  a  kind  that  would  produce  no  peci 
Bulta  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance,  and  which 
therefore,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  either  p  *  A-h^ll 
uncultivated,  or  bo  diverted  to  lower  but  more  lucrai 
It  ifi  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  government  to 
means  by  which  poor  men^  who  exhibit  f=<  i  (^ial  aj 

maybe  brought  within  the  reach  of  an  a]  -     .     tte  edoe 
and  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  advantages  of  manjr  Imtils* 
lions  that  they  supply  requisite  spheres  for  the  expansion  of 
tain  casts  of  intellect,  and  adequate  rewardjs  for  puntuits  wl 
aro  of  great  value  to  the  community,  but  whicli,  if  left  to 
un      *      I  operation  of  the  hiw  of  -       '         '  ^        ad,  would  i 
ni.  I  ly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  u 

If  much  talent  is  wasted  on  account  of  opportunities,  madi 
ilao  is  unemployed  for  want  of  incentives.    It  is  tiol  a  natttnil 
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;  OQimtrles,  a  common  thing  for  those  lai^  elafisee  who 

«1]  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  luxury^  who  have  the 

fore  them  to  choose  from,  and  who  have  never  known 

of  w^it  or  of  necessity,  to  devote  themselves  to 

\  painful,  and  plodding  drudgery,  to  incur  all  the  responfii- 

inxicty,  calumny^  ingratitude,  and  bondage,  of  public 

If,  in  the  case  of  men  of  extraordinary  ability,  the  path 

dbition  may  be  itself  Bufficiently  attractive,  it  is  not  natu- 

^lo  rich  men  of  little  more  than  average  talent.     On  the 

ad,  the  forms  of  useful  labor  which  are  miremunerative 

I  laborer  are  so  numerous,  the  force  of  the  example  of  the 

i  is  80  great,  the  advantages  of  independent  circum- 

the  prosecution  of  many  kinds  of  kbor  are  m  ines- 

ad,  in  public  life  especially,  such  circumstances  assist 

rcrfolly  in  resisting  the  most  fatal  temptations,  that 

of  laborious  tastes  and  habits  among  the  richer 

\i}i  the  utmc>6t  value  to  the  community.     The  legislation 

produce  tlicm  mil  not  only  add  directly  to  the  amount 

It,  but  will  tdso  set  the  whole  current  of  society  aright, 

in  the  higher  clafiBea  a  moral  influence  that  sooner 

31  permeate  alL 

bo  indissoluble  connection  of  the  enjoyment  and  the  dig- 

jf  property  with  the  discharge  of  public  duties  was  the  pre- 

f  feudalism,  and  it  is  one  of  the  special  excel- 

ii  institutions  that  they  have  in  a  great  measure 

.  thia  connection,  notwitlistanding  the  necessary  dissolu- 

I  feudal  system.    This  achievement  has  been  the  result 

one  agency,  and  of  the  accumulated  traditions  of 

The  formation  of  an  unpaid  magistracy,  and 

fpiiTi»ming  duties  tlirown  upon  the  IIouso  of  Lords, 

witli  the  vast  territorial  ptissessions  and  the  country 

of  the  upper  classes,  have  made  the  gnituitous  discharge 

il,  legislative,  and  administmtivo  functions  the  natural 

of  a  considerable  social  position,  wluie  the  retro- 

\  which  an  arigtocrocy  creat^-s  perpetuate  and  inten- 

lings  of  an  honorable  ambition*    Tlie  memory  of 

^a]i^4if4«rfi,  and  the  desire  not  to  suffer  a  great  name  to  fade, 

ttivu  of  iliu  most  powerfnl  kind.     A  point  of 

e^»tiu-M  wi*  til  exertion  ta  created,  and  men  Icam  to  aisso- 

OKXVi; — »o.  2G0.  5 
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ciatc  the  idea  of  active  patriotic  labor  with  that  of  the  social  a 
dition  they  deem  most  desirable,  A  body  of  men  i*  thus  fomiix) 
who,  with  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  stiecettfil 
prosecution  of  important  unremunerative  labors,  coinbine  dispo- 
sitionjs  and  habits  eminently  laboriousj  and  who  have  at  the  ume 
time  an  unrivaled  power  of  infusing  by  their  esamplu  a  Iotc  ( 
labor  into  the  whole  community. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  thus  exercitjed  will  i 
I  think,  be  overlooked  by  those  who  will  remember,  on  th« 
hand,  how  many  great  nations  and  how  many  l<»ng  periods  limt 
been  almost  destitute  of  developed  talent,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  very  little  eridence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  my 
great  difference  in  respect  to  innate  ability  between  diffe 
nations  or  ages.  The  amount  of  realized  talent  in  a  comniuniti 
depends  mainly  on  the  circumfitances  in  which  it  is  placed^  i 
above  aU,  upon  the  disposition  that  animates  it.  It  depemhjj 
the  force  and  direction  that  have  been  given  to  its  encrgie 
the  nature  of  ite  ambitions,  upon  its  conception  and  stant 
dignity.  In  all  large  classes  who  have  great  opportniiitie 
at  the  same  time,  great  temptations,  there  will  bo  innumi 
examples  of  men  who  neglect  the  former  and  yield  to  the  Ut 
but  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied  that  in  no  other  country  b 
go  largo  an  amount  of  salutary  labor  been  gratuitously  ac 
plished  by  the  upper  classes  as  in  England ;  and  in  the  piTHNfot 
day,  at  least,  aristocratic  influence  in  English  legislation  is  < 
to  be  traced  in  the  number  of  offices  that  ai'e  either  not  tkt] 
insufficiently  paid.  The  impulse  which  wm  first  given  hi 
sphere  of  public  life  has  gi-adually  extended  through  many  oth- 
ers, and  in  addition  to  many  statesmen,  orators,  or  Koldieri— ia 
addition  to  many  men  who  have  exhibited  an  admirable  adminis- 
trative skill  in  the  management  of  vast  proiHjrties  and  tlit  fan- 
provement  of  numerous  dependents — ^the  English  amtocsmcy  Ifltf 
l)een  extremely  rich  in  men  who,  as  poets,  historians,  urt-erttici, 
linguists,  philologists,  antiquaries,  or  men  of  eciencey  haTS 
tained  a  great  or  at  least  a  respectable  eminence.  The  pMfi 
England  hav^e  been  specially  connected  with  two  classes, 
are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of 
gentlemen,  while,  from  their  great  wealth  and  their  town  Hi 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  that  importint  and  rapid 
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who  have  amassed  or  inherited  large  fortnnes 
comtiierce  or  manufactures,  whose  politics  during  the  early 
ii.iu.^^riim  period  they  steadily  represented.  It  will  be  found, 
I  think,  tliat  the  IIoubo  of  Lord^,  even  when  most  Tory,  has 
Itt^n  more  Iil>end  thnn  the  first  class,  and  has  produced,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  more  p>htical  talent  tlian  the  latter. 

In  this  manner  it  appears  tliat  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
ttristoenicy,  and  the  p.>litical  functions  with  which  it  is  invested, 
oomot  be  regarded  as  isolated  facts*  They  are  connected  with 
tlmt  whole  condition  of  society  wliich  in  England  liaa  always' 
thrown  on  the  upper  classes  tlie  chief  political  leadership  of  the 
conntry,  anil  as  such  they  open  out  questions  of  the  gravest 
kind*  Ko  maxim  in  politics  is  more  certain  than  that,  when- 
ever m  single  class  possesses  a  monopoly  or  an  overwhelming 
propooderance  of  power,  it  will  end  by  abusing  it.  Wliatever 
iiiMy  bo  the  end  of  morals,  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number"  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  of  politics,  and  a 
ijBlem  of  goveniment  whicli  throws  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
Ofiie  ebM,  of  the  smallest  class,  and  of  the  richest  class,  is  as- 
enrcdly  not  calculated  to  promote  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
pvc  a  class  a  monopoly  of  political  power ;  it  is  quite  anotlier 
thing  to  intrust  it,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  really  popular 
gOTi!mmcnt,  with  tlio  cliicf  share  of  active  administration.  A 
■tmctitre  of  society  like  that  of  England,  which  brings  the 
upper  class  int«j  ench  politicjd  prominence  tliat  they  usually 
fumi'  '  ir  candidates  for  election,  has  at  least  the  advan- 

.'  nation  from  that  government  by  specnlators, 
TQtitnrcni,  and  demagogues,  which  is  the  gravest  of  all  the  evils 
to  which  '  tative  institutions  are  liable.    When  the  suflFrage 

M  widely  ^  ~  .  jd,  a  large  proportion  of  electors  will  always  be 
whoDy  destitute  of  political  convictions,  while  every  artifice  is 
MSpIajed  to  mislead  them.     Under  such  eircn  -^  it  is  very 

pcNBlblo— in  many  countries  it  is  even  very  jn  .  u— that  the 
rapremo  manajeement  of  affairs  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
deii  who  are  \y  miprincipled,  who  seek  only  for  j^rsonal 

Kinffiindtzemf  1  ^  orsonal  notoriety,  who  have  no  real  stake 

'  eotuitry,  and  who  are  perfectly  recklefis  of  its  future  and 
^  ^creiitJi.    It  wouUl  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
n^nlt  {mm  t-veri  a  short  period  of  such  rule. 
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and  they  have  often  driven  nations  to  take  refngo  from 
own  representatives  in  the  arms  of  despotifim.    The  d]tipi>nl 
the  national  revenne  may  pa^  into  the  hands   of  mere  8' 
dlers,  and  become  the  prey  of  simple  malversation.     The  t 
eign  policy  of  the  country  may  be  directed  by  men  who  e>eek 
only  for  notoriety  or  for  the  consolidation  of   their  tottering 
power,  and  who  with  these  views  plunge  the  nation  into 
that  lead  speedily  to  national  ruin.     In  home  politico 
tions  which  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  a  distant  ] »  .  thi 

•similar  motives,  in  a  few  months  be  recklessly  dt-s     ^  N( 

all  great  institutions  are  the  growth  of  centuries ;  their  first 
is  slow,  obscure^  undemonstrative,  they  have  been  again  and 
modified,  reca^it,  i^md  expanded  ;  their  founders  leave  no  repai 
tion,  and  reap  no  harvest  from  their  exertions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  destruction  of  a  great  and  ancient  insttf  '  "^  an  emi- 
nently dramatic  thing,  and  no  other  political  acli  it  n^uall 
produces  so  much  noisy  reputation  in  proportion  to  the  ab 
it  requires.  The  catastrophe  (liowever  long  ]>?  "  )  10 
ccntrated  in  a  short  time,  and  the  name  of  the  10  eff< 
it  18  immortalized.  As  a  great  writer  *  has  finely  said,  "  Wben 
the  oak  is  felled,  the  whole  forest  echoes  with  Ii  "  "  "nt  a 
hundred  acorns  are  sown  in  silence  by  an  nnnoti*  *  crtv'^j 
Hence  to  minds  ambitioos  only  of  notoriety,  careless  of  tli^| 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation^  and  destitute  of  "  '  f«-*^l^^ 
ing  of  political  responsibility,  a  policy  of  mere  dc.^t 
eeeees  an  irresistible  attraction. 

From  these  extreme  evils  a  eonntry  is  for  the  most  part  r^\t< 
by  intrusting  the  management  of  its  affairs  chiefly  to  the  U| 
ekases  of  the  community.    A  govermnent  of  gentlemen  may 
and  often  is  extremely  deficient  in  mtelligence,  it 
sympathy  with  the  poorer  classes.     It  may  bo  fehanu 
by  claBB  interests,  and  guilty  of  great  comiption  in  the  dispool 
of  patronage,  but  the  standard  of  honor  con  *     '  .  ehus  n 

least  secures  it  from  the  grosser  forms  of  i'  ,  mid  Ihi 

interests  of  its  members  are  indissolubly  eoimected  with  the 
manent  well-being  of  the  country.     Such  men  r       ' 
much  mifigovemment^  and  they  will  certainly*  il 
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daeeos,  display  much  selfi&hnesa,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 

ikat  tbej  should  be  whoUy  indifferent  to  the  ultimate  conse- 

queoeos  of  their  act^,  or  should  divest  themselves  of  all  sense  of 

reepoDsibility  or  public  duty.    When  other  things  are  etjual,  the 

daas  which  hm  most  to  loi^e  and  leikst  to  gain  by  dishonesty  will 

exliibil  ihe  highest  level  of  integrity.     When  other  things  are 

equals  the  cbiss  whose  interests  ftre  most  permanently  and  seri- 

ausly  bound  up  with  tliose  of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be  the  most 

nl  gxnirdian  of  the  national  welfare*    When  other  things 

equal,  the  dass  wliich  has  most  leisure  and  most  means  of 

*>ri  will,  as  a  whole,  be  the  mcist  intelligent.     Besides 

tact,  the  refinement,  the  reticence,  the  conciliatory  tone 

thought  and  manner  characteristic  of  gentlemen  are  all  pe- 

[y  valuable  in  public  men,  whose  chief  task  is  to  reconcile 

ing  pretensions  and  to  harmonize  jarring  intereata.    Nor 

it  a  matter  of  slight  importance  to  the  political  life  of  a  nation, 

to  tlie  estimate  in  which  a  nation  is  held  by  ita  neighbors,  that 

government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  on  whom  no  class 

can  look  down.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  nations  are  judged  mainly 

by  tlielr  poUticians  and  by  their  political  acts,  and,  when  these 

liara  ceaMMl  to  command  respect,  the  character  of  a  nation  in  the 

world  ii  speedUy  lowered. 

To  thiade  advantages,  arising  indirectly  from  the  intervention 
^fflf  an  bemditazy  aristocracy  in  government,  others  may  be  added. 
^Hb  tbo  ftrst  place  such  an  aristocracy  eidsts,  and^  rightly  or  wrong- 
^^Bt  •tliicia  to  itself  among  great  multitudes  of  men  a  warm  feel- 
Hbg  of  reverence  and  even  of  affection.     It  is  the  part  of  wise 
fftelionien — and  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  such  men 
are  dwtlngniiihftd  from  crude  theorists— to  avail  themselves  for 
the  purpoaiss  of  government  of  all  those  strong,  enduring^  and 
unreasoning  attachments  which  tradition,  associations,  or  other 
canaeSi  have  generated.     Such  are,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  the 
napeot  for  religion,  the  homage  paid  to  rank.    These  feelings 
endear  government  to  the  people,  counteract  any  feeling  of  repul- 
aion  the  nersfioes  it  exacts  migttt  produce,  give  it  that  per- 
manenftR,  aeenrity^  and  stability,  which  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society*    Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  reverential  or  con- 
fervatiTe  eletnents  havo  an  excessive  force,  and  form  an  obstacle 
ift^M  :  but  tliat  tlicv  gliould  exi^t.  and  under  some  form  be 
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the  baos  of  the  nation^  chuscter.  is  the  ciwpntial  oonditioii  of  all 
permanent  good  government.  A  state  of  EodelT  in  which  reToln- 
tion  is  always  imminent  is  disasnons  alike  to  moral,  political,  and 
material  interests,  and  it  is  much  leas  a  reasoning  conviction  than 
imreasoning  sentiments  of  attachment  that  enable  governments 
to  bear  the  strain  of  occasional  maladministration^  revolntionan' 
panics,  and  seasons  of  calamitr.* 

These  considerations  mav  be  carried  a  step  further.  AH  civic 
virtue,  all  the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  patriotiam,  spring  ul- 
timately from  the  habit  men  acquire  of  r^arding  their  nation  as 
a  great  organic  whole,  identifving  themselves  with  its  f ortunea  in 
the  i>ast  as  in  the  present,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  to  its 
future  destinies.  TVlien  the  members  of  any  nation  have  come 
to  regard  their  country  as  nothing  more  than  the  plot  of  ground 
on  which  they  reside,  and  their  government  as  a  mere  organisa- 
tion for  providing  police  or  contracting  treaties ;  when  they  have 
ceased  to  entertain  any  warmer  feelings  for  one  another  than 
those  which  private  interest,  or  personal  friendship,  or  a  mens 
general  philanthropy,  may  produce,  the  moral  dissolution  of  that 
nation  is  at  hand.  Even  in  the  order  of  material  interests  the 
well-being  of  each  generation  is  in  a  great  d^pree  dependent 
upon  the  forbearance,  self-sacrifice,  and  providence,  of  those  who 
have  preceded  it,  and  ci\'ic  virtues  can  never  flourish  in  a  genera- 
tion which  thinks  only  of  itself.  "  Those  will  not  look  forward 
to  their  posterity  who  never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors."  f 
To  Idndlc  and  sustain  the  vital  flame  of  national  sentiment  is  the 
chief  moral  end  of  national  institutions,  and,  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  been  attained  under  the  most  various  forms  of 
government,  it  is  equally  certain  that  an  aristocracy  which  is  at 
once  popular  and  hereditary,  which  blends  and  assimilates  itself 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  present,  while  it  perpetuates  and 
lionors  the  memories  of  the  past,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  foster  it 

Another  advantage  which  should  not  be  neglected  in  a  review 
of  the  effects  of  aristocratic  institutions  is  their  tendency  to  bring 
young  men  into  active  political  life.  In  politics,  as  in  most  other 
professions,  early  training  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  in  a 

•  Sctoti  this  sobJGCt  A  noble  pMsage,  full  of  profound  wladooi,  in  Lord  Bnneiri 
<'  EAMy  on  tbe  EngUih  Conititution,**  pp.  S71, 272. 
f  Burke. 
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innt^"  —'-'-re  government  is  conducted  mainly  through  the  in- 
T  of  Parliament,  this  training,  to  be  ideally  efficient, 
iaclade  an  early  practice  of  parliamentarj^  duties.  A  young 
of  encrgj'  and  iDdnstry,  posseBsing  the  tact  and  manners  of 
Bociety,  and  endowed  with  abilities  slightly  superior  to  those 
iLe  average  of  men,  is  Ukelyj  if  brought  into  parliamentary 
official  life  between  twenty  and  tliirty^  to  acquire  a  skill  in 
conduct  of  pubUc  business  rarely  attained  even  by  men  of 
great  genius  whose  minds  and  characters  have  been  formed  in 
other  spheres,  and  who  have  come  late  into  the  arena  of  Parlia- 
_oient.  The  presence  in  Parliament  of  a  certain  number  of  young 
dlitieians,  from  whom  the  lower  offices  of  administration  may 
i,  and  who  may  gradually  rise  to  the  foremost  places,  is  an 
condition  of  the  well-l>eing  of  constitutional  govern- 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  which,  eince  the  abolition  of 
aation  boroughs,  it  has  become  most  difficult  to  attain. 
Pojmkr  election  is  in  tliis  respect  exceedtQgly  worthless.  It 
ay  be  trusted  to  create,  with  a  rough  but  substantial  justice,  a 
epresentation  of  public  opinion.  It  may  be  trusted,  but  much 
perfectly,  to  secure  some  recognition  of  old  serv^ices  and  of 
matored  genius,  but  an  extended  conatitnency  has  neither  the 
(spicity  nor  tlie  desire  to  discover  undeveloped  talent,  or  to 
neccgnlze  the  promise  of  f utui*e  excellence.  Hardly  any  other 
letture  of  our  parliamentary  system  appears  so  ominous  to  a 
titful  observer  as  the  growing  exclusion  of  young  men  from 
louse  of  Commons,  and,  if  a  certain  number  are  stiU  found 
[thin  its  walls,  this  is  mainly  due  to  that  aristocratic  sentiment 
I  makes  the  younger  memliers  of  noble  families  the  favorite 
atee  with  many  constituencies. 
Tliere  are  other  consequences  which  it  will  be  sufficient 
aply  to  enumerate.  The  existence  of  a  powerful,  independent, 
I  connected  dass,  carrying  with  it  a  dignity,  and  in  many  re- 
ipects  an  influence,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  servants  of  the 
ciown,  has  more  tlian  once  proved  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  tie  encroachments  of  despotism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
daaocratic  times,  this  hierarchy  of  ranks  serves  to  mitigate  the 
iMhtion  of  the  throne,  and  is  thtis  a  powerful  bulwark  to  mon- 
indiy,  A  second  chamber  is  so  essential  to  the  healthy  working 
irf  eoQjititiitianal  government,  that  it  may  almost  bo  pronounced 
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a  political  necessity;  and  in  timea  wlien  the  position  ol  thit 
chamber  La  a  secondary  one,  when  its  leading  functions  are  men*!/ 
to  delay  and  to  revise,  it  is  no  ^mall  advantage  that  it  f»Loiild  U 
composed  of  men  possessing,  indeed,  great  local  knowledge  tod 
influence,  bnt  at  the  same  time  independent  of  local  intnguet 
and  jealousies,  and  of  the  transient  bursts  of  ix)pular  pa^siuii.  A 
permanent  hereditary  chamber  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  impart 
to  national  policy  that  character  of  continuity  and  >-'  '  '*  '  an^! 
to  infuse  into  its  discussions  that  judicial  spirit,  whi'  ium-t 

difficult  to  preserve  amid  the  rapid  flnetuations  and  tlie  keen  ooo*^ 
testa  of  popular  government.  It  may  even  very  materially  cos- 
tribute  to  make  legislation  a  reflex  of  the  popular  will  Ko 
matter  how  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  election,  an  eloet^ 
body  can  never  represent  with  complete  fidelity  the  political  ^o* 
timents  of  the  community.  In  particular  constituencies  piirdjr 
local  and  personal  considerations  continually  falsify  the  polii 
verdict.  In  tlie  country  at  large  a  general  election  usually 
on  a  single  great  party  issue,  or  on  the  comparative  popularity 
rival  statesmen,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  the  politidiQI 
in  whom,  on  the  whole,  the  nation  has  most  confidence  do  ant 
act  on  some  particular  question  in  a  manner  opposed  to  tlio 
tional  sentiment.  If  the  question  is  a  subordinate  one,  tliifi  di 
gence  does  not  make  the  country  desii-e  a  chan  ^ 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  under  the  system  < 
ment,  to  enforce  by  any  less  violent  means  the  nationjil  will 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  body  such  as  tlie  IlDn-  ''  ^.  ihIj, 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  popular  election,  rej^  ^'  at 

the  same  time  most  of  the  forms  of  public  opinion,  and  exe: 
ing  in  tlie  constitution  a  kind  of  revising,  judicial,  and  mode 
ing  office,  is  of  great  utility ;  it  is  able  to  arrest  or  retird  a 
ticular  course  of  policy,  without  producing  a  ministerial 
and  it  may  thus  be  said,  without  a  paradox,  to  contribute) 
representiitive  character  of  the  government.     Besides  ti 
peerage  enables  the  countrj^  to  avail  itself  of  the  talents  of  &1 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  who  are  physically  iucapa^ 
enduring  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  tlie  position  of  a  mil 
in  the  Lower  Hou;^;  it  forms  a  cheap  yet  highly-prixod  re 
for  great  service   *    *^     ^  tion  or  tire  crown  ;  and  it  exercises  to 
soma  respects  n  .  refining  influence  upon  the 
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iy  counteracting  the  empire  of  mere  wealth,  and  gns- 
order  of  feelings  and  eentimentfi  which  con^titntes 
of  a  gentleman.    Nor  ehuuld  we  altogether  disre- 
iinor  uses  in  settling  doubtful  questions  of  precedence, 
ing  out  the  natural  leaders  for  many  movements,  which 
otlierwise  be  weakened  by  conflicting  claims  and  by  per- 
j^aloosies. 

bcre  are,  no  doubt,  serious  drawbacks  to  these  benefits.    Ko 

institution  is  either  an  unmitigated  good  or  an  unmiti- 

[  evil ;  and  the  main  task  of  every  statesman  and  of  every 

political  thinker  is  to  weigh  with  impartiality  the  good 

bvil  consequences  that  arise  out  of  each.    Considered  ab- 

:  y  institution  is  an  evil  which  teaches  men  to  estimate 

..c  not  according  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 

an  unreal  and  factitious  standard.     The  worship  of  bau- 

fantasms  necessarily  perverts  the  moral  judgment,  nor 

|iy  one  who  is  acquainted  witJi  English  society  doubt  that  in 

the  evil  of  aristocratic  institutions  is  deeply  felt  in 

ae.   Their  moral  effects  are,  on  the  whole,  more  doubtful 

political  effects,  and  the  servile  and  sycophantic  dis- 

pii%  the  vulgarity  of  thought  and  feeling  they  tend  to  foster 

dunity,  form  the  most  serious  counterpoise  to  their 

ndvantages.     These  evils,  however,  lie  far  too  deep 

\  poUtieal  remedies ;  and  when  the  worship  of  rank  and 

ip  of  wealth  are  in  competition  it  may,  at  least,  be  said 

'  existence  of  the  two  idols  diminishes  hj  dividing  the 

[of  each  superstition,  and  that  the  latter  evil  is  an  increasing 

the  former  is  never  again  likely  to  be  a  danger.     The 

k  effects  of  aristocratic  influence  may,  however,  be  abun- 

'  tnced  in  the  desire  to  aggregate  the  vast  preponderance 

ly  property  in  a  single  heir,  which  is  often  displayed  in 

ad  lo  fm  extent  that  is  an  outrage  upon  morality ;  in  the 

at  spectacle  of  many  children — often  daughters,  who  are 

,  iucapable  of  earning  a  livelihood — reduced  to  penury,  in 

that  the  eldest  son  may  gratify  the  family  vanity  by  an 

at©  display  of  ostentatious  luxury ;  in  the  scandalous  injus- 

tbe  kw  relating  to  intestacy.    Although  it  would  be  an 

ion  to  attribute  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy 

eontraat  of  extreme  opulence  and  abject  misery 
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which  is  60  frequent  in  England,  it  is  nndonbtedly  tra©  tliat 
excessive  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  resulting  : 
laws  which  were  originally  intended  to  secure  the  prepondt 
of  a  class,  and  from  manners  which  were  originally  the  prodn 
of  those  laws,  has  most  seriously  aggravated  it*  The  liiws  Ua^ 
for  the  most  part  pa^ed  away,  but  the  habits  that  grew  out 
them  remain,  and  they  operate  over  a  far  larger  circle  than 
of  the  aristocracy*  Great  as  is  the  use  of  the  peerage  in  su^t 
ing  public  spirit  in  the  nation,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
sion  for  foimding  families  which  it  produces  diminishes 
the  flow  of  private  munificence  to  public  objects,  and  its  value  i 
promoting  laborious  habits  is  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  1 
manifest  tendency  to  depress  the  purely  intellectual  cl 
Rank  is  much  less  local  in  its  influence  than  wenltli,  and  whcrcv 
a  powerful  aristocracy  exists,  it  overshadows  intellectual  em 
and  becomes  its  successful  rival  in  most  forms  of  national 
petition.  The  political  advantages  of  an  hereditary  dmmbeir  are 
very  groat,  but  the  power  of  unlimited  veto  restino^  in  such  i 
chamber  is  a  grave  anomaly  in  a  free  government  Nur  is  it  oi| 
of  those  anomalies  which  are  merely  tlieoreticaL  On  great  que 
tions  on  which  popular  passions  are  violently  nrousc^d,  the  spii 
of  compromise  and  political  sagacity,  so  general  among  the  upper 
rlaflpfft  in  England,  may  usually  be  counted  upon  to  prevent  eeri- 
ons  ooUisioiis ;  and  tlie  power  of  creating  an  unlimited  ni 
of  peers  pro\ndes  in  the  la^t  resort  an  extreme,  dangcrov 
efficient  remedy.  There  are,  however,  many  questions  on  wl 
the  national  judgment  is  plainly  pronounced,  but  wliich 
their  nature  do  not  appeal  to  any  strong  pasfiions,  and  on  thfiBO 
the  obstructive  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  lias  eanietimci 
proved  very  mischievous.  More  than  one  meafiure  of  reform  \m 
tlius  been  rejected  through  several  successive  Pailiaraent*,  in 
itpite  of  unbroken  and  repeated  majorities  in  the  Lower  U<yiiseu 

liookiiig  again  at  the  question  from  a  purely  historical  nUivd- 
fng-point,  it  li  certaiin  that  the  politicians  of  the  Upper  IIuQtt^ 
were  deeply  tainted  with  the  treachery  and  duplicity  c/)t 
mmX  Engli4i  statesmen  between  the  Kestoratinn  and  the , 
ican  Revolution.     Most  of  the  bills  for  preventing  M>rmpt^ 
ence  in  the  (iJommons  during  tlie  administration  of  ^ 
cruahod  by  tlie  influence  of  tl^e  minister  in  the  Houx^ 
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Hie  cooDtry  ww  long  seriously  burdened,  and  some  of  the  pro- 
feariou  were  Bystematieally  degraded,  in  order  to  furnish  lucra- 
ti^'C  pn?t5  for  the  younger  members  of  the  aristocratic  families; 
aad  the  representative  character  of  the  Lower  House  was  so 
ustarij  perverted  by  the  multiplication  of  nomination  boroughs 
in  tbe  lumds  of  the  peers  that  a  storm  of  indignation  was  at  last 
llised  wkich  shook  the  rery  pillars  of  the  constitutiom  Still, 
in  Ibeee  respects,  the  English  nobility  form  a  marked  con- 
to  those  of  the  Continent  Though  rank  has  in  England 
ilmatt  always  brought  with  it  a  very  disproportionate  weight, 
ihhougb  it  is  undoubtedly  true  tliat  in  the  last  yeans  of  George 
U^and  in  the  first  years  of  George  IIL,  three  or  four  aristocratic 
families  threatened  to  control  the  efficient  power  in  the  State, 
jet,  i>n  the  whole,  no  other  aristocracy  has  shown  itself  so  free 
from  irit  of  monopoly.    In  the  great  Whig  period,  from 

ttie  !•. ...lon  till  the  death  of  Wal pole,  there  were  numerous 

instoiccH  of  statesmen  who  were  not  of  noble  birth  tiking  a  fore- 
moit  place  in  English  politics.*  The  names  of  Somers,  Mon- 
tigiie,  Churchill,  Addison,  Craggs,  and  many  others,  will  at  once 
^Msr  to  the  nooder,  and  the  most  powerful  leader  of  this  age  was 
a  itosple  eonntry  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
looofiy  who  was  so  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  the  puppet  of 
lay  erne,  that  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  his  administration  was  his 
estreme  reluctance  to  part  with  the  smallest  share  of  the  injlu- 
foee  of  the  Government.  The  steady  support  wliich  the  Whig 
Hooic  of  Lords  gave  to  "Walpole,  during  every  stage  of  his  ca- 
JtfGt^  ii  A  decisive  proof  not  only  of  its  enlightenment  but  also  of 
tti  modentiau.  Nor  is  this  less  tme  of  the  opposite  party.  No 
Toty  minitter  has  had  so  absolute  an  authority  as  William  Pitt; 
andf  in  the  period  of  the  darkest  and  most  bigoted  Toryism,  the 
HoQie  of  Lc*rds  was  governed  witJi  an  almost  absolute  sway  by 
tlifi  kaowledge  and  the  ability  of  Eldon.  If  the  nomination  bor- 
oi^Iii  were  peiTorted,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  to  a  very  large 

•  TMt  kM  b«eD  noticed  bv  8inft,  tfi  ft  rery  remftkAble  paper  on  tH«  ^  DocUii«  of 
Iki  IMitel  IiUbifliiM  of  lii<  'e  fnUlli^^mfer^So.  9.    He  deekroi  tlul 

•JirafcMM  iftitjr  jWffi  pail  t '  t  of  nffairt  hAth  been  geoetnllj  pUeed  in 

atv  OMR,  «ltb  £ev  tf OKptlooa;'  He  MoiUe  tJtte  ehitfif  to  the  defeetiYt  ednoOSon 
■I  iIm  <wer  dmmL,    Bmiii  «a#,  I  b«Uef«,  wronf ,  in  ImAgining  tliat  Aiktoentfe  la^ 
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extent,  to  the  moet  Belfish  pnrposes,  it  is  also  trae  that  there 
BufiScient  public  spirit  among  their  proprietors  to  induce  t 
to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  far  larger  proportio: 
yonng  men  of  promise  and  genius  than  have  ever,  under 
other  system,  entered  its  walls.  If  the  numerous  Tory  creal 
of  George  IIL  at  last  altered  the  spirit  of  the  body,  it  shoul 
least  not  be  forgotten  that  the  old  tradition  never  was  ext 
that  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Beform  Bill  some  of  the  c 
aristocratic  borough-owners  were  among  the  foremost  advoc 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  laige  majority  of  the  peers  of  an  o 
creation  than  Q^orge  HI.  were  on  the  same  side,*  while  the  i 
obstinate  opponents  of  progress  found  their  leaders  in  Eldon 
Lyndhurst,  who  had  but  lately  risen  from  the  ranks. 

W.  E.  H.  LEi 

•  Mole8worth*B  '^ffistory  of  Bngland,**  toL  L,  p.  208. 
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Thk  history  of  the  United  States,  as  yet  nnwritten,  will  show 
die  caiidGS  of  the  "  Civil  War  '*  to  have  been  in  existence  dnr- 
in^  the  oolooial  era,  and  to  have  cropped  out  into  full  view  in 
tlie  debtttaa  of  the  several  State  assemblies  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Fadfinl  Coostitution,  in  which  instrument  Luther  Martin,  Pat- 
rick Heoij,  and  others  insisted  they  were  implanted.    African 
ilavetyi  at  the  tLm%  was  nniversal,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
KorCh,  as  well  as  its  extension  in  the  South,  was  due  to  economic 
alone.    The  first  serious  diflSculty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
arose  from  the  attempt  to  lay  an  excise  on  distilled 
i^ritii;    Th&  second,  from  the  hostility  of  New  England  traders 
to  die  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  War  of  1812,  by  which 
tbdr  special  interests  were  menaced,  and  there  i^  now  evidence  to 
pn»fe  thai,  hut  for  the  expected  peace,  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
Uidoo  would  then  liave  been  made.     The  Missouri  Compromise 
ity  a  trace  between  antagonistic  revenue  sys- 
to  gain  the  balance  of  power.    For  many 
rabsoqnently,  slaves — as  domestic  servants — were  taken  to 
tbe  Territories  without  exciting  attention.    The  "  Nullifieation  " 
moTooumt  in  South  Carolina  was  entirely  directed  against  the 
tariff.   The  slavery  question  was  agitated  from  an  early  period,  but 
fiilai  lo  Mtimct  public  attention  for  many  years*    At  length,  by 
indoatiy,  by  ingeniously  attaching  itself  to  exciting 
ions  of  the  day,  with  which  it  Ijad  no  natural  connection,  it 
in  making  a  lo^lginetit  in  the  public  mind,  which, 
Ukm  *  mbjeet  exliaoated  by  long  effort,  is  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  iOBie  malignant  fever,  tlwit,  In  a  normal  condition  of  vigor. 
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would  have  been  resisted.  Slavery  was  not  the  ultiinat' 
imate  cause  of  the  war,  and  Abolitioiibts  are  not  jt. 
clalmiDg  the  glory  and  spoils  of  the  conflict,  and  in  plam^ 
themselves  as  "  choosers  of  the  slain.'*  The  vast  immigr  *  • 
poured  into  the  country  between  the  years  1844  and  : 
a  very  important  influence  in  directing  the  events  of  the  lat 
yean  The  numbers  were  too  great  to  l>e  absorbed  and 
lated  by  the  native  population.  States  in  the  West  were 
trolled  by  German  and  Scandinavian  voters,  while  the  Irish  tc 
possession  of  tlie  seaboard  towns.  Ahhough  it  is  true  that 
balance  of  party  strength  waa  not  much  affected  by  these  natnmU 
i2ed  voters,  yet  the  modes  of  political  thought  were  ser' 
turbed,  and  a  tendency  was  felt  to  transfer  exciting  toi-i 
the  domain  of  argument  to  that  of  violence.  The 
feeble  President,  Mr,  Buchanan,  unfitted  for  troublous  times, 
was  balloted  to  and  fro  by  ambitioufl  leaders  of  his  own  party, 
as  was  the  last  weak  Hapsburg  who  reigned  in  Spain  by  tb« 
rival  factions  of  France  and  Austria. 

In  January,  1861,  the  Assembly  of  Louisiana  met.  A  in« 
ber  of  the  upper  branch  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Ffl 
eral  Relations,  I  brought  in  and  assisted  in  passing  an  act  to 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  consider  of  matt 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  Assembly.  The  convention  mat 
in  March,  and  was  presided  over  by  ex-Qovcmor  and  ex-Unit 
States  Senator  Alexandre  Mouton— a  man  of  pure  and  lofty  < 
acter.  I  sat  in  the  convention  for  my  own  parish,  St*  Charlee,  i 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Military  and  Defense  Committ 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  two  ordinances  were  carried  throB 
one  to  raise  two  regiments,  one  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantr 
enlistments  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged — ofiicers 
pointed  by  I  lie  Governor  of  the  State  after  examination.  3Ln 
would  have  lK2en  desirable  in  the  way  of  raiding  troups,  but  i 
temper  of  men's  minds  did  not  then  justify  the  effort.  The  otl 
ordinance  authorized  the  Governor  to  use  a  million  dollars  for  tl 
purchase  of  arms  and  munitions,  Xo  such  purehaso  waii  nis 
aa  the  Governor  was  assured  on  all  hands  there  was  no  danger  of 
war,  and  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Baton  Uongc,  entimly  tn 
W^x  {Kiwer,  would  furninh  more  than  we  could  need.  ItwiaTtlS'^ 
ly  urged  In  reply  that  the  stores  of  the  arsenal  were  ilmosi  Taloe- 
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IflBBi  the  anna  altered  flint-lock  muskets,  and  the  accoutrements 
rat  of  dftte.  The  current  was  too  strong  to  stem.  The  conren- 
iicMi  Adopted  an  ordinance  deckring  that  Louisiana  ceased  to  be  a 
Sate  within  the  Union,  by  an  immense  majority  of  votes,  not 
mm  than  five  members  dissenting*  Indeed,  similar  action  hav- 
im%  already  been  taken  or  assured  by  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Flotiday  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  it  was  a 
woemAtj  for  Louisiana  to  accompany  her  neighbors.  At  the 
tiiaei  and  since,  I  marveled  at  the  joyous  and  careless  temper  in 
whidi  men,  much  my  superiora  in  sagacity  and  experience,  con- 
jwnntaled  these  acts.  There  seemed  to  be  such  a  general  gaiti 
de  tmwTj  as  M*  Olivier  claimed  for  the  imperial  ministry  when 
mm  waa  declared  against  Prussia.  The  attachment  of  the 
Kordiflini  and  Western  people  to  the  Union,  their  superiority  in 
alllQber9^  in  wealth,  especially  in  mechanical  resources,  the  com- 
naad  of  the  0OA,  the  lust  of  rule  and  territory  always  felt  by  a 
ibiaocracjr  (a  passion  we  fully  shared  in  the  South) — all  these 
beta  wero  laughed  to  scorn,  or  their  mention  was  ascribed  to 
tinddity  or  treachery  or  both.  As  soon  as  the  convention  ad- 
jocmed,  finding  myself  out  of  harmony  with  prevailing  opinion 
at  to  the  certainty  of  war  and  necessity  for  preparation,  I  re- 
tired to  ray  estate,  determined  to  accept  such  responsibility  only 
is  came  to  me  unsought  The  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  the 
oomfi^eiation  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  five  Gulf 
Slatea,  the  attitude  of  the  border  slave  States  hoping  to  mediate, 
tbe  aisemhllng  of  Coniederata  forces  at  Fensacola,  Charleston^ 
and  other  points,  the  sohrare  of  United  States  forts  and  arsenals, 
Iba  attack  on  Sumter,  war — these  followed  with  bewildering 
npidiljy  and  the  human  agencies  coneenied  seemed  as  uncon- 
aooQS  aa  ioene^bif ters  in  some  awful  tragedy. 

1  Via  drawn  from  my  retreat  by  an  invitation  from  General 
Bcagg — a  particular  friend — to  visit  Pensacola,  where  he  com- 
maodod  the  Soathem  forces,  composed  of  volunteers  from  tho 
a^jaoant  States.  Foil  of  enthnsiasm  for  their  cause,  and  of  the 
tMat  material^  officers  and  men  were,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
witboDt  inilruction,  and  the  number  of  educated  officers  was,  as 
in  all  the  Sootbem  annics,  too  limited  to  satisfy  the  impertons 
\  of  the  ilaflt,  much  less  those  of  the  drill-master.  Be- 
tbo  rkaotia  ejitem  of  election  of  officers  and  short  term  of 
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Ber\ice  struck  at  the  verj  root  of  that  stem  discipline  will 
which  raw  men  cADiiot  be  converted  into  soldiers.  The  Coufe 
erate  Government — then  seated  at  Montgomery — resisted 
enlistment  of  regiments  for  the  war,  preferring  to  engn 
for  twelve  months.  The  same  blindness  smote  the  qu^ 
finance.  Instead  of  lajing  taxes,  which  the  general  enthnsia 
would  have  cheerfully  endured,  the  Confederate  authoriti^ 
pledged  their  credit,  and  that,  too,  for  an  amoimt  which  migfl 
have  implied  a  pact  with  Mr.  Seward,  Should  war  unhappi| 
break  out,  its  duration  was  to  bo  strictly  limited  to  sixty  daj 
The  effect  of  these  cardinal  errors  was  felt  thi*onghout  the  stniggl^ 

Greneral  Bragg  occupied  PensacHjla,  the  United  States  nav 
yard,  and  Fort  Barrancas,  on  the  mainland.    Fort  Pickens,  opp 
site  the  latter  places,  on  Santa  Kosa  Island,  was  held  by  Unitfl 
States  troops,  commanded  by  Major  Harvey  Brown.     Seve 
United  States  war*vessels  were  anchored  outside  the  harbor,  wilS 
the  understanding  that  no  hostile  movement  should  be  made  < 
either  side  without  notice.    Consequently,  Bragg  worked  at 
batteries,  bearing  on  Pickens,  while  Brown  strengthened  wil 
sand-bags  and  earthworks  the  weak  landward  bastion  of  his  fail 
and  time  was  pleasantly  passed  by  both  parties  in  watching  i 
other's  occupations.    Some  months  before,  when  Jlorida  enforc 
her  assumed  right  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over  all  poiui 
within  her  limits,  some  fifty  United  States  artillerists,  nnd| 
Lieutenant  Slemmer,  were  stationed  at  BaiTancas,  where  thd 
were  harmless  and  helpless.     After  much  manoeuvring,  the  Statj 
forces  of  Florida  induced  Slemmer  to  retire  from  Barrancas 
Pickens,  then  garriamied  by  one  ordnance  sergeant  and  at  th 
tnercy  of  a  cori)orars  guard  in  a  row-boat.      Fort  Sn niter, 
Charleston  harbor,  was  in  a  similar  condition  before  Andenfio 
retired  to  it  with  his  company.     The  early  sc^iznre  of  tli 
fortresses  would  have  spared  the  Confederates  many  sci 
barrassments ;  but  such  small  details  were  much  neglected  at  1 
time. 

My  visit  to  Pensacola  was  brought  to  a  close  by  infornmtio 
from  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  of  my  appointment  to  the  eol^ 
neley  of  the  Ninth  Louisiana  Infantry,  a  r^  *  ;  ^ 
at  c^mp,  on  the  railway,  some  miles  north  « 
under  onlers  for  Kichmond.    Accepting  the  appointment,  I  hart-" 
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lo  til©  camp,  inspected  the  command,  ordered  the  lieuten- 
[>loQel,  Randolph  (an  uncommonly  well-informed  officer  for 
[tigie)y  to  move  to  Richmond  by  mil,  viu  Chattanooga  and 
wrg,  m  rapidly  as  transport  at  ion  was  furnished,  and  went 
few  Orleaui?,  U8  well  to  procure  equiptnent — in  which  the 
lent  waa  deficient — as  to  give  some  hum*s  to  private  affairs. 
known  there  waa  a  scarcity  of  small-ami  ammunition, 
to  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  there  (in  Virginia), 
^I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining,  from  the  Louisiana  authorities, 
I  hundred  thousand  rounds,  with  which,  together  w*ith  some 
ment,  I  pri>ceeded  by  express  to  Richmond.  There  I 
.'ummand,  about  a  thousand  strong,  just  arrived  and 
ig  to  go  into  camp  at  the  Fair-grounds*  The  town  was 
1th  romor  of  battle  away  north,  at  Manassas,  where  Beau- 
IjMird  oommanded  the  Confederate  forces.  A  thousand  wild 
i||H>rt£,  &1I  equally  inflamed,  reached  my  ears  while  looking  after 
'^^transportation  of  ray  ammunition,  of  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
Hb  sight.  Reaching  camp,  I  paraded  the  regiment,  stated  the 
QMMity  for  prompt  action,  and  hoped  it  would  approve  an  ap- 
plieation  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  front.  Officers  and  men 
^gre  delightiHJi  with  the  prospect  of  active  service,  and  largely 
^HoQdd  their  inexperience  by  their  zeal.  Ammunition  was 
^Bisd  out,  three  days'  rations  ordered  to  be  cooked  for  havre- 
^Bb,  and  all  cjimp-equipage,  not  absolutely  essential,  stored. 
Hiese  details  attended  to,  at  about  5  p.  m.  I  reached  the  war- 
presided  over  by  General  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama, 
the  object  of  my  visit  was  stated,  the  secretary  expressed 
pleaaure,  aa  ho  waa  most  anxious  to  send  troops  forward, 
[  few  in  readiness  to  move,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fixed  am- 
litacm,  etc.  As  I  had  been  in  Richmond  but  a  few  hours,  my 
•eoanded  by  that  of  my  men^  to  move,  and  adequately 
m  to  do,  gained  me  some  "red-letter"  marks  at  the 

secretary  thought  a  train  would  be  in  readiness  for  me 

t  night.     Accordingly,  the  regiment  was  marched  to 

whure  we  remained  several  weary  hours.     At  length, 

I  »fter  midnight,  our  train  made  its  appearance.  As  the  usual 

-:i9  was  some  «x  hours,  we  confidently  expected 

.0  early  forenoon.     This  ejfpectation  our  engine 

rox.  cxrvK — xo.  260.  G 
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brought  to  griefp  It  proved  a  machine  of  the  inoBt  wheezj 
holplefis  character — creeping  enail-like  on  levels,  and  requirii 
the  men  to  leave  tlie  carriages  to  help  it  u]>  pmdes*  Ab  t 
morning  wore  on,  the  sound  of  guns — reechoed  from  tho  Bl 
Ridge  Mountains  on  our  left — became  loud  and  couBtant. 
every  halt  of  the  wretched  engine  the  noise  of  battle  grew  moi 
intense,  as  did  our  impatience.  I  hope,  that  day,  the  atten 
of  the  recording  angel  was  engrossed  in  other  directions.  Lai 
we  met  men,  single  or  in  squads,  some  with  armj^,  gome  withoni 
moving  south,  in  which  quarter  they  all  appeared  to  have  p 
ing  engagements.  At  dusk  we  gained  ^'Manassais  Jtmctioi 
near  the  field  where  on  that  day  the  battle  of  first  Manassas 
Bull  Run  had  been  fought  and  won.  Bivonacking  the  men 
the  road-side,  I  sought  through  the  darkness  the  headquarters 
General  Beauregard,  to  whom  I  was  instructed  to  report.  Wj 
much  difficulty  and  delay  the  place  was  found,  and  a  staif*offii 
told  me  orders  would  be  sent  the  following  morning.  By  ihoMi 
I  was  directed  to  select  a  suitable  camp,  thus  indicating  U: 
immediate  movement  was  contemplated.  The  confusion 
reigned  about  our  camps  for  the  next  few  days  was  ex 
Regiments  seemed  to  have  lost  their  colonels— colonels  their 
reghnents;  men  of  all  arms  and  all  commands  were  mixed  in  thi 
wildest  way.  A  constant  fusillade  of  small-arms  and  singing 
bullets  were  kept  up,  indicative  of  a  superfluity  of  disorder,  if  i 
of  ammunition-  One  of  my  men  was  severely  woimded  in  cat 
by  one  of  these  strays,  and  derived  no  comfort  from  my  stij 
tion  that  it  was  a  delicate  attention  of  our  comrades  to  midgala 
the  disappointment  of  coming  too  late  for  tlie  battle.  Tliinj 
slowly  got  into  a  better  condition.  The  elation  of  our  peopi 
at  their  success  was  natural.  They  had  acliicve4  all  and  mo 
than  all  that  could  have  been  erpected  of  raw  troops,  and  man^ 
commands  liad  emtdated  veterans  by  their  constancy  and  vmli 
Settled  to  the  routine  of  camj>*luty,  I  found  many  ^^' 
to  go  over  the  adjacent  battle-field  with  those  who  . 
the  action,  then  fresh  in  their  meraoriea.  Once  I  had  the 
privilege  of  so  doing  in  the  company  of  Gr^  '  "  - 
Beauregard.  I  will  now  give  my  opinion  of  t ...  :  .,  ,  ,  ^ 
pose  doing  of  such  subsequent  actions,  and  commanders  tberubt 
etme  within  the  range  of  my  personal  experience  during  the  war 
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Allhougli  BiDee  the  days  of  Nimrod  war  has  been  the  constant 
oeeDpaiion  of  raeo^  the  tingers  of  one  hand  suiSce  to  number 
tibm  great  comiiiauders.  No  "  unlearned "  people  think  of 
Bflirptng  Tyndairs  place  in  the  leeture-room,  or  of  taking  his 
caoeifarm  bricks  from  Rawllnson ;  yet  the  world  has  been  much 
mom  prolific  of  learned  scientists  and  philologere  than  of  able 
pnoralft.  Notwi''  ^  ^  ling,  the  average  American,  and,  judg- 
ing ftt>m  the  diet  |*  of  Maitre  Gambetta,  the  Frenchman, 
woidd  not  have  hesitated  to  supersede  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz, 
or  Heleoa  at  Trafalgar,  True,  Cleon  captured  the  Spartan  gar- 
rfson,  mod  Narse8  gained  victories.  So  did  Bunyaii  write  the 
.rrim'fi  Progress ;  *'  but  pestilent  demagogues  and  mutilated 
gu^-dtaii*  of  Eastern  zenanas  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  war,  nor  the  groat  and  useful  profession  of  tinkers  written 
Alkgory.  Ab  men  without  knowledge  have  in  all  times  usurped 
the  rl  ^  *  *  '*'  '  the  conduct  of  commanders  and  campaigns, 
ttiogr  titinue,  despite  the  protests  of  professional 
who  discharge  this  duty  in  a  reverent  spirit,  knowing 
tlifl  greatest  is  he  ''  who  commits  the  fewest  blunders/' 
Oenerd  McDowell,  the  Federal  commander  at  Manassas,  and  a 
trained  soldier  of  unusual  acquirements,  was  so  hounded  and 
worried  by  ignorant  and  impatient  politicians  and  newspapers,  as 
to  be  actfwly  res{K»nsib1e  for  his  acts.  Tliis  may  be  said  of  all 
tha  oomiBandera  in  tbo  beginning  of  the  war — notably  of  the 
Ooofiederate  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston — whose  early  loss 
en  Ibe  field  of  Shiloh  was  irreparable,  and,  mayhap,  determined 
tile  {ate  of  tlie  South.  McDoweirs  plan  of  battle  was  excellent^ 
■ad  Iti  i'^- '  *  II  by  his  mob  no  worse  than  might  have  been 
Qonfidenti  ted.  The  late  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massaehu- 
aetCfS  observed  that  his  men  thought  they  were  going  to  a  town- 
mnetlnn  This  is  exhaustive  criticism.  With  soldiers  at  his 
(fitpneaK  MeDowt»n  would  have  succeeded  in  turning  and  over- 
-^".ird^s  left,  driving  him  from  his  rail  communis 
lauu  nond,  and  preve^ "'  Ne  junction  of  Johnston 
from  It  appears  thn;  i  ^ard  was,  to  some  ex* 
tent,  fttrprii«d  by  the  attack,  contemplating  movements  by  his 
cenlTQ  and  right,  Ilts  exposed  and  weak  left,  however^  stub- 
bornly nslsied  the  sliock  of  the  oppoi!>ing  masses.  Beauregard^ 
wbMo   peraonal  daring   and  ooolness  were   most   inspiriting, 
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Srought  up  assistance  from  the  centre  and  right,  and  tlie  j^ 
was  held  until  Jolington,  who  had  ekillfully  eluded  Patti 
arrived,  and  began  feeding  the  fight  ^d^  his  people,  when  the 
afifair  was  soon  decided*     There  can  be  little  question  that^  wit 
a  strong  brigade  of  soldiers,  Johnston  could  have  gone  to  AV; 
ington  and  Balthnore.    Whether,  with  his  means,  he  should  ha\i 
advanced  \\m  been  too  much  and  angrily  discussed  already,     Na^ 
poleon  held  that,  no  matter  wliat  the  confusion  and  exhaustion  of 
a  victorious  army,  a  defeated  one  was  a  hundred-fold  worse,  and 
action  shouhi  be  based  on  this.     Assuredly,  if  there  be  just  ific 
tion  in  disregarding  an  axiom  of  Napoleon,  the  wild  coafusia 
of  the  Confederates  after  Manassaa,  to  which  I  have  allude 
would  afford  it.     The  first  skirmishes  and  actions  of  the  wa 
showed  that,  untrained,  the  Southron  was  a  better  fighter 
the  Northerner,  not  because  of  more  courage,  but  of  the  so 
and  economic  conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded.     Dev( 
to  agriculture,  in  a  sparsely-populated  countr}^,  the  Southron 
self-reliant,  a  practised  horseman,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  ar 
The  denser  population  of  the  North,  the  habit  of  associ    * 
commercial  and  manufaetaring  purposes,  weakened  indiv 
of  chameter;  and  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms  were 
c^ptional  accomplishments.     The  rapid  development  of  railwaj 
and  manufactures  iu  the  West  had  assimilated  the  people  of  {\ 
region  to  their  Eastern  neighbors,  and  the  old  race  of  front 
riflemen  had  wandered  to  the  far  interior  of  the  continent. 

Instruction  and  discipline  soon  equalized  differences, 
battles  were  decided  by  generalship  and  numbers.  This  was 
the  experience  of  our  kinsmen  in  their  great  civil  war.  The 
country  squires  who  followed  the  banners  of  Newcastle  and  Ku 
pert  at  first  swept  the  eastern  counties  yeomanry  and  the  Londo 
trainbands  from  the  field ;  but  fiery  and  impetuous  ^ 
at  last  overmatched  by  the  disciplined  purpose  and 
constancy  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  The  value  of  tbo  **ililt 
tive  "  in  war  cannot  be  overstated.  It  surpasses  in  power  i 
accession  of  numbers,  as  it  requires  no  transport  nor  comi; 
riat.  Holding  it,  a  commander  lays  his  plans  deliberately, 
executes  them  at  his  own  appointed  time  and  in  his  own  wajj 
The  "defensive"  is  weak,  lowering  the  monde  of  the 
reduced  to  it,  enforcing  constant  watchfulnee*  lest  threaten^ 
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become  real,  and  keeping  commander  and  troops  in  a 
of  anxiouB   tension.     These  truisms  would   not  deserve 
miotioii  did  not  the  public  mind  ignore  the  fact  that  their 
tppUc&tion  18  strictly  limited  to  tmined  soldiers,  and  often  be- 
impatlant  for  the  employment  of  proved  ability  to  sustain 
and  hold  lines  in  offensive  movements.     A  collection  of 
BOtrasiied  men  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mob  in  which 
indrvidual  coar&jj^  goes  for  nothing.     In  movement,  each  person 
finds  his  liberty  of  action  merged  in  a  crowd  without  instruc- 
^mi  md  Incapable  of  direction.     Every  obstacle  creates  eonfu- 
aioti — speedily  converted  into  panic — by  opposition.     The  heroic 
ddfimdcfv  of  Saragossa  could  not,  for  a  moment,  have  faced  a 
lAttalioD  of  French  infantry  in  the  open  field. 

Oanan'fi  solitary  attempt  to  operate  ontside  of  Plevna  met 
with  no  soooess,  and  the  recent  defeat  of  Mukhtar  may  be  as* 
crib«d  to  incaution  in  taking  position  too  far  from  hia  line  of 
defense,  where  attacked,  mancBuvres,  of  which  his  peojile  were 
inoipftblo,  became  necessary.    After  the  action  at  Manassas,  the 
imiuiier  and  winter  wore  away  without  movements  of  special 
Bote  In  our  quarter,  excepting  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  at 
Ball^s  BIfiff,  by  a  detached  brigade  of  Confederates,  under  the 
etmimauid  of  General  EvanB,  of  South  Carolina — a  West-Pointer 
enjoying  thQBchriquei  of  "  Shanks,-*  from  the  thinness  of  his  legs 
— and  ihi^  original  reconniassance  of  the  Federal  General  Schenck, 
cm  the  line  and  in  the  carriages  of  the  Hampshire  &  Loudon 
Bailwaj.     In  the  organization  of  the  army  my  regiment  was 
brigaded  with  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Eegiments  of 
LenifltaQa  Infantiy,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Hr,  a  T.  Walker,  of  Georgia.     Graduated  from  West  Point  in 
tbe  Aunmer  of  1937,  this  oflSeer  joined  tie  Sixth  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry  o  :  againat  the  Seminoles  in  Flor- 

ida.   On  Christmaa^y  lu...  ...ig  was  fought  the  battle  of  Oke- 

dM>bee,  the  aevereat  %bt  of  that  Indian  war.  The  savages 
wore  pckited  on  a  thieUy*jangled  island  in  the  lake — through  the 
waters  of  wUdi,  breast-high,  the  troops  advanced  several  hun- 
dred nnls  to  the  attack.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  heavy,  but 
iTii  wore  so  ccmipletcly  routed  as  to  break  their  spirit. 
...i£aiiiary  Taylor  commanded,  and  there  won  his  yellow 
«nd  grade.    Walker  was  so  desperately  wounded  that  the 
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medical  people  gave  liim  up,  lie  laughed  at  their  predietio 
and  recovered.  In  the  Mexican  War,  assaulting  Molino  del 
Key,  he  received  several  wounds,  all  pronomiced  fatal,  find  sci- 
ence thought  it  was  avenged.  He  got  well  again,  as  he  said, 
to  spite  the  doctors.  All  his  life  he  was  a  mart^T  to  asthma,  mtiA 
rarely  enjoyed  sleep  but  in  a  sitting  posture ;  yet  ho  waa  aii 
cheerful  and  full  of  restless  activity  as  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Peterborough.  After  the  peace  with  Mexico,  Walker  waa  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  West  Point,  llis  ability  as  an  instnictor 
and  his  lofty  martial  bearing  deeply  impressed  his  new  brigad 
and  prepared  it  for  the  stem  work  before  it.  Subsequent! 
Walker  died  on  the  field  near  Atlanta,  defending  the  soil  of 
native  state — a  death  of  all  others  he  would  have  chosen^ 
have  dwelt  somewhat  on  his  character  beexiuse  it  was  one  of  the 
strangest  I  have  met.  No  enterprise  was  too  rash  to  awaken 
ardor  if  it  necessitated  daring  courage  and  self-devotion,  Trul^ 
he  might  have  come  forth  out  of  the  pages  of  old  Froissart. 
is  with  unaffected  feeling  I  recall  his  memorj*,  and  hang  befoi 
it  my  humble  wreath  of  *'  immortelles." 

In  camp  our  army  experienced  much  suffering  and  loM 
strength.  Drawn  almost  exclusively  from  rural  districts,  wbers 
families  lived  isolated,  the  men  were  scourged  with  mtunps^ 
whooping-cough,  and  measles,  diseases  which  in  urimn  poptdji» 
tions  are  readily  overcome  by  childhood.  Measles  proved  at 
virulent  as  small-pox  or  cholera.  Sudden  changes  of  temper* 
ature  drove  the  eruption  from  the  surface  to  the  internal  orgmSi 
and  fevers — lung  and  typhoid — and  dysenteries  followed,  Mt 
regiment  was  fearfully  gmitten,  and  I  passed  many  days  in  hos- 
pital, nursing  the  sick,  and  trying  to  comfort  the  la.^t  niunieoti 
of  many  poor  lads,  d^-ing  so  far  from  home  and  friends.  Time 
and  frequent  changes  of  camp  brought  improvement,  but  m; 
own  health  gave  way,  A  persistent,  low  fever  flapped  i 
strength,  and  impaired  the  use  of  my  limbs.  General  Johnst 
kindly  ordered  me  off  to  the  Fauquier  Springs— snlphiir-wal 
— sc^me  twenty  miles  to  the  south.  There  I  was  joined  and 
folly  nursed  by  a  devoted  sister,  and,  after  some  we<*ka,  slowly 
regained  health  and  strength.  On  the  eve  of  retnr-  ■  -  '  *h^ 
army  I  learned  of  my  pronmtion  to  brigadier,  to  rt 
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pfoiDOtiafi  Berioufilj  embarrassed  me.  Of  the  four  eolonelsj 
vhoee  re^menta  constituted  the  brigade^  I  was  the  janlor  in 
amuiiiwoii,  and  the  other  three  had  been  prescut  and  *^wou 
ikmr  spurs  ^*  at  the  late  battle,  so  far  the  only  important  one  of 
dm  wmr  Bcjftides,  my  known  friendship  for  President  Davis, 
with  whom,  by  his  first  marriage  with  my  elder  sister,  I  was 
wmAj  eiMiQected,  would  justify  the  opinion  that  my  promotion 
was  dne  to  favoritism.  Arrived  at  headquarters,  I  obtained 
kavfl  Ca  go  to  Richmond,  where,  after  an  afifectionate  reception, 
thfi  Prestdcmt  listened  to  the  story  of  my  feelings,  the  reasons 
4m  whieJi  they  were  baaed,  and  the  request  that  the  promotion 
^Hp  reraked-  He  replied  that  he  would  take  a  day  for  reflection 
^Hrfbm  deciding  tho  matter.  The  following  day  I  was  told  the 
^^^Ipswer  to  my  appeal  would  be  forwarded  to  the  army,  to  which 
1  immediately  returned.  The  President  had  employed  the  delay 
in  HT**'-  -  "  letter  to  the  senior  officers  of  the  brigade.  lie  be- 
gm  :  ug  that  promotions  to  the  grade  of  general  otEcers 

were  intrusted  to  him,  and  were  made  for  considerations  of  pub- 
He  goody  of  which  lie  alone  was  judge.     He  then,  out  of  abun- 
danl  kindness  for  me,  went  on  to  soothe  the  feelings. of  these 
ofliceis  with  a  tenderuess  and  delicacy  of  touch  worthy  a  woman^s 
bftnd,  and  ao  effectually  as  to  secure  me  the  hearty  support  of 
Aeso  patriots  and  soldiers,  many  of  whom  attained  eminence  in 
tibe  mwt.    No  wonder  that  all  who  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Jef- 
fenon  Davis  lovo  him  as  Jonathan  did  David.     Several  weeks, 
wilhottt  notable  incident,  were  devoted  to  instruction,  especially 
in  morchitig,  the  only  military  virtue  for  which  Southern  troops 
bad  i>o  aptitude.     Owing  to  tho  good  traditions  left  by  my  pred- 
w  in  eomrnandf  Walker,  and  the  zeal  of  oflScers  and  men, 
progre^ss  was  made,  and  all  the  credit  for  the  proficiency  of 
rif^de  was  given  me.     In  the  army  at  this  time  was  a  bat- 
of  three  compaTues  from  Louisiana,  commanded  by  Major 
Thei?e  detached  companies  had  Ijeen  thrown  together 
to  tlie  fight  at  Manassas,  where  Wlieat  was  severely 
The  iitrongcj*t  of  tlie  three,  and  giving  character  to 
mtlfid  Uie  "^  Tigera,*'    Recruited  on  the  lev^  and  in  the 
"^  '''       '^  '  '  ^t  have  come  out  of  "AIsn- 

•rthy  subjects  of  that  illus- 
puU«nUte  *'  l>tike  Hildebrtxl/*    Tho  captain,  who  had  foc* 
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ceoded  to  the  immediate  command  of  these  worthiea  on  the  ad- 
%^ancem€iit  of  Wheat,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  many  aliaie^f  called 
himself  **  White/'  perhaps  out  of  respect  to  the  jmrity  of  the 
patriotic  garb  lateJy  assumed.  So  villainous  was  the  reputmi* 
achieved  by  the  battalion  that  every  commander  deured  to  be 
of  it*  At  ludty  General  Johnston  asfiigned  it  to  me^  despite  m^ 
efforts  to  decline  the  honor  of  6uch  society.  He  pniuniged,  lay 
ever,  that  I  should  be  sustained  in  any  measures  to  enforce  di** 
eipline,  and  but  a  few  hours  elapsed  befoi^e  tlio  fulfill  '    ^ 

promise  was  re<;iuired.  For  some  disorder  after  **  i 
end  of  the  "  Tigers*'  were  arrested,  and  pkced  under  tli©  "li 
gade-guard."  Their  comrades  attempted  to  force  the  **  guird 
and  release  them.  This  attempt  failed,  and  the  two  ringlead< 
were  captured  and  put  in  irons  for  the  night  Next  morning  an 
order  for  a  general  court-martial  was  obtained  from  army  head* 
quartets*  The  court  met  at  10  a.  m,  the  same  day,  Aa  thcro 
was  no  doubt  of  the  facta,  a  finding  waa  speedily  readied — the 
prisoners  to  be  shot — time  fixed  by  brigade-commander,  1  i^ 
lected  sunset,  and  directed  the  '*  firing-party "  to  be  detaOed 
from  the  prisoners'  company.  Major  Wlieat  and  his  officeii 
begged  to  be  spared  this  hard  duty,  fearing  the  '*  Tigcra  ^  wonkl 
r^uae  to  fire  on  their  comrades,  I  insisted,  for  the  iiake  of  the 
example,  and  pointed  out  the  fatal  consequences  of  any  dliobe- 
dience  on  the  part  of  their  men*  The  brigade,  under  armi, 
marched  out,  and,  as  the  news  had  spread,  many  thouftands  froi 
other  commands  flocked  to  witness  the  scene-  The  tiring-parl 
ten  "  Tigers,"  was  drawn  uj*  fifteen  paces  from  i'  Tiera, 

brigade-provost  gave  the  command  to  fire,  and  li  .  ppy  mi 

fell  dead  without  a  struggle.     This  account  is  given,  becauie 
was  the  first  military  execution  in  the  **  Army  of  iV 

ginia,"  and  tlio  punishment,  so  closely  following  i   _  

produced  a  marked  effect.    The  "  Tigers"  gave  no  further 
blc,  and  proved  hardy,  excellent  soldicn*. 

Major  Robert  Wlieat  deserves  a  more  extended  hol., 
to  furnish  it  some  anticif>ation  of  events  h  neeeasary.    In 
iirly  simimcr  of  l*^4r — ^after  the  first  actions  of  tlic  war  wi 
Mexico,    Palo    Alto    and    Resaca  do    la  Palma— the  Uni 
States  army,  imder  General  Zacbary  Taylor,  lay  near  the  to- 
of  Matamoraa.    Visiting  the  hospital  of  a  recently  joined 
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lecr  corps  from  the  States,  I  remarked  a  beaatifol,  bright* 
cd  Ixiy  uf  some  eighteeii  years,  down  \rith  di&ease,  but  cheery 
The  mterest  he  inspired  led  to  his  removal  to  army  head* 
where  he  soon  recavemd  health  and  became  a  pet.  This 
^bert  Wheat,  eon  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  from  the  old 
tmni  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac,  who  had  run  away  from 
school  to  come  to  the  war.  He  next  went  to  Cuba  with  Lopez, 
w»fl  wounded  and  captured,  but  escaped  the  gmTote  to  follow 
Walter  to  Nicaragua.  Exhausting  the  capacities  of  South  Amer- 
iesa  patriots  to  pronounce^  he  quitted  their  society  in  disgust,  and 
joined  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  whence  his  keen  scent  of  combat  sum- 
mnoed  him  home  in  convenient  time  to  receive  a  bullet  at  Ma- 
b  The  most  complete  '*  Dugald  Dalgetty  '^  possible,  ho  had 
\  "defects  of  the  good  qualities"  of  that  doughty  warrior, 
months  after  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  a  body 
of  hoiM  wts  captured  in  the  Valley  of  Vii*ginia.  The  colonel 
comimmHing,  who  had  been  dismounted  in  the  fray,  approached 
me — a  stalwart  man,  with  huge  mustaches,  cav^ry*  boots 
idorned  with  spurs  worthy  of  a  cabaUerOj  slouched  hut,  and 
le.  He  strode  along  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  one  who 
wooed  Dame  Fortune  too  long  to  be  cast  downa  by  her 
Da.  Suddenly,  Major  Wlieat,  near  by,  sprang  from  his 
with  a  cry  of  ^*  Percy!  old  boy  I''  "Why,  Bob?"  was 
back,  and  a  warm  embrace  was  exchanged.  Colonel 
Pstsy  Windham,  an  Englishman  in  the  Federal  service,  had  last 
pirted  from  Wheat  in  Italy,  or  some  other  country  where  the 
{deisant  business  of  "killing"  was  going  on,  and  now  frater* 
with  his  friend  in  the  manner  described*  Poor  Wheat! 
ith  bter,  and  he  slept  his  last  sleep  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Barbor.  He  lies  there  in  a  soldier's  grave.  Gallant  spirit  I 
hope  that  his  readiness  to  die  for  his  cause  has  made  "  the 
of  bis  sins  like  unto  wool*" 
As  the  autumn  of  the  year  (1861)  passed  away,  the  question 
bI  inny  organization  pressed  for  solution.  Divergent  opinions 
were  the  Government  at  Richmond  and  Generals  Jolm- 

BEiM  rii^^iuregard.    The  former  sent  me  to  President  Davis 
:pliiin  his  views  and  urge  their  adoption.    My  mission  met 
no  iiuccess;  but,  in  discharging  it,  I  was  made  awtare  of  the 
up  between  these  eminent  persons,  which 
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aabaeqnently  became  ^^  the  Bpring  of  woee  nun  umbered/' 
earnest  effort  made  by  me  to  remove  the  cloudy  then  no  *^  gremi 
than  a  man's  hand/'  failed,  thougli  tbc  elenition  of  charsieteri 
the  two  men,  which  made  them  li&ten  patiently  to  my  aj 
juBtified  hope.  Time  but  served  to  widen  the  breach.  Witiioitt 
the  knowledge  and  despite  the  wishes  of  General  Johni^toi 
deecendants  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in  the  cave  of  At 
gathered  themselves  behind  his  shield  and  shot  their  arroi 
President  Davis  and  his  advisers — weakening  the  infinc 
the  head  of  the  cause  for  which  all  were  struggling.  Immed 
after  the  birth  of  the  Confederacy,  a  resolution  was  adopted  br 
the  "  Provisional  Congress,"  declaring  that  military  and  naval 
officers  resigning  the  service  of  the  United  States  Qo\'eniment^ 
to  enter  that  of  the  Confederate,  would  preserre  their  rank. 
Later  on,  the  Preadent  was  authorized  to  make  five  appointnienii 
to  the  grade  of  general.  These  appointments  were  announced 
after  the  action  at  Manassas,  and  in  the  following  order  of  muk- 
iority :  Samuel  Cooper,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Leei 
Joseph  E,  Johnston,  and  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Near  tiie  close  of 
President  Buchanan's  Administration,  in  1860,  died  General  J» 
sup,  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Joseph  H  Johnston,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalrj*,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy.  Now,  the  Quartermaster-Geiieml  of  the 
United  States  Army  had  the  rank,  pay,  and  ernotutnenta  of  a 
bripadier-general ;  but  the  rank  was  staff,  and  by  law  this  afficctr 
could  exercise  no  command  over  troops  unlesa  by  si)oclt]  HAign- 
ment  of  his  government.  When  in  the  spring  of  1861  the  offi- 
cers in  question  offered  their  services  to  the  Confederacy,  Ciki] 
was  adjutant'general,  United  States  Army — rank  of  colonel ; 
bert  Sidney  Johnston,  colonel,  brigadier-geneml  by  brevet,  il 
on  duty  as  such;  Leo,  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  senior 
Joseph  E,  Johnston  in  the  line  before  the  Iftttcr's  aiiputntnifl 
above  mentioned ;  Beauregard,  major  of  engineers.  Prf^ident 
Davis  held  to  the  superiority  of  line  to  staff  rank  in  arranging 
the  order  of  seniority  of  generals.  General  Joseph  E.  JoluiatMi 
took  the  opposite  view,  and  sineerely  believed  t 
done  him.  After  the  grave  and  wondrous  scent  .mi  ..^, 
we  have  passed,  all  this  seems  like  ''  a  tetnpeet  in  a  teapot 
it  bad  much  influence  at  tho  time^  and  deoerves  attention. 
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irml  Jobuston  has  published  his  account  of  the  war,  and  it  is  im- 
len^ood  that  Mr,  Davis  has  a  volume  in  press ;  and  such  of  the 
mobile  as  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  doubtless  find 
jll  the  &cts  presented.     General  Beauregard,  who  about  this  time 

R transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  West,  eommanded  by  Albert 
ley  Johnston,  was  also  known  to  have  grievances.    Whatever 
heir  sotireei  it  could  not  have  been  rank^  as  this  did  not  affect 
m  position  ;  but  it  is  due  to  this  general,  a  true  patriot  and  gen- 
leman  of  excellent  taste,  to  say  that  no  utterances  c^ime  from  him. 
&t  persons  at  Richmond  claiming  the  privilege,  and  dis- 
cing the  duties  of  friendship,  gave  tongue  to  loud  and  fre- 
it  phiints,  and  much  increased  the  confusion  of  the  hour. 
As  the  rear  1862  opened,  and  the  time  for  active  movements 
weighty  cares  attended  the  commander  of  the  Army 
.  ,     .  L„_ia  >rirginia.     The   folly  of  accepting  forces  for  the 
hort  |>eriod  of  twelve  months,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
s  as  now  apparent.     Taking  service  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
^^  „„.e  of  most  of  the  troops  would  expii-o  just  as  the  Federal 
H|  Id  their  front  might  be  expected  to  advance*     A  large  ma- 
BtT  of  the  men  were  willing  and  anxious  to  reenliet  provided 
mf  csould  tirst  go  home  to  arrange  private  aflEairs.     Fortunatelyj 
ht  fearful  c?ondition  of  the  country  permitted  the  granting  of 
:hn  on  a  large  scale.    Excepting  on  a  few  pikes,  move- 
.  were  impossible,  and  an  army  could  no  more  have  marched 
itry  than  across  New  York  Bay.     Closet  w^arriors,  in 


itudies,  with  smooth  McAdam  roadways  befoi-e  their  doors, 
wX  the  idea  of  military  movements  being  arrested  by  mud. 
iheod  these  gentlemen  have  never  served  in  a  bad  country 
the  rainy  season,  tmd  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  his 
in  oampaign  the  elements  proved  too  strong  for  the  genius 
apoleon.     Greneral  Johnston  met  the  difficulties  of  his  po- 
with  great  coolness,  tact,  and  judgment,  but  his  burden 
by  tto  meam  lightened  by  the  interference  of  certain  poli- 
ai  Richmond.     These  gentlemen  were  perhaps  inflamed 
SQCCeea  that  had  attended  the  tactical  efforts  of  their  Wash- 
peers.    At  all  events,  they  now  threw  themselves  upon 
questioni^  with  mndi  ardor.     The  leader  was  Mr.  Alex- 
H*  S^  .of  Georgia,  Vice-Pr-esident  of  the  Con  fed- 

who  U  .^:i::ud  to  a  place  by  himsell     Like  the  celel»rated 
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John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  he  has  ftn  acute  intellect  ai 
to  a  frail  and  meagre  body.     As  was  said  by  the  witty  Deta  of 
St  PfttiUs  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of  indecent 
exposure.    A  trained  and  skill ful  politician,  he  was  for  mmi 
years  before  the  war  returned  to  the  United  States  Honse 
Representatives  from  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and 
"  deriee "    seems    always  to  have   been    **  Fiat  jnstittay 
coslum." 

**When,  in  December,  1849,  the  Congress  of  the  Unltad 
States  assembled,  there  was  a  Whig  Administration,  and  the  sstne 
party  had  a  very  small  majority  in  the  Lower  House.    Mr.  Sl^ 
phena  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  Honse ;  but  ho 
could  not  see  his  way  to  support  his  party  candidate  for  Speal 
and  this  inability  to  find  a  road — plain,  mayhap,  to  weaker 
gans — secured  the  control  of  the  House  to  his  poHtirnJ  ri 
Daring  the  excited  period  just  preceding  ^*  secession  "  Mr, 
phens  held  and  avowed  wise  and  moderate  opinione ;  but,  «wept 
along  by  the  resistless  torrent  surrounding  him,  ho  disoomnd 
and  proclaimed  the  fact  that  '*  slavery  was  the  eomei^tene  of 
the  Confederacy.'*     Granting  the  truth  of  tliis,  which  is  by  no 
means  admitted  here,  it  was,  in  the  strong  vernacular  of  the  West, 
"rather  piling  the  agony'*  on  the  humanitariane,  whose  sympi- 
thies  were  not  much  quickened  toward  ns  thereby.    As  the  stnag- 
gle  progressed,  Mr.   Stephens,  vvith  all  the  impartiality  of    " 
equity  judge,  marked  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Gov 
north  of  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  vices  of  that  on  his  own 
of  the  stream.     Regarding  the  military  questions  in  hand,  ht 
entertained,  and  publicly  expressed,  original  opinions  wbicb  I 
will  attempt  to  convey  as  accurately  as  possible.    The  war  was  fcr 
principles  and  rights.    It  was  in  the  defense  of  these  and  of  their 
property  that  the  people  had  taken  up  arms.    They  could  alwajv 
be  relied  upon  when  a  battle  was  imminent ;  but  when  Ihare 
no  fighting  to  be  done  they  bad  best  be  at  home  atteiK 
their  families  and  interests.     As  their  inten»"»'^'>*>  waa 
tlieir  patriotism,  they  were  as  capable  of  jib  (hen 

of  their  presence  with  tlie  "  colors  "  a*i  the  c 
who  were  but  professional  soldiers,  fig!?*^**  ...*i^  ......  ^ .. 

most  of  them  without  property  in  tJfi  It  may  b« 

served  that  such  opinions  are  more  comfortably  chcfrished  by 
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tntlemen — ^t\ro  hundred  miles  away — than  fay  command- 
iediiitely  in  front  of  an  enemy, 

close  of  the  great  war,  in  July,  1865,  I  visited  Wash- 

s  sole  liupe  of  effecting  some  change  in  the  eondi- 

Tflon  Davna — then  ill  and  a  prisoner  at  Fortress  Mon- 

ftephens  happened  to  visit  WaBlnngton  at  the  same 

wa«  the  object  of  much  attention  on  the  part  of  people 

ng  the  Congress  and  conn  try.     Desiring  his  cooperation, 

and  found  him,  sitting  near  a  fire,  for  he  is  of  a  chilly 

smoking  his  pipe.     He  heard  me  in  severe  politeness, 

oat  unnecessary  expenditure  of  enthusiasm,  promised 

oe.     Since  the  war  Mr.  Stephens  has  again  been,  and 

Representative  in  Congress.    He  has  the  satisfaction  to 

ktti)  unlike  the  "  rebel  brigadiers,"  his  presence  is  not  a 

loffeoBe  to  the  loyal  mind.     No  gallery  of  portraits,  how- 

lublc^  bat  should  include  that  of  this  eminent  person, 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  tilled  an  important  place  in 

of  his  country.    Pursuing  **  the  even  tenor  of  his 

iston  rapidly  increased  the  efficiency  of  his  army. 

men  returned  in  large  numbers,  and  before  tbeir 

had  terminated,  many  bringing  new  recruits  with  them. 

wiere  formed,  and  oiUcers  selected  to  command  them* 

l^nds  of  dry  land  appeared  amid  the  sea  of  mud,  when 

^ment  of  the  Federal  forces  in  our  fi'ont  changed  the 

of  war,  and  opened  the  unportant  campaign  of  1802. 

m  overtaken  by  unexpected  calamity,  African  tribes  de- 

&  idol  previously  worshiped,  and,  with  mucli  noise,  seek 

nr  **  fetich/*  in  which  they  can  incarnate  their  vanities 

ed.    Stunned  by  the  rout  of  Manassas,  the  North  pulled 

great  old  veteran,  Scott,  and  his  lieutenant,  McDowell, 

I  up  McClellan,  who  caught  the  public  eye  at  tbe  mo- 

r  reaaon  of  some  minor  successes  in  Western  Virginia, 

be  Coofoderate  commander,  General  Robert  Garnett,  a 

ig  officer,  was  killed*    It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the 

t    *      t  emulated  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  nor  the  modesty 

•   ;  The  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  garrison 

pix  men,  wae  liardly  Ansterlitaj,  yet  it  would  put  the 

f.         :    ''7aIyo^  of  Spain  on  their  mettle  to  make  more 

J  nmfall  of  the  Cross  of  St  Geort'e  from  Gib- 
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raltar*  McClellan  was  "  the  young  Napoleon  ** — the  very  god  of 
war,  in  his  latest  avatar.  While  this  was  absurd^  and  hi  tb« 
end  injurious  to  McClellan,  it  was  a  service  to  hia  Govemmeiit, 
for  it  strengthened  his  loins  to  the  task  before  liim — a  tai^k  de- 
manding the  highest  order  of  ability,  and  requiring  the  influence 
of  a  demigod.  A  great  i^ar  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  a  gnsil 
army,  tlie  most  complex  of  machines,  was  necessary.  The 
diual  principles  on  which  the  art  of  war  is  based  are  few  and  ^ 
changeable — resembling  in  this  the  code  of  morality ;  but  ibi 
application  varies  as  the  theatre  of  the  war,  the  geniua  and  tea 
per  of  the  people  engaged,  and  the  kind  of  arms  employed. 
The  United  States  had  never  possessed  a  great  army.  The  en* 
tire  force  engaged  in  the  war  against  Mexico  would  scarcely  h»f 
made  a  respectable  corps  d^armee^  and,  to  study  the  organixaii^ 
of  great  armies  and  campaigns^  a  recurrence  to  the  **  Napoleol 
era  "  was  necessary.  The  governments  of  Europe  had,  for  i 
century,  been  engaged  In  improving  armaments,  and  eliangii 
the  tactical  unit  of  fonnation  and  mancEUvre  to  corr€fijx>nd  t^ 
such  improvement.  The  Italian  campaign  of  the  third  Ka| 
established  some  advance  in  field-artillery,  but  the  supren 
portance  of  **  breech-loaders  "  was  not  axlmitted  until  '*  Sadowi^ 
in  18C6,  All  this  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  ralj 
of  Medellan's  work.  Taking  the  raw  material  intrusted  to  hfc 
he  converted  It  into  a  great  myitary  machine,  complete  in  all 
parts,  fitted  for  its  intended  purpose.  Moreover,  he  rej^isted 
natural  impatience  of  his  Government  and  people,  and  the  f4 
Ilea  of  politicians  and  newspapers,  and  for  months  refused  to  ; 
hifl  machine  at  work  before  all  its  delicate  adjustment* 
perfected.  Tluis,  much  to  its  own  despite,  the  North  obi 
armies  and  the  foundation  of  success.  The  corit*ctne<*s 
system  adopted  by  McClellan  proved  equal  to  all  cmer 
and  remained  unchanged  until  the  dose  of  the  war, 
pointed  in  hia  hands,  and  suffering  painful  defeats  in 
immediate  succesmorB,  the  '*  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  all 
covered,  showed  itself  a  vital  organism,  and  finally  trine 
McClellan  organize*!  victory  for  his  section,  and  those  whoj 
the  preservation  of  the  "  Union  ^  the  first  of  eartliK*  'i* 
judging  from  their  readiness  to  violate  the  **  eomm:  i," 

heavenly  aleo^ should  not  cease  to  do  him  reverence.     1  Uiivo  h« 
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ipoken  of  McClellan  not  m  a  leader,  but  as  an  organiser,  of 
tfmies;  «o  sucli  lie  deserves  to  rank  with  the  Von  Moltket?, 
ScfaAmharstfi,  and  Louvois,  of  the  Old  World.  The  constant  strug- 
^ag&in-  *  ""  '  '  -ferenee  of  politicians  with  his  military 
pkoAAiiu  ,  d  MoClellan  from  the  civil  department 

of  liiB  Government,  and  led  hiin  to  adopt  a  policy  of  his  own. 
Vm  military  road  to  Kichmond,  and  the  only  one,  as  events 
pnwed^  was  by  the  Peninsula  and  the  James  River,  and  it  was 
Ui  duly  so  to  advise.  He  insisted,  and  had  hie  way,  but  not  for 
A  little  of  that  selfishness,  which  ser\^es  lower  intelligences 
iBstinct  of  self-preservation,  would  have  shown  him  that 
I  iii04t  dangerous  enemies  were  not  in  his  front.  The  Admjh- 
ioa  at  Wasliington  hatl  to  deal  with  a  people  blind  with 
ignorant  and  meddlesome  Congress,  and  a  wolfish  horde 
hbuiiters*  A  sadden  dash  of  the  Confederates  on  the 
might  change  the  attitude  of  foreign  powers.  These 
considerations  weighed  heavily  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
but  were  of  small  moment  to  the  military  commander.  In 
[oonAict  between  civil  policy  and  military  strategy,  the  latter 
yield.  The  jealousy  manifested  hy  the  Venetian  and 
li  Republics  toward  their  commanders  has  often  been  criti- 
1 ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  kept  the  military 
t  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  and,  when  they  were 
>irn,  tt  was  by  foreign  invasion,  not  by  military  usur- 
Their  annals  afford  no  example  of  the  declaration  by 
•  generals  that  the  special  purpose  of  republican  armies  is  to 

re  ciiil  order  and  enforce  civil  law. 
Afto*  the  battle  of  Chickaraanga,  in  1863,  General  Grant 
-pfOtnoted  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
and  csdled  to  Washington.     In  a  conference  at  the  war- 
II  him,   President  Lincoln,  and  Secretary  Stanton, 
^.aing  campaign  in  Virginia  was  discussed.     Grant 
:idvanco  on  Richmond  should  be  made  by  the  James 
II  wa«  replied  that  the  Government  required  the  inter- 
ne of  an  army  between  Lee  and  Washington,  and  would 
ftrieoit,  at  that  late  day,  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  would 
!iy  the  j)nhlic  as  a  confession  of  previous  error.     Grant 
ed  be  was  indifferent  as  to  routes,  but  if  the  Government 
ita  awD— so  often  tried^to  the  one  he  suggested,  it 
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rnuBt  be  prepared  for  the  additional  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  men  were  promised,  Grant  accepted  the  governmental 
plan  of  campaign,  and  was  supported  to  the  end.  The  above 
came  to  me  well  authenticated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  cor- 
rectness. During  his  operations  in  the  Peninsula  and  near  Bich- 
raond,  General  McClellan  complained  much  of  the  want  of  sup- 
port. I  think  the  constancy  with  which  Fresideut  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  him  was,  under  the  circumstances,  surprising.  lie  had 
drifted  away  from  the  dominant  Washington  sentiment,  and 
alienated  the  sympathies  of  his  Government.  His  fall  was  in- 
evitable— ^the  affections  of  the  army  but  hastened  it  Even  vic- 
tory could  not  save  him.  He  fell  into  the  habit  of  saying,  "  Mj 
army,"  "My  soldiers."  Such  phraseology  may  be  used  by  a 
Frederick  or  a  Napoleon — sovereigns  as  well  as  generals — but 
officers  command  the  armies  of  their  governments.  General 
McClellan  is  an  upright,  patriotic  man,  incapable  of  wrong- 
doing. He  has  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  lives  closer  to 
it  than  most  men  do  to  a  lower  one ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
»  that  the  examples  of  the  good  are  temptations  and  opportunities 
to  the  unscrupulous.  The  habit  of  thought  underlying  such  lan- 
guage, or  soon  engendered  by  its  use,  has  made  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  the  wonder  and  scorn  of  civilization. 
The  foregoing  account  of  McClellan's  fall,  and  the  causes  there- 
of, is  deemed  pertinent,  because  he  was  the  central  figure  in  the 
Northern  field,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Northern  success. 
Above  all,  he,  and  a  gallant  band  of  officers  supporting  him,  im- 
pressed a  generous,  chivalric  spirit  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  soon  faded  away  after  his  downfitll ;  and  the  future  his- 
torian, in  recounting  some  later  operations,  will  doubt  if  he  is 
dealing  with  campaigns  of  generals  or  expeditions  of  brigands. 
I  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  great  campaign  of  1862 
opens  to  view,  and  a  continuation  of  my  "reminiscences"  will 
tell  the  story  of  my  connection  with  it. 

RiOHABD  T^TU>R. 
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TsE  qnmtion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language  has 
bin  much  discufiwcd  by  many  learned  philologiats,  among  whom 
ihtre  lias  been  a  con*?idenible  conflict  of  opinion.  Some  have 
huMted  that  modem  Italian  is  a  corrnption  of  the  ancient  Latin 
lAsctod  by  the  so-calk-d  barbarians  by  whom  Rome  was  over- 
Fww  Among  those  wlio  have  most  ably  sustained  this  view 
miT  be  mentioned  Tiral^osehi,  Moratori,  Raynouard,  Castelvetro, 
ickd  •tnce  them  the  eminent  philologist  Max  Miiller,  who,  to 
ftmle  his  opinion  in  his  own  words,  holds  that  *'  the  people  in 
whoie  minds  and  mouths  these  modern  dialects"  (of  the  Romance 
lMigt»|3^  *'  -  "'  qp  were  not  all  Romans  or  Roman  provincials, 
hot  IrilK  -  >?  in  German  and  trying  to  express  themselves 

in  Liitin."  iHhers,  again,  among  whom  may  be  cited  Maffei 
and  M,  Fmuriel,  have  maintained  that  the  change  of  Latin  into 
Italian  wa»  effected  by  the  gnidnal  influence  of  the  various  dia- 
Itda  of  the  provinoea  into  which  Latin  was  introduced  by  con- 
qnest — an  infiuence  not  esdicntiany  northern,  but  rather  Bonthem 
bk  ita  character.  Mr.  Muller,  however,  though  he  does  not  ex- 
diide  this  Romance  influence,  eubordinatee  it  entirely  to  that  of 
.t     r:   -.,:...:.  ^;.  ^  ^(  Littr^' takes  an  intermediate  view 

Science  of  Language''  (second  eeries, 
.  note),  Mr,  MQller,  however,  in  commenting  on  a 
M.J'-'r>Hrnalifs$fkvani^,Avr\\lB6^,  "His- 
U'  ^  .*  I  If  I-  ^mo^^  vol.  i.,  p,  1>4),  adopts  the  follow- 

rorda  of  hi#  critic  aa  exproa^ing  perfectly  his  own  view  of 


4'W.  csxfi, — ^»a  'Mv. 


.Tit  par  la  serle  de  cc 
*nd  une  position  int* 
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penBAQt  que,  eBaentieUementy  c^est  la  tradition  latino  qui  domid 
daus  les  langues  romaines,  mak  que  riuvasion  germaniqce  learJ 
porte  iin  rode  coup,  et  que  de  ce  conflit  oil  ils  out  failli  Buocoml 
et  avec  elles  la  civilisation^  il  leiir  est  rc^tu  des  cicatrices  imc 
apparentes  et  qui  Bont,  &  un  certain  point  de  vug  cea  nuaoeea  | 
maaiques  signal ees  par  Max  Muller."    The  diflerenco  betire 
them  would,  therefore,  eeem  to  be  that  M.  Littr^  attributes 
main  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  Italian  language  to 
provincial  dialecta,  while  Mr.  MuIIer,  admitting  this  m&ue 
Bobordinates  it  to  that  of  the  Qermanic  tongues. 

A  third  view  has  been  taken  and  strenuously  argued  bj  < 
fiare  Caiitu,     lie  holds,  and  in  this  he  ib  supjiorted  bj  Aretti 
Cardinal  Bembo,t  I>iez,  and  Fuchs,  that  "  modem  Italiaa  it 
ancient  Latin  vernacular,  or  lingua  ru^tica^  not  changed 
tially,  but  simply  uKxlitied  by  tiiue  an*!        * '  '        '  -  law 

of  continuity  established  in  physics  by  J  nticJ 

in  this  language— that  no  solution  of  continuity  waa  produced 
by  sudden  revolutions,  bot  that  successive  ev  '     *  ' 

the  spoken  Latin  to  the  modem  dialect^ — evolut 
to  the  usual  methods  by  which  the  human  spirit  creates,  weirs 
out,  and  transforms  6pe4?ch,  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  wili 
tlie  organic  proceasos  and  developments  of  other  languages,^' 

Cesare  Cantii  had  originally  put  forth  these  views  in  an  dab- 
orate  note  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Storia  degli  Italiani,"  when, 
in  1869,  the  Aeademia  Ponton iana,  of  Naples,  proposed  as 
theme  for  a  prize  essay  the  solution  of  the  following  questic 
"What  credit  are  we  to  allow  to  the  j  ^  ^  at  Italian 

only  a  corruption  of  Latin  ?    The  ett-  rences  of 

two  langua«?es— admitting  tliat  Italian  is  a  degenerate  lati^ 
how  WAS  this  transformation  effected?     Finally,  What  is  to  I 
said  of  the  opinion  that  Italian  was  spoken  in  Kome  even  whC 
Latin  was  a  living  language.     Having  examined  thea*  qucstic 
establish  tlie  tnte  sources  of  tl^e  Italian  langungt%  declare  wheC 
it  is  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  a  single  province  of  the  P«il 
fula,  or  how  far  the  other  pronnces,  especially  those  of 
south,  may  claim  to  possess  if 

To  this  Cantu  responded  by  a  «*ni  more  earefiil  and 

•  £.  6,  ©p.  la 
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Wte  esGftj]  to  wbicli  tlie  prize  waa  formally  adjudged.  It  is 
krtaliilj  an  able  paper,  which  is  well  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
bo^  thottgb  it  leaves  much  to  be  de&ired.  la  an  essay  which  of 
ifio^aity  was  limited  in  extent,  it  was  impoesible  thoroughly  to 
BTestigale  a  question  of  this  kind ;  but  as  far  as  he  goes  he  has 
lowB  acumen  and  abilityj  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
iih  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 

S"  '  .'-e  Cornwall  Lewis  denounces  as  "  absurd  "  the  *'  fancy 
tat  I-  -  -.  aiance  or  the  Italian  existed  as  the  language  of  the 
>wer  orders  of  ancient  Italy,  in  a  ishape  little  different  from  that 
riisdi  they  bore  in  the  thirteenth  century,"  and  declares  that 
ibsre  b  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  opinion  that  the  Komana 
pitka  or  vulgaris  was  a  language  distinct  in  its  forms  or  roots 
torn  the  Latin,  and  spoken  by  the  lower  class  or  the  peasants  of 
taly,  still  less  is  there  any  proof  that  this  language  was  the 
iu  of  the  lulian."  This  proposition,  however,  is  precisely 
lit  wliteh  Cantu  undertakes  to  maintain,  and,  whatever  one  may 
i&ikof  his  conclusions,  he  clearly  shows  that  this  ** fancy'-  is 
Dther  "  absurd  "  nor  without  evidence.  Of  course,  in  a  ques- 
on  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  assume  the  fact  that  a  lingua  rus- 
m  differing  from  the  written  Latin  really  existed,  it  would  be 
lay  difficult  to  accumulate  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  in- 
m  Latin  authors  clearly  to  prove  it.  The  literature 
Latin,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  fragment 
iwu  from  the  common  utterance  of  the  people  could  be  ex- 
rcted  th  be  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
a  Tariety  of  languages  differing  from  each  other  more  or 
Ti^y^  which  were  sjwken  in  the  various  provinces  in  Italy, 
e  af  tiiem  quite  unintelligible  even  then  to  a  pure  Latin, 

**Sennonem  Ansonil  patntim  moresqno  tenebunt, 
Utqne  est  nomeo  erit," 

VirgiL    Bo  these  languages  erer  find  a  place  in  the  written 
Imture  of  Home  ?    Would  it  be  possible  to  prove  their  char* 
1  nature  from  that  literature?    How,  then,  can  it  be 
•  mippose  that  there  was  a  lingua  rustica  diflering  from 
Ijttin,  and  used  by  the  common  people  of  at  least  some 
.    Whether  this  langnage  really  existed  or  not,  or  whether 
the  iinrent  of  the  modern  Italian,  are  different  questioE 
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but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  asftcrl  tbe 
bility  or  even  probability  of  its  existence*      (/^^^/?/^^^ ^  \ 

What  do  we  know  of  the  Etruscan  language,  wliat  of 
Umbrian  ?  Of  the  Eugubine  Tables,  discovered  in  1  *  *  *    "*  n  ti 
largest  are  engraved  in  Latin  characters^  as  well  aa  lj  ics  < 

a  third.  We  suppose  these  to  be  in  the  Umbrian  language,  Imt 
even  this  is  all  pure  supposition.  Many  of  the  word*  of  tbe$« 
inscriptions  have  a  resemblance  to  Latin  words.  Yet  the  inwt 
accomplished  philologists  difiFer  as  to  their  proper  intcrpfoUk 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Oscan  also  wae 
spoken  in  the  southern  districts  of  Italy  in  the  time  of 
of  whom  Aulus  GelHus  says,  '*Tria  corda  habere  sese  dicel^ 
quod  loqui  graece,  osce,  et  latire  sciret."  On  the  few  InBcriptic 
that  remain,  there  are  elements  of  Latin  extraneous  from  t^ 
Greek,  with  inflections  and  final  syllables  differing  frou[i 
Latin,  when  the  word  was  nndoubtedly  the  same.  Here 
language  proximate  in  character  to  Latin,  and  existing  as  a  spoil 
language,  of  which  in  the  Latin  literature  we  should  ahno^t  ra 
ly  seek  a  record  of  more  than  a  few  words.  Would  it,  then^  1 
absurd  to  fancy  tliat  such  a  language  existed  \  Strabo,  writlij 
in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  says :  **  Though  the  Oscans  have  per 
as  a  people,  their  speech  still  exists  among  the  Komane^  ao 
on  the  st-age  certain  songs  and  comedies  are  still  represented 
by  ancient  custom."  But  of  these  there  are  no  traces,  or  but 
feeble  ones,  still  remaining. 

It  is  clear  that  tbe  Umbrians,  Sabines,  and  VolsdanSi  also  1 
a  language  of  their  own,  more  or  less  differing  from  Latin, 
deed,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  there  then  existed  as  tbors  i 
exist  various  dialects,  and   even  Livy  was  reproached  for 
patavinity,  that  is,  for  using  phrases  or  words  of  his  native 
lect  when  writing  in  Latin.     Quintilian  says,  ♦*Taoeo  de  Tc 
Rabinis  et   Prfpneetinis   quoque — nam  et  eo  senuonc  utc 
Vectium  Lucilius  inscctator,  quemadmodum  PolHs  depr 
in  Livio  Patavinitatem ;  **  and  Aulus  Gelliua  relates  thatl 
one  having  used  the  words  apluda  and  jlocesy  the  by-sl 
laughed,  "quasi  nescio  quid  Tusce  aut  Gallice dixiscet." 

Of  the  s|'    '  '     '  *    *      of  the^e  languapcji  wo' 

but  few  and  i^  - ;  of  Tcrentius  Varru'a 

"  De  Lingua  Latina,*"  tlic  tif th  and  sixth  books  alone  h^T©  ocn»e_ 
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miiisiDg  b 


on  the  subject  The  ex- 
en  by  Varro  inspire  us  with 
philologist.  The  study  of 
Yarro  was  one  of  the  first 


dciwn  to  u&  But,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  which  still  esiat, 
tl  i»  little  pmbable  that  the  miiadng  books,  should  they  ever  be 
recovered,  would  throw  mucl 
tnkordinary  derivationa  of  word 
little  confidence  in  his  ability 
IvigQftge  was  then  in  it^  infancy 
rta  wrote  upon  thiB  subject^  and  his  philology  would  certainly 
not  recommend  itself  to  students  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  for 
he  derives  loctus  and  legume  from  legere^  to  collect, 
Tegetablea  were  collected  in  the  fields,  and  beds  were 
>  of  alraw,  also  collected.  Venus  he  derives  from  venire — 
Qqirm  from  Caper©— Foenus  from  Foetus,  because  money  gives 
liirdi  to  money  by  interest. 

Nur  were  Isodorus,  Cato,  Pliny,  Festus,  Ulpian,  Servius,  or 
ereti  Cicsero,  much  more  advanced  as  philologists.  A  faint  re- 
6emblsnce  between  two  words  sufficed  to  their  minds  to  indicate 
thai  the  one  was  the  root  of  the  other ;  and  the  most  far-fetched 
analogit^  are  gravely  propoimded  in  their  writings  as  q^uite  satis- 
detory.  Thus  Cicero  derives  **  Lex^  legis,"  from  **  legere,'*  to 
ind,  because  the  laws  were  read,  Servius  derives  "  liber,"  a 
hook,  **  a  Ul»crate  cortice,''  because  the  first  writings  were  prob- 
ably on  \mk.  Isodorus  derives  "cannen,"  "a  carere  mente," 
►  tDDg  was  a  species  of  insanity.  Pliny  says  that  *'  veUo  " 
from  TsOere,  because  the  fleece  was  stripped  from  the 
iheep.  In  a  word^  not  to  multiply  examples,  these  will  suffice 
to  gmogts  the  philological  disrrirrLtnation  exhibited  by  the  most 
ipliibed  Latin  authors.  Outside  of  their  own  language  they 
noTor  to  have  looked  for  the  roots  of  any  of  their  w^orda, 
and  Sanskrit  wad  ^'all  Greek"  to  them. 

Ga&iit  haa  oollcctod  a  large  number  of  words  used  by  the 
(•^>pto  in  familiar  discourse,  which  were  reproved  by  the  best 
vntrr*,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Italian,  having 
Lii;t»n  the  plaeo  of  the  ancient  literary  word.  To  cite  a  few 
I'l  ng  many  ioetancoiii  OTen  in  the  very  flower  of  Latin  litera* 
mre  whero  the  daaaios  wrote  eqnus,  by*  ■,  minse,  percu- 

trre.  domnai  impat,  palcher,  the  common  [      ^      used  the  words 
h  have  taken  their  place  in  Italian,  viz.,  caballns,  vemue, 
csM^re,  mfakaeda,  battueroi  caaa,  testa  (for  head),  belloa.    Catullus 

her,  rabens ;  Horace  gin 
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Iqb  for  bor86|  Apuleios  casa  for  honBe,  Ansoniti^  tof 
Serviug  says  that  the  common  people  said  letamen  for  fitiiiti^  tnd 
Aalng  Gellius  tliat  tbey  used  nano  for  puniilio,  lui  tLey  Btfll  do 
in  Italy.  In  like  manner  hirudo  became  in  the  mouth  uf 
people,  sangoisuga,  verres,  majale,  novacolip,  rasoi^  filii, 
fiinni  (or  pioeini,  ItaL),  affines,  parentes,  et  aK  Pliny  givug 
ruvido ;  Cato,  fraeidus ;  Palladius,  cribellare ;  Apuleiua, 
and  to  these  may  be  added,  among  others,  etropo,  rit< 
granarimn,  ecopare,  jiibilare,  carmca,  morsicare,  aucA  (oca), 
(zoppo),  mordere,  jornus,  tonus  (giomo  and  tuono)^ 
QuintiUan  algo  condemns  the  adjective  possibilis  as  imp: 
and  admits  that  dae,  tre,  cinqife,  and  qnatiordioe,  were  mcommOBl 
use* 

It  is  plain  that,  even  at  the  best  period  of  Home,  the  langnig^ 
of  literature  did  not  exactly  represent  the  language  of  the  peopk 
It  wa8,  to  say  the  least,  what  Johnsonese  was  to  familiar  Eng- 
lish in  the  past  century.  Home  was  a  centre  to  whicli  tho  warld 
flowed.  QuintiUan  distinguishes  words  into  latine  et  peregrim^ 
the  last  of  which  came,  as  he  says,  frt>m  almost  every  kind  of 
people  (Inst.  omt.  1,  9),  and  omnibus  prope  dexerim  genltbna,  aad 
as  examples  he  cites  rheda  and  petoritum  as  1  ived  from 

the  Ganla,  mappa  from  the  Carthagmjan8,<;af(A     ..   ,:i  tbeSptn* 
iards.    Seneca  says, "  That  which  we  now  call  breviarium  fo^^ 
merly  when  Latin  was  spoken  ^oUm  cum  latino 
most  pregnant  statement),  was  called  summarini..      ,;  ^. 
and  in  another  place  complains  that  many  words  had  fallen 
disuse,  as,  for  instance,  asilo,  which  was  now  called 
as  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  II.,  28,  84),    Aulus  Gelling  a). .    .. 
the  same  complaint,  and  adds  that  what  are  called 
are  in  part  the  exjiressions  of  tho  common  por>plo  (xiii.,  6, 

In  the  **  Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleiua,  a  soldier  demani 
gardener,  "  Quorsum  vacuum  duceret  asinnm  ?  '*    Thu  girdenff^ 
does  not  understand  hira.     Tho  question  is  too  Latin  in  iU  fomi, 
and  lie  changes  it  to  this:  ^'^Ubi  dueis  aiinum  isltim  1 '^ 
upon  the  gardener  understiinds,  and  replies. 

Against  the  theory  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  that  t^ 
gnage  is  a  corruption  of  tljo  Latin  ailected  by  :.^    i. 
tribes  thinking  in  German  and  striving  to  cxproaa  thomfelf«§io 
LfttiQ,  Cantii  objects— 1.  That  tho  Gennima  were  few  in  Doxnbcr 


La  form, 
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with  the  Italians,  for  otherwise  their  native  land 
would  have  been  depopnlated,  and,  instead  of  acquiring  with 
fiSeolty  a  foreign  language,  they  would  have  introduced  their 
CfiH  IttngQAge.  2-  That,,  admitting  the  introduction  of  a  few 
new  wordfli  snd  the  impoverishment  of  grammatical  fonns,  the 
iMdiffirat  I^tin  resembles  the  ancient  Latin  in  its  vocabularj 
iBd  in  its  construction,  while  it  greatly  diifers  from  tlie  German. 
I,  That  the  resetnblance  increases  as  wo  go  backward,  while  the 
oontraiy  would  be  the  fact  had  the  invaders  introduced  their  own 
diafocL  4.  In  Italian  the  accent  of  the  Latin  is  retained.  The 
Germmn  mle,  giving  the  accent  to  the  root  in  compound  and 
derirstive  words,  does  not  exist,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
cue  if  the  German  had  essentially  modified  the  Latin. 

It  may  b«  added  tliat,  judging  from  history,  it  would  scarcely 
be  loo  moeh  to  say  that  no  amount  of  known  emigration  has 
imer  been  sufficient  to  eradicate  a  language,  or  even  to  destroy 
he  gmmmattcal  anatomy.  The  language  of  a  people  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  all  its  habits  of  tliought  and  life  to  be  driven 
Ml  bj  conquerors  and  invaders.  Modifications  it  undoubtedly 
•fliBetiy  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  superfieiah  Each  country 
digeita  ila  conquerors  and  changes  their  language  into  its  own. 
The  tovigion  of  England  by  the  Normans,  with  all  their  power 
nd  Dimibcrs,  while  it  enriched  the  vocabulary  of  the  English, 
did  not  vitally  change  the  structure  of  their  language.  To  this 
vifTj  day  the  Welsh  gpeak  their  own  language,  and  Gaelic  and 
Iruh  idll  exist,  completely  separated  from  English.  The  two 
■Ireaina  run  along  together,  side  by  side,  but  they  scarcely 
inbigle*  '^'^  -  *rmou9  emigration  of  Germans  in  America  has 
firiM  to  ,  moro  than  the  most  trivial  influence  on  the 

4i  speech.  One  of  two  results  always  takes  place:  either 
me  language  of  the  ]n%*aders  supplants  that  of  the  people  in- 
ftdedt  Of  directly  the  controry.  They  would  not  mix  and  make 
a  new  com[K)«it>e,  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  drcum- 
Hifirftf  Langoagie  in  like  a  living  trt^,  which  grows  and  de- 
Telope  new  forms;  Imt  it  does  not  change  xU  vitiil  structure  and 
ehancler*  The  invaaion  of  the  Germans  into  Italy  was  not  so 
overwhelming  in  numbers  as  to  lend  any  probability  to  the 
theory  thai  they  changed  the  structure  of  I^tin^  and  created  a 
new  Uogtuige*    It  ia  Ux  mora  probable  that  thoy  them^elvea 
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were  amalgamated  and  subdued  to  the  tongue  of  the  people 
whom  they  were  surrounded.    Besides,  a  fact  noticed  by 
would  seem  by  itself  to  dispose  of  this  question  as  a  matter 
fact.     '*  Venctia,"  he  says,  *^  was  never  invaded  by  barl 
Yerona  by  all.    Still  their  dialects  have  far  more  resemblaooe 
each  other  than  the  Veronese  has  to  the  n      ' '      -      Bj 
the  Bresfian  to  that  of  Bergamo,  or  the  B<  ^^  >  thai 

the  Milanese,  all  of  which  territories  are  baroly  scpanited 
small  streams.    So,  also,  only  a  river-course  or  a  m* 
separates  two  languages  so  very  different  as  Tuscar^ 
ese."    IIow  happens  it,  then,  that  Venetia,  which  never  was  m* 
vaded,  should  retain  a  dialect  so  close  to  that  of  T  '  '  ' 

was  overrun  by  invaders  1    Pbinly  because  each  rtt 
dialect,  despite  its  invaders.    What  is  this  dialect,  which  coi 
acaroely,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  conv  '  m 

fied  and  corrupted  by  the  Germans,  since  they  c*>'  lia^ 

exercised  an  immediate  pressure  upon  it  I  It  is  easentiallj 
Italian,  and  its  differences  from  the  other  dialei'tn  nre  as  liodh 
ing  compared  with  its  differences  from  all  foreign  langnigei. 
Wliat  also  is  singular  is,  that  the  Boman  dialect  is,  of  all  tbo 
Italian  dialects,  the  nearest  to  the  ancient  Latin,  while,  if  Umj 
theory  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller  be  correct,  it  should  be  the  m 
moved,  and  the  most  influenced  by  the  German. 

Another  view  which  would  seem  to  militate  ai^^riinBt  nny  51 
theory  is  that,  through  all  t!ie  period  of  the  middle  a^ej*,  Lat 
continued  to  be  the  literary  language,  not  only  of  Italy,  but 
all  the  world.  Official  acts  were  written  and  published  in  Lai 
The  church-services  were  in  Latin,  Latin  was  the  crKsmopoIii 
language  of  all  nations. 

When,  then,  did  Italinn  tirst  begin  to  be  v  X 

would  seem  to  be  impossiljle  to  answer  with  anj  l-^s,. 

the  most  part,  during  the  first  thousand  years  of  our  era, 
literary  wr"  i sly  formal  act^,^^     "         '   '  . 

which  are  g  y  in  a  sort  of  hyb'  li  p] 

and  words  of  pure  Italian.    As  learning  decayed,  and  ed 
dtf   '  '  '     T,  more  ancl  more  phrases  and  forma,  purely  I1 
ar*  in  these  documents,  showing  plainly  that  tho  upo] 

language  was  not  that  which  was  employod  in  writings    Aj  tai^ 
ly,  howerer,  aa  the  eighth  century,  the  Italian  dialeoi  clearly  ap- 
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paitfs.  In  a  Llk*  :i  document  of  761,  found  in  the  archives  of 
LoocB,  and  relating  to  the  disposition  of  certain  property,  he 
foid,  ^  Alpergula  di  Lamari^  Gunderula  qui  est  iu  cas}i  Baronacci 
mtm  dac  filie  sue — Teodiilo  di  Monacciatico  consul,  di  Serbano — 
«iio  filio  ed  una  filia  nomine  VisUnda,  Rapurtula  di  Tramonte, 
Gftodoperto  pristinario,  Liutperto  vestiario,  Mauripostolo  cabal- 
krin^  Martina lo  clerico,  Gudaldo  cnocho,  Barulo  porcario,  Rat- 
taasoli)  T&i!seario,  etc/'  In  the  year  1063  (this  at  least  is  the  date 
iitribated  by  PardeBsus)  is  a  document  relating  to  the  laws  and 
lof  the  fiea,  which  is  in  clear  Italian^  showing  that  the  laur 
a0  already  an  e:»tAb1ibhed  one.  And  San  Francisco  d'As- 
asi^  who  was  bom  in  1184^  has  left  us  a  Cantico  del  Sole^  alao 
irxitten  in  pure  Italian.  From  this  time  forward  various  compo- 
ritkmi  in  Italian  appear ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
tbd  gretit  Italians  bravely  wrote  in  their  own  spoken  language. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Latin  wa*  in  Itonie  the  language  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  edu- 
eatcd  ehu6c^,  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  whom 
it  hiA  bocn  supposed  to  be  corrupted :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliere  is  rfear  evidence  that  Italian  was  written  as  early  as  761. 
The  fad  of  its  having  been  written  then  seems  distinctly  to  prove 
^*  ^  *  ^  '  *  '  ^  xisted  for  some  time  as  a  spoken  language. 
o  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  centuries  it 
developed  oat  of  the  Latin,  and  assumed  its  present,  or  near- 
it»  praient.  '  '  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  it  was  an 
aflDbtioci  or  ition  of  the  lingua  mstica — the  common 

ipeecb  of  the  people  of  ancient  Rome,  or  of  some  of  its  provinces 
— reproMHitod  in  writl  rding  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  t 

Tbe  isppofed  ovi  ;iHg  influence  upon  the  Latin  lan- 

|;:Qage,  attribated  to  the  Germanic  nations,  by  which  Italy  was 
•  —run,  cannot,  after  alJ,  date  further  back  than  the  beginning 
1  fifth  century,  when  Attila  attacked  Rome.  But,  aceonling 
IP  the  ftccunntfi  we  have,  be  only  commanded  some  one  hundred 
tiioittuid  m49fli^  who  wonld  have  had  little  influence  on  the  enor- 
mow  population  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  even  had  tliey  remained 
tbane.  Bat  ibey  did  not;  they  withdrew  to  tbeir  own  domains, 
aod  left  the  eonntry  to  govern  \Ui\i.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tbit  AS  Uto  is  the  age  of  Honor! us,  Rome  was  powerful^  pupa* 
loMy  ftod  wosJiby.    The  games  were  still  continued  in  the  ampbi- 
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tlieatreB*    The  ColoBeeum  was  perfect,  and  in  tbe  Circns 
mus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  gathered  together  la  9ee 
the  ehariot-nices,     Ammiamiis  Marcellus  haa  left  us  a  ri%*id  de- 
scription of  the  extraordinary  luxury  und  lavish  expenditure  o^ 
these  later  days  of  the  empire,  showing  clearly  how  little  infill 
ence  had  then  been  exerted  by  the  barbarians  on     '        Vaf 
ter  of  Rome.     Other  influences  were  far  more  pov  aid 

is  to  them  rather  than  to  tbe  barbarians  that  we  should  altril 
nte  what^ever  changes  took  place  in  the  language.     ^'  -t  < 

these  was  Chrietianity,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  firrol}  !ic 

exercised  its  power  to  degrade  learning  and  the  arts*     The  cult 
vation  of  pagan  literature  was  not  only  frowned  i  '      tbd 

Church,  but  directly  prohibited  in  many  cases. 
Council  of  Carthage,  in  398,  prohibited  even  the  reading  ofweea- 
lar  books  by  bishops,  and  Justin  asserts  that  in  the  Generttl  Coim* 
cils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  many  of  the  bifthope  could  no! 
even  write  their  names.  If  this  were  the  case  in  the  Chiir 
where  learning  is  supposed  to  have  found  its  refuge  in  the 
eral  illiterateness  of  the  Roman  world,  what  must  have  been 
case  among  the  people  ?  Many  of  the  fathers  wore  indeed  aoooiiK 
plished  and  learned  men  ;  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  gcB- 
eral  rule,  and,  enlightened  as  they  were  in  some  matteni,  thcf 
reprobated  the  reading  of  secular  books.  Even  so  distinguishc 
a  man  as  Jerome  expressly  condemns  the  ^t    '      '    '  Mxjp 

for  pious  ends.     Their  learning  was  chiefly  *  ^ygf*^ 

8till  more  illiterate  than  the  Romans  were  the  GernianSi  and 
Thoodoric,  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy,  coii^'  '      II- 

name.     It  is  quite  unnecessary  tx>  suppose  t!  ^       i^  •  i 

the  language  proceeded  from  the  barbarians.  The  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Romans  themselves  of  literature  amply  aocoimte  for 
it.  As  the  study  of  tlie  classic  writers  was  abiiiid<]iBed  or  prohil> 
ited,  the  people  only  knew  their  common  daily  speech ;  and,  as  m 
nsn  "  V  erise,  the  bones  of  the  language  gradoally  were  weak* 
en»  lions  were  altered,  conjugations  were  los^  GonaaiiBDt^ 

dropped  out,  elisions  and  trans]K)sition8  took  place  of  Ic 
mi  irred — ai  '         '    "^    the    langaage 

ro^'  -        1  in  lu  I s  though  not  T{tall| 

changed*     Even  supposing  only  those  natural  cfaaDgea  wUc 
would  neeenarily  oconr  among  a  people  who  neither  reid 
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^  to  oootiniie  for  centuries,  and  then  tlie  language  to  be  re- 
in iioeordtng  to  its  pronunciation,  we  should  not  expect  any 
refcolt  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Italy.  So  far  from  the 
riftntfi  whether  Germans  or  others,  imposing  their  language 
Bomans,  Rome,  says  Augustine,  imposed  her  language 
at  least  this  must  have  been  the  ca&e  within  the 
the  Eoman  Empire,  or,  at  all  events,  in  its  centre. 
le  literary  language  on  the  revival  of  learning  continued 
and  the  Church,  through  all  the  darkest  ages,  con- 
employ  it  exclusively,  in  its  ceremonials  as  well  as  in 
[tinge. 

e  extraordinary  fact  is  that,  though  the  Italian  language 
present  form  does  not  appear  in  any  docmnents  of  which 
tTO  cognizance  before  the  eighth  century,  and  then  only 
iotarilr,  yet  suddenly,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  it  bm'sts 
iDplete,  and  almost  perfect,  without  going  through  grad- 
Bbs  which  can  be  clearly  traced-     Surely  tliis  indicates 
Hd  loDft  existed  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people.    If 
K  ftfl  a  finished  language  in  literature  in  general  respects 
IweUtb  century,  in  a  fonn  which  for  six  hundred  years 
rody  ftkere*!,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  then  sudden- 
fcoot  of  the  earth,  but  that  it  had  long  existed  as  a  Ian- 
Kren  then,  when  it  first  appejirs  in  its  present  form, 
^^■ied  Btill  to  be  used  in  all  documents  and  in  litera- 
^^men  Dante  broke  from  its  fetters  to  write  his  great 
Bthe  common  tongue,  he  was  guilty  of  a  violent  liter- 
option.     Nor  without  hesitation  and  long  consideration 
H^  upon  this  course.    He  at  first  contemplated  writing 
^^poia^^  in  Ditin,  and  only  after  repeated  trials  finally 
Ipon  the  vulgar  tongue.     Petrarca  had  less  courage, 
W^  bin  gre^tt  poem,  *'  Africa,''  by  which  he  thought  to 
Pke  himself^  in  Latin  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is  only  known 
ireeent  day  by  hi8  p<x*ms  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
hare,  then,  only  an  interval  of  two  centuries  between  the 
g  np  of  the  Rommn  Empire  and  the  appearance  of  the 
lAQgxuif^*    The  hmguage  that  liad  been  spoken  in  the 
|[yMMlas  ecmtinued  to  Julian,  wlio  was  an  accomplished 
^^^proCed  to  Ittoriture.    We  have  no  indications  that 
KdbtiBiie  in  iM^rly  the  same  form  down,  at  least,  to  the 
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time  of  JnstiniaD.  Claudian  flourished  as  late  as  tlie 
of  the  fifth  century*  Boethius  died  m  a.  d.  529,  and  the  **  J 
tutea"  of  Justinian  required  to  be  written  in  Latin^  in  order  I 
be  intelligible  to  Rome.  It  is  clear,  tben,  that  down  to  \m  dcati 
in  565,  but  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the  language.  Kor  j 
there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition  of  tbiiJ| 
did  not  long  continue.  As  early  as  the  eighth  ccnturj*,  &« 
have  seen,  Italian  appears  in  private  documentB,  and  in  the  epitajj 
of  Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  died  in  9Di>,  we  Bee  tliat  there  wc 
three  forms  of  speech  recognized  and  distinguished  from 
other;  the  FrankiBh,  the  vulgar  (lingua  rustica,  Italian),  and 
Latin : 

"  Usas  Francisca  vulgari  et  voc^  Latins 
Instituit  popalos  eloquio  triplici," 

As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  says :  "  \ 
at  no  pains  to  avoid  barbarous  confusions  ;  I  do  not  condescend 
observe  the  place  and  force  of  propositions  and  inflections, 
indignation  is  stirred  by  the  notion  of  bending  the  word« 
heavenly  oracle  under  the  rule  of  DonatUA.'*     All  the  Cbrti 
writers  had  tlie  same  practice  more  or  less,     Basil  afFccUid 
ness.    Jerome  says  :  *'  Once  for  all,  I  know  t^ubitum  to  be  neuter! 
but  tliQ  people  make  it  masculine,  and  so  do  I,''    And  Au| 
declares,  "  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  grammarians'  rod.'' 
not  this,  at  least,  tend  to  show  that  the  language  of  the 
did  not  conform  to  the  strict  grammatical  forms  of  literary 

In  the  Ambrosian  Library  is  to  be  found  a  piirchment  of  tb^ 
eighth  century,  on  which  is  trariscribed  a  part  of  the  **  Paacball 
Carminis,  Lib.  4,  a  versu  128  ad  finen — tuni  Lib.  V,"     Tliifi  eodcx^ 
is  specially  interesting  as  probably  having  been  written  by  a  ear©- 
loss  or  ignorant  amanuensis  who  spells  as  uneducated  pcfNins 
spell,  according  to  sound.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  opmion  of 
ron*     Diphthongs  arc  oddly  written,  thejinal  Ictteri  of  casuM  i 
Ufi^  the  conjugations  of  words  disturbed — all  resultin 
thinks,  from  the  scribe- s  writing  according  to  pr. ,,..... .it 

Among  other  words,  majestos  is  written  magestan,  ihc  a  t* 

etantly  confounded  w  ith  v,  e  with  /,  </  with  t^  c  with  fti^j  wit 

Tho  l^eupolitan  Gattok  (^'od  histori<im  Abatiae  Cwmm 

^  $m  fdSHoD  of  SeduUtu,  lij  Flmitino  Arermlo,  Rome,  ItfL 
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iftsenciiiefi  II,  68'*)  publialies  a  document  of  the  date  of  960  a,  a, 
vim  tbree  witnesses  answer  tlius  :  **  Sao  ho  kelle  tere  e  chelli, 
&u  que  ke  oontene  trenta  aiini  le  poasidette  parte  S,  Benedictj/* 
itkb  ie  merely  miaspelled  Italian,  showing  that  the  people  then 
ipoke  it,  though  all  books  were  written  in  liitin. 

Maratori  also  cites  a  donation  of  certain  lands  of  the  date  of 
WO,  irhich  ib  all  in  the  Italian  dialect*  This  was  copied  in  1354 
by  %  notarjTi  who  declares  that  he  transcribed  it :  "  Di  parola  en 
pntils  oonio  bi  contiene  qui  appresso*"  The  only  reason  which 
can  be  given  for  discrediting  the  form  of  language  in  this  docu- 
wmotf  ifi  the  aopposition  that  the  notary  might  possibly  have 
tnoisliiled  it  into  Italian,  hut  this  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  his 

Em  dedaratiou,  but  without  reason  or  object  at  that  time,  when 
I  inui  the  common  language  of  similar  documents. 
Fietro  Martini  publishes  a  codex  transcribed  in  1426-50 
n  A  parchment  of  the  ninth  century,  in  Sardinia,  which  in 
rlj  nil  respects,  save  the  plural  termination  in  ^,  as  in  ^*  ipsos 
auvdeles  pro  tanto  annos^'  (the  e  being  sometimes  omitted  and 
■ometimea  written),  is  Italian. 

But  eren  a  century  previous  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
Italian  was  both  spoken  and  written.  In  the  first  part  of  three 
lettem  of  Torbcno  FalHti  (1385),  which  has  been  lately  diseov- 
eredt  is  txTanscril^d  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  a  l>ishop  written  in 
740,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Italian,  with  a  mixture 
of  Latin  terminations  in  the  plurals  in  s.  If,  as  we  shall  have 
oecMioo  to  consider,  the  final  s  was  in  many  cases  not  sounded, 
or  but  lightly,  this  would  afford  us  an  example  of  a  half-educated 
nuni  ♦-  ■    -  'o  write  Latin,  when  he  actually  epoke  Italian. 

^^  n,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  language 

whf!ii  it  first  makes  its  appe^xrance  in  written  documents!  Is 
tboB  mxj  foch  peculiarity  in  its  general  construction,  in  its 
wirdA  and  lexical  forms,  as  to  show  that  it  was  rooted  in  the  Tcn- 
tfinie  langiBigefl  t  Or  does  it  rather  bear  clear  marks  of  a  latin 
t  Can  there  be  any  doubt  on  this  subject?  ITere  and 
nndottbtadly,  a  word  or  phrase  has  been  adopted  from  for- 
ego iOiiroeSf  biil  ihe^c  are  few,  and  have  been  modified  to  south- 

i^r-  ' '  '  T-  : — -  -        f  f  I  p  gram  mar  an  d  con  struct  ion  are 

t'  ary  is  Latin,  and  all  the  varla- 

tioiui  liierelmm  dearly  indicate  that  ita  parimtage  is  to  be  found 
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either  in  Latin  or  in  the  lingua  nutioa  of  the  Latin  people.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  by  the  nnedncated  and  illiterate  to 
write  according  to  the  common  pronunciation,  and  the  common 
forms  of  popular  utterance.  The  elaborated  forms  of  conjuga- 
tion and  declension  existing  in  the  written  and  literary  Latin  are 
sometimes  rejected,  and  sometimes  caught  after,  in  the  termina- 
tions of  words,  so  as  to  give  it  a  literary  air;  but  ordinarily,  even 
in  the  earliest  Italian  documents,  a  simpler  and  less  elaborated  lan- 
guage is  manifest — and  this,  it  is  certainly  not  " absurd'*  to  fancy, 
may  have  been  the  Imgua  rustica  or  vulgaris  of  the  people. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  probable  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  by  the  ancients,  for  this  would  plainly 
throw  an  important  light  upon  the  subject.  This  question  has 
been  much  mooted  of  late,  and  will  form  the  continuation  of  this 
paper  in  the  next  number  of  this  Bevisw. 

W.  W.  Stobt. 
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Side  by  eide  with  the  splendid  achievements  in  physical  eci- 
«8«  which  diatinguiflh  our  generation  must  be  placed  the  results 
rf  iichfeolo^lcal  research.  The  two  forms  of  labor  are  not 
imoarilj  oooriecteil  or  interdependent,  yet  they  have  been 
*«pally  stimulated  by  a  common  experience  in  detecting  possi- 
iSttMB  of  entninoe — often  slight  and  inconspicuous  posterns,  di^ 
^orei»ble  mtber  to  tbe  eye  of  faith  than  to  that  of  knowledge — 
h  hurriertf  which  once  seemed  hopelessly  closed.  It  is  not  bo 
■j^r  Iting  since  the  complete  or  at  least  formlefis  niin  of  the 
PPbit  cities  and  edifices  of  anti(|uity  wiis  a  generally-aceepted 
bfief :  tbe  phrase  ^  not  one  etone  shall  be  left  upon  another  " 
WM  nipposed  to  express  a  literal  fact ;  the  lost  languages  were 
gLTen  up  as  \mi  j  and  the  unrecorded  histories  were  never  meant 
to  be  restored.  Now  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  the  disoov- 
arjT  of  ■Otoe  ir*  ^  historical  landmark,  and  every  new  liglit 

of  knowledge,  {ting  the  remote  past  of  our  race,  reveals 

the  dim  outlined  of  a  still  remoter  past  behind  it.  As  one  climb- 
ing a  loi^  mountain-slope,  we  see  farther  backward  in  proportion 
•i  we  rise. 

The  grmi  age  of  archfleological  discovery  began  with  Layard's 

•  ^DbaOfnilM  ftf  ^henu^  Incbdlog  t]]«  SSUi  uid  Beniilns  of  the  Ore«l  Temple 
•f  Dtuft.**    By  J.  T,  Wood,  P.  8.  A,    4to,  pp.  4Tft.    Jamci  R,  Ouptood  k  dv. 


"Oifnci  lU  AadmA  Clitet,  TcwnK  tnd  Temple^d.    A  NinmUTe  of  R4»Marebei 
baaing  Ten  Team*  IUftld«n€i  (a  ihiLt  lul&iitL**    Bj  Q<»kciml  Louta 
tMTj^  Stoi.  pfi,  ifitf.    Qftrprr  k  Brothimi, 
A  Snrr^ate  of  Etsearchct  and  DlumToHoMi  ftt  llyocMa  uvl  Tliynm." 
9f  Or,  Wmef  SeibatiMfiiL    Prefm^  bj  tlM  Right  Hon.  W,  E.  Olidstoot,  M.  P.    it<s 
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excavations  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  the  researches  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellowcs  in  Caria  and  Lycia.  Soon  afterward  M.  Mari- 
ette,  carrying  a  similar  faith  and  enthusiasm  to  Egypt,  found 
Memphis,  and  entered  upon  that  long  series  of  successes  which 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  race  of  explorers  immediately 
begat  a  race  of  scholars :  new  Egyptologists  appeared,  and  en- 
forced their  claims  to  honor  and  authority ;  Assyriologists  for  the 
first  time  came  into  being ;  and  George  Smith  found  history  and 
religion  on  the  dumb  tablets  exhumed  by  Layard.  His  own 
later  researches  at  Nineveh;  the  excavations  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  in  Rome ;  Mariette's  discovery  of  the  statues  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings  at  Tanis  ;  Schliemann  in  the  Troad  and  at  Mycenae ; 
Wood  at  Ephesus ;  Cesnola  in  Cyprus ;  and  Curtius  at  Olympia 
— to  say  nothing  of  such  minor  research  as  that  of  the  Austrian 
Government  at  Samothrace,  Davis  at  Carthage,  and  Burton  in 
the  land  of  Midian — constitute  a  body  of  discovery  of  such  vast 
importance  and  absorbing  interest,  that  the  civilized  world  seems 
scarcely  yet  fully  to  credit  its  possession.  It  is  a  skeptical  age, 
and,  when  it  sees  so  many  men,  who  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
guided  only  by  an  intense,  unreasoning  belief  in  their  object, 
actually  finding  what  they  sought,  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
doubt  and  question  and  seek  for  antagonistic  views.  All  the 
precious  material  so  recently  acquired  must  first  be  classified  and 
relegated  to  its  proper  place  in  our  ordered  knowledge  of  the 
human  past,  before  the  world  shall  clearly  recognize  its  impor- 
tance. Its  influence  on  the  class  of  intelligent  thinkers  is  already 
very  perceptible. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  great  discoveries  I  have  enumerated 
has  been  due  to  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  ancient  au- 
thorities. Since  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  so  long  suspected  of 
having  been  fabulists,  have  been  wholly  rehabilitated  as  careful 
and  conscientious  guides,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pausanias— indeed  all 
descriptive  passages  of  classic  authors — receive  an  authentic 
stamp,  which  they  scarcely  possessed  before.  But  the  belief, 
which  instigated  such  labors  and  trials  of  patience  as  eveiy  ex- 
plorer must  undergo,  was  not  a  mere  uninstructed  enthusiasnL 
Mr.  Wood  believed  that  there  had  been  a  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  hence  that  its  remains  were  not  past  finding  out ; 
General  di  Cesnola  believed  that  there  had  been  stately  temples 
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g|  Idaliani,  Golgos,  Amathne,  and  PaphoB ;  and  Dr,  Seliliemann^ 
\m  tiimi*ig  to  prdiisturie  Mycenaei,  depended  far  moro  upon  tlie 
ilBiciDeDt  of  Pauaanias  than  upon  tho  strophea  of  ^achylofi. 
Akboiigli  in  the  story  of  each  there  may  seem  to  be  an  element 

Saecident,  it  will  prove  to  be  hardly  more  than  the  luck 
n  the  cndj  rewards  persistent  enthusiasm.  There  waa  a 
llie  labors  of  each  when  a  doubting  explorer  would  have 
abort,  discouraged;  and  the  triumph  lay  beyond  that 
Tlie  narratives  of  the  three  last-named  archaeologists 
kire  appeared  during  the  past  year,  and  they  form,  in  conjuno- 
tioii  with  Dr.  llirBchfeld-s  report  c»n  the  explorations  at  Olym* 
pbi  SQch  a  contribution  of  recovered  knowledge  as  should  make 
tbe  jear  forever  memorable. 

Bqgintiing  with  Mr.  Wood's  first  excavations  at  Ephesus^  in 
1698,  and  dosing  with  Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery  of  the  royal 
tOQibi  at  Myoen«e  in  November,  1876,  the  labors  of  the  three 
geolkmeEi  are  included  within  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  Their 
Hiki  were  wholly  di«tinct  in  character,  and  their  methods  of 
MjaTt  thensforo,  had  but  a  general  resemblance.  Mr.  Wood*s 
^^^^  iimplei^  hb  one  aim  being  to  discover  the  Temple  of 
^HHttie  dtnation  of  which  was  indicated  by  nothing  upon  the 
m|p  sarface  of  tlio  soil.  Dr.  Schliemann^s  was  the  eaaieat, 
dnoe  Ills  eoqilorations  were  fixed  within  circumscribed  and  rather 
0mtiiii:tod  limita;  and  General  di  Ceenola^s  was,  at  the  same 
the  most  arduous,  and  the  most  uncertain  in  its  probable 


I  ahin  tilcB  the  three  in  the  order  of  their  labors,  and  endeav- 
or |0  detach,  in  each  case,  the  clear  and  simple  story  from  the 
■omewliat  tmgiilar  mixture  of  pereonal  narrative,  description  of 
objeoU^  and  antiquarian  conjectures,  which  we  find  in  the  vol- 
By  adding  thereto  a  statement  of  results,  with  impartial 
to  the  character  of*  tho  objects  discovered,  I  may  be 
i  the  reader  with  the  necessary  ba^is  of  fact,  and 
^^.  .v^  examine,  with  some  degree  of  independenoe,  the 
theories  which  aeek  to  estabiij^h  themselves  tliereon. 
li  and  MyceiuB,  as  will  be  seen,  are  too  new 
ipc^  ^ .  ...  bo  readily  diapoied  of,  even  by  tlie  most  ex- 
idtalari.  In  order  to  make  room  for  them,  the  old 
lent  of  epochi  in  the  art  and  general  culture  of  the  an- 
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cientfl  must  be  veiy  materiallj  changed ;  and  tlie 
are  almoet  as  nnwillitig  to  accept  bucIi  changes  aa  are  the  theo^ 
logians*  Least  of  all,  have  they  the  right  to  diKpanige  the  en* 
thasiasm  of  the  explorer,  over-credulom  though  it  be ;  for , 
that  enthusiasm  they  owe  the  achievements  recorded  in  I 
three  works.  There  are  not  many  book-scholars  who  would 
labored  at  Ephesus  for  years,  before  grasping  the  clew  wl 
led  Mr.  Wood  to  the  temple  of  Diana :  still  fewer  would  liavc 
dreamed  of  digging  at  Mycenoe,  with  the  expectation  of  fl 
anything  beyond  the  foundations  of  Cycloixsan  walls ;  in 
1862,  more  than  three  years  before  General  di  Ccenola  reached 
Cyprus,  the  Fi-ench  archaeologist,  Count  do  Vogii6,  makea  tfalf 
report  of  his  researches :  '*  Quant  h  Texploration  ext^rieurs  dt 
rile^  je  puis  le  dire,  elle  a  ^tS  auesi  complete  que  poasible ;  rim 
^ajppareni  rCa  etc  omisP  It  is,  perhaps,  not  in  humjm  Datmo 
that  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  shall  find  that  a  favortt 
theory,  upon  which  he  has  lavished  years  of  thought,  is  ja 
and  in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  without  je; '  '  defe 
it ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  notice  what  immediate  ir  ,  l«>  any  ( 
covery  obtains,  which  seems  to  establish  a  point  in  what  is  called 
sacred  history,  and  how  much  doubt  and  discussion  follow  the 
evidences  of  a  fact  underlying  some  episode  of  the  semi-iiy 
cal  age  of  profane  history. 

In  beginning  his  work  at  Ephesus,  in  May,  1S03,  Mr, 
had  several  ancient  authorities— the  most  important  being  Plii 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Philostratus — to  guide  him  in  hJi 
Eearch^.     They  coincided  in  stating  that  the  *        V    was 
on  low,  marshy  soil,  and  the  last  two  clciirly  ii  1,  in 

accounts,  that  a  road  led  from  it  to  the  Magnesian  Gate  of  Epl 
sus.    But  Mr.  Wood,  trusting  to  a  statement  of  Plii' 
Damianus,  a  rich  Roman,  had  connected  the  ten- 
city  by  a  ^toa^  or  covered  portico,  one  stadium  (tiuo  imtf\ 
length,  was  misled  by  a  ridge  of  soil  on  the  seaward  nide  af 
city,  and  sought  for  the  temple  at  that  distance.     His 
with  the  British  Museum  to  excavate  both  the  Odeum  and 
Great  Tlicatre  probably  prevented  him  from  w  "'  fi 

and  money  in  fruitless  labor;  and  it  wa^  thi:  ^lf»* 

guiding  him  to  the  true  locality.     After  working  ihroo  yoais 
with  unimportant  ressulta,  he  confined  hia  work  to  the  Gnsit 
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5,  wliich  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  495  feet  in 
tUit^  and  capable  of  seating  24,500  persons.  At  the  eastern 
be  came  upon  a  series  of  sculptured  decrees,  relating  to 
Cl  iDdonrment  of  the  temple  by  C.  Vibius  Salutarius,  a  wealthy 
"EonMn,  about  the  yeiir  a.  d.  104.  The  gold  and  silver  statues  of 
did  gcpddeed  wene  ordered  to  be  carried  from  the  temple  to  the 
tiieatre  by  the  priests,  who  were  to  be  met  at  the  Magnesian 
Gitie  by  tlie  epheM^  or  young  men  of  the  city,  and  afterward  to 
It  escorted  by  the  same,  on  their  return^  a3  far  aa  the  Coressiaii 
Gate. 

By  thfo  doBC  of  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Wood  succeeded  in  dit*- 
aovertng  both  the  gates,  probably  (lie  gives  us  no  details)  by  ex- 
lining  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city-wall,  which  was  seyen 
laflei  in  ctreuit,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  studded  with  massive 
Mpzare  towers,  one  hundred  feet  apart  Having  cleared  a  wide 
1  in  front  of  the  Magnesian  Gate  down  to  the  ancient  pave- 
he  found  a  bifurcation  of  the  roads,  one,  with  slight  marks 
of  tomvel,  turning  off  in  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Magnesia, 
while  the  other,  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels  of  chariots, 
C verged  northward,  following  the  foot  of  Mount  Coressus  tow- 
ard the  Corcaeian  Gate.  The  latter  road  was  thirty-five  feet  in 
width,  and  paved  witli  immense  blocks  of  marble  and  limestone ; 
there  conld  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ancient  way  to  the  tem- 
ple- Ita  grade  descended  at  first,  which  corresponded  with  old 
aocsoUDls ;  and,  finally,  after  pushing  the  excavation  500  yards 
fintn  the  gate,  the  stone  piers  of  the  stoa  of  Damianus,  men- 
/  Philoeitratus,  made  their  appearance. 

"'   "       *  ly,  overcame  the  skepticism  of  the 
tr  um,  who  were  on  tlie  point  of  dis- 

eontiiitung  the  small  allowances  they  had  made.  A  larger  sum 
nae  grantedt  and  the  work  was  vigorously  pushed  forward-  The 
^efaidiitm'^  of  Philostratoii  however,  lengthened  into  several 
lladia,  and  itill  tliere  was  no  trace  of  the  temple.  Turning  to 
Bmaaniiiit  Mr.  Wood  rcniarked  that  he  speaks  of  the  nepulcliro 
of  AndroeIQJ^  on  the  way  from  the  temple  to  the  l^lagneaian  Gate, 
and  m  Fcbroaiy,  1809,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  lat- 
tar  point,  the  explorer  camo  apon  a  plinth  of  white-marble  blocks, 
ftifty-two  feet  square,  with  several  courses  of  ma^nry  uiK>n  it. 
He  pmMied  onward  impatiently,  sinking  pEta  in  advanoe,  and  tlius 
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following  the  road  without  wholly  excayating  it^  flQcUng  i 
agi  of  eculptured  Diarble  and  immy  other  n^main^  whiei 
cated  beyond  question  that  this  was  the  ^ia  mora  of  Ei 
Ilis  funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  seaaon  was  closings  audi 
ancient  road  led  directly  toward  the  modem  Turkish  village 
Ayasalouk,  where  digging  would  bo  attended  witli  great  dil 
culties.    The  prize  seemed  to  vanish  as  he  was  ou  the  fJoiiit  < 
grasping  it ;  but  one  last  erperiment  euggeeted  itself  to  liis  mind. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road  with  hi^  eye,  ho  i 
termined  to  dig  a  trench  at  a  point  half  a  mile  farther  on,  wl 
there  were  some  old  olive-trees  and  modern  boundary*wmlli^ 
a  few  days  the  workmen  etruck  upon  a  thick  waU,  built  of 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble.    A  second  trench,  located  by  m  ffl 
tunate  conjecture,  revealed  an  angle  of  tlua  wall,  near  wlii^ 
were  inserted  two  large  blocks,  with  duplicate  i  ii 

Latin  and  Greek,  of  the  time  of  AuguBtus,  and  she  ..^  uk 
that  Mr.  Wood  had  discovered  the  perlMus,  or  wall  of  iiMslo^ 
nre  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  temple.  Thus  the  tinal  ^uocesi 
waa  assured  in  May,  16G9,  just  aix  years  from  tlie  beginning  of 
the  work. 

The  last  remittance  received  from  England  waa  accom panted 
by  the  declaration  tliat  it  would  veritably  be  the  last  uiUesa  some- 
thing importimt  should  be  discovered ;  but  now  a  gencroua  ap* 
propriation  waa  made,  and  work  was  resumed  as  uj^uaI  In  tbe 
autumn.  How  narrowly  Mr,  Wood  had  escaped  failure  wm 
evident  when  further  research  showed  that  he  had  struck  tlM> 
periMus  at  its  extreme  southern  angle,  not  su^  tha  curve 

of  the  ancient  road  to  the  northward.    The  i  .  c,  in  facty 

was  80  apacious  that,  on  the  side  next  to  the  village  of  Aya» 
louk,  it  is  fully  half  a  mile  in  len^h.  After  tracing  the  wall  for 
1,600  feet,  therefore,  Mr,  Wood  adopted  the  phin  of  ftinkiog 
a  great  numl)er  of  experimental  holes,  in  the  hop©  of  striking 
the  site  of  the  temple.  He  discovered  a  great  disil  of  Ihui»a 
architecture,  the  houses  of  the  priests,  moMie  pavement*, 
{Hoces  of  sculpture,  of  slight  artistic  value.  On  tho  hst  dmj  \ 
the  year  1  B^9,  one  of  the  workmen  came  upon  a  maMiiw  m 
meot  of  white  marble  at  a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  below  I 
surface.  An  examination  tho  next  morning  proved  thai  tlie  i 
eonry  was  Greek,  and  Diana  of  tho  £phoataQs  gave  her  ouielusiy 
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Kew-Year's  offering  to  the  persistent  faith  of  tlie  English 
The  work  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  yielded 
two  fragments  of  Bcnlptured  dnims  of  colnmns  (not  then 
recognized  as  such),  and  the  foundation-pier  of  one  of  the  col- 
vmnA  of  the  peristyle. 

On  Deoember  1,  1870,  the  character  of  the  discovery  waa 

faidispntably  settled.     The  base  of  a  column  was  found  in  siiu^ 

tofictlier  with  the  plinth  of  another  column,  wliich  belonged  to 

•      f  the  more  ancient  temples  on  the  eame  site.     The  latter, 

about  500  B.  c,  was  probably  that  burned  by  Erostratus 

^iiSii  B.  a),  which  was  replaced  by  the  probably  far  more  im- 

p»§ing  e^trnctnre  of  tlie  architect  Deinocrfites.     Mr.  Wood  eatift- 

\<^  himself  that  there  have  been  three  different  temples  on  the 

Lib*tantially  upon  the  same  foundations,  but  of  varying 

«irziiit*ctiinil  d^ign.     During  the  winter  he  was  able  to  ascer- 

lliii  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  stmctiire,  with  the  inter- 

eolumnar  spaces,  and  thereby  to  calculate  both  the  amount  of 

iha  neoeeuary  excavation  and  the  proper  disposition  of  the  debris. 

It  was  worth  much  labor  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  of  an  edi- 

fiee  «o  renowned  in  classic  and  early  Cliristian  times ;  but  it  wa« 

t  great  achievement  to  recover  architectural  fragments  sufficient 

f*»r  the  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the  temple,  as  it  stood  up 

time  of  its  ruin  by  the  Goths  about  the  year  262  A.  d, 

M'l  has  thoroughly  verified  the  ancient  accounts  of  its 

„  r-haractgr.     It  stood  upon  a  platform  of  masonry,  meas- 

ag  41 S  by  239  feet,  with  a  height  of  nine  and  a  half  feet, 

M  by  fourteen  steps.     The  temple  itself  was  342^  by  nearly 

I  f€«t  in  dimensions,  octastyle,  having  eight  columns  in  front, 

teral,  having  a  double  row  of  colunms  surrounding  the 

These  columns  were,  exactly  as  Pliny  describes  them, 

\  hundred  in  number,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  the  gifts 

I  UngB.     They  were  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and,  ac- 

to  the  proportions  of  the  improved  Ionic  order,  must 

\  been  about  fifty-six  feet  in  height.    Pliny  states  that  thir^ 

of  tliese   columns  were  cdaimy   or  sculptured,  and   tho 

bM©  row  of  eight  at  each  end,  with  the  two  included  within 

•  pro j<?ct  ions  of  the  cella,  would  give  precisely  that  number. 

Itir©  height  of  tho  temple,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 

timent,  mu^t  have  been  between  eighty-five  and  ninety 
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feet.     The  cella  of  the  temple  was  nearly  Bevcntj  feet  wi<i 
and  the  central  portion  of  it  appears  to  liave  been  Ay/ 
or  open  to  the  skj.     Mr.  Wood  discovered  the  phice  of  the  al 
beliind  which  undoubtedly  stood  that  statue  of  the  many-br 
Artemis  a  copy  of  wliich  (as  is  evident  from  coins  and  m€ 
was  found  in  the  villa  of  Iladrian,  and  is  now  in  the  Mnseum  \ 
tlie  Vatican.     An  architectural  imagination  may  eaeily  rebc 
the  entire  structure,  and  set  its  phantom  splendor  on  tlie 
humed  foundation. 

No  theory  has  been  changed,  nor  any  new  question  r  *-    I 
Mr,  Wood's  success,     lie  has  worked  upon  purtdy 
ground,  and  the  ancient  authorities  are  his  best  witnesses, 
one  has  disputed  the  solid  marble  evidence  which  he  hm  broiif 
to  light ;  and  the  main  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  labor  is 
complete  destruction  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  heretofa 
been  supposed — that  the  simple  processes  of  Nature  abno«t  jl 
variably  hide  some  fragment  of  that  which  war  or  fanatieia 
would  annihilate,  and  protect  it  for  the  believing  ex]>lorer  w!iO 
may  come  two  or  thi^ee  thousand  years  afterward.     Thoj 
poesible  contribution  to  a  more  ancient  period  of  art  whic 
Wood  may  have  furnished  is  found  in  some  fragments  of 
ure,  which  Mn  Newton  considers  archaic,  excavat4>d  timf" 
lowest  step  of  the  temple.     Their  resemblance  to  some  of 
objects  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus  is  noticed  by 
distinguished  archieologist,  but  a  more  careful  examinn^^  ^    - 
comparison  are  necessary  before  their  chanicter  can  bt 
mately  determined. 

General  di  Cesnola,  who  fought  gallantly  for  the  ITnion  dl 
ing  our  civil  war,  and  was   appointed  coueul  to  (Cyprus  dt 
tlie  last  days  of  Prtrsident  Lincoln's  life,  reached  his  po*t 
Laniaca,   the  ancient    Citium,   on    Christmas^ay,   1865. 
fiwt  attempts  at  rcseai'ch  were  of  an  amateur  chanicter,  in  dio. 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place,  and  only  gradusilly 
oame  earnest  and  laborious,  through  the  stimulus  given  by  i 
Mewional  discovery,  such  as  the  site  of  a  small  te^nple  to  Deii 
ter  Paralia,  a  large  Phoenician  sarcophagus  of  white  marble^  i 
tome  terra-cotla  va**c»s  and  8tjvtuctte«,  showing  a    -  -  i 
of  I^gjptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  designs.     In 
of  hiB  later  liuoceaa  most  be  attributed  to  tlie  djtiQiuaiaiioe  < 
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loiii:  reddenee  upon  the  island,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  hasty  and 
fl{«rfici&l  examinations  of  M.  de  Vogu6-  The  archaeologifit 
siQit  needs  leani  Im  ti*ade,  like  any  other  craftsman ;  his  eye  can 
oftlj  be  fT^'-^^'v  trained  to  detect  the  peculiarities  of  locality, 
nirfM»,  .'  ,  without  consnlting- which  his  labor  is  mere 

(MSB-work.  ^Nevertheless,  General  di  Cesnola^s  first  great  dis- 
9Q/Tmj  was  partly  duo  to  his  having  selected  Bali,  the  ancient 
Idaliam,  aa  a  summer  residence  for  his  family.  The  village  is 
ilioat  fifteen  miles  from  Lamaca,  among  the  hills  bordering  the 
grefti  centnd  valley  of  tlie  island,  between  its  two  parallel  monn- 
tuJKliauia.  Living  quietly  there,  in  a  little  countiy-house,  and 
ankiii^  aicqnaintance  with  the  native  inhabitants,  he  was  able  to 
mrfBj  ihe  ground  deliberately,  and  fix  upon  the  probable  site  of 
thm  ftadeDt  necropolis.  He  then  obtained  the  necessary  firman 
fmm  the  Porte,  leased  the  ground  on  satisfactory  conditions, 
west  gystonatically  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
jmn  explored  no  lees  than  15,000  tombs.* 

The  ai  te  of  Golgoa,  a  few  miles  east  of  Idaliura,  was  the  scene 
of  Generml  di  Cesnola's  next  great  triumph.  He  had  made  a 
•light  preliminary  examination  there  in  the  sunmier  of  1867, 
ttnAmg  nothing  hut  the  foundations  of  some  stone  dwellings. 
Bepeoting  the  attempt  early  in  1870,  he  was  rewarded  by  the 


Tbi  vtmiiiii  irlikh  came  piecemeal  (o  tight  were  of  tho  motl  ioterefltiiig  chano- 
ICa^r  oi  the  tombs,  biiring  been  simplj  excarated  in  the  earthy  ku)  taXien  in, 
prfic  AaMrojtA  their  cooteats ;  others  had  CTidently  been  despoHcd  manj  oon- 
ago;  bat  a  rtrj  large  tmmber  «tiU  remained  inttctf  and  were  filled  with  fine 
had  peroolated  through  the  porous  boiI.  The  yasci  and  other  mortDary 
*v  ,a  ..^..^^^  jQ  all  iteiy  fpeahnesa,  and  came  forth  to  the  light  of  day 
as  eolo  Pir«n  a  knife-scratch  eroded    At  6rat,  the  object*  found  were 

tba  eariT  riifv'niaati  pariod ;  then,  quite  uncipectedly,  a  later  Greek  neoropoUs 
Ha  afipaafVMa  ibova  lh«  former,  the  tomba  Yielding  the  rarest  treasures  of 
fald  aar^rlfigs,  bracelets  and  thin  diadems,  and  ierra^:otta  lamps. 
tooiba,  farther  under  these,  were  in  much  better  preeerration ;  human 
ftio  pi?rfect  iknlU^  were  found  in  them,  together  with  weapons,  bowls,  and 
af  aopfMvr  and  famnxa.     In  a  great  collection  which  CesnoU  thus  acquired^ 
In  the  form  of  animals,  amoog  which  the  eowVhcad,  upon 
|>r.  fldiHantann  lays  ao  mnch  sti^as  at  If Joc3U^  occurs  Tery  frequently.    No 
af  a  temple,  wan  dlsooirer«d  ;  but  the  pottery  prorcd  to  be  ridier 
than  any  arclittfy^kifiv    The  moAt  of  it  was  thoroughlf  aidtaio 
aa  onnmenlallan,  :  r  nKratlj  showing;  an  undoubted  Aasytian 

ati]ei!ta  were  ^ ;.vrptlan.    Thus  is  opened  a  special  field 

In  ipMWtioM  whldn  will  not  eaiQy  be  aettlad. 
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discovery  of  that  most  interesting  BarcophagOB  whidi  \b  now  in 
tho  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  Altiiough  of  Terr 
soft  c4ilcareou8  stone,  it  is  wonderfully  preserved*  The  rides 
contain  representations  of  a  banquet-scene,  and  warriors  hunting 
a  bull  and  boar,  but  the  sacred  Assyrian  tree  appears  in  llie  lat- 
ter, and  the  relief  of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  on  one  end,  presente 
some  unusual  features.  Having  set  his  men  to  work  at  a  pbco 
where  M.  de  Vogu6  was  repoited  to  have  found  eomo  stono 
heads,  the  general  returned  to  Lamaca  to  perform  certain  oonsii* 
lar  duties,  and  within  a  week  received  the  welcome  news  that  i 
ooloBBal  head  had  been  found,  and  the  village  was  in  an  uproir* 
He  tells  a  very  graphic  story  of  his  ride  to  Golgos  by  nigbt,  kk 
troubles  with  the  native  authorities,  and  his  cunning  reeovery  of 
many  objects  which  had  been  stolen  and  concealed.  Tliis  was 
the  beginning  of  his  discovery  of  thirty-two  statues  of  variecis 
sizes,  followed  by  that  of  a  temple,  sixty  by  forty-five  feet 
dimension,  and  surrounded  by  seventy-two  pedestals,  nearly 
the  statues  belonging  to  which,  more  or  less  mutilated,  wei 
finally  recovered.  The  labor  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
eleven  days,  unearthed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenly* 
eight  pieces  of  sculpture,  many  of  them  figures  of  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  height,  in  a  perfect  condition.  But  the  differeneei 
in  their  character,  which,  fortunately,  we  are  now  able  to  study 
from  the  original  works,  were  a  new  astonishment.  Egyptian 
art,  so  pronounced  as  to  be  almost  pure,  Assyrian  art  equally  so, 
arcJiaic  Grecian  art  in  combination  with  these,  later  Grecian,  and 
even  Gneco-Roman  art,  are  all  liere  united  in  one  eoimpany  of 
statues,  which  seem  to  represent  fifteen  hundred  yearn  of  hi 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  each  school  was  eepara 
grouped,  only  Buch  mixture  of  t}T>e8  being  apparent  as 
have  occurretl  when  the  temple  waa  destroyed.  Tlio  itti 
tablets  and  bass-reliefs  were  also  separated  aeoording  to  the 
system,  and  even  tho  votive  oflferings  appeared  to  be  classified,  M 
if  they  had  been  laid  before  different  divinities* 

I  mu«t  refer  the  reader  to  General  di  Cesnok's  volume  i\ 
tiie  particulars  of  his  pnictical  and  ofiicial  difilcultiesi  bftfiim 
•Qoceeded  in  tratmporting  thase  inestimablo  relics  to  the  ecMhi 
and  shipping  them  for  England.     No  sooner  were  they  Ihi 
secured  to  the  world,  and  a  new  period  of  leisnra  had  arri 
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thui  be  &ct  out  for  a  complete  exploration  of  tlie  goutlieaisteni 
ibon:  of  ihe  inland.  Bejond  detennining  the  sites  of  Tbroni 
nd  Leacolla,  the  results  of  this  journey  were  not  important,  and 
ht  next  turned  his  attention  to  Paphos  (the  name  of  which  still  ap* 
pean  in  the  modeni  Baffa)^  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cyprus. 
U^T^  6q  a  bold  eminence  above  the  sea,  the  foandations  of  that 
fflntfiiotis  sanctTiaiy  of  Aphrodite,  which  once  gleamed  to  the 
Otrbiier  from  afar,  over  the  blue  pavement  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ara  itin  to  be  traeed.  The  dimensions  are  221  by  167  feet* 
Tbere  are  two  mysterious  holes  drilled  through  the  corner-etone% 
wUchy  like  thoiki  under  the  scat  of  tlie  P)ihia,at  Delphi,  suggest 
fbe  aeoret  of  the  oracle.  But,  excepting  some  mosaic  pavements, 
2x»  Femilia  of  art  were  discovered  here. 
^^  The  laat  and  most  fortunate  of  all  the  explorations  was  that 
^^Bdertakon  at  Curium,  after  General  di  Ce^nola's  visit  to  Eng- 
^Hndy  and  the  sale  of  the  spoiU  of  Idalium  and  Golgos  to  an  insti- 
PBtion  in  his  adopted  country.  The  t^ite  of  the  ancient  city  is  on 
tbe  Bcrathwi^tcm  shore  of  Cyprus,  half-way  between  Amathus 
and  Paphos^  on  a  rocky  plateau,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
iea»  Here  the  remains  upon  the  surface  are  more  abundant  than 
at  any  other  place  except  Neo-Paphos.  It  was  easy  to  trace  the 
fiileaof  large  edifices  and  even  of  dwelling-houses  without  ex- 
oaTaUng,  There  arc  seven  spfi^ts  where  shafts  of  marble  or  gran- 
ite lie  half'imbedded  in  the  earth,  probably  just  as  when  they  fell, 
re  than  twi  "  '  'I  years  ago.  Wishing  to  ascertain 
sixe  of  tj  to  eight  lay  together,  Cesnola  had 

the  earth  nemored,  and  found  a  mosiiic  pavement,  with  a  pattem 
ol  lotos^flowcTi  under  it  This  pavement  had  been  broken  in 
▼aiioiiJi  places  by  some  ancient  treasure-seeker,  who  had  dug  six 
or  mftXL  feet  deeper,  apparently  without  reaching  the  booty  he 
UkvetaL    "-  '      '  [  which  sounded  hollow,  and  sinking  a 

P^lk  tirenf,  lan  his  predecessor  had  done^  Cesnola 

dkooTcred  a  gallery  liowed  out  of  the  native  rock,  with  evidences 
of  atopa  leading  np  to  tl  '  o  end,  and  a  doorway, 

ckwed  by  a  atone  sUb,  at  1 1  i  the  slab  was  removed, 

%  vaolted  diambcr,  nearly  tilled  with  fine  earth  which  had  per* 
oolAt4Ml  from  above,  was  revealed  ;  soon  afterward  a  second,  and 
ftitallj  a  third  and  fonrth  chamber^  of  similar  form,  situated  on 
two  Mdei  of  a  piarallidogrem,  sixty-five  by  forty  feet  in  diineQaio% 
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rewarded  tlie  toilsome  exploration.  The  first  discovery  of  a  i 
ber  of  objects  in  gold,  including  a  bracelet,  suggested  tbe  i<] 
that  these  were  the  secret  treasure-chambers  of  the  tempi 
conjecture  which  was  soon  verified — and  dictated  the  utmi:>«i  y 
in  removing  the  lowest  stratum  of  earth.  Scarcely  had  the  ex- 
plorer settled  thia  in  his  mind,  when  his  head-workrimn  handed 
him  two  armlets  of  massive  gold,  weighing  four  pounds,  and  1 
ing  the  inscription,  in  Cypriote  characters:  ^^^EUdndron  Ta| 
Pdphon  BdsiUos^^  Eteander,  King  of  Paphos.  In  Mr,  Oeor 
Smith's  "  Kecords  of  the  Past,^'  the  name  of  Itliuander,  King  < 
Paphos,  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Cypriote  kings  who  broogtil 
tribute  to  Esarhaddon,  monai'ch  of  Ass^Tia,  in  the  year  b,  c.  67!| 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  bracelets  were  a 
tive  offering  of  King  Eteander.  The  cuneiform  inscription 
gpeaks  of  *'  the  tan  kings  of  Cyprus^  which  is  in  the  middle  i 
the  sea/* 

The  first  room  opened  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  goJd 
treasures,  which  included  ear  and  finger  rings,  braceleta,  engrav 
gems,  bowls  and  patcrse,  and  the  agate  handle  of  a  maca  or 
sceptre.  Some  of  the  objects  were  found  in  places  which  indi- 
cated tliat  they  had  been  thrown  down  at  random,  as  if  the  priests 
had  hastily  selected  and  carried  away  only  the  most  precious 
cles  when  the  destruction  of  the  city  became  certain.  The  wc 
manship  is  of  great  beauty^  although  it  is  scarcely  equal  to 
of  the  jewelry  found  by  M.  Mai'iette  on  the  mummy  of  Qt 
Ah-hotep,  which  dates  from  at  least  ISOO  n.o.  But  amoni; 
smaller  objects  were  two  or  three  inscribed  Babylonian  <  " 
one  of  which  contains  the  name  of  a  Chahleau  king,  t 
considerably  earlier  than  2000  b.  a  Several  centuries  may,  ll» 
fore,  be  added  to  the  age  of  many  of  the  objects  found  at  < 
The  second  chamber  yielded  more  than  tlirec  huudrod  pioous  { 
silver-ware,  much  of  it  of  exquisite  design ;  wliile  tlie  tliird 
fourth  elmmbere  were  devoted  to  objects  in  brony.r  r, 

terra-cotta.    It  is  impossible  to  illustr;ite,  by  detailed :  ^^tic 

the  astonislung  variety  and  the  singular  value  of  the  saonMl  trtos* 
nry  of  Curium;  but  all  the  objects  I  have  t^  *<Hi,| 

thousands  of  others  of  nearly  equal  interest^  u^  uf 

soil,  and  easily  accessible  to  all  who  desiro  to  study  thtm. 
only  other  discovery  which  Qeneral  di  Cesnok  made  at  Curiv 
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\  that  of  a  number  of  terra-cotta  heads,  one  statuette  of  bronze 
tnd  sereral  of  white  marble,  near  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
ApoUa  Hjlates.  After  ten  years  of  arduous  labor,  he  decided 
iletTe  Cyprus,  The  American  coufiulate  there,  if  I  am  rightly 
led^  has  been  aboh'shed  ;  and,  although  other  treasures  still 
Bticath  the  accumulated  soil  of  two  thousand  years,  it  will 
be  long  before  another  explorer,  of  equal  enthusiasm 
[  patienee,  comes  to  seek  for  them. 

It  is  diiBcult  to  assign  an  exact  place,  either  in  history  or  art, 
\  Cttnola^s  discoveries.  He  uses  the  general  term  *'  Cypriote  *' 
designate  them,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Egy])tiaa,  Assy?- 
iml  archaic  Grecian  elements  which  are  combined  in  so 
mmy  of  the  objects :  this  term  must  suffico  until  scholars  are 
tUe  to  separate,  or  at  least  classify,  the  latter,  and  determine 
wmething  in  regard  to  their  historical  precedence.  Already  Mr. 
.N\\aon  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  appear  to  diverge  somewhat  in 
tketr  estimates  of  tlie  age  of  the  pottery,  while  both  are  disin- 
dinad  to  attach  much  weight  to  the  far  greater  antiquity  of  the 
fmle  art  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  Every  advance  into  the  pre* 
!a»*riric  past  awakes  a  natural,  perfiaps  unconscious  tendency, 
!".idi  to  ehorten  the  successive  periods  of  civilization  and  to 
attu<fli  &  certain  symbolism  of  faith  to  forms  which  may  have 
ileeeendod  into  mei'e  conventional  use.  Yet  the  position  of  Cy- 
pmSi  visible  fmm  the  shores  of  S}Tia  (Phoenicia)  and  Cilicia, 
SHBt  have  led  to  its  settlement  many  centuries  before  it  was  oon- 
ipefed  by  Thothraes  IIL  about  lOOO  b*  c.  This  is  the  fii*st  liis- 
»i.r;,*  „,..,, Hon  of  the  island,  and  if  one  of  the  statues  found  at 
.ould  prove  to  be,  as  is  Bunnised,  that  of  the  Egyptian 
. .  It  cannot  reasonably  he  ascribed  to  a  later  period.  Greek 
ktion,  subjection  to  PhoEuicia,  Assyria,  Pereia,  and  again 
rpt,  succeeded  during  the  next  thousand  years,  leavnng 
1  traces  which  make  the  Cesnola  collection,  in  this 
,,ie  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  A  very  curious 
Bonistance,  and  one  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  simul- 
use  of  emblems  belonging  to  several  different  faiths,  is 
!  ieparation  of  the  many  statues  of  Golgos  into  groups,  accord- 
to  their  nationality.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance,  in 
riucology,  where  the  later  rule  has  not  sought  to  destroy  or 
ite  the  tokens  of  the  earlier. 
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It  ii  bat  little  more  than  a  jeu*  nnee  Dr.  SriiKftnaim  made 
his  great  diicorerr  at  Mjeens.  Tlie  entire  labor,  emploviog 
nKrre  than  a  hondred  men.  and  energeticallT  pushed  forward  by 
the  explorer  and  his  wife,  did  not  ocmpTmore  than  foormonths. 
It  isk  true  that  he  had  made  a  preliminanr  examination  of  the 
fpot  in  1S74,  and  had  venr  earefallj  stndied  the  external  eri- 
denoe  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  citr  and  its  acropcdia.  But  to 
one  who  remembers  Mvceiue,  as  deserted  and  almost  as  formless 
as  the  stonj  slopes  of  Mount  Enboea  behind  it,  nntooched  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  a  more  nnpromisiiig  hiding-place 
for  antique  treasure  can  hardlj  be  imagined.  I  shall  never  for- 
get how,  after  leaving  the  trouble  of  rain  and  the  terror  of 
earthquake  behind  me  at  Cieons,  and  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
dividing  mountain-ridge,  all  Argolis  spread  below  me,  fair  and 
calm  in  mellow  sunshine,  from  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  cita- 
del of  Agamenmon  to  the  rock-theatre  of  its  Aigive  spoilers,  far 
away  on  the  plain.  I  lingered  for  a  long  time,  inside  the  Gate 
of  Lions,  over  the  actual  site  of  the  Agora,  never  dreaming 
what  tombs  were  lying  under  the  tumbled  stones  and  the  daisy- 
sprinkled  turf.  Even  at  Hissarlik  there  were  better  external 
indications  of  something  hidden  in  the  soil.  But  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  believing  devoutly  in  Homer  and  ^schylus,  and  hence 
prepared  to  accept  Pausanias  as  an  implicit  guide,  decided  that 
the  vestiges  of  illustrious  tombs  might  still  be  found,  and  that 
the  place  of  them  must  be  sought  in  the  acropolis  instead  of  the 
lower  city.  The  book-scholars  were  against  him,  and  were  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  interpretations  and  arguments.  But,  first, 
they  doubted  the  existence  of  the  tombs :  assuming  the  latter, 
there  was  good  reason  for  their  conjectured  location. 

Dr.  Schlicmann  began  work  early  in  August,  1876,  at  the 
Gate  of  Lions.  Beyond  a  small  chamber,  left  within  the  mas- 
sive masonry,  evidently  for  the  gate-keeper,  nothing  of  impor- 
tance was  revealed.  The  excavations  within  the  gate  reached  a 
depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet  before  they  struck  the  native 
rock,  and  the  soil,  mixed  with  huge  blocks  fallen  from  the  tow- 
ers, was  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  The  explorer  selected  a  spot 
where,  on  sinking  experimental  shafts  in  1874,  he  had  found 
remains  of  walls  and  a  sculptured  slab  which  appeared  to  belong 
to  a  tomb ;  then,  measuring  a  space  113  feet  square,  he  set  to 
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iork  to  clear  it  out  to  tlie  lowest  foiuidation^tone.  In  the 
nper  fitntom  of  debris  he  found,  most  unexpectedly,  potteiy 
M^^MCiXQ  medala  of  the  Macedonian  age,  indicating  that  eome 
^^^Bhor  its  destmction  bj  the  ^VrgivcB  in  468  b.  o.,  Mycena 
^p  leen  minhabited,  possibly  for  a  century  or  two,  Tliis  is  not 
^htioQiDd  by  any  of  the  ancient  hiBtorians ;  and,  if  the  surmige 
VMmct^  the  settlement  must  have  been  Buiall  and  politically 
odixtportant  Under  this  stratum,  which  had  an  average  depth 
rf  three  feet,  archaic  remains  at  once  came  to  light — inmienae 
fittOlitiQfl  of  broken  pottery,  marked  with  both  spiral  and  hori- 
soqIaI  bands ;  whorb  and  disks  (as  at  Hissarlik)  with  the  Bign  of 
tbe  aodeiil  cross,  symbolical  of  fire ;  terra-cotta  idols,  bronze 
kiivQS^  objects  in  lead  and  iron,  and  arrow-heads  of  stone  and 
4#iiiTi  But  the  greatest  promise  was  afforded  by  five  sculp- 
(sred  tombstones,  midoubtedly  prehistoric  in  character,  which 
afier  the  other  were  unearthed.  Nearer  the  wall  the  re- 
of  Cyclopean  houses  appeared,  together  with  cisterns  and 
uiU  of  peculiar  character.  Although  tlie  masonry 
in  some  places  perfect  to  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet^  there 
imrely  more  than  one  large  room  in  each  dwelling,  which 
wia  filled  with  wood-ashes,  millions  of  fragments  of  painted 
indiAie  vvies,  and  bones  of  swine.  Dr,  Schliemann's  vivid  imag- 
EiMtiaii  immediately  saw  the  royal  palace  of  MyeensB  in  these 
Hjfa^^d  the  tombs  described  by  Pausanias  in  the  exhumed 
^HB^^>(^^  were  tolerably  certain  evidences  of  rock-sepulchres 
^p^Ii  them. 

Ho  was,  indeed,  most  fortunate  in  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for 
OXmratioiL  In  September  lie  came  upon  an  interior  wall  of  in- 
elumrt,  com  loosed  of  parallel  rows  of  closely-jointed  slabd,  up- 
i  flloping  inward  at  an  angle  of  75"*.  This  wall  was 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  was  kid  bare  in  its 
axtent^  forming  a  circle  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
Scrr-- '  ^  -iiiontal  sUbs,  fitted  to  the  upright  ones  by  deep 
in  !,  were  found  in  situ^  distinctly  pro^nng  that 

veritably  die  ancient  Agoni  of  Myeeme*    The  five  tomb- 
ore  all  foood  witliin  the  limits  of  the  circuLir  inclosure: 
a  circumibinee  so  unusual,  though  not  without  precedent 
111  Grooee,  that  it  could  ouly  be  interproted  as  indiciiting 
the  lomfai  weru  thoee  of  personages  higldy  distinguished  in 
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tlie  history  of  the  city*    SchHemann  at  once  saw  the  bodic«  of 
AgamenmoB,  Cassandra,  Eurymedon,  and  the  otliens  slain  at  the, 
fatal  banquet,  lying  beneath  his  feet,  and  liis  narrative  of 
exploration,  from  that  time  forward,  is  inevitably  colort"^  ^•^*  » 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  the  result     The  reader's  \\\\ 
also,  it  must  be  confessed,  cannot  escape  the  excitement,     Uc 
was  the  Agora,  or  public  forum,  in  a  position  at  once  con«|nc 
oiis  and  convenient  to  the  people  of  Mycenae,  near  the  gr<?at , 
of  the  acropolis ;  here  were  the  stately  foundations  of  dwc 
which  may  have  supported  a  rich  and  ample  second  &tc 
wood,  beside  the  ruins  of  the  huge  watch-tower;  and,  iiiial| 
here  were  tombs  rarely  distinguished  by  their  place  withia 
Agora  itself!     With  these  indisputable  facts  liefore  him, 
must  pardon  every  tiling  to  the  explorer,  who,  superintending  1 
daily  labor  of  his  workmen,  from  da^vn  till  dusk,  under  the 
autumn  sun  of  Greece,  added  physical  exhaustion  lo  his  inl 
lectual  excitement.     It  was  hardly  in  human  nature — and 
tainly  not  in  M%  nature — to  have  believed  otherwise. 

The  exhumation  of  a  massive  Cyclopean  treasury,  outside  ( 
the  Gate  of  Lions,  which  was  the  special  task  assumed  by  Ml 
Schliemann,  and  the  examination  of  other  points  of  lesser  iuM 
est,  occupied  the  month  of  October.  Many  objects  of  s^xy  j 
arehsBologicjd  value  were  discovered,  such  as  curious  vases,  idols, 
objects  in  which  the  cow's-head  constantly  reaj^peared,  hatchets 
of  bronze  and  moulds  of  basalt ;  but  there  was  nothing  whi 
threw  any  direct  light  upon  the  story  of  Myccnaa.  In  Nov* 
ber,  finally,  Dr.  Schliemann  decided  to  undertake  the  e^ 
of  the  five  tombs,  which  would  either  confirm  or  overu..  ^ 
ardent  theory  of  the  truth  of  Homer,  and  tJie  base  of  fact  n| 
which  the  tragic  muse  of  ^8<*hylus  lias  built  so  grand  ai 
nre.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  task,  step  by  stop,  in  ' 
order  of  its  accomplishment  A  month  sufttced  for  its  com* 
pletion :  the  tombs,  unviolatod  during  the  course  of  three  ih^ 
sand  years,  yielded  up  their  dead,  with  an  amount  of  rocii 
ary  treasure  so  large,  and  various,  and  beautiful  tliat  the  &e^ 
of  its  discovery  was  liardly  credited  when  '" 
world.  The  first,  second,  and  third  tomb^  _  _  „  l 
remains  of  tliree  men,  lying  side  by  side,  with  traces  of  ashes  and 
imoko  which  gave  evidence  of  their  simultaneous  cremation. 
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them  were  found  diadems  of  thin  plate-gold  (or  rather  leaf^ 
ilnise  the  thickneea  is  only  t-Jti^^  ^^  ^^  inch)^  buttong,  crosses 
faraied  of  laurel-leaves,  and  objects  of  rock-crystal.  In  the  third 
iMili,  alone,  sev^en  hundred  and  one  pieces  of  gold  were  found. 
Over  the  f oorth  tomb  stood  a  Cyclopean  altar,  four  feet  in  height 
bjsix  m  diameter^  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  knives  of  ob- 
riffiici  itill  l>'ing  around  its  base.  The  sepulchre  under  it  con- 
tained the  bodies  of  five  men^  together  with  such  an  amount  of 
treuore  tliat  Dr.  Schliemann  devotes  eighty  pages  of  his  work 
la  iU  iUostration.^ 

The  ftftli  tomb  contained  only  one  person,  and  the  only  object 
if  cpedal  value  found  in  it  was  a  highly-omaniented  drinking- 
osp  of  gold.  But  the  first  tomb  of  all,  the  examination  of  which 
lad  been  interrupted  by  the  accumulation  of  water  from  the 
amii.  '  ■  *  '  tlio  most  perfectly-preserved  liuman  remains. 
The  V  of  one  of  the  bodies,  and  the  only  mask  which 

Ins  c  <lifitortion  from  fire  or  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 

launl  f  soil^  gives  us  a  singular  combination  of  the 

fliellt  id  forehead,  with  the  close  eyes,  thin  lips,  wide 

moQtli,  and  curled  mustache,  of  a  type  which  seems  to  be  partly 
Afftjrian  'o  one  head  wliich  was  recovered,  and  preserved 

bf  all  a]>|  1  of  gum^andarac  dissolved  in  alcohol^  shows  us 

a  brmin  of  remarkable  balance  and  beauty.f 

^^H  *  -Anoog  the  objec(«  f otmd  were  bronze  swords  tnd  toDisef,  f^lden  crownji,  bnct* 
^^k^  pmrv^  beltA,  buttona,  OigoiiB,  gobteU,  rings,  «nd  pliu,  amber  bends^  ooirfl*.beftdfl 
^^k  OoabiMd  filter  and  gold,  tUbaster  raseft,  and  articles  (n  copper,  bronjte,  and  wood 
^^k  lyi  Hmm^  Ihe  fanM  of  the  astonishing  discovericf  hod  Bprcad  through  Greece. 
^^ftipli  %nk^  by  btiadnnl*,  and  by  thousanila,  from  XaupUa,  Argoa,  Corinth,  and 
•f«n  aibaii,to  look  iip«>n  the  opened  ^pulchrea  and  thdrtpoila;  Dr.  Schliemann 
«M  obllKWl  lo  hire  a  inglnly  corps  of  wdtchmen,  who,  as  he  states  with  justiaablo 
^Hdii^  lUaifM  wpoo  the  Cyclopean  tower  of  Mycenie  the  finrt  beaeon  which  had  been 
tbiff*  iiaoi  thai  which,  with  •♦a  finnbeacn^tretelilog  stride,"  had  croMed  the 
Infiing  fitwn  ihe  beightt  of  Sm^m  and  Eatbcroo^  to  announce  to  Clytcm- 
It  fall  of  Troy, 
f  TiMe  boilkw  buried  In  thi  fl¥t  tombs  amonntod  to  twelve  men,  three  women,  and 
(yiiiHily)  two  or  three  cldldren ;  and  Or,  Schliemann  thas  gifCi  his  reasons  for  b<s 
leffm  chat  ihey  had  all  rco«lT»d  the  rttee  of  ■epnUitrc  nC  lb«  same  time  i  "  TTw  iden- 
ISif  «f  IM  mod#  of  bn  rf^0l  timitarity  of  all  of  the  tombji,  their  very  dos* 

\  lb«  Empotti  ^tidUing  thai  three,  or  crcn  five,  royal  pcriocii^ot  of 

^hli  wwlth,  d  a  natural  death  at  long  intervAli  of  lime,  ahodd 

h«idM  to^-  M*  same  tomb;  and*  final ty«  the  |;reat  roscmblnioe  of 

•I  Ih««mn0ii^  v^iOi  show  aaacilj  the  aamt  etyl«  «l  art  and  the  tame  epoohp—tll 
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After  excavating  the  five  tombs,  and  anotbor  oatside  the  i 
of  tbe  Agora,  the  exifitenoe  of  which  was  shrewdly  i^unnined  bj 
a  Greek  officer  of  engineers,  the  work  wiis  discontinued. 
Seliliemann  bad  undertaken  it  at  bis  own  private  ex]>cmc, 
with  the  condition  that  the  Greek  Government  should  have 
right  of  possession  to  all  tlie  objects  discovered,    Afti*r  such 
immediate  and  magnificent  success,  therefore,  there  waj^i  not  mu^ 
inducement  to  continue  an  exploration  which  could  not  poci^tbl 
have  yielded  results  to  be  compared  with  those  already  attain 
The  treasure  of  "gold-abounding  Mycenre''  (Uomers  epitl 
again  justified !),  of  the  value  of  $25,000,  was  transfcrrod  to  \ 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Athens,  where  it  still  waits  for  some  < 
position  which  may  make  it  accessible  to  the  study  of  8chc 
We  must  content  our&elves,  for  the  present,  with  tlie  7<>0  illu 
trations  contained  in  the  explorer's  volume,  aod  wo  shall 
them  entirely  avjdlable  for  comparison  with  arcliaic  objeeti 
the  same  character,  found  by  Schliemann  himself  at 
and  by  Gtjneral  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus,    Furthermore,  wre  \vk\ 
tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Kewton  to  their  accordance,  in  cl 
and  design^  with  a  nimiber  of  archaic  vaeee  found  at  lalysua,  i 
Bhodes.    Wc  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  all  these  di«;coverii«  1 
long  strictly  to  the  same  historic  period,  but  we  are  compelted  I 
admit  the  existence  of  a  common  art,  which,  in  the  prehistoric 
times,  belonged  to  the  civilization  of  the  races  lnh:i^ '*■•  -    '*  •^- 
eastern  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  i; 
greater  portion  of  Greece.* 


M 


these  fiets  are  bo  mmj  proofs  tlmt  all  the  tvilfi  mn»  X 
two  firr  tbnM}  children,  had  been  murdered  BlfnnhaiieoQi^  fl 

Not  proof,  cerUinlj ;  but  we  mu<tt  allow  the  explortr  bit  claim  lo  ] 

nU  cTidence  id  regard  to  the  itructure  of  tbe  Agori,  drawn  froa  BmA 
XVIIL  of  the  "  lUad''  and  Book  Vin.  of  the  '^O&jwey;'  fi  admisatblt  Mul  vliMly 
eatisfactorj ;  It  can  »earcclj  bo  quef tiooed  that  he  found  tbe  Agom  of  Ujoma.  Tte 
ftctB  that  the  ncpulchTal  etcarations  wero  cut  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  acropoHai  at  •• 
average  of  twcnty^fiTc  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  lb*  iMi  lyt 
of  aepnlmre  and  the  mortuary  trea«area  were  exactly  alike,  are  al*«i  laTorabb  to 
£chlleniann^0  hypotheaiji ;  but  Hiatory  aims  to  bo  an  exact  adeikoe^  anil  wUl  aaacyl 
nothing  which  cannot  be  cleftHy  esCablfAhed.    She  reoogniitt  no  **  probAbilitlHL** 

*  What  Dr.  Scblclmann  calls  the  wwoHka^^^  eroeii  wllb  reciaBfalflf  fir^Jeetloai  al 
ita  enda,  rppre^cntin^  ihc  m^  of  flnw-whii^  ta  eoejeclartd  10  ha!f%  boai  mo  of  tW 
carllaal  Aryan  Proad,  at  MyoettOi»  fibodci,  aad  Cfpns- 

The  Aaayrian  1  j  iic#d  f or  the  nke  of  omoam,  li  eo- 

other  ohoioeleriAlifi.    Tb«  ^^[txiiOk  loiui*,  How  or  and  bud,  la  ol  tctj  J 
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Since  the  pnLHcation  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work,  I  hare  re- 

' 'vrned  the  greater  portion  of  the  objecta  in  the  Cesnola  col- 

ri,  in  the  Metropolitan  Husetun ;  and  I  have  been  surprised 

and  BO  many  of  them  identical  with  those  found  by  Schhe- 
at  Mycenffi,  The  diadems  of  gold-leaf,  the  wreaths  of 
koj^^leaves,  the  golden  buttons  (some  of  them  showing  exactly 
die  same  ornamental  patterns^  in  repousse  work),  the  bronze  hatch- 
f<9  and  Bword-biades,  are  not  to  be  distingnished  from  the  same 
'jl'jix't*  among  the  Mycensean  spoils ;  while  there  is  scaroely  a 
type  of  pottery,  or  a  form  of  the  rude  terra-eotta  idols,  contained 
ta  the  latter^  which  is  not  matched  by  something  from  Idahum, 
Golgoe«.  or  Curiam*  When  we  add  thereto  the  siniilar  objects 
fniin  what  Scldiemami  styles  the  pre-Trojan  city  at  Hissarlik, 
ixA  tlie  Rhodian  vases  from  lalysns,  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
fact?  with  one  and  the  same  school  of  ceramic  and  decorative  art. 
The  inference  which  might  bo  di-awn  from  this  fact  seems  to 
conflict  with  former  historical  theories.  Certainly  the  same  race 
could  not  have  poesesBed  these  separated  shores  and  islands  at 
tbe  same  time,  nor  conld  one  divimty  (however  related,  as  we 
know,  were  the  ancient  theologies)  have  received  the  same  honor 
m  each  place.  We  are  thus  led  to  accept  the  existence  of  con- 
veurionaJ  forms  and  decorative  patterns  in  art,  and  to  trace  them 
U  what  was  undoubtedly  tlieir  primal  source — Egj'pt  and  As- 
lyria,  llere  another  question  arises,  which  the  professional 
wdiieologistfi  do  not  seem  to  have  adequately  considered.  At 
what  phase  of  human  civilization  does  the  fictile  art  make  its  ap- 
cieel  From  the  evidence  of  our  ancient  mounds  in  this 
it  \&  the  first  step  from  barbarism  to  the  beginning  of 
Ation,  and  thus  almost  the  oldest  of  the  rude  mechanic  arts. 

aee,  in  Phocniciu,  its  introduction  must  have  speedily  followed 

,  iad  the  Urmi-cotta  objects  exhumed  by  General  di  CcBtiolii  in  Cypnia  contain 
I  at  ami;  oows'^beada  as  ihcwc  w!iicH  delighted  the  bcart  of  Dr,  SchlkniMm  at 
Upaam.    The  fjitter  gentleman,  in  fact,  while  evidently  restraining  hiB  entbusioam  in 
I  to  hk  litest  di#co?eriefl^  can  no  more  help  directing  emphatic  attention  to  the 
Bern  of  Mycenffl  than  to  Hie  plaulcopid  Athena  of  nium.     In  both  inftanoefl 
dy  laya  too  mm:h  atrcsa  on  a  figure  which  it  tJi  by  no  means  certain  iru 
irdlflooa  eymbol ;  for,  If  this  were  so,  ITera^  rather  than  Aprhodite,  mtist  bar© 
ttopnlar  deity  in  Cypma.    Thtis,  what  Dr.  Schlienmnn^s  di»ooyery  iecmi  to 
RMf«l  di  Ceanola^fl  discovery  diEproves,    The  truth  probably  is,  that,  eren  in 
i  tloiesy  om&menta  gmduaiJy  lost  their  emblematic  cbaractefi  and  Uieir  ex- 
f  at  omamenii^  indicates  no  more  than  their  prerioos  origin. 
TOU  CXXVI, — NO.  260.  9 
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itB  invention  in  Egypt,  which  waa  nearer  4000  b.  c.  than  3000  iwi 
while  in  Aseyria  ita  antiquity  can  hiirdly  be  ascribed  to  a 
than  the  latter  date,     llow  long  wonld  the  neighboring  islmnd] 
Cyprus  remain  ignorant  of  so  uBeful   an  urt  J  and  how  urn 
more  time  would  be  required  to  carry  it  to  Rhodea,  the  Pelof 
neens  and  the  Troad?     Evidently,  the  age  gnuitcd  by 
scliolars  to  the  oldest  specimens  of  Cypriote  pottery — about 
B-  c. — ^and  that  allowed  to  the  relics  from  Myeen«B,  two  or  l 
centuries  earlier,  does  not  indicate,  even  if  c*  rlje 

when  the  art  was  fir»t  brought  into  practice,  '■  r  K 

The  term   "  prehistoric "   must  not  be  understood,  therefo 
simply  as  designating  that  cruder  form  of  civilization  which 
not  yet  learned  to  preserve  and  transmit  its  records  to  the  i 
ceeding  generations.    It  indicates,  at  best,  in  the  Hellenic  f»tt, 
the  ages  of  which  tlie  exact  records  have  been  lost,  when  no  < 
had  been  fixed  for  the  computation  of  years,  and,  as  a  nut 
ooneequence,  the  primitive  mythical  history  had  become  cim-' 
founded  with  later  historical  facts. 

Dr.  Schliemaim's  discovery  at  MycenBc  has  the  ndvantago 
whatever  probability  belongs  to  this  view.    All  our  receni 
plorations  of  the  past  of  the  human  race,  all  the  ama^cin^ 
coveries  of  tlie  last  thirty  years,  establish  more  fimdy  the 
that  a  basts  of  actual  historic  trutli  underlies  every  fetaturc! 
ancient  history  which  we  have  been  acr  '  u^<] 

mytliicah    The  opposite  views  which  prev 
chiefly  from  the  reluctance  of  scholars  to  accept  any  inferoDoe 
which  may  conflict  with  the  Hebrew  chronology.     FofgistlioR 
that  far  older  and  mightier  empires,  with  far  earlier  iBCOirdA,  \ 
ii^tod  on  both  sides  of  Palestine,  and  left  their  stamp  on  ita  puUI 
cal  and  hierarchical  organization,  even  on  its  supreme  faHh^  tb^ 
waste  much  lalH:>r  in  cx>nstnicting  defensive  theories^  tnstetd  erf, 
reasoning  backward  from  independent  evidence.    It  is  At 
iTii;      *'  'i^  that  two  such  powers  as  Egj'pt  and  Ajsyrta 
hii  (1,  without  Btiinulating  all  the  neighboring  nOM 

po   r  M<i  the  least  capacity  for  development.    Wo  do  not 
Ml  .  na  in  the  world  now,  and  there  is  qd  IfMiQfi 

1 1*  _  they  ever  occurred.    Speaking  aa  a  larnwrn^ ' 

out  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  authority,  I  find  it  ^s  r 

ficult  to  beUeve  that  in  tlie  time  of  Homer,  when  k^yi 
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: «  written  language  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  the 

OlMin,  with  the  development  in  art  and  political  organization 

which  tliejr  then  enjoyed,  shunld  not  have  had  some  form  of 

llpiuibet     It  ia  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  the  rhapsodes 

tUDsmitted  tlie  "  lUiul,''  orally,  for  centuries,  without  falling  from 

its  ercn  hcfoio  strain  to  meet  the  comprehension  of  promiscuous 

MModilagtss  of  hearcn5*     Either  the  Greeks  were  stubborn  bar- 

Imiui  ftl  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  they  gave  no  token, 

theiif  of  the  inventive  and  independent  genius  wluch,  a  few  cen- 

taries  afterward^  made  them  an  immortal,  an  almoet  ideal,  race, 

for  all  ffoeeeeding  ages. 

Bat  if,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  accepted  views  in  regard  to  the 
ieope  mod  character  of  the  early  Hellenic  culture  may  be  false, 
on  the  other  hand  these  recent  explorations  suggest,  even  to  the 
moiC  ftkepiical,  the  truth  underlying  the  heroic  myths.  Whether 
or  aot  HiflsarHk  be  the  site  of  Troy,  it  is  at  least  that  of  a  pre- 
Uftoric  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  coincidence  of 
the  hrtj  and  especially  the  mortuary  ornaments  and  modes  of 
ifpiLlttire,  discovered  at  Mycenee  and  in  Cypnis,  may  or  may  not 
ftore  that  the  same  race  at  one  time  inhabited  both :  the  diadems 
and  hmfel-crowna  may  be  no  indication  of  royal  rank ;  but  the 

tion  of  the  tombs  in  the  Agora  is  a  certain  evidence  of  the 
icm  in  which  the  dead  were  held,  and  at  least  five  of  the 
kHer  most  have  been  buried  at  the  same  time.  We  have  thus 
the  fcict  of  ulanghter,  or  war,  followed  by  posthumous  honor,  and 
_,taiiKDitted  in  the  tradition  of  Agamemnon  repeated  by  Paujsa- 
I)r.  Schllemann's  discoveries  do  not  turn  ^schylus  into 
I  '  ''  ^  ■  ^  a  remote  historic  basis  for  the  tragedy. 
In  Cjrpr*.  of  King  Etevandcr  and  the  inscription 

on  the  Atevrian  cjlindcr  establish  each  other^s  veracity,  even  as 
the  r^ — *  ^  ""'  ^  n'b  at  Nineveh  and  the  Hebrew  state- 
tti6nt  i>y  King  Hezekiah.     The  human  brain 

b  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  inventing  history  witliout  material. 

BC    ^  *'  *       ristrous  legends  have  been  finally  traced  to 

;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  lai^ 
frame  of  gt  il  and  etlinological  truth,  inclosed  by  tlie 

**Iliail,^  -'  '  '  d  by  merely  imagtnaiy  figure^ 

tod  nuid^  ^      ^  «lccdik 

Batakd  Tatlok. 


IX. 

CAPTURE  OF  EARS,  AND  FAIL  OF  PLEVNA. 


The  main  road  from  Kars  to  Alexandropol  rans  nearly  north- 
east, for  about  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  Kars  River,  whence 
it  extends  to  the  Arpa,  near  Alexandropol.  From  this  crossing- 
point  the  Kars  runs  nearly  southeast  some  twelve  miles  to  its 
junction  with  the  Arpa,  which  flows  hence  southwestwardly 
some  fifteen  miles  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  Ani ;  here  it  turns 
southeast  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  resumes  its  general 
course  a  little  west  of  south. 

Near  Ani  a  road  crosses  the  Arpa,  and  thence  follows  the 
right  bank  to  the  first  bend  beyond  that  village,  where  it  leaves 
the  river,  but  continues  in  a  nearly  straight  course  to  Digor, 
about  thirteen  miles  southwest  from  Ani ;  here  it  turns  a  little 
north  of  west  to  Hadji  Khali,  some  eighteen  miles,  and  then 
turns  almost  due  north,  reaching  Kars  in  about  ten  miles  from 
the  last-named  place. 

The  scene  of  the  recent  battles  in  front  of  Kars  is  contained 
in  the  area  bounded  by  the  main  Kars- Alexandropol  road  on  the 
north ;  the  lower  Kars  River,  the  Arpa,  and  the  road  from  Ani 
to  Digor  on  the  east ;  the  road  from  Digor  to  Hadji  Khali  on 
the  south  ;  and  the  road  from  Hadji  Khali  to  Kars  on  the  west 
Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  area  the  Mazra  River  rises ;  pursuing 
a  northeast  course  about  twelve  miles  to  the  Kizil  Hill,  then  east 
for  about  five  miles ;  then  it  turns  southeast,  and  unites  with  the 
Arpa,  about  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kars.  Beginning 
a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Kars  an  irregular  and  difficult  range 
of  hills  extends  nearly  east,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  Mazra, 
and  there  turns  to  the  southeast,  reaching  the  Arpa  in  about  ten 
miles.    This  ridge  formed  the  main  position  of  Muktar  Piaha. 
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on  between  the  Mazra  and  the  Arpa  eontains  the 
ountaiUj  on  wliich  the  Turkish  right  was  posted.  At 
imt  where  the  ridge  changes  direction,  and  on  the  left 
I  the  Mazra,  is  tJio  Olya  II  ill,  where  the  centre  held  poei- 
Two  or  tliree  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Olya  Hill,  and 
pbiil  in  advance  of  tlie  main  ridge,  is  the  Great  Tagni  Hill, 
conical  eminence^  whose  spurs  reach  and  cross  the  main 
Llesmndiopol  road,  terminating  beyond  it  in  the  Little  Tagni 
ft  long  ridge,  less  elevated  than  the  Great  Tagni,  but  of 
tance,  as  covering  the  direct  route  from  the  Russian  camp 
The  Great  Tagni  commands,  although  at  a  considerable 

'  16  Olya  and  Vezinkoi  Hills,     In  advance  of  the  nmn 

iH  arc  the  heights  of  HadjiveliSerbatan,  forming  a  strong 

ween  the  Olya  and  Kizil  HiUs,  and  tiiking  in  reverse 

attacking  the  Great  Tagni  direct  from  the  northeast 

Hill  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mazra,  nine  or  ten  miles 

inoe  of  the  Olya  Hill.    When  Muktar  seized  and  held  the 

llill,  i>n  the  25lh  of  August,  he  extended  and  very  much 

ncd  hi*  defensive  line ;  that  position  would  have  been  im- 

It  to  him  a«  a  step  toward  any  immediate  offensive  opera- 

Imt  waA  quite  the  reverse  in  regard  to  the  defensive, 

lore  relating  the  important  operations  of  October,  some* 

be  said  about  the  roads.     That  already  mentioned  as 

fmm  Ani  through  Digor  and  Hadji  Khali  turns  the 

r  position  on  the  Aladja  Mountain,    About 

^K  >^t-i  1-1   i  >igor  another  road  strikes  off  due  north,  pass- 

IRIkifrh  Orlok  in  about  eight  miles ;  Vezinkoi,  about  five 

on  ;  then  Kalonkoi,  two  miles ;  and  Ivlialif  Oglu, 

Vlexandrupol  njad,  some  four  miles  farther  on. 

this  northerly  road  is  intersected  by  a  road  which 
1  Erzcnim  and  Kars  toward  tlie  west,  while  to  tlie 
j^vt  -  *  ads  the  Mazm  Valley,  p;i6sing  by  the  base  of  the 
PH  Kiuil  HiUfi,  and  thence  connects  with  the  Alexandropol 
ezinkoi  the  nortlierly  road  is  again  intersecte<i  by 
•  m  each  direction  with  the  last-^lescrited  lateral 
ktki   is  another  cros*-road  leading,  on  the  one 
Kara,  and  on  tlie  other  connecting  with  the  Ve- 

iiorth  cif  the  Kars- Alexandropol  road — that  is  to 
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Bay,  between  it  and  the  Kars  River — seems  to  have  been  in 
eeesion  of  the  BusbIeils,  except  the  portion  in  the  immediate 
cinity  of  Kars. 

From  the  description  jnst  given  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  Rniuii 
conld  establish  themselves  in  force  on  the  northerly  road  paisang 
through  Orlok  and  Vezinkoi,  they  would  turn  and  gain  the  rear 
of  the  Turkish  right  and  centre,  and  thus  achieve  a  dedwve  me- 
0608.  The  most  important  pointa  on  the  road  are  the  heights  of 
Orlok  and  those  of  Veziukoi*  The  latter  appears  to  bu  the  ki 
of  tlie  whole  position,  taking  in  reverse  the  entire  Turkisli  Ujii 
enabling  the  Russians  to  carry  the  oented  Olya  Hill,  and  th^ 
completely  cutting  off  die  right  wing  on  the  Aladja  Mountain^ 
while  at  the  same  time  its  possession  hy  the  Russians  insured  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Turkish  left  wing.  This  was  tlie  object 
proposed,  and  finally  accomplished. 

It  w«is  stated  in  a  preceding  article  that  Mulctar  cairied  tbe 
Klril  Hill  on  the  25th  of  August.  From  that  time  until  about 
the  end  of  September  nothing  occurred  except  unimportant  af- 
fairs of  advanced  posts.  The  Russians  awaited  the  minforce' 
ments  on  tlie  way  to  join  them.  The  Tnrks  moved  to  the  front 
all  available  troops  from  Erzerum,  Koprikoi,  etc.,  and  are  stated 
to  have  made  every  exertion  to  complete  tlie  supplies  of  Kai«. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  positions  of  the  conteikUng 
armies  were  nearly  as  follows  :  The  extreme  Tnrkisli  k'ft  at 
turn,  with  a  brigade  of  six  battalions  thrown  out  to  Artvvin ; 
left  of  the  main  army — ^ten  battalions,  a  battery,  and  five  hui 
aivalry — at  Pennek;  the  centre— sLxty-«ix  battalions,  nine 
terics,  and  four  thousand  irregular  cavalry — in  Kars,  and  OQ 
line  of  heights  ahready  described,  with  a  strong  detadmuenl 
thrown  forward  to  the  Kizil  THII  and  its  vicinity;  tlie  rights— 
thirty-five  battalions,  five  batteries,  and  eight  thousand  im^nlarB 
— ^onfrontiug  Tergukassoff  near  Igdyr.  At  Katschevan,  about 
half-way  l)etween  Kars  and  Igclyr,  there  was  a  detachmiMit  of  fivo 
battalions^  and  a  battery  and  a  half,  to  cover  tha  oommunicsiioQ 
between  Ismail  Pasha  and  the  main  army.  A  Btmlan  force  cf 
UFh  trcngth  <  ^  Batiun  ;  tlic  riglit  of  ^  iimy 


oi 


htl 
Igdyr, 


,Uun,  the  t . 


^y  at  KurukdcM'o  an  J 


!,pL| 


It  would  appear  tliat,  in  the  early  paji  or  u^iddli;  of  Sepi^Jii- 
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Btermined  upon  an  effort  to  retake  Ardahan.  For 
be  detiiclio<l  foiir  battalions  and  five  hundred  cav- 
t!ry  to  reenf  orce  the  troops  at  Pennek,  who  were  to  tmite  with 
tlio  brigado  at  Artwin,  and  thence  move  to  the  attack  of 
Aidihaa.  Komaroff,  in  command  at  Ardahan,  divined  the 
purpose  of  the  Turks,  and  prepared  himgelf  so  thoroughly  to 
iii0et  theirLi  that  towai-d  the  end  of  the  month  ho  was  jnstified 
ia  eending  to  the  main  army  a  detaclmient  uf  four  battalions,  a 
bttttaiy,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry^  which  joined  about  the  last 
day  of  September.  The  pngeeted  attack  npon  Ardahan  did  not 
like  place,  and  the  prepardtions  for  it  only  weakened  the  main 
ajmy  at  tlie  decisive  point. 

On  the  Torkifih  right,  Ismail  Pasha  reached  a  point  not  much 
fBoT©  tluui  twenty  miles  fr(»m  Erivan,  but  was  here  held  com- 
ly  in  dieck  by  the  able  Tergukafisoff,  with  less  than  one-third 
•    '  '-  '-roe, 

/\       tie  desnltoiy  efforts  of  Ismail  to  advance  were  frustrated 
by  the  ikiU  of  hia  opponent  and  the  courage  of  the  BuBsians. 

^  t  the  Turkish  left  and  right  were  decidedly 
their  immediate  opponents,  while  the  main 
,  under  Maktar  in  person,  was  very  decidedly  inferior  in 
^^■HlieiB  to  the  reenforeed  army  of  the  grand-duke. 
^I^K  fthonld  now  have  been  clear  to  Muktar  that  the  intention 
"  of  tlkC  Boflslans  was  to  deliver  their  first  and  heaviest  blow  upon 
the  fioroe  imder  his  immediate  command,  while  the  Ardahan  and 
Ifrdjirr  detachments  were  only  to  hold  their  own.  He  ought  to 
have  leeQ  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  think  of  assuming  the 
dfteuiTe ;  he  had  allowed  that  opportunity  to  pass,  if  it  really 
civcr  exisled — ^which  is  more  than  doubtful  There  were  two 
Tilionil  ooarees  ojien  to  him : 

Ho  m^t  either  have  availed  liimself  of  the  superior  strength 

Cff  III*  winp,  and  pushed  them  fon^-ard  with  energy  and  deter- 

mijimtion,  m  as  to  force  the  RuseianB  to  weaken  their  centre  to 

enppoit  UM?ir  own  wings;  or,  if  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

end  other  dranmitaiiees,  thai  was  impracticable,  then  he  should 

hare  withdrawn  a  portion  of  Ismail's  force  to  tlie  intrenchments 

'  *j  Koeh  Mot]  r  those  at  K  ■   ■    /    r  the  bulk 

own  army;  same  time  h  trenched  a 

of  hti  left  wing  at  01ti|  with  di^cftrtionary  orders  to  fall 
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back  upon  the  intrendiments  at  EalagoAek,  nisar  Ezenun^  if  to^ 
hard  pressed,  brmgiiig  up  all  the  superfluous  troopi  to  join  ilfl 
force  covering  Kara.  ' 

Whichever  course  he  adopted,  he  should,  with  his  own  annU 
have  abandoned  the  Kizil  HiU^  and  the  long  line  through  Vagal 
Olya,  and  Aladja,  and,  resting  his  left  on  Kars,  taken  up  a  ec4fl 
centrated  position  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  wliieh  he  could  hm^ 
made  secure  against  assault,  and  beyond  which  the  Gui^ianii  oosM 
not  pass  without  leaving  so  great  a  force  in  obsei-vation  tA  to  reo- 
der  a  march  upon  Erzcrum  wellnigh  impracticable. 

The  only  problem  he  had  to  solve  was  to  keep  the  Rnadaau 
to  the  e-astward  of  Kars  until  tlie  winter  set  in. 

But  Muktar  saw  nothing  of  this.  Apparently  he  had  reached 
that  singular  but  not  unexampled  condition,  of  a  man  who  haa 
fallen  so  deeply  into  the  constant  habit  of  Dxaggeratiou  that  bo 
assumes  as  facts  the  mere  fancies  of  his  own  imagination. 

Thus  Muktar,  who  has  become  notorious  for  the  lack  of  l<m^ 
dation  for  \m  official  rep<irts,  probably  convinced  hnnsclf  at  Ivit 
that  his  imaginary  victories  were  reid,  and  that  the  immei&ie 
Kussian  losses,  inflicted  by  his  bulletins,  had  really  occurred^  bo 
that  sc^ircely  the  skeleton  of  an  army  survived  to  hold  tlidr 
camps.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  otherwise  far  the  eo©- 
placent  stupidity  with  whicli  he  blundered  into  a  trap  of  hi*  onm 
construction.     It  appears  that  his  master  reganled  " '  '  -»  di^ 

patches  as  credible,  and  his  victories  as  real,  for  ab  j  -.  :„  ,  time 
he  bestowed  upon  him  the  eminent  title  of  El  Gliad — the  vie- 
torious — Ills  right  to  which  he  w^as  now  about  to  prove  in  &  tDao- 
ncr  so  startling  to  the  sovereign  who  bestowed  it. 

On  the  1st  of  October  a  cavalry  ailair  of  outposta  grew 
a  rash,  ill-judged,  and  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  tin  -if 

isolated  brigade  of  Russian  infantry,  to  carry  some  in  _   :. 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Turkish  line,  near  tlie  little  YagiiL 

Simultaneously  with  this  minor  affair — the  last   "'  ' 

the  uncertain  light  of  victory  which  illustrated  Uio  ^       

which  ho  rejoiced  for  the  first  and  last  time  on  that  day — HL\ 
was  engaged  in  a  fonnal  review  of  the  raiJ 
distributttig  Uie  rttwards  forwarded  by  his  i-__ 
diaplaying  those  received  by  himself. 

AU  was  exultation  in  the  l^trkltdi  army,    i  rum  ihii 
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OMiider  to  die  common  Boldier,  all  Beemed  confident  of  a  epeedy 
trjimiphal  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Transcaucasia.  Little  did 
tiMVf  ftiitidpata  what  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth  ;  that  all  the 
gpnuitt7  of  their  race  would  be  exerted  in  vain^  and  that  thej 
woe  standing  on  the  very  verge  of  a  series  of  terrible  disasters, 
Sodi  brove  doldiera  were  worthy  of  a  better  commander  and  of  a 
iMtterfate. 

The  Roddan  commander  had  at  length  determined  upon  offon* 
are  operstiona ;  but  his  first  assault  did  not  prove  to  be  the  best 
ful  ud  dedsive  attack. 

The  plan  decided  upon  wiis,  that  the  Turkish  left  and  centre 
iboold  be  attacked  in  front,  while  a  column  moved  through  Digor 
Id  gain  tlie  rear  of  the  Aladja  Mountain  and  seize  Verinkoi, 

At  daybreak  on  the  2d  of  October  the  Kussian  colonms  ad* 
fmoed  lo  the  attack. 

Their  main  efforts  were  made  against  the  Little  and  Great 
Tagnl  Hills,  while  partial  attacks,  which  appear  to  have  been  mere 
fietnts  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  were  made  against 
the  Kizil  Hill  and  the  front  of  the  Mount  Aladja  positions. 

The  attacks  upon  Yagni  are  stated  to  have  been  made  with 
about  thirty-foup  battalions,  sixty  gans,  and  six  regiments  of  cav- 
ihy ;  other  accounts  reduce  the  number  of  battalions  to  twenty. 
Thtf  fimt  assaults  were  made  upon  the  Little  Yagni,  and  were  re- 
pidsed  with  much  diiBeulty.  The  attack  was  continued  until 
tboul  eight  o'cU»ck  in  the  morning,  when  five  battalions  arrived 
OQ  lh<i  grtpund  from  Kars,  whereupon  the  Russians  discontinued 
ihe  iolantiy  assaults,  but  maintained  a  violent  cannonade. 

Frcnn  the  csolumn  attacking  the  Little  Yagni,  several  battat 
UMMy  with  two  hatteriea  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  were 
now  mux  against  the  Great  Yagni,  which  they  at  once  assaulted, 
AtthcMigh  this  hill  was  defended  by  only  a  single  battalion,  it 
OQst  tho  Riwdans  two  hours  of  persistent  endeavor  to  carry  it, 
whir^  *^  "  filially  accomplished  with  the  bayonet,  very  few  of 
the  2  fenders  escaping  alive. 

The  partial  aUadcs  made  on  other  parts  of  the  line  appear  to 
prodnc*  ^  -•     ^her  resnlt  tlian  to  prevent  the  reenforeement 

file  Turk  ITie  tunn*ng  movement  of  the  Turkish 

'  was  inlmsted  to  General  Shelkovnikoff,  to  whom  twrelve 
iUao«  wisre  ortgintllj  anigDod ;  bo  was  to  move  along  tlie 
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left  bank  of  the  Arpa  a  conajderable  distance,  tlien  cro§« 
operate  on  the  rear  of  Mount  Aladja,     But  at  the  moment  of 
cxecntion  his  force  was  rcdaced  to  five  battalions.    With  so  i 
a  force  in  such  a  position  the  movement  could  bo  nothing  mu 
than  a  mere  demonstration ;  it  was  skillfully  made^  but  result 
in  nothing  decisive. 

The  Kussians  do  not  appear  to  have  renewed  their  aflsault^ 
upon  the  Little  Yagni,  but  repulsed  several  determined  efforts  to 
retake  the  Great  Yagni. 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  3d  seems  to  have  been  that 
Busfiiang  had  failed  to  make  any  serious  impresfiion  upon  the  en 
ray's  lines,  except  at  the  Great  Yagni ;  they  do  not  appear 
have  had  the  troops  in  hand  to  follow  up  their  sucee8B  at 
point  by  an  attack  on  the  Olya  11  ill  and  Veadnkoi.  They  1 
scattered  their  forces  in  partial  attacks  or  feints  over  an  extended 
line^  instead  of  concentrating  the  mass  on  the  decbiv*^  *>,  ^.♦.  t* 
instead  of  wasting  their  strength  upon  the  Little  Y;«. 
employed  the  whole  of  the  right  column  against  the  Great  Vagniv 
Olya,  and  Vezinkoi,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  a  oon* 
plete  instead  of  a  partial  success.  The  Russian  loesefl  amatuiled 
to  about  three  thousand;  the  Turks  seem  to  have  lo«t  mow» 
o^ving  prt^bably  to  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  artillery-fin*. 

The  immediate  question  for  the  grand-duke  to  decide  whb  tbe 
retention  of  the  Great  Yagni.  Its  importance  could  not  l>e  de* 
nied,  but  it  Mras  so  far  from  any  water  under  control  of  the  Rs 
sians  as  to  make  it  almost  untenable  on  that  account  alona 
moreover,  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Serbatan  and  ' 
it  very  much  to  dangerous  offensive  returns ;  tlie  ^i 
tljerefore,  resolved — and  probably  correctly — to  abandon  it,  mA 
fiill  back  to  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  from 
he  had  set  out,  including  tlie  Katchak  Hill,  which  is  oppotiit 
interval  between  MxzW  and  Serliatan,  tliere  to  await  re< 
ments  close  at  hand,  and  to  inaugunite  better  c  ona.    If 

it  be  true,  as  seems  the  case,  that  tlie  Turkish  lu  lu  groii 

as  representeil,  the  Russians  ha<l  gained  a  sub^:  iceeis  is 

inflicting  a  loss  so  dii*prr>portionate  to  their  own — a  lam  wbote 
effeetii  soon  became  apparent. 

On  the  0th  c>f  October  Mnktar^  partly  in  oonieqQeQM  of 
Rodsian  oocupation  of  Katchak  Uill,  and  partly  on  aocDOBt  of  i 
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wsffsr^  loesee  on  the  2d  and  3d,  abandoned  the  advanced  poeitiona 
^  ^VwX  and  Serbatan,  but  still  held  the  line  through  Tagni, 
s  juid  Aladja.  The  Kussians,  whose  reunforcementa  had  now 
arriTedf  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  thia  evidence  of  the 
mitmjf%  weakness,  and  this  time — ^taught  by  experience — they 
SFoifled  the  errore  of  tlie  past,  and  conducted  their  operations  in 
%  auumer  to  insure  sneoese.  As  a  first  step  they  at  once  occupied 
tbealMUidbiied  positions  at  the  Kizil  and  Kadjeveli-Serbatan  Hills, 
md  also  seized  onc^  more  the  Great  Yagni,  where  they  were 
gBoro  titan  once  unsuccessfully  attacked.  They  were  now  in  con- 
ditioQ  to  act  Their  plan  was  simple  and  effective.  It  was  to 
ioni  the  Turkish  right,  and  carry  Orlok  and  Vezinkoi  with  a 
atroiig  column,  meanwhile  to  hold  the  Turks  in  check  until  the 
DBRiiiig  movement  was  complete*!,  and  then  attack  tlie  centre  at 
OHti,  and  thus  cut  the  army  of  Muktar  in  twain.     The  turning 

f  inent  waa  intmsted  to  General  Lazaroff,  with  a  complete 

aivmoo,  who  commenced  this  important  march  on  the  9th.  Late 
OB  that  day  he  eronBed  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Arpa  at  Kagatch, 
ibottt  seven  miles  above  Ani,  and  followed  the  same  bank  to 
Karihtiiki,  some  eigiiteen  or  twenty  miles  below  Ani,  where  he 
PPCfOBsed  the  river,  and  moved  on  Digor,  which  he  reached  on 
the  12th,  On  the  14th  he  appears  to  have  come  seriously  in  eon- 
^Ki  With  the  enemy,  whom,  after  hard  fighting,  he  drove  off  in 

^^pofnsioa,  occupying  the  Orluk  heights  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
He  now  telegniphed  his  commander-in-chief,  informing  liim  of 
hti  8ticoe0»  and  saying,  "  If  to-morrow  nioniing  at  daybreak  yoa 
Made  Muktar  Paj<ha  from  your  eide,  his  destniction  is  certain." 
Till*  dispatch  reached  Melikoff  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
15th;  after  four  honrs  tlie  main  army  moved  to  the  attack. 

Tlkj  iiimiodiate  direction  of  the  attack  upon  tlie  Olya  Hill  was 
ted  to  General  Heymann,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  Grena* 
lurni  of  the  CaDcasuSi  who  in  the  battle  of  Zevina  Dooz  had  so 
gilhittly  but  vainly  struggled  for  success  under  the  same  com* 
Bttlider.  Aftor  tlio  nmy  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  and  well- 
dirseted  artti*  -  "^-     •'  liers  ajssaulted  and  cfuried  the 

Oijfn  Hill  ear:  and  tlie  Turkisli  army  was  thus 

•epftratod  into  two  paitii.    The  left  wing  fled  toward  Kars,  pur- 
•aid  *  "  "  — ''  "     '  Lazaroff*g  corar    -  V    nd  by  a  portion  of 
tr  yttunn*s  orders.  i^*  hj^^st^  in  killed^ 
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wounded,  and  prisoners,  were  experienced  by  the  Turkirfj  left 
wing,  dfeordered  remnants  of  wWch  alone  snccccdud  in  enterii 
Kars*  Muktar  escaped  with  this  portion  of  his  command, 
garrison  of  the  Aladja  Mountain,  cut  uH  from  the  rest  of  tt 
army  by  the  Russians  on  the  Olya  Hill,  and  thence  to  Vrzinkc 
attacked  in  rear  by  Lazaroff,  and  in  front  by  the  main  KodAian 
army,  were  driven  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and,  aftc*r  ex  peri- 
encing  heavy  losses,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  about  ei^it 
o'clock  in  the  morning-  From  thirty-threo  to  tlurty-fivo  battal- 
ions, from  two  to  three  thousand  cavaL^',  and  thirty-two  guns, 
fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Eussians  on  Mount  Aladja — fully 
one-half  of  Muktar's  army.  Muktar  did  not  dchiy  in  Kar% 
but,  leaving  what  troops  he  could  for  its  defense,  about  fiftocdi 
thousand  at  most,  made  haste  for  the  Saganlugh  with  some  thiw 
thousand  men,  the  scanty  remains  of  the  army  which,  two  werb 
before,  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  lead  into  Tiflis,  Tlm^  at  one 
blow,  heavy  and  well-directed,  the  Uussians  had  regained  all  and 
more  than  they  liad  lost,  and  the  road  to  Erzerum  was  once  mm 
open,  Their  losses  on  the  14th  and  15th  were  very  smalt 
comparison  with  the  immense  results  attained — being  very  §11 
on  the  14th,  and  on  the  15th  only  two  hundred  and  thir 
killed  and  twelve  hundred  and  eleven  wounded.  Either  ne 
advisers  now  had  the  ear  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  tlio 
old  counselors  had  well  profited  by  tlie  experience  of  the  pul, 
for  the  greatest  promptness  now  characterixod  the  moi 
of  the  Eussians*  Wlule  Melikoff,  with  a  sufficient  foree, 
once  undertook  the  investment  and  siege  of  Kars,  one  ccili] 
moved  by  Kagizman  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  I^nuul  frot 
Igdyr ;  while  another,  under  Heymann,  pmmptly  followed  oo  tbtt , 
tracks  of  the  flvirig  Muktar,  in  order  at  leaiit  to  eeise  the 
proaches  to  Erzerum  befure  the  winter  closed  im 

But  Ismail,  however  tardy  he  had  been  in  tlie  pumtll 
Tcrgukassoff  dnring  tlie  summer,  now  dispkived  the  mosit 
mcndable  activity.    On  the  14th  he  had  attacked  the  Ru^iaitt  i 
his  front,  but  was  everywhere  repulsed  with  con^ideralilw  kioal 
himself.     On  the  night  of  the  l(Uh  he  evacr 

for  no  sooner  did  he  rceeive  the  news  of  the  ivu^ 

main  army  than  he  at  once  broke  up  from  in  front  of  Igdj 
and  fell  back  by  rapid  marchcA^  never  panalng  to  takii  bm 
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tm*j1  lie  rttached  the  intrenchmente  of  Koprikoi,  where  lie  eflFected 
hii  junction  \rith  the  few  tnx>p3  who  had  accompanied  Muktar* 
ioiupid  was  this  retreat  tliat  Tergiikassoff,  with  all  his  activity, 
inflict  no  serious  blow  upon  liis  enemy,  nor  could  the 
an  colnmn  move  ciuickly  enough  to  gain  his  line  of  re- 
in time  to  intercept  him*  The  left  wing  ako  abandoned 
iti  adronced  position,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  back  to  the 
mmity  of  the  new  position  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Ter- 
>ff  on  the  left,  Hermann  in  the  centre,  and  a  column  from 
iian  on  the  right,  now  advanced  rapidly  in  pursuit. 
On  the  26th  Ismail  reached  Koprikoi  with  oidy  eight  thou- 
Mod  men  out  of  his  large  command ;  the  rest  had  deserted  dur- 
ing the  retreat ;  on  the  next  day  he  was  joined  by  Muktar. 
Late  on  the  2Sth  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  advanced  guards, 
HevTuann's  and  Tergukassciffs  corps,  attacked  Koprikoi  and 
the  Turks  out  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  Turkish  rear- 
retreated  to  Ilassan  Kal^,  where  about  two  o'chxjk  the 
ioniing  they  were  again  attacked  by  tiie  advanced  guard 
flhe  Busfeian  cavaby,  who  dispersed  them  with  serious  loss, 
led  them  some  miles  until  compelled,  by  the  fatigue  of 
to  abandon  the  chase.  The  main  body  of  the  Kus- 
rim  cavibry  reached  Ilassan  Kal6  at  five  in  the  morning,  when 
haJt-ed  to  rest  after  their  long  forced  marches.  The  Turks 
back  to  the  Deve  Eogun  Mountains,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Drum.  The  Eussian  columns  now  concentrated  at  the  oaetem 
l>t  of  this  range,  while  the  Ardahan  column  continued  its  move- 
nt through  Olti  to  turn  the  position. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  combined  columns  of  Heymann 
tod  Terguka^off  attacked  the  position  of  Deve  Bogun ;  this 
ms  r8g"*irded  br  so  strong  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Eus- 
lons  would  fail  to  carry  it.  The  battle  lasted  from  nine  in  the 
ing  uiUil  six  in  the  evening.  The  first  attacks  were  made 
the  Turkish  right  and  left  wings,  and  were  repulsed. 
Jly,  a  resolute  attack  wa^  made  upon  the  centre,  which  was 
i,  when  the  whole  army  crumbled  away  and  fled  in  wild 
fusion  to  Erzerum, 

Thirtv-^LX  guns  and  large  amounts  of  anns,  ammunition,  and 

[*ns,  as  well  qs  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners,  were  the 

of  tho  day.     The  Turkish  losses  in  killed  and  wounded 
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amonnted  to  about  twenty-fiTe  hundred ;  those  of  the  Rtuftfai 
were  less  than  thirty  officers  and  eight  hundred  men  kilk'd  and 
wounded.  A  violent  gnow-#torm  prevented  an  immedi&to  pur- 
suit  of  the  enemy.  Nothing  now  hiy  luf  wt  (»m  the  Ku&sian 
and  the  fortifications  of  ErzeruuL 

During  the  night  of  the  Sth  and  9th  the  liuESianfl  adi 
against  the  works,  but  the  night  was  bo  dai^k  that  the  colt 
lost  their  way  and  did  not  reach  their  destination*     The 
vanced  guard  of   one  column   alone  succeeded  in  findii 
point   of  attack.     They   carried   one   of  tJie   Azzize 
killing  many  of  the  garrison  and  taking  five  hundred  and  d* 
priBoners.      At  daybreak,  finding  thenisclvee   t  lied, 

attacked  by  over^-hclming  numbers,  they  abaii  -  ......  :ho  worJ| 

and  retired,  taking  their  prisoners  witli  them*  While  the  ' 
ish  amiy  was  thui5  forced  back  upon  Erzeruni,  tlie  main 
force,  under  Melikoff  in  person,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  1 
Very  promptly  after  the  battle  of  Akdja  tlie  place  wa«  dc 
invested,  and  the  siege  preparations  pushed  forward  v 
The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  indicate  tliat  ti: 
of  the  Turkish  anny^  which  effected  their  eseapo  into  Kanp.  wc 
in  such  a  thorough  state  of  disorganization  and  panic  that  if 
Russians  had  followed  close  upon  their  heel^,  Kars  would  hal 
fallen  during  the  night  of  the  15th.  We  are  not  a^  yet  informi 
what  cogent  reasons  prevented  the  victors  from  foUawing  up  tbfl 
suecese,  as  accurate  details  are  still  lacking*  During  the  inve 
ment  of  last  summer,  the  northern  and  nortlieastem  portions  of 
tlie  defenses  were  selected  as  tlio  points  of  attack.  In  tlie  final 
and  successful  siege,  the  Russians  moved  neiirly  in  Uio  trsek  of 
Paskeviteh  in  1828,  and  attacked  the  southern  and  soutlieastem 
parts  of  the  intrenchments. 

The  defenses  of  Kara  are  divided  by  the  deep  and  dif 
▼alley  of  the  river,  which  presents  a  great  obi^tacJe  to  the  moi 
meat  of  troops  from  one  side  to  the  other.    The  worka  are  \ 
mennia,  and  vaiy  ninch  in  dimen^ona  and  atrengtb*    A^pun 
iieige  they  are  Teiy  strong,  and  also  against  aieault  whofi  pr 
garrii*<>ned  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  the  garrxson 
Muktar  was  insnfficient  both  in  nnmljors  and  immtl^^ 
tore  of  the  ground,  tlio  cliaraeter  of  the  defeniea,  and  «tf 
eenaidcrationa,  eeem  to  combine  in  pointing  out  tlie  aontfacrnl 
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i»  the  mo«t  favorable  for  attack.  It  is  probable  tliat,  in  the 
nuomer^  the  lioseians  were  induced  to  BeJect  tbe  northern  side 
'  the  reason  tliat,  as  the  force  at  their  diBposal  was  small,  they 
Id  in  that  direction  be  lesa  exposed  to  daiiget  from  an  attack 
anj  relieving  army  approaching  from  Erxerum,  combined 
.  a  sortie  by  the  gorrisr^n. 

After  the  battle  of  Aladja  no  snch  danger  existed,  and  they 
\  to  select  the  most  advantageous  point  of  attack.    They, 
directed  their  main  efforts  in  the  quarter  already  indi- 
cated, 'hxkt  accompanied  it  by  a  demonstration  on  the  northwest, 
'  tiie  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders,  and 
renting  any  of  the  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  from 
sent  to  support  the  real  point  of  attack.    It  is  stated  that 
itions  for  the  assault  were  completed  on  the  13th,  but 
lie  inclemency  of  the  weather  forced  a  postponement  until 
iTth. 

Bie  right  column  of  attack  was  commanded  by  General  Laza- 
,  the  centre  by  General  Grabbe*    A  column  of  three  regiments, 
GeneraU  Komarof  and  Roop,  attacked  the  works  on  the 
[ordering  the  east  bank  of  the  riven    The  columns  moved 
ault  at  half -past  eight  on  the  morning  of  tlie  17th, 
Grabbo  was  killed  at  the  very  beginning.     The  fightiug 
all  night-     The  citadel,  the  Kafiz,  Kanli,  and  Suwani  forts, 
carried  soon  after  the  attack  commenced*     During  the 
lit  Bmall  detachments  carried  the  Kamdagh  and  Arab  forts, 
t1  *er  part,  of  the  remainder  fell  early  in  the  morning  ; 

e^_  i'jck  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  the  victory  was 

eomplete. 

A  portion  of  the  garrison  endeavored  to  escape  by  the  Erze- 
mm  rood,  but  were  promptly  captured  and  brought  back  by  the 
Bnniaii  cavalry.  The  garrison  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
ifleeo  thousand  men  ;  of  these  five  thousand  were  killed  and 
VQimded,  ten  thousand  captured;  three  hundred  guns,  largo 
fouititiee  of  supplies,  money,  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the 
landi  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  amounted  to  only  twenty-seven 
officers  and  men*  In  their  day  of  success  the  Russian 
behaved  admirably;  there  was  no  sacking  of  tlie  place,  and 
done  to  the  unarmed  citizens, 
attack  appears  to  have  been  admirably  arranged^  and 
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moet  gallantly  carried  out.     The  victory  wa«  Uiorougli  aiiicl 
plete,  and  the  great  bulwark  of  Anncnia  was  once  more  in 
hands  of  tlie  UusBiaiis,  probably  never  again  to  piusa  into 
poBBession  of  the  Turks. 

Four  times  has  Kars  been  b^eged  by  tbe  Kuiseians ;  and 
when  we  remember  how  nmch  Russian  blood  and  treasure  haf 
been  lavished  in  the  various  efforts  to  gain  tliis  place,  when 
consider  how  important  a  position  it  is  to  her,  for  offensive  an 
defensive  purposes  aUke^  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  iiifli 
ence  can  induce  her  to  restore  it.     Immediately  upon  tlia  fall 
Kars,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Melikoff  started  with  a 
column,  eaid  to  number  fifteen  thousaiul  men,  to  miite  with  the 
forces  of  Ileynmnn  and  Tergukassoff,  in  front  of  Erzeruiu- 

The  difficulties  of  winter  transport  over  the  mountains  my^ 
prevent  the  Eussians  from  bringing  up  siege-tnuns  t4>  Er 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  investment  of  tlie  pi 
the  complete  severance  of  all  its  communications.  The  city 
tains  some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  there  is  good  reaaon 
believe  that  the  amount  of  supplies  within  its  walls  are  In 
cicnt  for  a  prolonged  defense.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  i 
that  the  Russians  will  not  assault,  unless  ena>umged  by  pi 
indications  of  demoralization  among  its  defenders,  but  tliat  thfi 
will  content  themselves  with  the  leas  costly  method  of  ^tarrin 
it  into  submission.  We  may,  then,  expect  to  learn  very  soon — 
idmost  any  day — that  it  has  opened  it^  gates,  and  that  tho  oon* 
quest  of  Armenia  is  complete. 

Toward  the  29t.h  of  September  the  army  of  the  Ct 
following  the  retiring  army  of  Suleiman,  reoccupied  the 
of  Popkoi  and  Kopaoe.     Somewhat  earlier  than  this  a  few 
ments  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  cavalry  were  tlirown 
Wid,  imder  the  command  of  General  Kruloff.    This  for 
dently  bjidly  commanded,  made  spasmodic  and  insufBctcnt  effe 
to  prevent  the  supply  of  Plevna  from  Orchanjc.     1' 
ing  somewhat  the  relieving  escorts,  they  accompliahcv 
the  1st  of  October,  however,  a  regiment  of  thi*  eomroand  capC- 
ured  a  supply-train  near  the  village  of  Riidomirzy,  but  within 
day  or  two  the  w^hole  of  this  cavalry  force  was,  for  ifomo 
plained  reason,  moved  from  the  Sophia  njad  to  Hibno,  on  thi 

But  a  new  eiu  was  now  about  to  commenoo  for  the 
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Todleben  tad  already  been  assigned  to  the  direction  of 
of  PlevTia.     On  the  7th  of  October  an  order  was  issued 
ig  Prince  Imeretinfiki  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
iefl  around  Plevna,  and  asBigning  General  Ghourka 
and  of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  same  arniie^.     By  the 
auM  order  Skobeleff  received  the  Sixteenth  Division* 

With  T    "  V  '   '  ly  remained  the  general  direction  of 

i&ir&     A  iiiite  plan  of  operations  was  now  de- 

ddod  upon,  and  thus  far  has  been  well  carried  ottt. 

In  general  terms,  this  plan  was,  to  make  the  investment  of 
complete  by  occupying  the  Soplua  road  and  stirrounding 
Torkifili  positions  by  a  line  of  intrenclmients,  which  were  to 
pfqiJjed  as  dofie  to  the  Turkish  lines  as  circumstances  ad- 
for  the  triple  purpose  of  rendering  the  Russian  artillery- 
snore  effective,  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  line,  and  con- 
itly  the  number  of  troops  required  to  hold  it,  and  offering 
greatest  possible  obstacle  to  any  attempt  at  escape  on  the  part 
16  garrison,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  proper  fa* 
for  an  assault,  should  that  become  necessary.     It  is  not 
le  tlml  an  assault  is  contemplated  unless  tliere  is  positive 
f  thmt  tlie  amount  of  supplies  within  the  Turkish  lines  is  suf- 
it  to  ciiiible  the  garrison  to  hold  out  for  a  considenible  time ; 
tiuui  retain  the  army  in  the  trenches  all  winter,  it  is  prob- 
Ihftt  die  place  will  be  assaulted,  but  not  until  the  arrange- 
ili  are  »nch  that  it  can  be  made  at  the  some  moment  from 
points  in  overpowering  force,  and  from  lodgments  close 
to  the  Turkish  worbi. 

The  rpports  indicate  that,  under  the  Fapervision  of  Todleben, 
the  allied  work^  have  been  pushed  much  closer,  that  they  are 
ranch  atronpiT  and  better  aminged  tlian  before,  an<l  that  he  had 
all  hia  Wf  '^  -  -  -d  skill  in  takino^  advantage  of  the  ground* 
tbct  mmii  1^  raking  control^  a  marked  improvement 

ited  Ui  have  been  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  communi- 
ol  the  arror.      '   —    .  -^*;^  ^^  j^^  progress  for  securing 
[  of  tho  Daii*  lie  winter ;  hc»spitals  and  Imta 

I  in  proceaa  ol  ccnjitmction  on  a  very  large  scah^ ;  and  ample 
of  ^    '   ^  ^        -  -  ivisions,  and  winter  clothing,  are  aecu- 
itrd  v  ts, 

loction  it  may  ahio  be  eaid  that  the  reacrre  BjBtem 
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18  working  so  well  that  the  gaps  made  in  the  RtLWfian  nuikii  by 
diseaBe  and  battle  are  promptly  and  completely  filled  by  w^jU- 
drilled  and  enthuBiastic  men.  In  addition  to  tlii: 
and  various  divisions  and  corps  of  the  line,  the  _ 
corps,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  admirable  coq)0  of  Greuadic 
have  reached  the  front.  The  Guards,  and  most  of  the  new  ar 
valfl,  are  anned  with  the  Bei'dan  rifle,  represented  oa  far  «tipcr 
to  the  weapon  funiighed  the  troops  who  first  entered  npon 
campaign. 

bupplies  of  all  kinds — ^ammunition,  forage,  proviaionJi,  be 
pital  stores,  and  clotliing — appear  to  be  furnished  without  et 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  machinery  of  the 
army  is  now  getting  into  excellent  working  order — better 
ever  before — and  that,  profiting  by  tlie  experience  of  the  pastf 
they  are  placing  their  best  men  in  position  to  controL 

Much  of  this  improvement  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  good  aense 
and  personal  attention  of  the  Czar,  whose  continued  pre^noo  it 
the  front  has  certainly  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  army. 
Willie  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the  Riii^sians  have  atill 
resources  in  reserve,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  equally  diar 
tliat  Turkey  is  rapidly  reaching  a  state  of  exhaustion,  ~ 
courage  of  her  troops  still  remainji,  but  the  concluding  eventt»  < 
the  recent  campaign  in  Armenia  strengthen  the  conviction 
pressed  in  a  preceding  article,  that  the  Turkish  troops  *'  fight 
enough  in  the  open  field  until  dis^coun^^ed  by  reventen,  wh€ 
they  are  apt  to  lose  confidence,"  The  first  and  most  impor 
step  in  all  the  sericsof  operations  intended  to  complr-^  *^  m 
ment  of  Plevna,  and  prevent  the  arrival  of  further 
that  conducted  by  General  Ghourka. 

The  last  convoy  of  which  wo  have  any  autln mtr  wri 
reached  Plevna  on  the  12th  of  October.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tcli 
about  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Plevna,  the  Wid  and  the  Uli 
approiu^h  within  less  than  eight  nnlei*  of  each  other;  the  gfouil 
between  the  two  rivers  is  a  lofty  pktcau,  much  cut  up  by  ruviocc^ 
Gond  Dubnik  is  about  five  mile*  nearer  Plevna,  on  the 
plateau.  Near  Gonii  Dubnik  the  two  main  roads  from  Ple\ 
to  Sophia  and  the  Tctcven  Pa^  intersect.  In  order  to  pr 
the  paaeage  of  convoys  against  the  Kiissiaii  cavalry,  whic 
fihowQ  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  a  considerable  Torldftli 
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mLreiiched,  under  the  comtnand  of  Achmed  Fevzi  Pajsha, 

?t  rarioua  points.     His  main  force  was  strongly  intrenched  in  the 

lible  pueition  of  Gorai  Dabnik,  anotlier  portion  at  Telis. 

Tiii  Dabnik  the  works  were  held  by  twelve  battalions  and 

^its.      Ghourka's  in  fan  try -force  consisted  of  twenty-four 

liittalionit  of  the  Guards ;  they  were  iisoompanied  by  aixty-four 

gmii,  and  .  /       "t  of  cavalry. 

This    :  1   the  Wid   near  Cemkevo,  east  of  Telis, 

ariy  in  tlic  morning  of  the  24th ;  while  at  the  same  time  one 
fe|ritnclit  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Guards  was  thrown  toward 
Telis  in  obecrvation,  and  the  remainder  of  that  divitiion  watched 
the  Pk^iia  road,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  reenforccments 

I  ructions  to  his  commanders  were  to  the  effect 
Qat  ibc  artillery  should  maintain  a  heavy  fire  until  one  o'clock, 
md  t!i  *  '  '  :^t  hour  tlie  infantry  should  advance  to  the  assault 
But  r^  I  O'clock  the  impetuosity  of  the  Grenadier  regi* 

ment  broke  all  bounds,  and  they  carried  by  assault  the  redoubt 
the  extreme  Turkish  right.  Here  they  came  under  a  severe 
from  the  central  redoubt,  and  masked  completely  the  fire  of 
itie  artillery  of  the  Russian  left.  The  Moscow  regiment,  sup- 
pr  *'  \  moved  off  towiird  the  right,  and,  taking 
^      f  '  r  cover  the  ground  afforded,  attempted  to 

■MiiiTf  tlie  central  redoubt,  but  in  vain.  Soon  after  the  Pauloff 
ftiid  Finlur  *  '  ""U^  on  the  Russian  right,  worked  up  some 
rftTinef,  *"      .  .  '^  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the 

cetitr»l  rcdout>t,  but  they  met  with  heavy  losses,  and  could  gain  no 
id-  Thii5  fitatc  of  affairs  continued  until  toward  even- 
Ghonrka,  concluding  that  a  furtlier  persistence  would 
rimlt  only  in  tti>eless  lrj«^,  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  the  with- 
dmwTiT  '  *'^  '"  ps  as  soon  as  darkness  should  cover  the  move- 
iD^xit^  took  a  ne%v  turn.     The  Rifle  Brigade,  acting 

ipparently  ot  thprr  own  volition,  by  follo\inng  a  series  of  ravines, 
fOOQceded  ingainfn  -^  ^  :irof  the  central  redoubt,  and,  making 
npthf?  gldcK  opei  1,'  down,  a  terrible  fire  upon  it»    Just 

tj  time  ilie  Finland  regiment  rushed  in  through  an  un- 
'^     "^  »rk,  and  at  six  in  the  evening  the  Turkish 
L    He,  as  well  as  all  his  staff,  three  thou* 
iiSd  priM^ticrfti  four  guns,  and  a  complete  regiment  of  cavalry, 
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were  the  trophies  of  the  day.    The  Turkish  losses  in  killed 
wotmded  were  heavy.     The  RufiBiaDB  loat  about  twonty-fiTe  hia 
dred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

We  have  stated  that  a  regiment  had  been  detached  to 
eerve  Telis,  which  waa  occupied  by  five  battaliotit*  and  Ihr 
guns.    It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  attack,  l)Ut  wh^ 
they  got  under  rifle-tire  they  broke  away  from  their  ufflcen*, 
rufihed  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  works^  when 
were  withdrawn  by  their  officers  with  great  difficulty. 

Nearly  four  hundred  wounded  were  left  near  the  worl 
were  all  shockingly  mutilated  and  murdered  by  the  savagos ' 
the  works.  This  atrocity  wa*  witneefied  by  KngliBh  fic 
serving  with  the  Turkish  army. 

Ghourka  now  intrenched  himself  strongly  hi  th©  importanl 
position  he  had  gained.     On  the  2Sth  he  moved  ^ 

with  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  the  cavalry  oi  ...^  L.«»i^ 
and  one  of  Cossacks  of  tlie  Caucasujs,  vnXh  seventy-two  guiUL 
He  posted  his  troops  bo  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gamson, 
and  then  opened  with  all  his  guns.    At  the  end  of  two  booi 
cannonading^  tlie  gaiTison,  of  seven  battalions,  surrendered* 
Russian  loss  was  only  sixteen  in  killed  and  wounded,     A| 
providing  for  the  permanent  defense  of  this  point,  he  ret 
his  steps  and  proceeded  to  tlie  attack  of  Dolny  ]  >ubnik,  whidij 
about  five  miles  nearer  to  Plevna  than  is  Gorm  Dubnik.     Tl 
place  in  question  was  inti-enched,  and  held  by  about  tivo  tliou.*^ 
Turks,    Ghourka  had  with  him  the  Second  and  part  of  the  K^ 
Guard  Division,  and  sixty-four  guns.    He  opened  a  heavy  fii 
his  guns,  wliich  the  Turks  ^ntlistood  for  two  hours,  andthi 
toward  Ple\7ia.     Although  tlie  Ruesian  infantry  was  ez 
is  stated  that  the  losses  were  nothing,    No  cavalry  of  Ciinseqitfl 
being  at  hand,  the  mass  of  tlie  garrison  escapecL    The  artilU 
eo  SQCoetefuUy  employed  at  Telis  and  Dohiy  l>ubnik  wiu  dioti 
the  Guard,  supplied  witli   a  peculiar  shell     Jnd;-  ^ 

decisive  effect  it  prodnced  at  these  places,  it  is  onU  * ..j 

suppose  that,  if  Ghourka's  orders  bad  lieen  carried  out  at 
Duboiky  similar  results  would  have  been  attained,  and  Ibo  ht 
\omm  avoided. 

The  lofttes  of  the  Turkfi  in  the«e  and  some  minor  ooT 
opetvtions  arc  stated  to  have  amounted  to  about  ton  the 
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\  tlone,  with  large  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded ; 
dKife  of  the  BoJBBians  could  not  have  exceeded  four  thousand* 
The  result  was  to  close  tlie  Soplila  road  completely.  About  the 
sue  timu  the  R  'i*  extended  their  right  across  the  Wid, 

•0  i«  to  connect  v  Guard,  and  the  investment  of  Plevna 

WK  BOW  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  main  openitions  already  described,  there 
voe  otliers  of  a  minor  character,  yet  very  important  in  a  etrate- 
peal  point  of  vicw»  and  all  tending  to  the  double  object  of  com- 
plotillg  Uus  investment  of  Plevna  and  of  facilitating  the  ulterior 
acyygniiepts  across  the  Balkang.  These  were  carried  out  by  cav- 
alry, aided  by  small  detachments  of  infantry,  and  are  of  suflS- 
deol  inlcroet  to  merit  a  brief  description.  We  have  already  de- 
leribed  the  general  nature  of  the  country  between  the  Balkans 
and  the  Dantibe,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Osma,  Wid,  and  Isker. 

TTio  main  road  from  PleiTia  to  Sophia,  after  crossing  the 
Wid,  follow*  the  plateau  between  that  river  and  the  Isker  as  far 
at  Radomirzy,  parsing  meanwhile  tlirough  the  two  Dubniks  and 
Telia.  At  Radortilrzy  it  crosses  the  deep  valley  of  the  Panega,  a 
bmDch  of  the  I^ker,  and  again  follows  the  plateau  to  Lukowitza, 
when  it  again  enters  the  valley  of  the  Panega,  which  it  follows 
thfOQgh  Potreven  to  Karaaula,  when  it  leaver  the  valley  and  cross- 
es tlie  monntaia  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Jablonitza,  where  it 
tgain  foUowB  the  valley  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  follows 
themoDr^^   *  ^        V     T  '    V  Isker  at  Karaula.    Tothispoint 

ramri"  vrest  of  south.     Here  it  turns 

\y  we«l  until  it  reaches  the  Pravea  branch  of  the  Little  Isker, 
:  in  a  southeajsterly  direction  to  Pravea,  and  then  tum» 
along  the  northern  ^lope  of  the  main  range  to  Orcha- 
nia^  which  ia  iituat43d  in  an  elevated  plain  or  valley.  Hera  the 
road  tnma  souttieaf^t^  and  croAses  the  main  range,  called  at  this 
point  tha  Etropol  Balkans,  thixjugh  the  Orchanie  Pass  until  at  the 
Mctbem  base  tt  intetisecta  the  main  road  from  Sophia  to  Slatica, 
Tlift  Orchanie  Pam  is  narrow,  winding  '  ^ilBcuJt ;  it  haa  been 
iiilnBiehe*il  at  mxaj  pmntai  and  is  r  ^  d  as  veiy  strong 

i^nat  a  dir<^et  atta4*k. 

At  Karaula,  a  roadbm-  '  'T  to  \\w  sf»nth  and  follows  the 
m!!rr  of  the  Little  lak* :  ropoL      From  Etropol  vnriona 

vwiyc,  int<jm?cting  tlie  main  road  from  Sophia 
ui  w'Liiica^  ana  aa  tunuiig  the  Orchante  Faas. 
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Near  Gomi  Diibnik  a  road  (liver<>i*s  fmni  the  Sophia 
toward  the  south,  enters  the  valley  of  the  Wid  near  Cerakoi 
and  follows  it  to  Teteven,  passing  through  ToroB  ausi  Pescbej 
From  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Teteven  other  erosg-roads  h 
to  the  Sophia  road,  and  also  to  Etropol, 

The  road  leading  from  Gorni  Dubnik  to  Teteven  contini 
up  the  valley  of  the  Wid  to  its  head,  then  crosses  the  main 
kan  range,  and  connects  w  itli  the  niiun  road  from  Philipjx*] 
to  Kezanlik,  as  well  as  tliat  from  Sophia  to  Slatica ;  thus  cuti 
the  communication  of  Sophia  with  Constantinople,  as  well 
taking  in  reverse  the  Shijika  Pass  and  opening  the  road 
Adrianople^ 

We  have  previou!*]y  stated  that  the  road  from  Lovatz  6oi 
through  Trojan,  crosses  the  main  range,  and  has  the  satne 
niunication  southward  as  the  Teteven  road* 

From  Lovatz  a  road  extends  nearly  due  west  to  Toros 
Petreven,   already   mentioned.      Another  runs  south   of  w< 
through  Mikre  and  Turski  Isvor  to  Pcschema. 

Some  twenty-three  miles  northwest  of  Orelianie  is  the  towff 
of  Vratza,  an  important  point,  whence  roads  diverge  in  scvcj 
directions. 

On  the  11th  a  party  of  Cossacks  reached  PeseheiTia  fi 
Lovatz ;  one  sotnia  turned  northward  and  successfully  attai 
Toros.     The  other  party  turned  south  to  Teteven,  drove 
enemy  out  of  the  advanced  works,  and  carried  off  a  large  nuinl 
of  cattle  and  horses* 

On  the  Slst  of  October  Chevket  Pasha  attacked  tlie  Ri 
at  Radomirzy,  but  was  repulsed  and  driven  oflf  in  disorder. 

On  tlie  same  day  General  Karassofi  attacked  Teteven,  the  gar- 
rison of  winch  now  consisted  of  six  hundred  regular  infantry  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cavaliy.  He  stormed  the  centnil  redoubt, 
but  his  arrangements  were  so  good  that  he  lost  only  one  killed^ 
four  wounded,  and  seventeen  slightly  injured,  while  the  Turl 
left  more  than  a  hundred  dead  on  the  field.  Tlie  def 
eisted  of  seven  large  and  some  thirty  small  works — a  -^^, 
extensive  for  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  The  works  wam^ 
taken,  and  large  amounts  of  supplies. 

Thus  another  pass  across  the  Balkans  was  gainedi  the  left 
By  force  advancing  against  Orcluiuie  was  socured  against  ntl 
\nd  a  new  road  opened  to  Etropol. 
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On  the  iBt  of  NoTember,  Ghourka  poshed  his  troops  from 
Dotny  Dubnik  to  tlie  height  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wid,  and 
cQlmiclied  them  there.  This  new  position  was  within  a  mile  of 
Wid,  and  completely  commanded  the  tete^e-pont  by  which 
the  garrifion  could  escape  in  that  direction.  This  advance 
Qtapletcd  the  close  investment  of  the  place^  bo  that  no  attempt 
It  60iQi|ie  conid  be  made  without  coming  directly  in  contact  with 
tl«  itLtrenchmcnts  of  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  infantry  at  Radomirzy  advanced  to 

ikowitza  and  intrenched,  while  tlie  Ciivalry  attacked  Chefket 

'*^hfi,  who  fell  back  towai*d  Orchanie.     A  brigade  of  Cossacks, 

Fijf  in  pttrsuit,  occupied  the  small  forts  at  Petreven  and  Ja- 

''•1,  t^iverficd  the  Jablonit^a  Pa«s,  and^  with  their  det^ich- 

1  the  Little  Isker,  not  far  from  Orchanie  and  Etro- 

r  detachment  from  this  brigade  moved  over  to  Pcs- 

-i^/jui  .liiti  I  llix^ted  a  junction  with  KarassoflE. 

In  all  directions  west  of  the  Wid  the  Rnsaian  cavalry  was 
^m  active  at  thin  time.  On  the  9th  a  cavahy  detachment  dis- 
laomited  and  made  a  enrlden  attack  npon  Vratza,  which  they 
wricd  witli  i>mali  loss,  capturing  a  large  nnmber  of  wagons  and 
quantities  of  impplies. 

Tum-mrd  the  cluse  of  November  Houmanian  detachments  oc- 
enpi^l  Zibn  and  Lorn  Palanka,  on  tlie  Danube,  thus  extending 
the  base  of  openitions. 

the  game  time  Etropol  was  carried  with  very  slight 
to0s^  bot^  after  a  series  of  opemtions,  rendered  very  difficult  by  the 
naiitns  of  the  ground,  the  town  of  Orchanie  having  already  been 
ab*ii<?'""  ■'  'v  the  Turks^  wlio  fell  back  into  the  pass.  The  Kuj&- 
taaat  !  -,  by  these  minor  operations,  rendered  the  relief  of 

Plema  pr..'  rl  iit!}-  impossible,  covered  etfectually  their  positiona 
in  fmnt  <»i  tho  i»lace,  and  secured  several  passes  through  the  main 
Iklkans  which  enabled  them  to  debouch  south  of  tlie  nvnge,  tak- 
ing in  roveri^}  all  the  positions  held  by  the  enemy,  and  allowing 
to  move  upon  Adrianople, 
We  bavo  not  ipaoe  enough  at  onr  command  to  deUul  in  this 
tl>e  operations  which  took  place  in  front  of  the  army  of  the 
>Titch.  It  \n  c\4dent  that  the  plan  laid  down  for  hira  was 
tfimply  10  hold  Snleinum  Pasha  in  check,  while  the  **  victorious  ** 
Oouui  waa  dbpuiiod  of.    The  main  antiy  of  the  Cesarovttch 
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held  concentrated   in  Btroug  poeitiong,  with  advancsed    gimr 
thrown  well  out,    A  largo  force — stated  to  consist  of  seveul 
thousand  men,  but  pcrhapfi  not  quite  so  large — was  collected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tiniova,  and  held  ready  to  reenforee  the  army 
Plevna,  or  that  of  the  Cesaroviteh^  as  occasion  might  requ 
or,  when  Plevna  fell,  to  form  the  advance  of  a  movement  over  1 
Balkaii8  upon  Adrianople.     Suleiman  made  various  attacks  uj 
diilereat  points  of  the  position  of  the  Cesarovitch,  but  nev^ 
BUGceeded  in  making  any  impression. 

His  last  attempt  was  made  on  or  about  the  2d  of  Deceml 
when  with  a  considerable  force  he  attacked  the  Russian  advaiic 
guard  at  Marian,  drove  them  out  of  that  place,  followed  them : 
Elena,  and  also  drove  them  out  of  that  with  considerable  loss. 

The  RuesiaiiB,  however,  fell  back  on  the  neighboring  positi^ 
of  Jakovitza,  which  was  already  intrenched,  and  these  held 

On  the  4th  reenforeemeiita  i*eached  Jakovitza  from  Tlmoi 
and  another  detachment  reached  Slatovitza,  thus  threatening 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Turkish  troops.    In  eonsequenoo  i 
this  movement  the  Turks  fell  back,  in  a  few  days,  to  Ahrnedii.  | 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  at  the  Shipka  Pass  after 
unsuccessful  attack  of  Septemljcr  17th ;  the  Kuf^ans  contltii: 
to  hold  tliat  and  the  Hainskoi  Pass  in  strong  force.     Geac 
Zimmermanxi^s  command  in  the  Dobrudscha  has  remained 
tive  BO  far  as  atiy  general  operations  of  importance  are  conccnic 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  immediate  attack  upon  Plevna*| 

The  Roumanians  carried  their  approaches  by  the  sap  to  witlij 
thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the  second  Gri>dtza  redoubt.    Ott 
19th  of  October,  with  three  battalions,  supported  by  three  moi^ 
they  made  a  gallant  assault  and  entered  the  works.     But  th^ 
found  the  interior  of  the  works  arranged  with  three  tiers  of  ; 
fire,  so  that  in  half  an  hour  they  were  driven  out  with  Itea^ 
loss.     They  did  all  that  brave  men  could  do,  but  the  work 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  direct  assault.     During  the  nigj^i  j 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Kovend>er  Skobeleff  moved    i 
forward  to  his  outpost  line,  to  the  left  front  of   I 
trenched  tlic  position,  and  opened  with  hia  artillery  at  daybreaks 

On  the  t)th  he  made  a  still  more  im]K»rtant,  attack.     Many  of 
his  men  were  young  soldiers,  M'ho  had  recently  joined  to 
good  the  heavy  losses  sustained  in  the  earlier  part  oi  the  wd 
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Lthc'Lr  conduct  proved  that  tliey  were  worthy  to  fight  by  the 
>f  their  veteran  comrades.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
Iranced  in  a  dense  fogj  which  enabled  them  to  reach  the  point 
undiscovered,  Skobeleff,  as  usual,  led  his  men  in  the 
[)icuou8  manner.  Suddenly  they  emerged  from  the 
fcg,  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  deeired  position,  which  the 
Bippers  immediately  intrenched.  The  result  of  the  action  was  to 
Ivance  the  Russian  hues  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  at  this 
important  point.  During  the  night  the  Turks  made  three 
determined  efforts  to  regain  the  position,  but  were  readily 
with  heavy  loss. 
With  the  ground  gained  on  the  4th  and  5th  Skobeleff  had 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  was  close  to  the  main 
Turkish  redoubts. 
On  the  11th  the  Roumanians  occupied  the  heights  of  Bivolar, 
Bning  their  line,  and  estabUsliing  a  better  commmiicar 
the  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wid. 
On  the  15th  the  Turks  n^e  three  attacks  upon  Skobeleff, 
bt  were  easily  repulsed. 
Thotjc  p>rtions  of  the  preceding  pages  which  relate  to  the 
(^rations  of  the  siege  of  Plevna  were  already  completed  when 
intelligence  of  its  fall  arrived,  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
)  fevige  them. 
The  meagre  accounts  that  have  thus  far  readied  us  show  that 
tte  supplies  within  the  Tiirkifeh  lines  were  exhausted,  and  that, 
\ktxtt  being  no  hope  of  relief,  the  only  alternative  before  Osman 
to  surrender,  or  to  cut  Iiis  way  out  As  a  true  soldier,  he 
Ufi^r  '  '  ter  course. 
]  ^^  -J  that  the  Russians  were  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency.  On  Sunday  m'ght — ^the  9th  of  December — Skobeleff 
'  d  that  the  works  in  his  immediate  front  were  abandoned, 
ifjce  occupied  them.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
tho  10th,  the  Turkish  army  crossed  the  Wid  and  attacked  the 
'  >  at  Doinz  Etropnh  They  carried  an  advanced 
-;  but  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  promptly 
up,  and  forced  them  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Wid,  wliere 
they  were  under  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  rifles.  Wlien 
iven  back  upon  the  Wid,  the  Turks  attempted  to  reenter 
&vna,  lint  found  all  the  commanding  works  occupied  by  the 
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Kusfiians  and  EonmanianB.  The  firing  continued  nntil  about 
noon,  when  Osman  surrendered  unconditionally. 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  perhaps  forty  thousand,  of 
whom  twenty  thousand  were  sick  and  wounded,  and  there  were 
many  thousands  killed. 

Osman  was  treated  by  the  Czar  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  and 
consideration  justified,  perhaps,  by  his  obstinate  courage,  but 
certainly  not  by  the  inhuman  brutality  which  constantly  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  his  troops  toward  the  wounded  KussiauB 
who  fell  into  their  hands. 

We  do  not  yet  know  with  suflScient  accuracy  the  means  at 
Osman's  disposal,  or  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
him,  to  justify  a  final  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  his  defense 
from  a  professional  point  of  view.  He  certainly  deserves  the 
credit  of  obstinate  gallantry,  but  it  now  appears  more  like  the 
conduct  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay  than  that  of  a  skiUf  ul  general. 
He  selected  his  position  well  and  fortified  it  with  skill,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  successes,  which 
were  due  more  to  the  blunders  of  his  antagonists  than  to  his  own 
merits. 

This  much  is  certain  :  from  the  moment  when  Todleben  took 
charge  of  the  siege-operations,  when  Imeretinski  became  chief  of 
the  staff,  when  Skobeleff  received  an  important  conunand,  and 
Ghourka  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  operations  on  the  Sopliia 
road — from  the  moment,  in  fact,  when  knowledge  and  skill  di- 
rected tlie  operations  of  the  Bussians — Osman  became  helpless  as 
a  cliild  in  their  hands,  and  his  fate  was  sealed.  Plevna  had  no 
sucli  value  in  itself  as  to  justify  the  loss  of  an  army  in  holding  it 
a  few  weeks  longer.  If  Osman  had  been  a  great  or  even  a  good 
general,  he  would  have  abandoned  his  position  the  moment  he 
found  the  Sophia  road  seriously  endangered,  for  his  army  would 
have  been  of  infinitely  more  use  elsewhere.  With  Plevna  and 
the  army  which  held  it,  the  line  of  the  Balkans  has  fallen.  The 
weather  usually  encountered  at  this  season  will,  no  doubt,  offer 
serious  obstacles  to  the  Bussians,  but  they  are  not  insuperable, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  active  operations  will  be  suspended. 
The  army  of  the  Cesarovitch  has  shown  itself  fuUy  capable  of 
masking  the  quadrilateral  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  proba- 
ble, that  we  will  soon  hear  of  the  fall  of  Sophia,  the  oocnpa- 
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of  PhilippopcjliB^  and  an  advance  in  force  on  Adriunople. 
will  oblige  Saleimun  Pusliu  to  move  with  at  least  a  por- 
of  hie  force  to  the  succor  of  Adrianople  and  the  capital,  in 
ca^e  the  whole  of  the  commands  of  the  Cesarovitch  and 
icniiann  will  not  be  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
iftsses  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  a  part  can  reenforce  the  active 
asmy  in  Kournelia.  The  nature  of  the  fortresses  of  the  quadri* 
lateral  is  such  that  armies,  not  mere  garrisons  of  moderate 
fitT^Lgtli^  are  necessary  to  defend  them. 

If  a  large  Russian  army  advances  into  Eoumelia,  aj8  it  readily 
ty,  the  fate  of  Turkey  must  be  detei*mined  under  the  walls  of 
^drianople  or  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Buyuk  Chekmedje,  and, 
present  condition  of  the  once  formidable  empire  of  the 
ihX  it  need  surprise  no  one  to  hear  of  the  virtual  abaudou- 
meiit  of  all  the  region  north  of  the  Balkans,  in  oinier  to  concen- 
trtta  in  Eoumelia  for  a  last  desperate  effort  to  hurl  back  the  in- 

Should  events  prolong  the  war  into  another  summer  cam- 
the  Turks  have  not  much  to  gain  by  the  delay.  Their 
ee$  are  nearly  exhausted,  wliilc  those  of  Russi^  ai-e  not. 
Servians,  the  Montenegrins,  and  the  Greeks,  will  occupy 
I  go  fully  on  the  west  that  the  Russians  and  Roumanians  can 
tlje  entire  strength  of  the  main  army  to  the  direct  opera- 
DOS  against  Constantinople.  From  their  vantage-ground  in 
aia,  it  will  be  perfectly  practicable  for  the  Russians  to  con- 
a  campaign  in  Anatolia,  which,  even  if  it  does  not  actually 
kad  to  Scutari,  will  at  least  completely  paralyze  the  Turks  in  that 
quAfter,  and  deprive  them  of  t!io  large  resources  wnth  which  tliat 
jion  ha?  always  furnished  them.  It  now  seems  probable  tliat 
Dihiiig  short  of  foreign  interference— and  that  in  the  shape  of 
j  numerous  and  strong  battalions  and  a  formidable  navy — can 
ftliem.  There  is  only  one  power,  if  there  be  even  one,  that 
las  any  disposition  to  interfere,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetlicr  other 
and  s-  '    powers  will  permit  that  interference.     It  would  ap- 

'.  I&e  for  the  Turks  to  make  peace  promptly,  and  on 
be^  terms  they  can. 

Geoege  B,  McClelkaNp 
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As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  economic  questions  began 
to  be  of  chief  importance,  a  number  of  ambitious  politicians 
sought  to  rise  to  control  in  each  of  our  great  political  parties  by 
proposals  to  oblige  those  who  had  trusted  the  United  States  in 
its  darkest  days,  to  receive  its  non-interest-bearing  promissory 
notes,  of  an  unlimited  issue,  in  compulsory  exchange  for  its 
interest-bearing  bonds.  The  scheme  grew  popular.  Many  pub- 
lic men  of  rank  and  ability  succumbed  to  the  "greenback'* 
movement,  and  floated  with  the  current  which,  before  it  gath- 
ered headway,  they  should  have  stemmed,  and  fought,  and 
turned.  Such  abdications,  indeed,  of  the  function  and  duty  of 
leadership,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  are  the  open  secret  of  the  en- 
demic financial  heresies  in  those  States,  and  of  the  sequadons 
compliances,  timidities,  ambitions,  and  even  the  dishonor,  of 
some  of  their  foremost  men,  in  the  crisis  of  last  winter  and  at 
the  present  hour. 

The  defeat,  however,  of  the  greenback  demagogy,  after  vary- 
ing fortunes  and  a  long  struggle,  was  complete  in  each  politi- 
cal party.  Despite  the  packing  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  with  judges  committed  to  the  reversal  of  its  legal-tender 
decision  in  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold;  despite  the  degradation  of 
court,  government,  and  country,  in  the  reversal  of  tiiat  decisioii 
by  Knox  vs.  Lee ;  despite  the  stoppage  of  the  resumption  policy 
preparing  by  Secretary  McCuUoch ;  despite  the  ill^al  inflation 
authorized  by  President  Grant ;  despite  the  annual  improvidence 
which  in  eleven  years  of  peace  took  from  the  people  in  Federal 
taxes  thirteen  times  the  whole  amount  of  the  legiJ^ender  noteSy 
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four  times  that  sum  in  useless  expense  without 
any  reserve  for  tlieir  redemption— at  last  the  in- 
fl^ioni&ts  calling  theiiifielves  Eepublicans  were  foiled  in  their 
long  endeavor  to  capttire  the  control  of  that  party,  80,  too, 
deipite  temporary  and  local  Buccesses,  the  demagognes  calling 
themselves  Democrat  failed  in  their  pei-sistent  effort  to  capture 
tfae  eontrol  of  the  opposition  party,  or  interrupt  its  historic  char- 
acter and  fame.  In  tlie  nomination  of  Governor  Tilden,  upon 
a  hard-money,  resumption  platform,  at  St.  Louis,  they  met  their 
Waterloo. 

It  was  in  such  a  condition  of  the  country^  and  of  our  politics, 
%l  tlie  most  portentous  calamity  befell,  of  which  republican  in- 
ions  have  ever  borne  tlie  shock*  Althougli  Governor  Til- 
chosen  to  the  presidency  by  a  majority  of  the  popular 
le,  and  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  contml  of  political 
\  and  policies,  and  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  whose 
ity  in  public  economy  and  finance  had  been  illustrious,  were 
whipped  out  of  the  people^s  hands  by  a  conspiracy  of  force  and 
Imuli  to  which  the  late  President  and  eight  members  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  furnished  the  conditions  of  a  successful 
tMue.  A  candidate  whom  the  people  had  rejected  attained  and 
listers  the  presidential  office. 

lemeeis  has  not  delayed.  And  hardly  will  she  be  adjured 
'%f  TOWS  of  a  prosi>erous  immunity  to  fraud.  The  majority  party 
befcfl  the  nse  and  the  responsibilities  of  its  power,  primacy 
af  leader&hip,  the  weVliko  affiliation  of  public  trusts  and  party 
tfea.  The  minority  party  has  the  semblance  of  power  without 
tbo  nrbetance,  the  rt'sponsibility  without  the  possession.  Its 
denthip  lacks  authority.  Its  executive  initiative  is  pm^e  im- 
Felice.  Its  executive  veto  is  an  arithmetical,  not  a  moral,  force. 
\  head  has  been  obliged  to  be  the  channel,  not  the  organ^  of  a 
f>le*«  ifi-ill — a  vessel  of  dishonor,  not  of  honor.  He  has  been 
i^'ned  to  abjure  the  policy  his  followers  had  defended,  and 
111        V  ,  -nns  in  which  their  faith  was  reposed.     And 

er  ■    ^      ciaU  diplomatic,  or  ci\nl   trusts  upon  the 

icoondrelii  who  perpetrated  and  the  lawyers  who  defended  the 
criroe  '        '  '<h  ho  rose,  Senators  are  tightening  their  grasp  upon 
pr  r  ^        i   renounced  in  their  plutfonn,  and  bruise  the  hand, 
red  with  dvtl-service  reform,  that  he  stretches  forth  from  the 
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White  House  to  gather  up  out  of  chaos  the  elements  of 
order  and  rule. 

These  facts  are  hero  touched^  not  in  onier  to  rcnrgiie  a  pai;! 
or  anticipate  a  coming  debate,  but  to  point  their  n?latiori  to 
imminent  peril.     For  this  political  disorder  and  relaxed  \x 
allegiance  in  a  country  of  which  the  government  has  hithe 
been  conducted  through  party  contentions,  are  precis<'ly  the 
cmustances  which  ta4ay  make  it  podgible  for  the  advocates 
dishonest  finance,  although  lately  routed  in  each  parly,  ti>  uiii| 
their  forces  outside  both ;   and,  joined  by  many  an  houeet 
misguided  man,  to  carry  through  the  two  HouAes  of  Con 
when  controlled  by  opposing  parties,  a  bill  perfidious  to  pledgoi 
in   respect  to  the  public   faith,  given  by  hoilu      In    fact 
*'  Silver  Bill "  would  bo  a  faithless  reversal  of  the  iK>licy  of 
oouutry  itself  in  a  matter  concerning  the  public  interests  aiKl  1 
public  honor.     Under  the  guise  of  a  legal  pecuniary  advmnt 
promised  to  the  burdened  tax-payer  by  demagogaee  willing 
promise  anything  if  so  they  may  but  thrive,  it  is  in  fact  a  mc 
ure  depreciating  silver  itself,  damaging  the  credit  of  the  Unil 
States,  as  the  markets  show;  and  will  be  yet  more  costly  in 
increase  of  the  annual  burden  of  a  gigantic  debt,  in  deepent^ 
and  prolonging  the  present  industrial  and  commercial 
Bion,  and  in  the  new  and  needless  suffering  it  will  inflict  1 
millions  of  the  laboring  poor  by  chilling  affrighted  capital, 
might  employ  them,  back  to  its  liiding-places  and  \\m  hoar 
Tlie  bill*  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  had  not  thepriG^ 
of  silver  fallen  from  the  par  100,  below  the  paper  pmii 
pay  a  **  dollar ''—now  worth  08,  down  to  the  level  of  90  t*>1 

^ow,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  8ef[ueliB  of  any  \ 
enactment  as  this  in  our  prices,  commerce,  currency,  and  fin 
iliould  be  forecast  by  one  voter  in  ten  thousand.    The 

ntlnirl  nt  ih**  Mrrerat  minti  of  the  Unttal 

tbr  r!rrJrrs   mjif 


•  B$U  Huuihd,  tie,,  Thtt  then*  Bhull  ht 
Stales  ftilter  doUam  of  the  wrJght  ill 

in  tSr-  mi  of  Jannnrr  1^,  Imj^t,  on  irhl;  i 
tj.-,'  ■      ■ 

^,; 

lit,:;,    M,     „    ,'■, 
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iRitSlUlf  Ifd 
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hcf^bj  r«»|*<Mkkiii. — [J'^Mmi  iixmw  ^/  ii^>rmmiiat%tmit  #V'»i'<i»4fr  6,  1977.] 
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lilidiu  It  involves  the  intricacies  and  the  principles  of  a  sci- 
fcvliich  the  experts  arc  few.  That  science  deab  with  an 
iMtWr  of  facts  touching  indeed  the  interests  of  all,  but  not  tliere- 
foro  '  I'le  hj  all  in  their  relutions,  results,  and  laws.     Con* 

-:*I^'r  :„.  _  Little.  One  expert,  of  practical  experience  and  high 
Tific  training,  and  who,  bj-the-way,  warns  us  of  the  folly  of 
RMseding  from  the  gold  age  to  the  silver  age  of  cun*ency,  is  W, 
!2t:iriley  Jevons,  ex*master  of  the  Australian  Mint,  author  of  a  celc- 
l  treatise  on  ''  The  Principles  of  Science,''  of  another  on 
•iry,"  and  Professor  of  Politieul  Economy  in  University 
_  ,-,^c%  London.  Ue  is  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  kis  sci- 
ence than  any  other  since  Adam  Smith,  for,  by  applj^ng  the 
differential  calculus  to  its  familiar  notions,  he  has  given  to  it 
BMtHematical  precision  and  a  future  of  assured  and  widening 
power.  And  tins  is  his  way  of  speaking  of  political  economy, 
— «fi  **  already  consisting  of  many  extensive  brandies  of  intpiiry, 
among  which  one  is  a  subject  of  sucli  appalling  extent  and  com- 
plexity as  the  currency."  So  that  we  shall  hardly,  all  of  us,  see 
oar  wjiy  clear  in  this  matter,  by  the  mass-meeting  method,  al- 
loQgh  in  Ohiciigo  they  think  otherwise,  and  on  assemblage  there 
jilved  the  other  night  that  they  were  *^  terribly  in  earnest,  and 
'  '  '  short  of  absolute  and  unconditional  suiTender  to 
s  will  be  accepted."  Nor  is  tliis  the  way  of  L<:>gim, 
It  or  of  whom  Illinois  is  now  disencumbered,  who  is  said  to 
"1  devoting  a  fortnight  to  the  study  of  fiiiimcial  sci- 
it  that  time  he  knew  nothing  of,  though  afterward 
lew  less.  Nor  are  such  the  views  of  Bland,  of  Missouri, 
who  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  he  thought  the 
people  of  liis  district  understood  this  matter,  and  this  silver  bill 
wan  what  they  wanted,  and  that  it  would  save  everybody  eight 
oeotB  on  the  dollar,  and  who  threatened  repudiation  of  the  whole 
Bitiond  debt  if  there  should  be  resistance  to  such  small  scaling. 
Kof  is  this  the  way  of  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  who  says  that  '*  whoever 
ijrc^^  *  '  V  Ion  changcB  the  value  of  contracts  is  as  accui*sed 
as  lie  his  neighbor's  landmarks,-*  himself  meanwhile 

preferring  tlie  blessings  belonging  to  one  who  by  open  legislation 
dtanges  t^  V  .•  uf  contracts,  and  debuses  a  nation's  standards. 
The  late  •  Sumner  was  eminent  by  comparison  with  legis- 

Utors  such  as  these.    Discussions  in  finance  were  little  to  his 
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taste,  but  in  a  speech  on  return  to  specie  payments  he  exhibiM 

at  least  this  qualification  for  his  task^  the  knowledge  tliat  pcil 
cal  economy  has  a  literature  and  laws,  and  tliat  he  could  do 
better  tlian  be  the  mouth-piece  of  an  adept  like  Ainasa  Walker.  ^ 
In  this  view  it  is  certainly  disconraging  to  read  the  recent 
report*  of  the  United  States  Silver  ComnuB^Ion  which  is  found- 
ed upon  battalions  of  figures  representing  the  store  of 
and  silver  in  the  world  in  1492,  and  the  product  and  prof 
tions  since,  tables  which  Bagehot  justly  thought  and 
before  the  Goschen  Silver  Commission  '*were  not  wc 
paper  on  which  they  were  written*"  It  suppresses  or  defers 
tcstunony  of  the  witnesses  cmlled  before  them,  and  appears  to  liT 
the  work  of  some  hired  dtibster  in  all  the  inisinfoniiation  that 
can  be  extorted  from  the  statistics  of  national  wealth  and  prog* 
ress,  and  most  of  the  misapprehensions  that  cjin  b«i  foijitcfl  into 
the  literature  which  has  cbissifiod  and  construed  tliem*  Its  U| 
wants  nothing  but  humor  to  make  it  a  fit  appendi^c  to  •*' 
Comic  Blackstone;"  and,  in  a  style  shockingly  In^ 
thor  rattles  on  through  one  hundred  and  thirty  y^  , 
within  himself  the  means  of  believing  a  thousand  times  oa  : 
as  there  is  to  believe^  j^^gi^  ^y  experience,  and  pouring  to 
with  never  a  dash  of  doubt  more  unflinching  assertions  •! 
debts,  values,  credit,  and  prices,  silver,  gold,  currency,  and 
volume,  tlian  all  the  first-rate  •  '^ts,  from  Pierre 


i^!i 


bcrt  to  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  could 


rate  in  a  mtllenniuiii^< 


if  any  one  such  assertion,  so  unqualified  and  cosrnical,  eould 
chance  be  true. 

Yet  it  will  not  do  to  be  discouraged.    It  is  a  bad  outli 
but  public  opinion  constitutes  our  court  of  errors  and  final  ap 
peal;  and  self  nt^nt,  of  the  people,  by  the  p^      '     ' 

people, is  not  ti  *  a  foredoomed  failure,  bocau; 

votes  rcv^ij^e  the  reports  of  monetary  commissions,  and  decido  t 
fata  of  silver  bills.     The  seaman  who  > 
the  stonn-signal  need  know  little  of  i 
who  gets  his  crop  under  cover  before  a  predicted  bcftvy  riiii- 
fall  need  know  nothing  of  isobares  and  tsochein3&.    The  pCfO^ 

*  Hm  emdm,  tnftsterij  id^iiiific  niinortty  rvport  hj  IVnf*  PhiiMii  Bowvn,  of  Qt^ 
T«rd,  ooncttrr^  lo  by  IUi)4liill  Oih«uii,  of  Louliiuu.^  b  but  lb«  Jdfret  in  Uw  i 
%%  pegei  of  wmm  }aSMm  msM  674  fkigot  cioiay  rubl>iili* 
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Totcs  eupport  the  Coaat-Survey,  which  has  mapped  our 
fathomed  harbors,  eonnded  sea-elopeB,  and  guarded  the 
of  our  commerce,  withont  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us  know- 
jits  problems  or  its  plans.     Here  it  is  quite  the  same,  and 
fpe*  ^mmon-sense,  aa  in  other  cases  outride  their  ken, 

bc^     .  .-     d  to  estimate  glirewdly  and  fairly  the  influence 
of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Tow  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  GLidstone  in  their 

sions  of  this  just  and  great  autborityj  owned  by  the  wisest 

more  than  by  the  weakest  of  men,  lay  down  one  rule  as 

sary  for  those  who  wish  to  walk  wisely  where  with  their  own 

they  cannot  see  the  way  : 

^  With  respect  to  subjects  of  speculation  and  science  the  exist- 
pmce  of  an  Offre^neni  of  the  persons  having  the  above  qualiBcations 
(&biJitjr,  honeflty,  and  learning)  is  the  most  important  matter.  If 
I  lE  thje  able  and  honest  men  who  have  diligently  studied  the  subject, 
r  momi  of  them,  concur,  and  if  this  consent  extends  over  several  sue- 
generations,  at  an  enlightened  period,  and  in  all  or  most 
ed  countries,  then  the  authority  is  at  its  greatest  height.  .  .  . 
i  credible  witnesses  agree  in  their  testimony  to  a  fact,  the  value 
'  concurreut  testimony  is  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
Booy  of  each*  So  the  joint  probability  of  the  agreement  of  ten 
Bt^  *  '  1-3  in  a  right  opinion  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of 
:'L  of  the  rectitude  of  the  opinion  of  each  taken  sepa- 

-  .  .  Therefore  as  the  agreement  iu  a  scientific  opinion  among 
ptent  judges  widens  its  area,  the  chances  of  rectitude  increase 
chances  of  error  dimiaiah  in  a  perpetually  accelerated  ratio.*' 

3iirider  now  that  most  of  the  able,  honest,  and  learned  men 

;  or  most  civilized  countries,  who  are  versed  in  the  specula- 

\  and  science  of  political  economy,  after  diligent  study  of  the 

after  debates  which  have  extended  over  successive  gen- 

dnriag  the  present  century,  have  come  to  an  agreement 

sion  tliat  the  single  metallic  standard  of  value  coined  in 

id  is  best  (not  excluding  silver  overvalued  in  fi-actional  coins, 

eoovcrtible  with  gold).     The  silver  bill  has  absolutely 

-ii^  sapport,  for,  the  small  minority  remaining  of  these 

honei^t,  and  learned  men,  who  still  contend  for  the  superior 

titages  of  a  bi-raetallie,  double  or  alternative  standard  of 

edition  the  succcbb  of  tliat  scheme  and  their  approval 

C3cxn.— Ko.  2G0.  U 
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upon  a  congTess  and  cooperation  of  the  leading  commercial  \ 
of  the  world  ;  aflSrm  that^  if  but  one  metallic  etandani  of 
must  be  chosen,  gold  ib  beet ;  admit  that  serend  of  the 
European  nations  have  for  the  present  no  hope  of  u^ing  coin  \ 
either  metal,  and  that  tlie  rodt  are  Bteadily  discarding  thje  doul 
standard  and  adopting  the  single  gold  gtandard,  or  have  ado[ 
it ;  declare  that  the  Bland  eilver  bill  if  a  law  would  drive 
gold,  demonetizing  it  in  the  land  of  its  greatest  prodnction ; 
appose  its  passage  as  fatal  to  the  bi-metalism  they  prefer.* 

Concerning  universal  bi-metalism,  whether  it  id  desirable  { 
noj  and  if  desirablCj  whether  possible  or  no,  and  if  po«til 
whether  possible  soon  or  no,  and  how ;  and  whether  the  oodpera- 
tion  of  England  can  be  constrained  by  increasing  her  Indiw 
difficulties,  or  by  a  drain  of  gold  set  up  by  the  United  Statei- 
opening  for  three  days  in  the  principal  marketa  of  Europe  | 
public  Bubscription  to  a  loan  of  about  £83,000,000  United  St 
sterling  consols ;  and  whether,  by  such  a  measure,  or  by  any 
of  ours,  or  by  the  arguments  of  Lavelcye,  Wolowski,  8eyd,  Say, 
and  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Germany  can  be  led  to  retreat  from  her 
recognized  embarrassments,  and  join  the  other  great  |ioweri  iiJid_. 
the  CFnited  States  in  making  both  metals  full  legal  tender  at 
fixed  ratio  of  1=15,5 ;  and  whether  or  no  the  guarantee  of  aD  tl 
governments  would  suffice  to  fix  and  maintain  that  ratio' 
great  possible  fluctuation  hereafter  in  the  relative  supply 
either  metal  from  new  mines  or  cheaper  prodnction  ; 
whether,  as  to  the  mea^ring  power  of  total  currency  over  i 
commodities^  including  long  debts,  the  disuse  as  full  legal  tmukr 


•  What  Milton  ciUs  "  a  hora&4<Mid  of  dtftdons^*  from  the  roaJoHrf  of  the  \ 
miiti  were  prepared  for  damping  into  this  footnote,  wliich  oohodjr  woah)  bife  xmK 
or.  If  read  log,  loiiiible  reatlcn  might  haT«  rcftd  no  more.  It  ii  Mfor  to  dif 
oolj  from  the  smftlt  mioority  of  the  coonomiflts,  pafflely,  from  tht  moii  Mtlt«  lA^ 
SmpftMiioiaed  of  Eintipcui  bi-mctalllttSt  Henri  CornniotaV  tsuS  the  moil  aoote  mt 
XamtA  of  them  %\\  &  Dtoa  Horton,  of  Oliio.  Sajfl  Ctnomhx :  **TU§  txpomikft 
of  fold  la  inefitablo  If  jott  cstAbliah  bUmotallinv  Etiropo  r«em«inlaf  ^UtoMKv 
meialBOp  »  .  .  BUmetaltim  eon  on!j  be  rehabiUtatod  by  ^^  •  '  •'^^mtSott  of  aU  ^ 
•Utea,  India  Included;*     In  Us  *' Silver  ViodicAted,**   r^  ^^  thmrmat  4m 

Aoommittm  (iH?.,  1876),  with  erftidatn  1     '         Wtilrtka.  ««..vi*. .  t-asoombt  who  Im 


b«trothod  mafhematloi  to  the  dlamal  §ci 
ffwtd  tii^Dctalicm.    8«y»  Hirton^  In  bis  '  ^l 
Blfchkl    It  hi  ml] J  an  attaoh  npon  the  hU 
!•  Oieded  for  thu  futore  pro*<?> 
tB  ^^tMitructiao  to  the  profipen 


«chi  Mijt  thA  oii/^  fmutAf  b  «a^ 

!l:*'*'This  aUfkd  bSl  m^MM 

i  m,  libe  ftilomtkm  ol  whiih 

it  heoomei  k«  ii  vUI  f«wv« 

,  Init/iod  of  ihtf  bimecaatt 


■taadard,  the  re»QU  woutd  txi  tuouo-cuvUUic  iulkUuu  ix^  the  dollar  of  the  VtihmK^ 
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small  part,  or  even  Buch  disuse  of  any  larger  part,  of  the 
of  t!  *  ms  metuls,  in  the  currency  of  European  na- 

or  b'  brought  down,  or  can  bring  down,  the  ratio  of 

^modities  in  exchange  for  gold,  here  or  throughout  the  world, 
a  nni         '      U  of  prices,  when  it  is  conceded  that,  even 
tlie  Unitv  y  with  our  bank-notes,  checks,  drafts,  book- 

aocomitSy  and  cle^Lring-house  machinery  to  accomplish  the  great 
bulk  of  iTj^  '"  '  transactions,  not  twelve  per  cent,  are  done  in 


CBih,  and 


md  not  tive  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


eoQStant  cheapening  of  most  commodities  by  the  steady  advance 
in  seicoeas  and  arts,  the  writer  here  defers  the  expression  of  any 
optniozis  whatfloever.  It  is  a  high  debate,  inter  apices ;  and,  be- 
lides,  nntil  the  Copemicans  have  convinced  the  Ptolemaists,  onr 
who  are  ignorant  of  astronomy  may  as  well  refuse  to 
ledge  the  heliocentricity  of  things.  These  are  questions 
now  upon  the  carpets  The  question  under  debate,  lugged 
fhe  public  councils  by  eccentric  quacks,  miechiev- 
an  ^  Me  to  read  in  the  horn-book  of  either  school,  ia  tho 

id  filler  bin.    In  detestation  of  that,  the  Copemicans  and 
'  ■  ■    '        r  tomy  are  at  one.    The  mono-metal- 
I  ng  the  best  of  the  two  metals,  and 
bl-metalists  denounce  it  for  that,  and  for  postponing  tho 
ion   of  both.     So   that   the   silver  bill  should   be  con- 
by  everybody  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  currency 
lacks  for  any  reason  the  ability  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
it  f     '  '     i\i^  and  has  the  wisdom  to  accept  one  from  those 

t  to  form  and  accredit  such  a  judgment. 
And  here  Use  ease  might  well  enough  be  rested  were  there 
ao  muy  men  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  who  prefer  to 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  recoinago  of  the  silver  dol- 
and  wboao  capacity  to  do  so  need  not  be  questioned,  as  they 
have  not  suspected  it.      But  their  compositions  are 
Id  siuplcioua  review,  all  the  same.     Here  is  Mr.  Stanley 
llattbewB,  for  example,  who  opened  the  Sonato  debate  on  tlie 
bill  with  an  arfrr       -    f  which  tho  pith  is  given  in  hia 


poo  bclow,^  anJ 


r  TLunnan  said  he  was  '^marv^cK 


*iyi>rii>  Bj  Hit  fed  eniJcled '  In  ict  to  ftreaigthea  the  mibHo  cm3ff 
^1  IN.  laai,  It  WM  fffUfUiftd  ftad  a«kt«cl  that  the  faith  of  the  I 
I  tlmtliy  •oumialjp  pM^  td  tbi  fiirment  ia  eo(n  o?  tt»  c^iulvslciu 
wm%  iiHini  M^i^iimm  el  tlio  Uaiied  8tfti«a,  irxoirpt  ta 


-^ 


CSMI  wh«ni  thg  \mm  &4- 
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lously  curious  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reaioning  a  lawyer  < 
arrive  at  any  other  eonelusiun  than  \&  asserted  by  this  reckolt 
Would  Senator  Tlmrman  be  eurprised  to  hear  that  ihb  i 
inent  xa  not  convincing,  bec^iuse  it  ia  a  merely  legal  argnmC 
If  it  were  all  tme,  and  besides  were  all  of  tlie  truth,  it  would 
fall  eliort  of  its  conclusion.  But  it  \%  neither ;  aiid,  if  it  were 
both,  it  would  establish  only  permisaion  for  econor  *  -  ^ 
dential  arguments  to  be  excUisively  considered- 
skipa  the  statasman's  if  not  the  bwyer-s  prior  question^ 
expedient  time  and  circumstance.  More  silver  being  in  daily  i 
in  pockets  and  pantries,  on  this  continent  than  ever  before,  tlie  i 
ver  bill  could  have  waited.  Two  standards  of  dollar-valno 
raenting  us  now  by  favor  of  Congress  and  the  United  States 
preme  Court,  one  of  them  varialile,  the  propogiil  that  Cou 
should  anticipate  the  court  iu  declaring  that  its  laws  have  eelab- 
Hshed  a  third  standard,  more  variable  than  either  and  worse  tlmi 
both,  might  have  been  postponed.  To  one  currency  illttgal|  in- 
convertible, useless  abroad  and  needing  removal  ere  enterprise  cm 
revive  in  confident  security,  the  plan  to  add  anotlmr,  non-expoii* 
able  in  nine-tentha  of  our  foreign  trade,  or  all,  might  have  beeo 
deferred;  the  necessity  was  not  urgent.    Having  one  cnrreoej 


ihori»n^  the  ifl«ae  of  SQCh  oblix&tjcmft  bad  expreiislj  prnTidod  ihtl  tim 
be  fiald  ia  Uwful  monef  or  other  cttrrencj  than  gold  aod  allirer;  uid — 

^  Whir^a^  All  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  authorised  to  be  Issued  b;  Ibc  «ct  m- 
titled  *  An  act  to  authonjBO  the  rcfumlmg  of  the  nAtiooAl  ili^ht/  nnrirt^^'tMl  JaIt  M, 
1670,  hj  the  iormd  of  BiLid  net,  were  dvclkncd  to  be  r«d>  uf  tb#  Xh^ 

IXTftient  iiandftnJ  vii1u<%  bearing  miert»9t  payable  eeini-anivi  r> ;  wbA — 

**  \Vh£rra9,  All  bonda  of  the  United  Sutes  aiitbori/<^l  Ui  b%;  iN»tii.Hl  uiukr  Ibtf  act 
entitled  ^  An  act  to  prorido  for  the  rcaumption  of  iprclc  pBYmentt«  *  approTod  /aa^ 
mrj  U.  1875,  are  rt  i  ^  "  ^e  of  the  description  of  bond^  «>f  thi^  Dieted  Slilei  ks 
•eribed  in  the  said  <  rosj  approved  July  M,  IH70,  entitled  *  An  a^  la  miImw 

l»athe  refunilirtK  f.f  i   '"Ui/  und— 

*^Whfrfwi^  At  (  i»Bi):e  of  nid  act  of  Congrett  laal  mfunJaM.  I9 

vrit,  the  14th  day  ii  i    com  of  the  United  Statr-ii  of  ^tunlard  Tml«»  if 

that  date  included  «iWt^r  dtWUm  of  Iha  Weight  of  fonr  1  il  oa*' 

bjilf  pain*  each,  aa  declared  bv  thf*  aet  appfOTf^*  J-mnfti  io  «ii 

■tippiementary  t«)  tli0  aotentii'  i«rMia 

ol  the  United  Sutee ''  *  to  be  tms^l 

value  for  anj  aorai  whatorer :  i  ,<rm<  lurt^ — 

'^Ikii  rmolped  hjt  the  Senate  (tht  Hmmt  of  n^ormmOathm  aofievrWiV  ^l^o^).  ^^_ 
all  the  bondi  of  the  tint t.4^^1  >iLiitf:4  L^^iin^il  ur  author-iAMf  to  ha  U.^ui^iJ  uiui.  r  r      '"^ 
aet«  of  Cobfteea  herein  ^ 
of  th^?  nnrrrmmPTit  of  tl^i 

vtt  cer  ooijw  M  m  Icn)  tisniler  In  i 

of  Bj.ia  r»ori4ii«^m-itni|mi  Atni  ioofvit,  i^  noi  lu  TkilatioQ  of  Iha  polilk  iftllli,  tnir  III  I 
(itfoci  ol  ibe  ri^ta  of  the  pubUe  crodUor.*\ 
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blch,  consisting  of  notes  believed  to  be  payable  in  gold,  has  nev- 
less  fluctuated  in  value  frDin  100  to  43  and  back  again  to  97, 
_  fifteen  years,  a  scheme  to  displace  gold  and  subetitute  for  the 
btfw  silver,  which  itself  has  fluctuated  more  than  fifty  per  cent*  in 
tbe  last  hundred  years,  might  have  been  adjourned. 

To  begin  witli,  Mr.  Matthews  in  his  first  "*  whereas  *'  omits  to 
cite  an  important  part^  of  the  act  of  March  18,  1869.  Not  only 
did  Ck)ngress  in  that  act  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States  to 
die  payTnent  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  interest-bearing 
«'  ^  of  the  United  States?,  but  it  began  by  first  pledging 

**  u»'-  i.Litb  of  the  United  States  to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its 
ecjoivalcnt  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  not  bearing 
tuieregt,  known  as  United  States  notee,^'  and  it  ended  by  enactr 
ing  that  **  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  also  solemnly  pledged 
to  mako  provisions  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin."  AVTiat  the  '*  ear- 
liest^' doty  of  currency'tinkers  is,  then,  a  "marvelously-curious" 
lawyer  luight  find  out,  unless  confused  by  the  fact  that,  M'hlle 
t»Ter  |350,M()0,000  non-interest-bearing  notes  were  in  circulation, 
md  *^  earliest "  due,  the  Government  has  demanded,  made  a  higher 
price  for  by  demanding,  and  paid  off  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
tde  of  more  than  $400,000,000  gold,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  not  due, 

Besides,  Mr.  Mattlicvrs  omits  from  tlie  whereases  that  drive 
Imn  to  a  resolve  one  whole  act,  a  "  whereas ''  just  as  cocrcivo  aa 
my,  io  wit,  the  act  of  Febniaiy  12,  1873,  which  abolished  tlie 
tlien  obsolete  silver  coin  of  412.5  grains,  and  refused  it  there- 
n  name  and  quality  of  "  dollar."     So  that,  like  him  who 

'  -  eyes  in  the  bramble-bush,  if  this  Senator  has  whereased 
If  from  legislation  previous  to  1877  into  a  resolve  to  have 
X  coin  and  dub  it  "  dollar,^'  ho  can  whereas  liimself  out 
5-u  into  legislation  also  prior  to  1877,  and  nobody  hurt.* 

f  •  Tlik  U  111  good  A  place  «9  any  to  i^fer  to  the  common  charge  that  the  pafisikge 
•f  d*  ACt  of  1873  was  furtire  and  fraudulent.  On  Che  contrary,  the  bill  waa  pre> 
by  Jclm  Jay  Enox,  Df^puty  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  \%(a%  tranaroltted 
la  iba  Si^^  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  in  1870^  the  ticwb  and  crtticismB  of  the 
MiBt  end  Tmaaury  ofBoera  and  others  versed  in  metallurgy  and  coinage  having  been 
ily  ooUccted  and  publlabed  by  order  of  the  Hotifio  of  Represeotatiyea.  Mr* 
accyjTDpanii^l  the  bUl^  explained  it,  and  referred  apeciGcalty  to  the 
and  itJi  dbcontinuimc^*  aa  a  standard.    For  tif  o  years  it  was  di^cuased, 
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But  even  if  Uie  act  of  18T3,  bastard  or  hori table,  wero  fidl 
sacli  a  finality  as  at  least  forbidg  the  United  States  to  abuae  ifl 
sovereign  coinage-power  over  its  con  tracts  inudo  between  vohifl 
tary  and  equal  negotiants,  Mr.  Matthews's  argmuent  utberw^n 
lacks  cogency  by  its  omission  of  an  essential  part  of  merely  lagfl 
facts  and  relations.  Tbis  time  it  is  the  central  core  of  the  Icgd 
truth  which  be  overlooks.  For  it  is  here  submitted  thai  IIm 
essential  chai*acteristic  of  the  laws  prescribing  and  reg^^l^ting  ill 
coined  legal  money  of  the  Union,  from  the  beg*  whiol 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  su^  ,         4  thai 
gold  and  silver  could  both  be  kept  in  circulation  as  full  legil 
tender  at  a  ratio  of  exchange,  to  be  ascertained  from  tlie  marikcu, 
and  then  declared  and  fixed  by  law,  and  the  original  eotnage  act 

■ntflnded,  oonferrod  upon  bj  oomfrtlttccB  of  tho  two  IIoii»efl,  i&d,  ftfier  l&n*  jme^ 
consideration,  after  a  roooBinicndation  hj  the  Secretary  of  tlio  TniniAni^  to  IkU  eft- 
nnol  report  for  1872  to  *' prohibit  the  coinage  of  flil?er  for  drculotlon  in  lliii  c«i»* 
trj,**  and  after  a  speech  bj  Judge  Kcltej)  of  FennBylvaniik^  dectaHnu; ;  **  It  b  lnfa»- 
fiiblo  to  maintain  the  double  standard.  You  must  have  one  etundard  cola  wfaid 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  othcrA,  and  then  jou  maT  promote  jour 
▼euicnco  bj  haTlng  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver,"  the  bill  wis  poieed,  1 
law.  The  charge  thus  refuted  by  the  Cm^rtstional  Re^rd  and  cieouiire  \ 
Is  also  refuted  by  the  ecoQOcnic  journals  of  the  time,  the  dij^ctis^ions  of  eipoiti  llki 
Frederick  HcDdriks  (Loudon  Eaniomi'U^  May  d^  1873)  and  BagelKH,  and  tlwaJaSs^ 
ble  and  cihausiirc  treatise  ("The  Metric  Sydteiii/^  Appendix  A)  by  Prosldcfil  FM» 
crick  A.  P.  Barnard^  of  Columbia  CoUt^jjCj  wMch,  by-the-way^  may  dlfdoio  the  «!#■ 
of  the  slight  change  in  the  half  and  quarter  dollar,  ctc.^  enacted  in  the  wtsam  li«« 
whereby  they  were  happily  brought  Into  some  conformity  with  the  OMific  ooioi  «l 
the  Latin  Union  and  sorenl  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  la  furpfiifaf 
that  when  so  many  men  waked  up,  after  the  price  of  srkcr  Ml.  fo  fitMl  tlir.r-.*»^r?i 
detendod  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  it«  doffioneii^tion  in  tt 
of  tlieD  hai  jot  risen  In  hifi  wrath  to  denounce  the  foreign  i  -  ^ 

machinations  probably  Congreia,  about  tlie  same  tlm^,  was  scilucvd  Uit«)  pemiyiB^ 
him  to  measure  his  whiskey  in  beotolitroe  and  hU  weight,  when  mail,  '^^  ^  11. ..^^^^^.^ 
The  indictment  for  bastardy  brought  ogoiiyrt  the  act  of  lH7a  nii 
father;  but  that  ii  of  course  a  trifle  which  '^tha  £,000  ff|vi%$H.innLjTn  u.  u  <ii 
Chicago/*  at  their  next  tnois-mecting,  will  donbtloti  correct  Blnee  the  mA  fo(l»««i 
twelte  years  after  the  complete  disuse  and  actual  espnlatoo  of  aQrer  bj  f»f-iDOB^t 
It  might  be  OS  well  for  them  not  to  charge  it  with  dcpreolatJre  efltcocj  la  t^  mmB 
liroftih  that  they  expose  the  secret,  btaclc,  and  midd^ht  deed*  And  if  their  yoiyuii 
be  Indeed  to  raise  the  price  of  rdlver  by  the  ^llrer  bill,  m  tltai  no  endtlor  iktSi  %m 
cheated  a  ccnt*ft  worth  In  ^Uhc  swi^^t  i))-antl>bV^  they  >  ivMsi^el 

the  next  *'  terrible  "  arousal  of  their  vvraiU^  ScMintor  Jooicr  .  Jiii||>lflfc, 

ley,  and  othero,  who  MMabled  the  pamct  day  fu  Washing  ^  ui  cyoi|^HH 

ofunliod  a  ^  greonbeek  loigoe ''  and  "*  intetHcenoe  bofeau  ^kl^  atMl^^H 

tog  ^  old  InflatioQ  speeches  ot er  tho  Eodtem  ^toiei.  ^^H 
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id  that  **in  all  payments  shall"  pbs.  SUver]  13  =  1  [Gold  lbs.], 
nwn  to  the  year  1853,  wlien  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  was  fol- 
loired  by  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iKiy^i&nd  this  Government  abandoning  the  attempt  to  find,folloWj 
or  fix  that  ratio,  reduced  ailver  to  a  subsidiary  coinage,  demono- 
Ibed  it  by  taking  from  the  fractional  coins  7,4  per  cent,  of  their 
it,  and  Ihniting  their  legal  tender  to  five  dollars — from  1792 
W^  tiie  quintessence  of  every  coinage  act  has  been  to  find  and 
^  an  e<iuality  in  market  value  and  purchasing  power  between 
that  quantity  of  gold  and  that  quantity  of  silver  upon  which 
Iboee  acts  conferred  the  name  of  **doUar'*  and  the  quality  of 
legal  tender. 

**  Bolbr"  being  the  name  of  our  standard  of  value  in  either 
(fiietaU  whatever  the  ratio  and  whether  one  term  of  the  ratio  was 
[numerical  unit,  and  the  other  term  15  or  16  of  those  units,  or 
^tber  both  terms  were  of  troy  grains  bearing  the  same  ratio  as 
tin  its  in  the  other  case,  the  purpose  of  the  ratio  always  was 
tnKuit»  equal  purchasing  or  paying  power  to  the  defined 
aantity  of  either  metal — was  always  to  indorse  the  commer- 
..eial  equivalence   ejTiibolizcd   in  the   sign   of  equality.     '*  Dol- 
being   the    legal   unit  in   ^vtvy  equation   and  act  of  ex- 
and  l>oth   metals  having  the  full   legal-tender  quality, 
fimt  purpose  of  those  honest  law-makers  was  to  see  that  the 
•  coined  in  g«:>ld  and  the  dollar  coined  in  silver  were  equiva- 
,  and,  by  pre'*  -    *  their  respective  weight  and  fineness,  to 
but  a  r  jiuficance  on  either  side  of  the  equation. 

;aswo  endeavored  a  bi-mctallic  currency,  from  1792  to  1853, 
rhalever  the  terms  of  the  ratio,  in  hoc  signo^  in  that  sign  of 
^equality,  =•  conforming  to  tlie  conmiercial  fact  and  establitihing 
he  IcgJ  fai^t,  resided  and  reside  the  public  honor  and  the  mid- 
i<*t  heart  of  every  coiimgc  law. 

Vet  tlic  silver  bill  proposes  tliat  the  unvaried  "dollar ''of 
Amcricsm  c^iiuage,  now  by  law  housed  in  25,8  grains  of  standard 
gold«  eliall  also  be  found  in  412.5  grains  of  standard  silver,  these 
qtiajilitlcd  Joeing  U>  c^ich  other  a.H  1  to  IC,  whereas  the  commer- 
dal  oquivaleace  of  the  metals  now  is  found  in  the  ratio  of  quan- 
f,  1  =  17,  or  eren  1  =  18,  and  fluctuating  daily.  And  Messns. 
thowft,  Ewing,  JoncA,  and  Bland,  would  fain  persuade  un  to 
re  aa  obsolete,  dtscaided  ailver  piece,  in  order  tluit  the  United 
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States  may  pronounce  its  equal! tj to  the  gold-coined  **  dollar'*  i 
law,  and  profit  by  its  inequality  in  fact. 

There  is  still  another  coinage  act  and  a  group  of  r 
necessary  for  Mr.  Matthews  to  regard,  although,  to  : 
quarrel  with  his  oonclosion.  Owing  partly  to  the  Govenixne 
errors,  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Gallatin,  in  the  cstablialied  mlio 
quantities  of  the  two  metals  made  equal  in  exchazige,  and 
to  ehangea  in  that  ratio  which  took  place  after  a  certain  one 
been  fixed,  the  old  bi-metallic  difficulty,  and  partly  also  to  ot 
causes  tedious  to  mention,  the  unit  coined  in  silver,  being  the 
worth  more  as  metal  than  as  "  dollar,"  streamed  to  the  melting- 
pots  and  foreign  parts.  Few  were  coined,  none  remained  in 
uso.^ 

But,  so  that  eilv^er  might  be  kept  in  the  country  for  ita  ooureih 

ience  as  small  change,  an  act  in  1853  was  passed  or   ■*•- 

tion  of  the  silver  dollar  altogether,  for  it  had  prac 
to  exist,  reducing  the  quantity  of  silver  in  tlie  half-duiiar  ami 
minor   pieces,  and    limiting  their   legal  tender.      Now,  where 
there  is  a  silver  coinage  subsidiary  to  gold,  overvahicd  and  of 
limited  legal  tender,  the  standard  of  value  for  it  and  every 
other  commodity  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  gold.     The  enactment  of 
1853,  therefore,  it  was,  standing  in  unimpaire^i  authority  whea 
silver  and  gold  gave  place  to  paper,  which  then  consigned  silT< 
to  its  subsidiary  rdle^  discarded  bi-metaliam  as  impracticabtc  will 
unlimited  legal  tender,  and  thencefortli  made  the  dollar  ooini 
in  gold  our  sole  metallic  standard  and  unit  of  value,     Tho  ict 

*  Bot  few  dollars  were  coined  in  tflTcr  from  1792  to  ISCH,  leti  tliaa  t.SOCi,^ 
Done  were  coined  from  1S04  to  1839 ;  few  from  183d  to  ISflS,  \tm  tli&n  1 J  00^4 
few  from  1853  to  1870,  less  than  3,800,000,  and  Ie«8  than  K  manj  from  1070  I 
1877.    Our  total  coinage  of  the  "  dollar  **  in  sHver  bad  thus  been  a  trifli*  over  |K^0 
000,  and  thia  while  dtirii^  tbe  same  period  from  1792  %t%  1877  our  total 
was  oTer  1 1,206,000,000.    Aflootdins  to  tbe  director  of  t  k?  %\UtT  dollar  i 

the  Fathers  of  170i  **  did  nol  enter  to  iiif  extent  into  ^  i^  inotiesp.*'    K«r 

did  the  silver  dollar  of  the  Fathers  of  1837-*$a»  tir^  '  ii«iin|r  then  ^U 

he«D  a  ounttnuous  coinage  of  the  amaU  silver  coins,  they  i  ^cfjiicnce  of  Ihitl 

imdenraluation  been  melted  and  exported  to  an  extent  roadpring  duyqQMDeiMy  ^WtJ 
icaroe,  and  entailing  great  InooQTenieiiee  to  the  counti  v.  muX  a  ntw  adJaitUtfttliCilfi 
beoatno  Deoeasary,"    And  now  wlmi  was  done  r    :  th^  fsronp  of  €m\m»p 

tu^  what  was  then  the  coinage  actf    In  1M40  a  ^    . itu  oolnod  (nclM  and 

their  multiplet  previo««1j),  and  in  the  fire  jcars  184i)-'&3  aiorv  dolkn  ' 
la  gold  than  had  boon  oolaod  in  silver  from  1792  to  1S77, 
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Mnntj  yeais  later  did  but  give  strength  and  entablature  to  that 
piJlared  law* 

But  were  all  this  otherwise,  were  legal  obstacles  out  of  the 
ny.  n^ere  the  obligations  of  honor  and  the  refinements  of  equity 
iJi  conciiiated,  the  whole  eeoooiuic  argument  would  still  re- 
qqId  tmtouched,  the  whole  prudential  argument  would  be  un- 
i|proiicIie<L  Now,  as  to  the  latter,  there  are  many  persons  like 
Drf  Mar  who  prefer  instructing  Ricardo  to  learning  how  to  epelL 
For  tliem  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  debt  invites  a  summary 
icaling  of  \Xb  weight,  with  every  consequence,  as  an  act  of  con- 
ate  prudence  and  sure  profit*  To  such  minds  the  reply 
^y  be  suited  that  the  burden  of  the  tax-payer  can  be  lightened 
^rivance*  It  is  vain.  Notliing  less  than  total 
fc^  :  ao  their  job.     That  may  entail  some  inconven- 

but  it  offers  tlie  only  prize  their  rascality  can  more  tlian 
\  at.     When  a  great  debt  has  to  be  earned  for  years,  entail- 
L  constant  necessity  of  renewing  transactions,  the  only  way  of 
'  dminishing  the  profit  of  the  bondholder  is  by  practising  ecru- 
lokmB  honesty  npon  him.     That  is  the  best  policy.     It  beats 
by  about  $338,000,000  in  thirty  years.*^ 
In  eo  far  as  the  debt  is  held  in  the  United  States,  the  loss  to 
liter  claases  would  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  gain  to  the 
r classes.     Wlio  are  the  creditor  classes  ?    Here  aixa  some  of 
^HmxL    In  ihQ  savinga-banks  of  New  York  State,  861,000  per- 
msm  ■   iKJsitors  of   $319,700,000,  and   the   assets   of  these 

tJiakr^  s  moreover,  $80,755,000  of  LTnited  States  securities, 

the  savings-banks  of  the  United  States  over  2,5005,000  persons 
depositors  of  $1,377,000/)00.     Their  deposits  are  small  in 
eases.     They  are  the  the  wage-receiversj  the  industrious, 
poor.     They  are  the  lenders  of  Ibis  enormous  amount  to 
borrowing  banks  which  lend  it  again  in  larger  sums  to  the 
owing  capitalists  and  business-men  who  therewith  employ 
(  original  lenders.    The  life-insurance  companies  of  the  United 
ttoft,  h*  '  "        \>o  among  their  assets  $30,421,142  United  States 
itocks  aiii-  lies,  have  insured  the  lives  of  70(5,170  persona, 

CB  which  their  present  liability  is  $346,279,780.     They,  too,  are 
agents  for  lending  vast  smns  to  the  well-to-do,  wherewith  labor 

•  Mr,  WXks  «'  ^^  Third  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  denionfltrftted  this  bj 
\  rcnil  In  the  ears  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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is  employed.  From  these  vast  aggregates  the  sflver  bill  will 
strike  off  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value.  In  the  census  of  1870,  as 
Mr.  Garfield  vainly  told  the  blatant  repealers  of  the  resumption- 
day  pledge,  it  was  calculated  that  on  any  given  day  there  were 
$120,000,000  due  to  laborers  in  the  United  States  for  their  un- 
paid wages.  The  silver  bill  proposes  to  swindle  them  of  $10,- 
000,000  before  cock-crowing. 

In  short,  the  creditor  class  is  the  numerous  class,  and  tlio 
debtor  class  the  small  class,  as  any  man  may  see  by  polling  his 
ovm  and  his  neighbor's  households.  The  great  capitals  are  the 
aggregate  of  small  savings.  So  the  "  more  money  "  that  is  cried 
for,  silver  or  shinplaster,is  not  the  needed  thing.  It  is  this  loan- 
able capital,  now  paralyzed  with  distrust  by  delayed  resumption, 
and  inmiinent  silver  swindles.  Having  aught  to  sell  that  bears  a 
market  price,  who,  between  Pembina  and  Key  "West,  finds  the 
sale  frustrate  for  lack  of  currency  or  some  means  of  exchange  i 
Having  a  well-devised  enterprise  to  employ  capital  and  labor  at  a 
profit,  what  captain  of  industry,  from  Bai^r  to  Oalveston,  ever 
found  loanable  capital  so  hard  to  get  at  any  price  %  Who  knows 
the  "  dollar's  "  future  worth  \  But  if  our  captains  of  industry 
cannot  hire  capital,  they  cannot  employ  labor ;  and  that  implies 
hungry  mouths  unfed,  shivering  at  cold  hearths,  and  the  wolves 
of  poverty  at  a  thousand  doors. 

Ignorance  which  seats  itself  in  the  chair  of  Knowledge  is  thus 
the  mother  of  revolutions  in  politics,  Chicago  resolutions,  and 
Missouri  silver  bills.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  now  depends  upon  their  ability  to  detect  charlatanism  by 
its  apparent  marks,  and  to  choose,  rather  than  the  blind  leader- 
ship of  blind  guides  in  Congress,  a  wise  deferring  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  consentient  judgment  of  the  practised  economists,  the 
best  financiers,  and  the  first  statesmen,  of  the  foremost  civilized 
nations  of  both  hemispheres.  For,  as  De  Morgan  said  to  the 
circle^uarers,  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  every  hungry 
hodman  or  unemployed  ditcher  to  say  to  his  well-fed  representa- 
tive who  applies  silver  solutions  to  national  finance  :  ^^  Mr.  Moses, 
before  I  allow  you  to  lead  me  over  the  Eed  Sea,  I  must  have 
the  proof  that  you  are  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians on  this  subject."  Manton  MA^mg^ 
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•PMHerd  S:4encey  or  the  State  Theoretically/  and  Practically 
Cfangiiler^,  By  Thkodork  D.  Woolsey,  late  President  of  Yale 
Oallcgt^^  2  vols.  New  York  :  Scribiier,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1878. 
8rO|  pp.  x,--58i>,  tL-63G, 

Ds.  WooLSKY  justly  observes  in  his  introduction  that  the  theory 
of  the  »tJite  and  the  theory  of  rights  aro  closely  connected,  and  he 
■ODardlogly  proceeds  at  the  outset  to  examine  the  doo trine  of  rights, 
M  the  start  in  g-point  for  the  ooDstderation  of  organized  society.  Ho 
Ikeit  proceeds  to  assume,  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  tlie 
inocm]  freedom  of  man,  the  moral  order  of  the  world  (non-utUitarian), 
and  a  aystem  of  ^al  causes.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  rights, 
viiioli,  we  are  not  surprised,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  ''natural 
f^blA^  are  **  those  which  by  fair  doduotions  from  the  present  physi- 
Boml,  social,  and  religious  characteristics  of  man  ho  must  be  in- 
wttbj  and  whi<"h  he  ought  to  have  realized  for  hira  in  a  jural 
•Dcfety  in  oT\ir*r  to  fuliill  the  ends  to  which  his  nature  calls  him/'  It 
tA  ant  *  with  such  a  doftnition  to  do  what  we  please  with  the 

MSMi.  .-  r-  .itic:a,and  w©  confess  a  sense  of  obligatton  to  Dr.  Wool- 
woj  for  not  baring  done  more  than  oonstniot  a  treatise  in  which, 
whalerer  t!ie  method  of  reasoning  may  be,  the  oonclasions  are  in 
Heoeral  only  those  which  agree  with  the  best  opinion  of  the  time  aa 
la  gorenitikoiiu  But,  taking  his  system  as  be  states  it^  a  fair  de- 
dnotioo  fraoi  manV  Gharactcristics  can  be  arrived  at  only  in  two 
WHjTlioHber  by  aoccpiiog  Dr.  Wool&ey's  statcmfint  of  it, or  by  taking 
tl»o  co>iiiiDO>ii  oootont  of  mankind  on  this  point;  the  fuirillment  of  the 
endu  to  which  bi«  nature  calls  htm  munt  be  got  at  in  the  same  way* 
So  that  we  aro  really  vt^y  much  whore  we  were  at  the  beginning, 
potwllhstaiiillny  the  important  asstunpUons  at  the  outset* 
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Wo  have  not  the  space  to  disctiBs  Dr,  Wool«oy*t  tre^tUo  i2| 
deserves,  and  we  merely  desire  to  point  out  here  certain  deCocIs 

the  philosophical  fuuudations  he  lays  down  at  the  out^  '     ' 

vent  us  from  being  ablo  to  regard  the  book  as  a  conti 
enoe,  properly  so  called.     The  great  test  of  true  science  is  tiie 
Bibility  of  successful  prediotion,  and  the  most  perfect  tUus^tnitiaii 
that  given  by  astronomy,  in  the  case  of  verified  predictions  of 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Science  has,  however,  tit 
the  domain  of  human  social  life  so  Uttlo  as  yet,  that,  in  most  of 
branches  relating  to  law  and  government,  prediction  U  not  thou, 
of,  except  in  an  empirical  way,  as  a  forecast  of  things  liktdy  to  hap? 
pen  in  the  future  from  what  has  happened  in  the  past.    But  here 
there  true  science  has  made  its  appearance,  most  notably  in  poll 
economy,  but  also  in  matters  not  connected  with  economics*     As 
been  pointed  out  by  an  able  writer  in  the  pages  of  this  Ruviinr, 
litical  economy  has  taken  its  place  among  the  sciences  in  precisely  tj 
same  way  that  astronomy  has.     The  science  proceeds  upt>u  the  po? 
late  of  man  as  an  animal  seeking  profit.      Abstracting  his 
qualities,  it  proceeds  to  declare  consequences  from  this  aaaumptkML 
Hence  the  objection  made  in  certain  quarters  of  recent  years,  to 
fioience,  tliat  it  overlooked  the  other  motives,  appctttei^  and  d< 
of  man,  is  not  merely  beside  the  point,  but  shows  an  - 
the  part  of  those  raising  it  for  the  discussion  of  the  h... 
is  precisely  by  this  abstraction  that  the  science  is  possible  aI  all. 
Now,  political  economy  proves  itself  to  be  a  true  science  h^ 
Bibility  of  successful  prediction.     The  laws  relating  to  curi' 
been  verified  over  and  OTer  again,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  m\ 
valuable  of  two  currencies  from  circulation*     The  law  of  profii-  ' 
that  of  demand  and  supply  are  verified  evtry  day  in  the  courtB, 
too,  in  law,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  ihi^ 
has  reached  the  position  of  a  true  science  (and  indeed  the 
part  of  it  must  always  remain  an  art)^  there  are  still  many  mat 
already  connected  with  it  which  have  been  rescue*! 
of  empiricism.      The  effect  of  certain  sorts  of  ]<  >r 

stance,  on  pauperism  and  on  crime — can  be  predicted  with  absolnf^i 
eertaiuty,  and  the  theory  of  its  action  Uas  well  understot>d  aa  that 
of  gravity.  Bo,  too,  with  polities,  there  are  certain  lawa  which  cao 
DOW  be  formulated  with  considernblc  precision.  The  effect  of  ao 
elective  judiciary  combined  with  nnivcnuil  sifffragn  can  be  foni 
with  certainty  ;  so  cah  the  olPect  on  admin tstratiTO  fnaiihlnery 
rotation  in  offioet.    Wo  do  not,  any  longer,  io  either  case,  aak 
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lUy  wlmt  bas  been  foimd  to  bo  tbe  effect  of  these  systems  in 
past ;  but  we  inquire  on  wbat  motives,  appetiteSi  and  desires  of 
judge  the  aystcm  of  election  bj  a  wide  popular  constituency 
Finding  tlmt  they  act  necessarily  on  motives  the  activity  of 
tend  to  make  him  unjust,  oppressive,  partial,  and  corrupt, 
ly  to  aacriitce  the  interests  of  the  public  to  his  own,  we  infer 
ftl  all  this  will  tend  to  make  him  a  bad  judge  ;  and  we  shall  have 
I  hesitation  in  predicting  that  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  in 
by  community  having  such  a  judiciary  to  have  judicial  scandals  and 
Ibad  administration  of  justice.  And  so  in  the  other  case  we  have 
laeotiooed^ 

In  order  to  advance  political  science  in  this  direction,  it  is  neces- 
ttry  to  fbUow  tbia  true  scientiiio  method  :  that  is,  to  abstract  from 
per«ofis  charged,  under  any  form  of  government,  with  the  per- 
Boe  of  particular  duties,  all  other  than  their  otlicial  qualities, 
1  then  aak  ourselves  what  effect  on  them  in  their  official  character 
this  ar  that  political  arrangement  result  io..     A  great  and  per- 
t*  i  valuable  part  of  the  I^ederalUt  consists  of  specula- 

kind,  directed  to  ascertaining  the  probable  effect  on 
3tdent,  judges,  senators,  etc.,  etc,  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
Tlbe  Uait&d  States.  Political  science  had  already,  at  the  time  of 
JP^dercUist^  made  such  advances  that  the  speculations  of  Hamil- 
>n,  and  Jay,  have  been  generally  verified  by  the  event. 
of  course,  is  but  a  small  branch  of  political  science ;  but, 
bio  the  narrow  limits  that  it  covers,  it  is  true  science.  The  chief 
bat  we  find  with  Dr,  Woolaey's  treatise  is  that  it  is  not  science 
^but  either,  first,  an  encyclopedic  statement  of  facts  connected 
"with a  vmriety  of  political  systems  or  experiments;  or,  second,  a  high- 
ly-ooolosed  medley  of  principles  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  philosopbtes 
wUeh  do  not  advance  the  subject,  and  indeed  would  naturally  tend 
to  iikdnce  the  reader  to  believe  that  political  science  was  something 
fte  al^hfrmy  or  astrology.  Dr.  Woolsey  is  bound,  if  he  discusses 
i%to  at  all,  to  adopt  or  reject  the  theory  of  natural  rights.  We 
oaaot  make  out  that  he  does  either.  On  the  first  pages  of  his  book 
be  stales,  as  the  object  of  what  he  calls  a  "  just ''  state  (it  is  obvious 
t^  thij  term  is  incapable  of  precise  definition),  the  protection  of 
peraonal  rights.  But,  perceiving  that  this  limits  his  abstract  state 
tfi  a  jurisdiction  beyond  which  all  actual  states  go,  he  adds  that  it 
•  lias  otlier  most  important  objects  placed  before  it "  (page  2),  It 
would  *  '  -  -  >ir!g  to  know  what  these  objects  are,  but  how  are 
tu  .  3  f     If,  as  he  says  (page  4),  the  iudividual  must^ 
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**  in  order  to  fulfil  hifi  work  in  the  world,"  have  certain  **  pow« 
action  "  (rights),  and  these  powers  of  action  arc  **  lodged  in  the  tod 
yidual  by  nations  "  (page  6),  it  would  seem  as  if  the  fimt  thing  fttf 
the  state  to  do  was  to  find  out  what  the  work  to  be  fulfilJed  waji,  and 
then  give  the  appropriate  powers  of  action  or  rights.  But,  oti  thfl 
contrary,  we  find  (page  4)  that  **  society  was  never  meant  to  bo  ihe 
principal  means  by  which  the  perfection  of  the  individual  was  to  be 
secured.*'  From  these  few  quotations  it  Is  obvious  that  the  fuodft* 
mental  assumptions  of  Dr.  Woolsey^s  system  are  si  '  v  coitfti»!<i 

The  reason  is,  that  he  has  at  every  stage  introduc ;  ^^cal  coft^ 

ceptions  into  his  reasoning.     He  assumes  throughout^  as  he  njfl 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes.     He  does  not  regnrd  man  as  a  politicH 
animal,  but  as  ^^fultilling  a  work/*     Society  he  does  not  regard  sld| 
ply  as  an  organized  aggregation  of  individuals,  but  as  existion;^  for 
religious  ends.     Now,  we  do  not  say  that  this  is  untrue.     But  poli- 
tica  as  a  science  will  make  no  progress  while  such  considerations  ar«» 
admitted  to  its  discussions — and  this  for  a  very  simple  reason :  ^H 
two  people  are  agreed  about  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  ;  no  tiH 
people  are  agreed  as  to  the  religious  mission  of  man  or  of  the  atalfl 
and,  therefore,  in  any  discussion  into  whtoh  they  are  brought,  one  te^| 
of  it  is  practically  unknown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  variable  at  t^| 
pleasure  of  the  disputants.    That  politics  should  ever  be  npproach^| 
in  this  way,  shows  how  little  advanced  the  scientific  conception  olS 
ia*     If  any  one  were  to  begin  a  treatise  on  political  econopiT,  H 
even  on  law,  with  reference  to  the  ** mission"  of  the  state,  ami  dj 
fulfillment  of  the  individual's  "work  in  the  world,**  and  the  fiofll 
oauaeSi  and  make  them  part  of  his  argument,  he  would  simply  be 
regarded  as  an  unscientific  man.     But  in  p<<l    '  are  still,  as  a 

Comtean  would  say,  in  the  theological  or  n*       ,        joal  stsga;  m 
confess  to  a  disappointment  at  finding  the  fornier  head  of  one  ol  cgfl 
oldest  institutions  of  learning  doing  so  little  to  help  it  forward  9 
the  position  of  a  positive  science* 

In  what  we  have  said  we  have  simply  had  in  mtnd  the  phUoaopiip 
ical  portions  of  Dr.  Woolsey's  work  ;  with  regard  to  aU  tliat_^M| 
portion  which  discusses  prractical  political  questions^  and  tb«  l^^^| 
of  government,  what  he  haa  to  say  ia  often  valuable  and  inlcresttii^* 

2* — Mijths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy,     By  Riciuiii>  A.  PftOCTOfc 
New  York  :  G.  R  Putnam's  Sons.    1877*    8Ta,  pp.  vL-363,     J 

Tina  book  eonalsta  of  a  number  of  essays  on  matters  coaneetflj 
with  aatronomyi  of  a  popnlar  sort*     Mr.  Troctor  is  uo©  of  tlio  nor 
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number  of  English  $avanU  of  celebrity  who  have  devoted  a 
htrge  pari  of  their  time  to  the  popularization  of  the  science.  Scien- 
tific mc!ii  who  do  this  always  run  the  danger  of  arousing  the  suspicion 
■ad  disintsi  of  their  professional  brethren  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
^HW^*^  With  the  non -professional  public  ;  and  this  danger  Mn  Proc- 
tor has  not  escmped.  As  he  incurs  it  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
tbe  least  the  r  l:^  do  in  return  is  to  express  its  indebtedness  to 

Um  lor  his  Bei>  >'\  and  no  one  who  reads  his  present  book  can 

kil  to  feel  a  lively  gratitude  to  the  author.  The  **  myths  "  of  which 
il  gives  an  account  are,  some  of  them,  the  old  legends  (such  as  those 
vklDh  still  survive  in  the  names  of  the  constellations),  and  some  the 
later  invent  ions,  fancies,  and  paradoxes,  which  have  sprung  up  even 
in  the  broad  Siiientiiic  daylight  of  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapter  is  that  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  *^  Mys- 
tery of  thf  Pyramids,"  and  proposes  a  solution  of  it,  which  is,  to  say 
the  Jea&t,  highly  ingenious.  His  theory  is,  that  the  kings  who  sue- 
cmaiw^lj  erected  them  did  so  at  the  instance  of  astrologers,  and  for 
tke  parpose  of  having  their  horoscopes  calculated  and  their  lives  pro- 
tected (as  was  always  supposed  possible)  by  frequent  consultation 
'*  stars,  Mr,  Proctor  points  out  that  many  if  not  all  the  facts 
wrt  Lijow  about  the  pyramids — their  shape,  the  fact  that  each  pyra- 
mid was  built  by  a  separate  king  (as  would  be  necessary  if  the  pur- 
pose  rtlatad  to  each  one^s  individual  life),  and  so  on — are  all  explicable 
on  hti  thaory,  but  not  on  any  of  those  usually  advanced.  He  has 
also  somi»  very  eurious  speculations  on  the  antiquity  of  the  eonstella- 
tlon-llg^res^  or  rather  on  their  origin,  founded  on  astronomical  cal- 
onlalaofis  as  to  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars  in  them  in  periods 
of  mooto  anUquity ;  and  ho  gives  a  perhaps  unnecessarily  full  ao- 
oocmt  ol  the  once-famons  **  moon-hoax  " — a  story  which  does  not 
bdflrfaten  the  resatlcr^s  retpe'^t  for  the  condition  of  Dublio  intelligence 
in  Uiia  ooimify  forty  years  since. 


9.^The  Lift  and  IF^rAr  of  ChrUt     By  Oram^cGnAH   Gkikie, 
D.  a    New  York :  D,  Applcton  &  Co.    1877.    2  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 

Ds.  Gkckjii  states  in  his  preface  that  he  baa  tried  to  restore  as 
far  aa  posaible  the  world  in  which  Christ  moved,  the  country  ia 
which  be  lived,  the  p«M>plc  among  whom  ho  grew  up  and  ministered, 
the  religioti  in  which  ho  was  trained,  in  fact  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
camstanoea  and  events  neoosaary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  his  life* 
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Of  course,  such  a  work  does  not  profess  to  be  critical  It  aims  rather 
at  being  interesting.  Dr.  Geikie  has  drawn  for  his  materials  upon 
every  available  source.  From  Ewald  to  Renan,  and  from  Milman  to 
the  author  of  ^^  Ecce  Homo,"  he  has  taken  everything  that  came  to 
his  hand,  and  has,  as  a  result,  produced  a  book  which,  considering  the 
popular  object  in  view,  is  very  successful  It  is  profusely  illustrated ; 
the  style  is  picturesque,  not  to  say  turgid  ;  and  much,  if  not  all,  the 
information  highly  interesting.  It  is  not  a  book  for  students,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  summary  manner  of  disposing  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  adopted.  In  voL  i., 
pp.  457  and  679,  Dr.  Geikie  says  : 

"  We  owe  oar  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  following  the  temp- 
tation, to  the  narrative  of  the  foartb  Gospel,  written  after  the  others.  The 
splendor  of  tlie  later  ministry  in  Galilee  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the 
humbler  begionings  of  the  earlier  period,  in  the  other  Gospels,  so  that 
they  are  almost  passed  over  by  theoL  Uappily,  however,  John  preserves 
for  us,  in  comparative  detail,  the  incidents  of  these  ^ent  months  in  which 
the  public  life  of  Jesus  was  slowly  opening  into  full  flower.  How  much 
would  have  been  lost  had  his  record  not  been  given  I  There  Is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  glimpses  they  supply  of  the  early  spring-time  of  the  Saviour's 
ministry ;  a  tender  fragrance  all  their  own.*' 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  he  adds : 

"  I  confoss  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  would  seek  to  invali- 
date the  fourth  Gospel  To  me  it  carries  its  evidence  in  itself,  for  of  it,  as  of 
him  of  whom  it  tells  us,  we  may  confidently  say,  *  Never  man  spake  like 

thia' " 

"  Critics ''  who  examine  any  external  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gosp>el  would  hardly  have  much  patience  with 
this  way  of  treating  the  question.  But,  as  he  says.  Dr.  Geikie  is  no 
critic.  His  object  is  picturesque  and  readable  sacred  biography,  and 
in  this  he  succeeds. 


4. — New  Ireland.     By  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Louth.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1878.     Pp.  532. 

The  history  of  Ireland  during  this  century  presents  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  gradual  but  steady  extinction  of  bitter  religious 
hatred  and  class  feuds  by  means  of  social  and  political  reform,  end- 
ing in  the  elevation  of  the  people  from  a  condition  not  £ar  removed 
from  that  of  savages  to  that  of  an  industriona,  free,  modem  com- 
munity.   Through  this  period  Mr.  Sullivan  has  lived,  himself  taking 
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put  In  manj  ot  tho  stormy  scenes  which  make  up  its  annals,  and 
Ui  book  consists  cbieliy  of  sketches  of  the  most  interesting  events 
oC  recent  In&h  history.  It  is  &  book  which  ought  to  be  widely  read 
CO  this  country,  where  delusions  on  the  subject  of  British  tyranny 
and  tho  aspirations  of  Irish  agitators  have  been  the  source  of  much 
■rimndefsUinding,  &nd  even  loss  of  property  and  life.  It  is  only  a 
tarn  joftfs  since  one  of  the  anniversaries  celebrated  regularly  in  the 
ilreeU  of  New  Vork  with  violence,  riot,  and  not  infrequently  blood- 
diBd,  wms  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^  The  Irish  vote  has  al- 
wm]r»  been  a  powerful  force  in  city  politics*  We  have  seen  native* 
Ameficao  mayors  masquerade  in  Irish  colors,  and  heard  native- 
AsBericati  orators  arouse  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  natlvc-Amencaii 
ittiieiices  by  glowing  descripUous  of  the  wrongs  of  Erin.  We  have 
kd  eTeo  an  Irish  republic  established  on  our  soil,  and  had  our 
ewillililj  laws  defied  by  Irish  expeditions  setting  out  from  within 
nor  bardera  to  prey  upon  neighbors  with  whom  we  were  at  peace, 
ll*f«4^^  all  this,  we  were  dependent  on  Ireland  for  half  a  century  for 
dooiestio  aervico — reason  enough  of  itself  for  a  keen  interest  in  the 
pfQ^greaa  of  the  country* 

The  fundamental  mistake  we  made  at  the  outset  in  dealing  with 
the  Iriab,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reads  Mr.  SuUivan^s 
book,  is  in  treating  them  like  citizens  of  a  modem  civilized  state, 
aocoalocxied  to  well-defined  rights,  to  respect  for  life  and  property,  to 
the  eiercfae  of  political  franchises,  and  haWng  political  feelings, 
aiiii%  desires,  and  ambitions,  only  different  from  our  own  in  the  fact 
thai  Uiay  had  been  suppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  On  the  contrary, 
thm  Irish  who  emigrated  here  until  very  recent  times  came  from  a 
ooialfy  in  which  the  mass  of  the  population  bad  never  emerged  ^m 
th«  daP'K^cmdition,  in  which  they  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  politi- 
ad  oombtnatton,  as  we  understand  it,  or  to  parliamentary  customs, 
bul  followed  blindly,  with  absolute  confidence,  the  leaders  whom 
tbey  bad  been  taught  to  trust,  not  because  they  had  by  any  rational 
prooeaa  arrired  at  a  belief  in  a  coincidence  of  aims,  but  because 
irttbor  it  waa  a  matter  of  religion  to  trust  them,  or  a  matter  of  inheri- 
laooc^  or  b^fauao  in  some  faction-light  they  had  proved  their  friend- 
•Upu  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  English  were 
aooaatOBiftd  to  apeak  of  the  Irish  "  savages,*'  and  wo  are  not,  even 
cm  tbii  flkle  of  the  Atlantic,  unfamiliar  with  the  repression  ^^wild 
Iriib  ** — ndther  t»pithf*t  lH*ing  given  in  derision,  but  growing  nut 
vi  thi»  actual  oondition  of  thf  papulation.  The  **Bta^  Irishman,*' 
for  whoni  >fr.  Sallivaii,  lo  oominon  witli  all  true  patriots^  has  a 
Toi.  caxvi. — xo.  260  13 
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supreme  ooatempt,  was,  after  ail^  a  sort  of  laudable  esiheilc 
promiae  between  the  barbarian  himself  and  a  certain  uleal  wbldk 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  kept  in  view — equally  diatanin 
the  type  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  type  into  whki 
form  has  finally  developed  it.     But  we  are  treapaasing  on  Mr.  Si 
livan^s  ground*     In  his  book  will  be  found  a  good  many  liv^f 
sketches — now  and   then  perhaps  a   little  too   Irish   in   tunr,  bul 
always  entertaining — beginning  with  quite  a  charming  pt€tur« 
the  Ireland  of  his  boyhood,  and  coming  down  to  the  year  of 
1877. 


6. — Modern  Philosophy  from  De^eariea  to    Sehoptnhauer 
Hartmann,     By   Fii.\jfcis   Bowbn,  A*  M.,  Alford  Profeaaor 
Natural  Religion  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Collegia 

On  taking  up  this  work  we  were  partially  misled  by  its  titl^, 
is  by  no  means  a  history  of  modern  philosophy  from  DeBcartes 
Hartmann  ;  for  it  says  little  or  nothing  of  the  foretooet  lUI 
among  British  philosophers,  and  omits  even  many  Gei^nooa 
are  included  in  all  other  histories  of  philosophy.  One  cbftptcrl 
giiren  to  Berkeley,  but  only  the  merest  mention  to  Bacon,  Hnbb 
Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  Mill,  Hamilton,  Caldrrwood^ 
Bain  ;  and,  out  of  the  whole  line  of  German  metaphyslciana  belweeci 
Leibnitz  and  Hartmann,  Prof.  Bo  wen  discusses  only  the  doo^ 
trine s  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  S  ' 
tells  us,  indeed,  in  his   preface,  that  it  has  not  1m  -    ^wj  ( 

write  a  complete  history  of  modern  philosophy,  but  to  present  a  (i| 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  systems  only  of  tbo^  great  ihinkc 
whose  writings  have  permanently  influenced  the  course  of  En 
thought.  V"et  surely  it  can  neither  be  aflirmcd  nor  taken  for  grants 
ed  that  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Locke  were  not  among  the  rao^  to* 
fluential  in  sliaping  modem  thought,  and  that  Hume's  apeeulatioiia 
were  merely  a  minor  force  m  producing  the  great  n  Haii 

it  not  been  for  Bacon,  wo  might  have  known  neither  a  i  nor  m 

Berki^ley  nor  a  Locke  ;  had  it  not  been  for  Locke^  we  aaiglil  ooi 
bare  had  a  Hume  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Hu  '  t  ool 

haTe  aeen  an  Immanuel  Ksmt.     In  fact,  the  mC^  ^h!  ta 

modern  European  pliilosophy  appears  to  us  to  ha^e  been 
than  that  of  any  other  thinker,  not  excepting  Kant  btn»ell« 
**  Critique"  Pmt  Bowen  analyxes    and    expoimda  with    uni 
•ktUi     The  truth  ta  that,  considering  the  enormoua  labor  of 
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jBOM  ibo  works  of  &U  the  dlstmguishcd  philosophers  from  Bacon  and 
Daseartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  Prof,  Bowen,  with  all  his 
pallMice  &od  perseverance,  could  have  mastered  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  them,  and  that^  as  was  natural,  he  has  probablj  given  ua  a 
tlrtory  of  his  own  reading  and  thought — the  rise  and  progress  of 
cpeoulmtioii  in  his  own  Individual  mind.  And  for  this  we  are  abun- 
diiillj  thankful*  His  task  has  been  performed  so  well  that  the 
foftrictlon  of  it  is  a  recommendation,  and  we  are  better  instructed 
iod  more  gmtified  than  if  he  had  expatiated  over  a  wider  field. 
BTtQ  \ukd.  be  bestowed  on  us  nothing  more  than  his  admirable  trea* 
fiv  on  K&nt,  wo  should  have  been  kis  perpetual  debtors*  To  one 
wiio  is  not  a  German  scholar  Kant  cannot  be  made  intelligible  in  a 
OmoBlatioDi  and  we  do  not  know  where  so  complete  an  explaoatlon 
of  KBHt^s  philosophy  can  be  found  in  the  English  language  as  in 
PfoC  Bowcn^s  five  long  chapters  on  that  system. 

Hi*  two  chapters  on  Schopenhauer  are  extremely  interesting  as 
oofilajiilng  An  account  of  the  latest  development  but  one  of  German 
fpeeulatton. 

TTic  two  concluding  chapters  of  the  work — those  on  Hartmann^s 
l<i«aphj  of  the  Unconscious'* — are  equally  interesting,  and  for 
■  35imtUr  reason.  He  proves  that  the  philosophy  of  the  unconscious 
ii  m  greftt  improvement  upon  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer,  though 
btiUt  on  the  same  foundations.  But  we  cannot  go  all  the  way  with 
ktiD  when  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Hartmann  often  approaches 
tlM  tqtchtngs  of  Christianity.  No  Christian  believes  in  an  uncon- 
adooi  Intellect.  To  all  believers  an  intelligence  without  conscious- 
tt«M  If  a  eootradicttoo  In  terms.  Nemo^  ceu  potins  ni/y  sentet^  nUi 
mniiai  Bt  stntire, 

Wr  rrooromcnd  Prof.  Bowen's  volume  to  all  students  of  philoso- 
pby  as  bringing  down  its  history  to  its  latest  period,  and  containing 
Ibe  trtAeU  thotiglik  of  an  avowed  Christian  philosopher  on  the 
fTOftl  flnbjeeL 


t^'^CiMUfarviitm  Piciwtm    in  Ptoie  and   Verse,     By  BaNjAMm 
PjkMMi  New  Tork  :  Hurd  &  Houghton;  Cambridge, 

The  I^  PrcM.     1878.     8vo,  pp.  344. 

SoMM  of  tli<»  alcelcbes  contained  in  this  volume  originally  ap- 
peared In  the  Omriand  Monthly^  but  they  have  been,  the  author 
faf»,  •*  iviotiobed "  for  this  volume.  His  aim  has  been,  as  he 
modestly  mjm^  tocrtXy  to  girc  a  few  pictures  of  Callforuia  scenery 
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from  Nature,  true  to  local  color  and  form,  and  barely  iDdieating  tj 
"salient  characteristics  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  rocky  sirxic 
ure»"     The  book  consists  partly  of  verse,  which,  Mr.  Avery  telLs 
makes  no  poetical  pretension.     But^  whether  it  does  or  not,  son 
of  it  contains  much  better  poetry  than  is  written  in  verges  whiq 
make  a  great  deal  of  such  pretension.      We  have  not  space 
quote,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  in  proof  of  th 
truth  of  what  we  say,     Mr.  Avery's  **  Pictures "  would  make,  wil] 
some  revision,  a  guide-book  of  a  very  high  order ;  bat  the  pr 
style  would  need  a  little  looking  after  by  some  remorseless  re-" 
viser. 


7. — Monty  and  Legal  Tender  in  (he  United  State^^     By  H, 
LiNDERMAN,  Director  of  the  Mint.     New  York  :  G,  P.  Put 
Sons.     1877.    12mo,  pp.  x.^173. 

In  this  little  manual  Mr.  Linderman  has  collected  the  hiws  rel 
ing  to  coiaagc,  legal  tender,  and  the  money  standard.     The  info 
niation  at  the  present  time,  when  the  currency  question  is  underg 
ing,  as  it  usually  docs  in  Congress  at  least  every  five  years,  a  the 
ough  reexamination,  is  valuable.     Mr.  Linderman  does  not  share  tb 
delusions  of  the  silver  agitators,  and  his  opinions  on  the  subject  i 
resumption  and  silver  coinage  are  such  as  we  could  wish  every  oo 
connected  with  the  financial  administration  of  the  country  held. 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the  issue  of  forced  paper  legal- 
tender  currency  by  the  Government  is  invalid  under  the  f'  x-i 
tion  ;  but,  as  he  is  aware  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supremt 
the  subject,  we  hardly  understand  his  position — though,  to  spezik 
with  reverence,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Supreme  Court  itself  doe 


8.—  Victor  Hugo :  Bistoire  cTun  Crime— Mpositiofi  d^un  Thnoin 
I.  Premiere  Journey  —  JLe  Ghet-apens^     IL  Dtuxlifrm  JoHm\ 
— La  Lutt'€,    Paris  :  CAXLMJjrx  Lfivr,  ^diteur.    Ancienne  Mai 
Michel  lAvy  Frtsres.     1877.     8vo. 

TwENTT-FiTK  yeats  ago,  or  even  twelre — nay,  even  five  or  alje^ 
this  book  would  hnve  l>een  regarded  on  all  hands  as  the  most  in 
tant  of  the  day.    It  is  the  narration,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
rablo  coup  d^ttat  of  1851,  which  put  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  tliroij 
of  France,  and   that  eye-witness  one  of  the  most  n-  f 
Frenchmen.     It  was  written  at  the  time,  and  by  a 
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ti  I  IS  :i.jv  (Irst  sees  the  light^  twenty-six  years  after  the  event, 
rb  :i  Fra  ti »  ,  aftor  two  revolutions,  a  disastrous  foreign  war,  and  a 
i:\niiMit  'rrn^'Tit  of  her  territory,  again  has  been  trembling  on  the 
\^\  ir.-t5fcine  tumult.  Napoleon  is  disgraced  and  dead,  his 
is  :  r  if^ht  to  an  end,  his  family  in  exUe  ;  and  Victor  Hugo, 
eiilect  by  him  in  1851,  denounces  him,  over  his  grave,  as  a  traitor  to 
Fimoce.  Here,  one  would  think,  we  have  materials  enough  for  pub> 
Gc  interest,  and  the  book  itself  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  it.  It  is 
^Kiittofi,  oa  the  title  indicates,  more  in  tlie  manner  of  a  novel  than  of 
^^Wlorj  ;  but  the  style  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  subject,  for  all  the 
\  pvents  r<»oiiiitecl  are  to  the  last  degree  sensational.  It  sufi'ers  some- 
F  -^  - '  fmro  the  fact  that  it  comes  oat  in  parts.  The  promise  held 
[  i  the  **Giiet-apens''  and  the  **  Lutte"  will  no  doubt  be  amply 

twIoeiiMKl  in  the  forthcoming  "  Massacre,"  "  Victoiie,"  and  "  Chute," 
«liidi  form  the  subject  of  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and  the  con* 

lite  mind  turns  back  involuntarily,  in  reading  this  French  account 
of  tbe  doings  of  the  Man  of  December  and  his  motley  crowd  of  co- 
eoiiflptratorSi  to  Kinglake's  English  description.  Both  writers  treat 
tii«  evmis  in  a  highly-picturesque  manner,  and  Kinglake  was  under 
dbatlvmntages  of  a  certain  kind  in  being  a  foreigner.  Yet  does  not 
Victor  Hugo  labor  under  disadvantages  of  his  own  in  being  a  French- 
niaii  ?  Tbexe  always  arises  a  feeling  in  the  reader^s  mind,  on  meeting 
witli  Prooch  accounts  of  French  political  or  revolutionary  movements, 
tbst  they  have  not  the  good-fortune  to  know  how  singularly  their 
petCorfoanoeii  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  people  accustomed  to  con- 
fftttutioiial  government*  To  an  Englishman  or  American  they  al* 
wmyi  ^^'-^  taole  of  a  conflict  between  constitu- 

donal  fia|>  tendency  to  the  most  unconstitutional 

and  iiregutar  f>olitical  beliavior.  Hence  French  politics  has  always 
Ui  otir  ryes  a  little  of  the  spectacular  and  dramatic  about  it,  and  the 

I  ilrama  is  nevi^r  to  us  more  than  half  serious.  Thackeray,  in  his  **  Next 
^Hboficb  R^volution/^  has  admirably  burlesqued  this  aspect  of  French 

^bln  I  but  to  a  Frenchman  there  is,  of  course,  no  burlesque  about 
it,  Hc!  cannot  see  why  it  is  amusing  that  a  people  who  do  not  know 
wbai  hahiOM  cofpUM  is,  should  insist  nn  trial  by  jury  ;  or  why,  if  they 
dci  aoi  tgndemlnQd  that  the  responsibility  of  oflUccrs  of  government  for 
iUe^gml  acta  and  a  treo  election  is  an  unheard*of  thing,  they  should 
'  mticli  wli    '  ■  1  a  repnUie  or  a  COD- 

•  Imoiianii  .:^^ent  En^liahmeci,  or 

Amedoani,  are  ofteo  able  to  dtooiiai  Ffeoch  queatiaiia  better  Uiaa 
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the  French  themselves,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to 
that  Kinglake's  will,  as  a  history,  supersede  Victor  HugoV   As  a  si 
the  "  Histoire  d'un  Crime "  will  bear  comparison  with  the  anlhof^ 
other  works  in  narrative  power,  while  it  has  besides  the  adva 
of  beiDg  true. 


9. — The  House  Beautiful.  EsaajfB  on  Beds  and  TabUa^  StooU  i 
Candlesticks,  By  Clabbkcb  Cook.  New  York  :  Scribi 
Armstrong  &  Co.     1878.    8vo,  pp.  336. 

A  YBAB  or  two  since  the  English  press,  and.  If  we 
right,  our  own  to  a  slight  extent  as  well,  undertook  an  tn%*«9t!| 
of  the  mysterious  relations  existing  between  the  uianufactiirrrs  of 
pianos  and  the  noble  army  of  pianists.  The  result  of  the  inqoiiy 
seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  piano-mannfacturera  had  succe^ 
by  means  of  the  control  of  concert-halls,  and  by  combinations  will 
managers,  in  reducing  the  pianist  to  a  condition  not  far 
from  slavery.  He  is,  it  appears,  not  allowed  to  play  on  ar 
ment  he  pleases,  but  is  bound  to  use  the  pianos  of  the  partic 
maker  who  has  established  his  sway  over  the  territorj*  the 
selects  for  his  professional  tour.  If  he  is  not  Inclined  to 
instrument,  he  Hnds  it  impossible  to  effect  an  engagement ;  and  ^ 
the  artist,  longing  to  *' interpret"  his  favorite  oompoier— it 
even  be  himself — is  forced  to  pound  out  the  praises  of  the  wcH- 
known  manufacturer  Smith  or  Jones.  At  some  concerts  wo  hate 
seen  Smith's  name  conspicuously  displayed  on  a  pljicard  hanging  i 
the  instrument,  giving  Smith  for  the  time  being  far  more  fame  1 
was  allowed  to  Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Schubert.  It  was  pouit« 
out,  at  the  time  these  disclosures  were  madc^  that  the  practioe  ( 
enslaving  pianists,  and  making  them  advertising  agents,  waa  crael 
and  corrupt,  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  debase  art,  and  waa  an  inpch 
sition  on  the  public. 

We  fear  very  much  that  Mr.  Cook's  book  will  expoae  htm  in  aome 
quarters  to  the  charge  of  tr3rtng  to  establish  a  relation  beflween  an* 
thors  and  venders  of  domestic  funiiture,  similar  to  that  said  lo  exist 
betwcet  -  and  piano-nmkers.    He  has  in  "The  House  Besaii- 

ful^  at  I      ^       ^  us  he  says,  to  ;>erHuade  people  to  abandon  fasl 
and  pursue  the  paths  of  true  art  and  taste  in  furnishing  their  boits 
In  this  he  is  doing  his  duty  as  an  artist  and  a  Htixer      -  '   '  '     rnti 
induci;  New-Yorkers  to  carry  out  this  reform,  ncit  t 
by  whole  blocks  and  streets,  he  would  be  entitled  to  much  pubhe  grati* 
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Bet,  in  liis  aeal  he  has,  unfortunately^  rt  seems  to  us,  refused 
eooiine  himself  to  general  criticism  of  existing  fashions,  and  to 
^Qoorml  itidicatjons  of  correct  principles  of  construction  and  decora- 
tioct  la  furniture,  and  insists  on  teUing  us  to  what  stores  we  should  go 
tei  puttibaae  the  things  of  the  sort  he  describes,  and  incidentally  in- 
dii%M  in  a  good  deal  of  praise  of  all  the  persons  (except  himself) 
ooooemed  in  getting  up  the  book  which  contains  tbe  information  he 
IB  tdod  eiKiQgfa  to  give.  We  are  told  (p.  16)  thai  the  excellence  of 
^  woodcuts  is  due  **  to  the  long  experience  and  to  the  patient 
I  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake ; "  that  the  good  luck  of  liaving  Mr.  Drake's 
rioe^  b  due  to  the  excellent  management  of  Scr%bner*s  Month- 
thai  the  book  **  must  long  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  art,"  because 
ieoalatns  ^'  the  drawing  of  Francis  Latbrop  and  the  engraving  of 
Marsh ;*^  and  (p.  17)  that  the  ** cover  of  the  book"  is  due  to 
r«  Dante!  Cottier ;  while  there  is  also  a  complimentary  notice  of  his 
,  anil  of  Mr,  James  S.  Inglis,  its  representative  here.  On  page 
we  Ittam  that  we  had  better  buy  our  carpets  of  the  houses  of 
Mnrris  &  Co.  and  Cottier  &  Co. ;  that  *'  William  Pollock,  carpet- 
manufacturer,  937  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  second  door  below 
'nMi&h  Slri  *  •  M  turns  out  a  carpet  that  it  is  well  to  have ;  (p.  33) 
tltti  Veiit  irs  of  the  "finer  kinds"  are  to  be  found  at  "such 

aliopa  ai  those  of  **Sypher  or  Mr.  Hawkins."    We  have  not  counted 
- 1-~  -^jmlnyf  of  reoommendations  like  these  scattered  through  the  book, 
Ijoy  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  to  an  enemy  of  carnest- 
i»eaa  and  truth  in  furniture,  to  one  of  the  ungodly,  in  short,  ground 
for  a  dkarge   that   the  work,  while   ostensibly  designed  to  further 
art  and  tast^«  is  rcatly  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  elaborate  puff 
arpet-manufacturcr,  037  Market  Street,  Phila- 
1  persons  who  are  mentioned  with  such  favor. 
We  fear  that  this  criticism  may  suggest  itself  to  captious  critics, 
>r«  WG  tak«  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  no  one  who 
Cook's  reputation  would  for  a  moment  think  him  capable 
ding  himself  to  such  an  attempt,  and  that  his  energetic  praises 
.»   ii#c  |i«rsons  referred  to  mereJy  come  from  a  genuine  desire  to 
makf*  tlifir  merits  known.     It  is  a  sad  thought  that  the  world  is  so 
full  fif  drerption  and  ccirrtiption  thsit  cxplmiations  of  this  sort  are 
m-rt-m^aifj^  ami  it  is  a  proof  of  Mr,  Cbok's  childlike  simplicity  that  this 
*\i!i  rriitciJiiii  slioQld  apparently  never  even  have  occurred  to 

With  regard  to  tbe  bcxik  wis  may  now  say,  without  violating  the 
rcader'i  »efiae  of  proprielVf  that  it  ia  the  handsomest  of  the  season ; 
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that  it  contains  many  pleasing  cuts,  and  that  most  of  its  suggestions 
are  valuable ;  that  those  who  follow  them  will  find  their  lives  ren- 
dered brighter  and  happier,  though  perhaps  not  cheaper,  bj  doing 
so ;  while  those  who  persist  in  their  present  course,  and  go  on  buying 
the  wrong  kind  of  candlesticks  or  beds  or  tables  or  stools,  will  live 
all  their  lives  and  finally  die  in  disgusting  darkness  and  ignorance : 
and  we  may  add  that,  by  the  laws  governing  the  inheritance  of  per- 
sonal property,  their  sins  will  be  visited  upon  their  next  of  kin  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 


10. — TTie  Booh  of  Gold,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Johk  TowNSsan) 
Tbowbbidge.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1878.    Pp.  81. 

This  collection  of  verse  consists  of  five  poems,  three  having  a 
moral  tendency — one  being  apparently  intended  for  a  satire  on  so- 
cial shams  and  vanities ;  and  one,  called  ^*  Tom's  come  Home,"  one 
of  those  nondescript  efforts  usually  put  down  in  household  books  of 
poetry  either  as  '^  Poems  of  the  Affections,''  or  under  the  head  of 
"  Miscellaneous."  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  very  popular  poet  With- 
out knowing  anything  about  it,  we  should  be  willing  to  wager  that 
more  persons  have  read  bis  poems  than  have  read  those  of  Lowell, 
Tennyson,  and  Bryant,  combined ;  and,  if  popularity  be  the  test,  he 
is  more  successful  than  any  one  of  the  three.  The  secret  of  his 
popularity  is  his  ability  to  express  in  easy  verse  the  common — ^not 
to  say  trite — morality  of  e very-day  life.  "  The  Book  of  (Sold,"  for 
instance,  recounts  the  reclamation  of  the  gambler  from  the  paths  of 
vice  by  means  of  a  book  containing  moral  maxims  (emphasized  by 
being  written  in  verse,  and  printed  in  italics).  The  author  of  this 
book,  one  Charles  Masters  by  name,  is  an  opium-eater,  and  dies  in 
great  misery,  the  redeemed  gambler  only  coming  in  in  time  to  re- 
ceive his  dying  words.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  we  ought  not 
to  cat  opium,  or  gamble,  or,  we  may  add,  commit  suicide,  as  the 
hero  of  the  tale  was  just  about  to  do  when  saved  by  "  The  Book  of 
Gold."  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Fishing-Boat "  is  a  sea-side  story  illus- 
trating the  wickedness  of  boys  who  neglect  their  father's  orders  with 
regard  to  fishing-boats,  and  thus  involve  maritime  families  in  great 
perils.  '^  The  Ballad  of  Arabella  "  is  one  of  those  ^miliar  pieces 
of  satire  indulged  in  more  frequently  by  newspaper  wags  than  by 
gnomic  poets  like  Mr.  Trowbridge,  directed  at  the  supposed  habit  of 
fashionable  women  of  wearing  enormous  quaotities  of  false  hair  and 
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falws  teeth,  which  at  critical  periods  of  their  lives  come  off  or  out^ 
iliU3  c?xp»>dtng  Dot  merel}'  their  uakedueeSj  but  the  hollowness,  insin- 
cerity, and  wickedness  of  "  society."  All  these  poems,  except  the 
Iskst^  wkich  we  protest  against  in  the  name  of  society  and  woman  as 
a  liJjel,  are  unobjectionable  in  sentiment  and  smooth  in  versification* 
Tbej  a^rve  a  double  purpose,  for  they  not  only  convey  moral  lessons 
i;  1*1  and  intelligible  form  to  one  class  of  readers,  but  to  an- 

V  may  afford  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  the  thought  that 
there  exists  any  class  of  readers  so  infantile  in  mind  as  to  read  them 
with  interest.     Nevertheless  it  is  so. 

We  may  not  improperly  regard  the  pabulum  furnished  by  Mr. 

Tiowbridge  as  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  that  provided  by  Mr, 

upper.     It  would  not  be  difficulty  after  becoming  well  grounded  in 

upper,  to  find  a  new  and  keen  pleasure  in  Trowbridge;  but  the 

Dphyte  should  beware  of  reversing  the  natural  order  of  progress, 

I  would  be  impossible  (we  say  it  with  the  kindest  of  feelings  to  Mr. 

upper),  after  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Trow- 

t*,  ever  to  go  back  to  **  Proverbial  Philosophy."     As  the  well- 

rUught  child  begins  with  pot-hooks,  and  thence  proceeds  to  letters 

the  alphabet,  so  should  the  child  of  larger  growth  begin  with 

bpper  and  work  up  to  Trowbridge.      Higher  levels  will  still  be 

en  to  him  after  he  has  mastered  both. 


ll* —  Vpper  Efjypt :  Its  People  and  Us  Products,  A  Descriptive 
Accoufit  of  the  Manners^  Customs^  Superstitions^  and  Occupa* 
Horn  of  the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley^  the  Desert,  and  the  Red 
Sea  Coast^  with  Sketches  of  the  Natural  Mistori/  and  Geology* 
By  C  B.  Klukzi^'Oek,  M.  D.,  with  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  Dn 
Georg  Schvreinfurth.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
1878.     8vo,  pp.  XV.-408. 

Db.  Kxuxztkoeb  left  Europe  in  1863  with  the  special  object  of 
ing  zotjiogical  investigations  and  collections  in  Egypt,  but  deter- 
Qed  at  the  same  time  to  study  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
1863  to  1869,  and  again  from  1872  to  1875,  he  lived  at  the 
Jpptff  Egyptian  seaport  of  Koseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  "  sanitary  or 
quAraotine  doctor,"  under  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  was  also 
BL^h  occupied  both  on  private  and  official  business  in  the  neighbor- 
:i  of  the  Nile  Valley  corresponding  io  the  ancient  Thebuid. 
i_'i.  ^^jhweinfurth  saya  in  his  preface,  *' there  could  hardly  be  a 
fUiT  way  of  »tud}ing  the  people  than  by  living  among  them  in  this 
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way,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  professton  wUoh  mote,  perhaf 
than  any  other  strips  the  Teil  from  all  disguises,  and  rereals  llie_ 
dailj  life  of  a  coromunity  as  it  reaJly  goes  on.  Of  course,  any  wc 
on  Egypt  immediately  suggests  Lane,  and  the  first  question  lo 
asked  is,  *  \^^at  does  a  new  author  give  us  that  Lane  had  not 
us  already?'"  This  question  Dr.  Scbweinfurth  atjd  the  author  i 
Bwer  as  follows :  Lane  almost  exclusively  confioed  himself  to  life  in 
large  town.  His  field  of  observation  was  the  City  of  the  Calif 
**with  the  innumerable  festivals  and  the  pleasure-loving  popuVncel 
an  absolute  monarch's  capital,"  Dr.  Klunzinger  has  seen  Efi 
life  in  a  more  varied  aspect- 
He  has  produced  a  work  of  great  value,  a  most  interestmg  aeoa* 
mulation  of  facts,  and  such  a  description  of  the  acttial  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  tjmoa* 
lation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done  by  the  best  hands, 
even  with  this  defect  the  author's  literary  ability  is  seen  to  be  of  I 
mean  order.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  descriptive  power,  as  tbe 
page  of  his  book  bears  witness : 

**  We  are  atanding  upon  a  mound  of  rubbish,  entirely  destUtit^  of  ve^*eia- 
tion;  above  us  the  deep-blue  cloudless  vault  of  beavon  ;  a  gr- 
guards  us  &om  beiag  scorched  by  the  glowing  rays  of  a  vert  i 
and  transparent  is  the  atmosphere  that  the  ejc  can  wnndcr  unimp«d^  to 
tbe  distant  horizon,  and  take  in  every  detail  of  the  surrouatllng  Inndjicape. 
Verdant  crops,  interspersed  at  intervals  by  groves  of  palm*trccs,  cloth«  the 
level  valley  that  stretches  away  toward  the  north ;  and  through  U  a 
river  pursues  its  winding  course,  lending  moisture  and  fertilization  to 
arid  soil.  Eastward  and  westward  the  green  valley  is  hounded — ^th«I 
separation  being  sharply  defined— by  the  bore^  yellowish -gray  deserl;^ 
flometiniea  toaet  itself  in  gentlj -rising  plateaus^  over  which  the  ey^ 
reach,  sometimeB  tertnlnating  suddenly  in  precipitous,  ruclgr  hills. 

**  At  onr  feet  lies  a  confused  and  labyrintbine  collection  of  hoitiiM  tot 
ing  a  considerable  town.    The  houses,  built  of  crude,  nnhurnt  bricks^ 
mostly  on©  stery  high^  flat-roofed,  pierood  with  few  af)ertaroi  for  Hght, ) 
often  growing  narrower  toward  the  top,  in  the  nr  AmhS  thcfle~ 

rbo  a  number  of  tnll  minarets^  largo  etipolas  wit'  roofs,  ami 

neat>  qnadrangular,  battlemented  towers— the  la^^t  ilk  picretd 

with  namerooH  holcn,  in  which  the  pigeons  carry  c!.  ifTiv 

the  grayish  cUy-coh>r  of  the  houses  is  richly  relieved  by  tht  J| 

of  the  palms  and  other  trees  interspersed  araong  them,    il 
ings  show  slgni  of  decay,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ' 
With  difficulty  we  rauku  ont  streets  and  r 
hoases  i^Umding  apart  from  each  other 
h«rs  and  Ihere  larger  areaa  ar«  leli  free  from  biuldinf*.  *  ,  .  In  a 
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t  of  the  town  a  man  with  n  fall  beard  and  expressive  features  \b 
I  quietly  spreading  a  carpet  on  the  jGrround,  Hia  head  is  covered 
roll  of  iinen,  the  tarhon  ;  his  !>ocly,  bronzed  of  a  deep-brown 
■fc  in  coTelaped  in  a  full  togB  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  down  to  his 
^vlW  tiik€«  off  hia  red  slippers,  steps  devontly  and  compogedlj-  on  the 
{|i^  tvrnt  hit  face  toward  the  southeast  according  to  an  invarifible  rule, 
I  firooliutes  liioiself  before  the  Alxnightj.  In  another  spot  Bits  or  squata 
Ibo  econtrx,  who,  in  contemplative  mood,  imbibes  from  a  long  pipe 
I  tlsy  pop  the  permitted  laxnries  of  tobacco  and  coHee.  Hound  the 
iIm  himm  before  ««  a  ghost-like  being  steals,  the  whole  figure,  from 
I  Df  thd  head  to  Uie  feet— which  are  alone  visible — carefully  envel- 
ride  mantle,  wbicb  falls  in  ntunerous  folds.  We  arc  told  that  it  is 
*  tbo  fair  sex. 

ft  bavo  floeii  eooQgh,  even  though  we  had  been  carried  away  by  a 

\  tiM  dajrkocdi  of  the  night,  and  set  down  here  on  this  mound  of  d^hr{$^ 

I  know  tliat  we  are  standing  before  a  town  in  the  Hobammedan  East, 

Central  Enrope — much  farther  even  for  the  imagination  to 

I  the  land  of  the  Wcsit  beyond  the  Atlantic.    We  ore  on  the  classic 

'  firim«f  al  Nile,  fur  up  in  the  sonth  of  Egypt^  where  the  Mercury 

nth  century  has  indeed  begun  already  to  stretch  out  his  wire 

,  vliero  lie  goes  and  comes  occasioDnlly  with  his  steam -pinioned  san- 

FOttd  and  liquid  highway,  leading  after  him  the  narrow -troosered 

I  of  f^Tillzation^  but  where  be  does  not  yet  feel  himself  at  home,  and 

I  people  rejoice  in  their  aboriginal  state  of  existence." 

I  a  good  specimen  of  Dr,  Klunzlnger's  style  at  its  best ; 
tmidi  tiot  be  supposed  that  the  body  of  the  book  is  made  up 
■  this.    Most  of  it  consists  of  a  painstaking  and  minute 
^anncrsand  customs;  the  author  gives  us  tbe  Egyptians 
^io|^,  dnnktngf  talking,  walkings  sleeping,  marrying,  and  dying, 
\m  pbotugraphlc  roproduction,  a  description,  and  a  guide-book 
Dr*  SeliHemann  calls  it  the  '*  Baedeker"  of  Egypt, and  the 
li  not  undeserved.     It  wiU,  we  fancy,  be  in  the  future  aa 
1-of  tkinjf  for  any  traveler  to  go  to  the  Upper  Nile  without 
sr,  or  at  least  for  any  one  to  talk  about  going  there 
pfBtcnding  to  be  familiar  with  it.     Besides  the  exact  ac- 
\  tsf  modem  life  it  contains,  the  author  also  observes  all  caaea 
they  are,  of  coume,  very  nuracrous^-of  identity  between  the 
of  ftjieleoi  and  modem  l^gypt,  and  gives  a  considemhtc 
ll  of  accufftto  scieotific  information.     It  d lifers  not  only  from 
\  but  ftlao  fn»in  ihr  mon)  recent  volume  by  McCoan,  wineh  con- 
ainly  of  fr  deirr :  I  by  a  vnat  amy  of  statistaoa, 
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BUDGE  AND  TODDIR 


13* — Mudge  and  Taddie:  their  HujyM  and  Mish^tpg,  An  IHtn^ 
trated  £!dition  of  Other  Peopk^a  Childretu  Bj  the  autlior  ol 
"Helen's  Babies*"  The  Designs  bj^  Lucy  G-  Morse,  New 
York:  G.  R  Putnam's  Sons.     1878-    l^mo,  pp.  viL^03. 

Mb.  Habbekton  is  tbe  author  of  a  iiew  kind  of  bookj  die 
larity  of  which  is,  to  our  iniiicb,  oot  onlj  surprising,  but  hutniliatij 
Descriptionfl  of    children  are   often  interesting    and   amusliig 
grown  people,  and  books  about  children's  doings  have  often  befa 
now  obtained  a  great  and  lasting  success,     But^  in  the  case  of 
children  whom  Mr.  Habberton  describes^  the  interest  that  is  i 
wouldj  it  seemsj  onlj  be  possible  io  an  extremely  degraded  and 
and  indeed  almost  effete  state  of  society.     His  children  are  not] 
more  than  mischievous  Uttle  animals,  more  destructive  and 
than  cats  or  dogs  ;  but^  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  without  a  i 
redeeming  quality.     We  confess  that  we  think  both  his  childn 
and  their  doings  are  utterly  beneath  criticism,  and  the  only  rea 
why  we  say  a  word  about  them  is  becauscj  from  the  attention  the; 
have  attracted,  one  might  suppose  tliat  they  already  bid  fair  to  b 
come   classics.      The   antics  of  "  Budge  "  and   '^  Toddie "  furaii 
really  most  depressing  readingj  and,  if  they  represent  the  "  child  < 
the  period/*  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  sooner  he  either  grows  up  <^\ 
dies  the  better. 
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This  eflTort  will  place  in  the  hands  of  American  readers  some  of  the  freshest  ottersaeat  of  EBgUsh 
minds  on  contemporanecus  matters,  with  a  promptitude  which  has  nerer  been  equaled  belbra.  The 
oonunents  of  a  large  number  of  European  thinkers  on  Sdenoe,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Polltlea,  and 
Miscellaneous  matters  of  general  interest,  will  be  rendered  doubly  aooeptable  to  the  reader  tn  Amerka 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  perusing  the  present  thoughts  of  ftr-off  maatsr-miiidai  and,  In  teet, 
Ufing  in  the  prerailing  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Old  World. 

Subscription  Price,  $5.00  per  Annum. 

F06TA0E  PREPAID  TO  ANY  PART  OF  CANADA  OR  THE  UHTTKD  BTATIB. 


BELFOBD  BB0THEB8, 

Publisher^  Toronto. 


NORTH    AMESJCA^    RJ!:%aJ£W   ADVEKTIBEB. 


THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 


Tlie  LtTEEABT  WoBO*  w  ft  montbly  jounial  of  twentj  pagw,  devoted  to 
dtfcrlptlro  «iid  oritioiJ  reviews  of  new  books,  choice  extracts  from  the  best 
nvw*  coooenung  4athors  and  their  work,  and  gctierai  diauourse  upon  topics 
f«|«t«d  to  litermtttre  m  a  broad  seuse*  It  is  now  In  its  Eighth  Volume,  and 
Its  poiltlon  is  cetabliahed  a»  one  of  the  leading  critical  aathoHtiea  in  the 
ftBiS^d  SlAten  It  is  the  only  paper  of  its  class  ptiblisbed  in  this  country. 
Its  diColft^OQ  la  more  than  national^  extending  to  England  and  the  Continent 


Price,  $i*SO  a  Year^  poai-paid. 

E.  E,  EAMES  &  COm  Publishers, 

T,  O.  Box  1183.  1  SOMERSET  ST.*  BOSTON. 


-  An  mmmsttJtib  eMitpciiitliun  of  tit  hnwlM*  and  d«p«rtiiMDU  of  llt«fU7  new^  uid  U  Ibe  npoAUnj 


"t^  LinaASV  W««i.i>  b  cviotac  to  U  t^eofnUMid  ia  •  paiodlcal  wllteli  no  on*  wiM  iriott  to 
r  wtet  l»  f»Nr  cm  Is  tlM  %rorld  of  kUen  0*0  tlo  ivttlKMil;  Msd  It  l«  certaltil/  ehMp  «ovgil  al 

*  fte  %0ik4ffilBf  |iobll0  WB  to  bt  POi^ratalited  od  lb«  «oiBtlBa«d  ntttcDoe  of  this  TtUn«M«  iui|>tr, 
In  tba  lob^ivu  it  dli^-aM^t  ttid  •  nDi»  litvnrr  tMte  In  Xhit  «XMm- 

r    r  ^cU  «rlHi:fi  and  coDiG)aatloiia 

r    r  [  I  ^  tad  »  1ftiv«>anioiiiit  «f  fH«ll 

Tbto  ttMolb^  )OQiiitt 


*Tlft  tjWjtiT  Vosui,  mdrr  tU  Ofir  OHaifaDnl,  t«  mm  nf  thu  omit  rvidabto  and  t«Iiu1>I« 
«f  wwt  €»!■««••.     It  l«  pwlr  lU^rary,  cod  tmiM  ft  n>-^  to  cnTT«nl  titajnUr*  of  frtttC 

vatev  »  tte  iiiirtlrtp  <ir  inuurWa.  aod  abo  to  tilt  (10^  tit«rii  tr«  manf  bo.^1(«  about 

W  4<iin»  «e  kaoir»  Uumglk  lb»  n^  aol  wlali  lo  own  or  <  r.i)«>m  tti«m.    TUa  ptrfodleaJ  la  wall 
Iha  Umi^  nd  ll>  rvrkwa  tra  oiora  pftKafit  Ibffi  t]wa«  of  toma  waaUtatL    la  loao  th«f  w 
iily^lr^afvldliff  tfott^pnUaaoitliaoftabaiid  aa4«nptaffa«TarHjoa  tibaoUMr.    Wowlab 
laaml  «|l«tiy«  In  whk^  Ci#a«a  abo«]d  lad^d  tunra  tJ>*  \\\*nrf  JonniAl  ao  nrac^  oaadod*^— 
/wd^rjannfimf 


A  Spooimori  Copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  1878. 


Tb«  maoagen  of  Tbk  Ati.amtio,  while  keeping  this  maf^azine  first  in  Ameriean  periodical  litera- 
ture, as  regards  the  qoalitj  of  its  contributions  and  the  distinction  of  its  wrtters,  wQl  especially  aim 
during  the  coming  year  to  treat  QUESTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST,  as  they  arise,  in  a  thocou/h 
and  impartial  manner.  It  is  not  only  their  purpose  to  make  The  Atlaktic  accepUble  to  lovrnt 
of  beUesAettrety  but  to  make  it  indispensable  to  all  who  yalue  the  best  thought  in  the  country  on 
FINANCE,  oiatters  of  GOVERNMENT  REFORM,  and  all  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  highest  class  of  AMERICAN  FICTION  it  will  be  particularly  ftilL  In  the  December 
number  will  be  commenced  a  serial  in  five  parts,  entitled 

Detmold:  A  Komance, 

By  Mr.  William  H.  Bishop,  a  writer  whoso  first  considerable  effort  they  hare  tb«  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting.   This  will  be  followed  by 

The  Europeans, 

A  novel  in  four  parts,  by  Mr.  Henst  Jam u,  Jr.,  in  which  contrasts  of  Okl  and  New  World  char- 
acter will  be  studied  on  American  ground. 

Mr.  W.  D.  HowKLLS  will  contribute  a  story  in  five  or  six  parts. 

Besides  these  serials  The  Atlaictio  will  each  month  print  a  short  story  by  writers  of  estabUsbed 
fiime  or  distinct  promise.  During  the  present  year  the  short  stories  have  more  than  erer  been  i 
marked  feature  of  the  magazine,  and  the  publishers  have  even  bettter  material  for  the  coming  y<tr. 
lliey  mention,  among  other  writers  for  this  department,  Mr.  T.  B.  Alokich;  Mrs.  Roes  Tkbkt 
CooKK,  author  of  "  Freedom  Wheeler's  Controversy  with  I'rovidence ; "  Miss  Comstamcb  Fknuioii 
Woolson;  the  author  of  "The  Child  of  the  State;"  Mr.  Olakence  Goedok;  Mr.  H.  E.  Scn»Do; 
Mr.  J.  W.  De  Foreut,  and  other  well-known  Atlantic  contributors,  as  well  as  several  new  writers. 

A  feature  for  the  new  year,  which  no  endeavor  will  be  spared  to  make  one  of  the  moat  useful  and 
pleasant,  will  bo 

Studies  from  French,  German,  and  English  Booka, 

Not  ea*lly  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  characterized  each  by  some  peculiar  dalm  upon  bis 
interest    Me-^^rs.  T.  9.  Perry,  Eli*  RECLrs,  H.  E.  ScrDDKR,  W.  F.  ArraoEP,  Hehbt  Jambs,  Jr.» 
Oeoroe  E.  Waeixo,  Jr.,  Richakd  Geakt  WurrE,  W.  II.  Bishop,  W.  D.  HowxLLa,  Mias  H.  W. 
PRE8TO>f,  will,  with  others,  contribute  these  studies. 
Some  curious  and  interesting 

Reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm, 

By  a  member  of  the  Association,  will  be  printed  in  sereral  number*. 

Studies  of  Artistic  and  Social  Life  in  Bomey 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoet.  and 

Essays  on  Italian  OathedralB, 

By  Prof.  Chaeles  E.  Koetov.  with  other  ocicarional  papera,  by  dlilerwt  ntlion,  n 
ATLAflno  in  a  characteristic  department. 


I 


XfrT.  Bb  iUJ>uca  win  print  ft  »chci  of  pApt'in  under  the  ttila  of  his  ch&niilog  sketch 

FROM  PONKAPOG  TO  PESTH. 

Xakk  TvAiiff  win  be  B  rjitisuni  eoolrlbutor. 

Mr*  f>iAWrgf  DfTDLKT  WA»m  prottlici  t  iiiiiDb«r  ofsketcbef  aod  etasyt  duriiif;  the  conrM 
o#  di«  jMf. 

Mr.  &  0^  i^riEiiftAJi  win  rtifniib  frcqticot  coQtrlbatloiis. 


lltCLtmi   WHf  iw,  »•  » 


■  p...^i»t  iv.  u  SIfcicheft.**  orlj^tiiiilly  printed  In  Tbb  Atlajc- 
utQ  oLhert  of  like  chursetcr. 

<  treated  In  f^eGacnt  ftrticteii ;  oud  the  Utemnr 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 


fb«ry^  #0 


Xb*  ftMnr  rotitrltuit 


PJFCTOi^ 


nttJer*  fllf*^*!?  »nm  the  flr»t  thing  In  Ihti  mugmtme,  will  \>9  en1*f«ed  «Ad 
ly  mfifi  '      ^«  tti«  miiquti  cxpf€»k*lon  ol  a  gnit  variety  of  q|iiii1qq  on 

'^T-T^vTfp   IclfijiMlnl  (<<r  tvi-\>i\-  ve.'irs  wjib  itn  futur  and 

■ _  .  '   ■     ■  —  ■ic  \n 


THE  ATLANTIC  PORTRAITS 


OF 


BRYANT  AND   LONGFELLOW 


lA¥univ!  pott,  Llic  i^uaLcr  b»irJ» 


fi-  p'^rtraiti  and  their  raro 

lit  th<*  enQTitrv.     The  Pab- 
.V  life  tizc  port  mil  of  New 


JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER, 

Ta  fMrabc^rr.  .ind  arc  itr*  irr+fij  fo  "(mivlv  U  ?o  all  KuS-mtn'T^  to  Tnr  An  ivTir  f,*'-  ii|,»'  sum  of 
iD^  '  who 

hy 
ihir 


i.  •.**  ^iUrti  lUw  iUti'iH  wtU  trt'Hp  tifi*'l>  tjii  •»  Willi     TU*-s  «r**  c*ri»* 
<  <&]»  b«  tctit  to  any  part  of  th>i  Tnlrcd  Statos  by  mall  wlLhottC 


T^rf^-p^<^    01P    XiliS   J^TT^Jii^lSrTTa. 


^■~8l*illtorf|Kci  .  36  cents.     Yrarly  Snh^crlptton.  M.OO,  postane  ft«ft; 

UsHa,  $4.00;  with  all  ikf^st  portmltt'.  tXOO. 

m^fn^mi  to  Ma  AiliUAfrv  Av/«fT  Jketm^^  Ut 

%mA%ttm:m  ^  ma^  tbotikl  be  aeirt  by  a  mdiiey  on1i«r«  dmft  on  Ki»w  Tork  or  Sot  loo,  or 
ftfMffMl  m%mf,  to  0.  O,  BorcVToit  h  Ca.«  Riv«r«id«  Prai«».  Cambri(tr«t,  Mant. 

H.  0,  HODOHTON  AND  COMPANY,  I  Sowfrset  St.,  Bostok; 
EURO  AHD  HOOGHTON.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York; 
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Opinions  of  College  Presidents 

PROF.  J.  C  SHAIRFS  NEW  WORK  ON 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURI 


Mr  J.  C.  SaAmr,  late  Piinclp«l  of  th 
Andrews.  Scotlnotl,  niid  recently  appoii 


!ih  the  luiUidrof  QeaAvM  tui^ 

*.jt}l(*ct»  of  reUzfou  aoti 
ixllcijco  t>oib  m  Great  1 


i  Jr  b  a  jluii> 
\uicricA.    T 


opiti  I 

noVi  ^,.     ,,-   .. 

POETIO  mTERPRBTATION  OF   NATURC.      In   one  volume. 

Rod  cloth,  gill  toiK     ^i/iii. 

ThI*  new  book,  ftddrcFiiiefl  in  the  flrf t  1bfUiic<<  to  yming  mi»n,  li  r? 
froai  lh«  ndinirahlfj  timiitier  Sn  which  qiipctln^r*  of  pflrTiff*  rtncl  pnrtrv 
low ttijEt  are  »e)ect^d  from  p(i 
jliihera  hive  received  from  tl 

Principal  Sbairft  h^^  hy  I 
new  from  hia  pi  n      i' 
»nd  R*»n-loii.*' 
ikllUnlly  donf. 
Howard  Crosyi 

1  tiRvo  been 
deed,  nvr  b'lok 
prt> 
a  b> 
Im.hu  1. 
of  t 
Com 

li 

Ii 

1  •I:m 

r 

circr 

notice  of  Miir  ^IntSrnt.*.- .lAJir.s  Jl    F-Minini*.  l*n>krli  jii  ui  iM^t'iJiii 


Iflll 


(hi-  aijtl  Ji/^  on:ii  lj(H..ki'  -K.  n.  l-'.-niBAiriN,  \^  .mh 


V. 


inks  for  the  cr»pv  of  Bh^lrp'f  !nter*»ittinf  iml  tnurnn 


on  I 
wl4 

e&iiA  belpfbl 


In 


OttfT  Tfr^rA-."?  by  Profe^^sor  Shaii j  , 
OWLTUBXl  AND  R3E3LIOION  in  tome  of  their  ReUtiotw, 

Irp,  a»  oiir  of  Ih*  h«jililUc«t,  IIK>»t  i 
„>  pr«?>»  dnrinp  ihc  ton  rt**riitli-.-  P?f-*ldra» 


art!  "rttltMft* 


v*»  le'-tnrr*  itriiv»»TT><^  befr»iT  rtiUrjrt'  •tijc1*M 


It 

In  h 

ehur 
Aod  < 

A- 

STXTDtBS  IN   POETRY    Aivi>   itu^w^Oriix 

H«h1  clofb,  ^\h  t.tp.     $1  TiO, 

.i.    ».„_   1  . t\:T.^:.).,.    tr.*J*    mftA   \l\^t^ii<t,iwfk. 

Wl»  COtlI<<  wi» 

I    ~  •   III  n    lilivr    »»»iJTfi 

'  •tin  cDorrdc^ia 


nj.lrSt  t>r  Utf   L'iKkK  I*  c^^  «^ 


Hi. 


lit  on*  vi>liiiiie.     tioiw 


imlMMMA 


pQbtiaaiad  hr  HintD  AHO  HOU»HTOK»  13  A»tor  V^mom^  Ifrw  T«At 
H.  O.  KOUOHTOK  AND  OOltPAmr,  I  8otn«t»rt  ftV,  Softool 


XOBTB   AHERICAN    EEVIEW  ADVEKTIBEB. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

THm  next  Number  of  THE    RADICAL    REVIEW,  to  be  iBSued  early  in 
Movember«  will  contMin  an  extraordinary  article  entitled 

SO  THE  RAILWAY  KINGS  ITCH  FOR  AN  EMPIRE.  00  THEY?" 

Bu  a  "BED-HOT  STRIKER,"  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

•  letter  t4>  Kr.  W.  M.  Orostskor,  wfaoec  slander  or  working-people  in  tbe 
htmuaional  lierieit  has  ttirrod  mc  up  mightily.") 


1    i 


w 


\  * 


5    >fi 


•3 
A,' 
a' 


*  /  jV        I«i»dQ»ifteriy»t        <«^    ',    o.^** 

NEW  BEDFORD,     - 
__^^  MASS. 

•*^  /   -f.  A- 

^t  <Ji  »i.oo,V«.  o    /^    ^•''*«a 


-MKMQf 'jj^ac^^ 


COKTKKTS  FOB  KOVBUfiEB. 
im  Xiii«riMitloD«l 


So  the   IU!lv(ray  Kin««  itob   for  ftn 


Empire,  do   tEey  f      By 


■A     rtED-HoT 


Sinola  Copies,  SLBO.     Yctirly  Sul 
ly  For  telt  Iff  Itowli  nod  5nr«  D«alf(r«.    i*«nL  |»r>^»pi) 

'**^-  BBNJ.  R.  TOCKBB,  ... 


The  Si  irtt   Ui^t  w*fl  in  Jeans. 

T'      '^       •  Stnlre:    Ita  Pelattona  to 
ro<p«fty,  &nd  GoTcrtuaeiit. 

Hr.    ^pooner^s    lalatsd    CogBuntinlty. 

Cunresit  Liti'minr'^       rbim*  finom  my 
$tu4Jo.    I 

,,    ,  -.'JO. 
•  *>f  «L#5  priw.  l»r  the 
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TEE  POUE  QUAETEBIiT  EEVIEWS 

AMD 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  LEONARD  8G0TT  P06LI8HIRG  GOMPAHT. 

41   Barclay  St.,  New  York, 

ooMTiirirB    THKiK    AUTHORIZED    sbpbi>T8    or 

THE  EDINBUEGH  EEVIEW  (Whig), 

THE  WESTMINSTEE  EEVIEW  (Liberal), 

THE  LONDON  QUAKTEELT  REVIEW  (Conservative), 

THE  BEITISH  QUAETERLT  REVIEW  (Evangelioal), 
and  BLAOEiWOOD'S  EDINBUEGH  MAGAZINE. 

The  British  Quarterlies  pivcto  the  reader  well  difrested  information  upon  the  in*at  eTcnto  in  con- 
temporaneous bif«tor7,  and  contain  uiasterly  criticisms  on  all  that  is  fresh  and  raloable  in  literatnrr, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  triiunphn  of  science  and  art.  fiLACKWOOD's  Maoazikx  is  fluuoua  lor 
Stories.  Essays,  and  Sketches  of  the  Ui^hcst  literary  merit 

t9r  These  Reprints  are  not  SBL£CTIONS :  they  firive  the  Oriffinala  IN 
PULL,  and  at  about  ONE-THIRD  the  price  of  the  Enffliah  Editions. 

T/te  Rh  VIEWS  are  PnhHshed  ^tarterh/^  ami  dated  Jantuiry^  AprUy  Jtdjf^  and 
October.  DLACKWOOl)  in  Mouttdy.  Volumes  commeiict  in  January  and  Mif. 
Subscriptiorts  may  bey  in  at  any  time. 

The  reprint  of  BLickwoocVs  Mnpazlnc  is  usually  ready  from  the  20th  to  the  2.Mh  of  the  month. 
Complntc  shet't!*  of  the  four  Reviews  an-  never  received  U-fore  the  first  of  the  month  following  their 
date,  and  fr^'quentlv  thev  arrive  mMch  Inter;  h'  n«e  tlu  le  \-  an  uiipnrent  d*lay  in  reinintiujr.  which  has 
aometimes  caused  complaint  by  new  &ul>srriU'r»,  but  which,  with  thl*  explanation^  will  be  uzMierstood. 

Terms  for  1878  (including  postage),  Payable  strictly  in  Advance. 


Per  annum. 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review f  7.t»0 

For  BLickwood  and  two  Reviews lO.OO 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews 1«.C0 

For  Blackwood  and  four  Revlvws. IdiOO 


Per  annum. 

For  any  one  Review f  4.<>0 

For  any  two  Reviews 7.«m) 

For  anv  three  Reviews in.oo 

For  allfour  Reviews 12.00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine 4.00 

CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  «>f  fbur  or  more  persona.  Thus  r  ftwr  eoplM 
of  Blackwood,  or  of  one  Review,  will  bo  sent  toon«  address  for  |12.S0 ;  four  copiesof  the  Ibar  Beriewt 
and  Bbckwood,  for  $4^ ;  and  so  on. 

To  Qubs  of  ten  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  above  discount,  a  copy,  grytia,  will  be  allowed  to  ^ 
getter-up  of  the  Club. 

The  safeat  mode  of  remitting  is  by  money-order  or  draft  on  New  York. 

Persons  ordering  aingle  numbers  of  any  of  these  periodicals  aboold  designate  tlmn  bj  tho  mo^ 
and  rear. 

Cireuiar;  with  further  particulars,  may  he  had  on  appiietitit^ 

THE  LEOKABD  800TT  FX7BLI8HIKO  OOXPAHY, 

41  Barolay  StrMt,  N«w  York. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 


NATIONAL  TEACHER. 

OLDEST  EDtrCATIONAI*  JOUBNAL  PXTBUSHED  IN  THE 
TJKITED  STATES. 


TKMMBt  $LHO  *t  Frttr,  f>o»l«i||«  jMil^f,    tn  CtnbM  of  four  &r  mor^,  $t.3Sf 
jNMfngM'  |N*lif.    liprei*nrH  Xtttt$bfr,  IS  con  14.     SHbstr(ptSon»  must  beffin  tfUh 

TbU  p«fioclical  wah  Htjirted  \q  JADu&rt,  Hh±^  hj  ttie  Oliio  Teachers*  AsiociAtico, 
maA  (I  Ims  alfratw  hetfl  a  hi^h  pUce  utiton^  titc  t^ur^tioaiil  peni)<ric«)d  of  the  country. 
It  b  •  e<7f«TviI  octiiro,  cfintatnltif^  not  le^B  than  thirty-two  poge^,  cicluflirc  of  a4rer- 
tiMm<nli«  flml  it  puMI»*hini  TiH»tMhln     Each  fv^v  it  (.-ontiilnti  in  lull  iho  proceedings  of 

llhmiYiv iiiu     The  Mctoher  mimbor  of  1$77  cotttHhii*  the  rejoinder 

«f  Dr.  'ri'sidcnl  of  ilnrirttn  CulU'gei  lo  the  ftUAck  ol  rreuideiit 

AnAn-  Vniwtniy,  on  Ohio  Colleges,  mode  at  tUe  meetiDg  of  tlus 

ll%tSot.^  alirm,  At  Detroit,  iu  1674. 


Educational  Ifotes  and  Queries. 


^Ut9^  rpfivMtf.  iM  >ti*t«6f>r*,  irllA  Iwirw,  Iti.SO,     Xo  Club  liafe.     «j»^(ii»«f» 
fi9f»«  iBit»*f  ^*ifim  wfith  'Jmnmarff  or  Srptr$»tber\ 

Thii  «ii*f «#  p«rtodii*Al  wai  b^giin  la  J^tmsfj^  Itt^.    It  ii  pfifiUd  oil  betf y  bo<)k- 

am!  iaMif*d  motr*^  *  t  tti  tht^  TncaUon  moolhi^  Julf  tnil  Atigugt     U  li  « 

t«l^  «OYf!rBii  r  '  DnmbiTB  ii]r»*ailT  latitcd  eoolalii  »  irt^t  f^iid  of 

riuv.-cii  lttlbrift«tJf'  |i«rtiiicDi  1  ' '"      "                                       »♦••, 

tSr  (IvfiAHiiiMiU  t'eda^^fiji^                                                        it- 
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i«THB  JSVXJ^BEjLDABLB  LIPPINC0TT'8,''—Aew  York  TribMn€, 


UPPmCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

AN   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF 

POPULAR  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


The  January  Number  of  tMs  Magazine  commenoes  the  New  Volume. 


The  Publishers  would  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  the  patrons  of  the  joumt] 
that)  as  in  the  past,  the  more  prominent  features  will  be  maintained,  and  such  ner 
ones  introduced  as  will  prove  of  interest,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  gained  for 
this  Magazine.     A  large  number  of 

ENTERTAINING  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES 

have  been  engaged,  and  will  be  published  in  rapid  succession. 

The  contributions  now  on  hand,  or  specially  engaged,  embrace  a  highly-attractive 
list  of 

Tales,  Descriptive  Sketches,   Narratives,   Papers  on  Science  and  Art, 
Poems,  Popular  Essays,  Literary  Criticisms,  etc. ;   also  a  num- 
ber of  handsomely- illustrated  short  articles,  descriptive 
of   Life,  Travel,  and  Adventure,  in  the   United 
States,  England,  South  America,  Japan, 
Mongolia,  and  other  Countries. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  articles,  especially  those  descriptive  of  trayel,  will  be 

PROFUSELY  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  pictorial  embellishments  of  the  Magazine  constitute  one  of  its  many  attractive 
features.     Subscriptions  can  begin  with  the  present,  or  with  the  January  number. 

For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  J^'^ews  Dealer s. 
Terms.— Yearly  Subscription,  $4.00,  ftostage  paid.      Single  Number,  85  Cum. 

Liberal  Clubbing  Rates.  Specimen  Number  mailed,  posiaffe  paid^  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  A;  COm 

Publishers,    Booksellers,   and    Stationers, 

715  and  717  HAEEET  STEEET,  PHTTiADELPHIA 


"  We  ntver  open  Lippincott's  uiihout  a  feelhtf^  of  pleasure,^^^'^.  Y.  ObskrvOU 


KOIZTtl    AKEmCAX    REVIKW  ADTKRTISEK, 
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The  JSfational  Magazine  of  Canada. 

THE  CMAilMlONTHLT, 

iJTD 

National  Revie\v. 

No.  4,_WH0LE    NUMBER   LXX.— Vol.  XH. 
CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER.  1877. 

S«lm*:  A  T%hb  of  tho  Bununeir 
H  olidAys.  ( Vonduiion . )  Ellis  Ualm^ 
Toronto -     301 

Botuid  the  Table .  -       -       -       -     418 

In  ihc  wor^  i'-tterorifc»rf«f— 

Item.  uDv  i  Miuborihip  of  the 

Lettem  of  '  it  trrriMo  Tele- 

Elion*".  — 1  i  —  On 

Thecon«i-r  niioiu 

jMurt»al»,  wiitj  n  d!^re£jriua  ou  Liic  luffrlta 
of  the  DnnkUi  Act, 


OrMP  PMttii^s  &&d  FtcadUly!    A 
|lof«tt    WrttJAJf  Black.  aaUxir  of  "*  A 

pnaieMa  of  Tnnie/'  ^tc     cti«s»t(T8 

PMtttHte  ex  Inst&ntfl»ua ;   SoaoeL 
W.  B.  LukvriuLL,  Moot  real       •       >     548 

Tltlria  ta  CuudA.    J.  O^  Boimutor, 

W4 


A  MaiftrtCftL  From  the  O^ntiAti,  Alicv 


aso 


_.„ ibtliiff  Notes  of  an  Idle 

Sseotaion*    r    Hajik  Twai?*      *     «5i  i 


AliwmndT     XcIiaolilAji*s     Foenui 
and  SoQCi.     Krr.  W.  P.  Bioo,  &i. 


411(5  lilt!  policy  of  scjin* 
pN^riit**  Aiid  tti<*  Bahl- 

,;      ..    At"       n       f.lli..),..  r.'  -     ..T.il 


90S 


ciiirmod  lAfb:   An  lailUo  Ed- 

«ry.    l>4fio^m       -       .     aw 

U« :  A  Poem.    X.  Y*.  Etmtk 

*c.^  .     -     -     .     -     .    a» 

Posinr^gd  DoTBUi*   liOirt**  tfcmiiAr  aM 
_^_-^_ Probtoa.     Coo- 


r 


l>t)Aih  of  M.  1  liieri.— The  l£A»t«m  War. 


Off WjttoM,  OfcUiollotgai^  and  Sir 
wwmnckm  ninrmm>  i^  A.  Allsn.  King 


$79 


Book  Reviews  r 


Tho  AzmalB  of  Canada 


-Tlia* 

Hooka 


4H 


307 


35  CsQtB  per  l^umber.     $3  50  p^  Aniium,  postage  prepaid. 

g|r  Sraic*4rrioifs  ron  tbs  Currtti  (^atm  tbk  same,  P4TABf.c  m  UmrED  Stim 

Tl^biicsntt. 


Oftab  Club-R*t««r'— Tiip  p«l>lf*t?fT^  triti  hr  pbtf  to  r^eltc  tho  kin4  oiBceJi  of  the 
CHviidi  o#  Kio  Hagmileic  in  t  nd  t^i^vpccUII/ to  call  tbn  »t* 

OiM  CopT  for  eot  9«a7,  ia^Iuduur  posU4i«t  prviNUd $3,60 

TihffM  oopiM       **  **  "  " .  aco 

Av^CoplM  •*  "  "  ,..,,......,.15.00 

TUn  OopiM  ..  «4  <u  ^g^  ^  ^. 

llliidlUl  copy  lo  (hr  tv*«<-t]  •I'll  li  III  .Mill    r'r:!i,  .  «. 30.00 

HART  .V   ii.\i^LLND'>N,  Ptbusukks, 
&  King  Street,  "^f^st        ...       Toronto,  Oanada* 
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MOBTU   AMEKICA:^   BETIKW  JLDTKBTmUB. 


Appletons'  American  Cyclopsdi 

NEW    BEVISBD    EDITION. 
ENTIRELY  REWRIHEN  BY  THE  ABLEST  WRITERS  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 
PrlAtfd  from  New  Type,  Md  ItliisLrBtrd  w Itli  Sf  veral  Tbonsiod  Efignflaits  itii  ] 

0pfii[  ■••'■■,•  ........  '■'■"'■■*■■  !)ie4  In  ill  y*f'      -  ,  -     -- 

<d  *^  ttitieUuf  mtI'  ■ 

to  Ibbuci  a  ni.'<k\   i.'iJ1[m:j,  ^'ri',  r.  k-.  i3 

THE     AMERICAM     CYCLOP>€OIA. 

'Withtn  th,   l.l^L  I.  ji  VI  11    tlu'  i»m(rri«ss  of  «ll*corf'r>-  in  ttcry  Htf^nrlniciit  of  kno^Of^t^n   j,,».  r,   .,;i»( 
l^e^^  jM  r-*tlvi-  trnnt, 

1  -•ir»lrs  ttnoi  kci'1  (lAi^  Willi  tbo  Jl»4MjV{ru«l*>f  •♦•IcBe*.  uti»^  il'\^  :t 

apt.  '    1   iM.  Hil  'u-!-^.  una    thi'  roiiMiri*  IMT     if.il   r<  iui-fru  nl  «»l    %'m-    .     1i. 

Vruf 

Chi 

hAl  li-.....,    -■   .:: 


hiV*  l>r»r-n  tnnrflri  !>V  tin-  Uh^  f,H 

lit- 

pu'i  ft'  4j»y  but  . 

hrins  clown  ili' 
tl4iii«  In  tbo  |tcnotlciU  « 


OEOQRAPHIOAL    KNOWLCDOK 


.\t.l. <!.»<*  ,,i    .\n'n 


.  .•  In 

I  r^     u  ■  o  ▼  r%  V9  V 


(0  »r]vc  <i  h 
^L    A  WD    F.  .         T*. 


Ph 


ftirminff  In  Iket  a  ti<rw  rvclopAilta. 

TNI    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

^flUf.!.,    .......   I..I.'...1<L....,1    r..i>  11...  rU^t    »;...,...,    It.,     .K...  »,r   ..1.1  .....     I.,...     D  .  .  r.    -..M.-il    t\,- A    f.ir  *.h<t  mi.k  a  nf  ^ 

tori 

br  I 

»*i'i-*  ,  .,  M, ,..-.i,.'^,  , 

tlioivirh  iutendfii  lor  loitrnoUuu  rRii<  uav*  br^u  rv«c««i  Ur  ietitiv  I 


Tllr 

hd., 

riUtiM  r..i;- 


If,  f 

In  ! 
Id 


PRICK    AND    STYLE    OF   BlNOmO. 


1 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PtiUialem  549  k  66\  Bmadwty  HffwToik 


KOBTU    A3IKBICAX   REVIEW   AOVEHTIflEB. 
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THE    WORLD. 

T>ATTJ^,     BETyTI-\V  KPSK'Xi'Sry     -AJSTID     T^:BEKXi"!r, 


tl#tT*<4'  Its  ?  t 


il«  Literary,  Fin^ncial^  ond  Comroercial  Journal.     Pub- 
M  k  at  the  IbUowing  ratei :  Daily,  $9.5U  per  ariuum  ;  witb- 


•ctLti.  will  It*  H  nilvocAics  in  poliUca  the  pHndplce  of  the  Cbii- 
•llniUQiul  i  i'artr,  \§  In  im  »*riit;c  of  the  word  nn  orgnn  eiUicr  of  »  p^rty  or 

of  ft  ppdkoii  .       : .     It  b  nn  abMjluU-ly  intlcpcodcut  riow^papcr,  wliich  geeka  the 

Irioaph  of  ioutitl  prineiplu^  iti  our  ptit^He  Aflkh-a  by  fjilr  and  constitutional  meaBS. 
Xn  tfsii  vtiry^  will  ever  witlingljr  lx»  don*'  wi  il«  column^  to  Any  party  or  to  luiy  auu; 
,-,  .rcr  hcfiitttt^?  lo  commend  what  it  bclic%*ca  to  be  a  right  course  of  poUtU 

4  haugh  UkcfQ  by  its  party  oppouents,  or  to  support  lawful  authorities  (Fed- 

t  r  niuiiioipal,  by  whatcfer  p%rty  elected  and  put  Into  ofllcc)  in  the  just  and 

f!ijtj.i.i  » Ti»  •rrenionl  of  the  law».  lis  columns  ore  alway*  opeu  to  the  candid  dii»cu&siion 
by  men  of  ability  af  all  ibe  k'aditjg  questions  of  the  day  from  the  most  wiJcly-ditfer. 
eat  p«  •  V. 

In  aflccting  Literature  and  the  Arti  Tiis  WoRin  aims  at  making  Itself 

ft  if)c  ol(i>aime»s,  fairness,  and  force  which  it  can  brin^  to  the  treatment 

t  As  a  j»»miTal  newspaper  it  eiijoy*  unsurfiae^st'd  fncilitics  for  the  eol* 

t  1   I  'ii,  Ai]d  a  [tromidca  \t^  vcfiicv*  un«^uipa5«ed  fidelity  In  the  eollntiun  and  Hlustration, 

I  <    a!  the  new*  uf  the  djiy.     Its  Foreign  and  Doinc^tlc  correspondents  arc  aolected 

)^  (  I  .1    !  :>  I*  reference  to  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  accuratk  a«  well  a*  fuU  and 

u  '  I  .  iTi»n  of  the  eort  IndispeniiAMe  to  give  real  ralue  to  Uie  acce^f^rity  brief 

i  tetcgmphie  eonimumcationji  which  pour  in  upon  ua  every  day  frt>Tn 

i  I'll      Tnt  Woatn  derotcij  especial  attention  to  llic  subjects  i»f  Poi>- 

li-atioti,  and  its  weekly  t'ollej^y?  articles  ane  admittedly  Ibe  best 

I  .^.irary.     }'■  '  ■   *-  'ion  of  the  nu  t.bod«  and  resource*  of  Tut  Woian 

lied  iliat  cIm  i^t  year  ijueation^  of  piiMie  economy  hare  been 

'i  '       I*  bv  iff    .-uiHiier,  of  Tale,  and  Mr.  Darid  A.  Wells;    that  Su 

»   1  \iirrcf(byieti.iH  t'oortcil  m  EdinburE^h  were  prepared  for  it  by 

I  PKnreton  CollegM  ;    that  Capti'in  Cook,  of  the  Tale  Crew,  Kafl 

1  uf  btuiinp  reptirt* ;    that  it*  Enjrli*b  and  European  eorre«pond- 

*  n  of  Mr,  [/iui>4  J.  Jennin^rs,  who  edited  the  AViff  York 

'ii^t  \vh\rh  fm!  tn  thr  r?rriihrow  of  thc  corrupt  Tam- 
1  \n  London. 

^r  N'eir  York,  of  their  own 

ontn  tor  the  fn/irke<l  abtlJty  and  abxotiit^s  trunt* 

u    Thp  publication  m  H>*  cobunna  of  tb«  origU 

t  Kcati  may  be  cUM  to  ahnw  tta  diligence  In  the 

r,L-  tfi  (n#*n  of  letlHra. 

k  oani  for  It  thv  eonftdfiice  and  support  of  the 

.,..,,.1.:-.,  .r..    ''•**'•  past  year  the  elrcu- 

1  gi^ealcr  imtio  ihftii 


«4t»Jf  Uui^,  mud  ti  bo  r 

aio4km,  tu 
vvnhlsoA* 
aalloUara  and  i 

liCTTtr*!!  of 
Ir 


l|JU(*CX      ^1 


•  MMUMIII' 
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TIFFANY  &   CO.,    Union  Sqm 

New  Yorky  invite  an  inspection  of  the'A 
stock  of  JJiamondSy  and  other  preciou 
Stones,,  Household    Silvei-ware,   AHisti 
Bronzes   and  Pottery,  Fine  JStationer^ 
Watches,  ge^ieral  Jewelry,  and  bric-i 
brae.     Correspondence  also  invited. 


Webster^s  Unabridged. 


3,000  Enirraving^ ;   1,840  Pa^ea  Qu&rto.  | 

I  0|000   ^'ords  ami  Mrftningn  not  in  9th€r  Jtlrtionarim9,  ^^H 


k  Whole  library  in  iUelf.        Invaluable  in  any  Family  and  in  any  Sch^l, 

PiTDLrsHED  BT  G.  Sc  C.  MERRIAAly  SriiiNartiat»,  Mass, 


rM?it  ,11.-,  :ijHto  r 

lt«^LOOK  AT  U««i 

of  rii""'  Oriti   foo  R-,,  .' 


A  *li  J^^       ^"^    ■  a-  -Ik   *  V  *^  'C^-a^  .«^       O  A   -*  a.  A^v  J-J  J^XC^J    C 


EAIL- 
ROAD 
BONDS 


Whether  ijou  whh  to  Buy  or 
write  to 

HASSI.ISR  A  CO., 

7  WAU.  8T.»  IfSW  TO&K. 


NORTH    AMERICAN   R£iri£W   ABVE3ITISEE. 


IS 


''  TIIK  MAGAZINE  OF  MXiiXZl^EH.'*— Philadelphia  Presa. 

Ki,  tl»u,W,S.  Olajmtoitx,  TheDirKs  or  Aboixl,  Gso  MAcDoitAUD, 


Mi>f  I  rR 


MiHii  MrKK^K, 


Pr- 
|)r 

Ri(  tii... :wu, 

Pn>r  iiuJti^t, 

jAJin  AHTtlOJCT  Fboudb^ 

Edwajui  a.  Fkcsmam, 
FllANCKi  HowtB  Cous, 
D.  MjkCKXHSiv  Waulacb, 

Aod  loajjijr  oUier»,  irc  repreaexitcd  in  the  pages  of 


SAaAlt  Tytleh^ 
It  D.  BLAOtMOilB, 

Mra,  Ai.sx4ifi}K«, 
Mm.  Mac^T70[d« 


Julia  RAVANAoa, 
Mattilew  Akxold, 
llJiiitiT  Kdio«lkt, 
W.  W.  Stout, 
Uas  TvnauTHitr, 
Bertholo  Aukksacb, 

TKKinrMiif, 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


i^f^ftlkUb*  ititii  an  uriHiuiJi 


i:)Otll  volamc.  DaHni;  the  year  ft  win 
'M  nathori,  «bov«*«naiue4lt  and 
-bort  ^torleA  bj  tjeadlUK  Foretg^D 


rtmpproached  by  any  other  Periodical 


fir  tniktter  of  the  day,  fh>Di  the  peoi  of 
Dl»coYerersf  and  t^ltors,  rep- 


■BASVILrMlA  iNs 


THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

[er  yearly,     li   pretentJ  lo  AH  lae^EDeoitlYe  fbm, 

:in.rs«,  owinu'  to  iti  wc«lclr  fv»ae.  aoQ  with  ftmlw 

f  *     itr   .      '     I  '  t'V  ijOf>rh»*r  p«i>vll*  otloft,  th©  best  S«Mrf ,  ReTleir», 

Tslcs.  SkuLcUe*  uf  Travel  ami  f)fBCo*t'ry,  PorlrT^  i^c^icntlfte^  Bloin^iphirJil^  IJIatorl- 

ItlcAl  InformfttUiu,  frum  thi:  eoUro  bodj  of  Forelifii  Periodical  Liicrmtare,  ami  rrom 

VO-   WHITERS. 

Amp  oAfMiil  ^  tk§  U^u^  ^ih^offtHanf 

■'>^t  wrtdrt  vpon  aU  tubjtcia  rtady  ta  ovr  han4*^— 


AuvAjrem,  CKlcico. 

idn/r  abrmsft  wUh  the  prOff' 


••  naekaiemHUtfmiUf  -Niw  TrtH*  Tribuwe, 

*■  i*  ^0^r4s  tk*  kmt,  iAt  eh»m$t^  and  mott  emu 

*-  TV «IM  mmm,  (JW  moat  ffiAtff<tUlMr  «lkirt4».  (^  n^^tf  ix^^t  vofthg  i^olliA  9mma9$^  art 

^^^^  fltftt^i*  ln4gorlnilllil3Wltt^r«4W«,iy»- 

*       YoS 

rn Mishit  wnKi.r,  tt  18,00  « jroir,/N»  ^jmUfg*.  Now  1«  ib«  time  to  sobtcrlbe,  bcgliuiiiiff 
IPi«b  tl*  .Vtf«>  r««ir. 

OOMRICES  FOB  THE  BEST  BOMH  HMD  FOREIGK  UTESATQIIE. 

\  <^f  TWT  Lrri^to  Afli  aaci  cm*  or  nificf  nf  nnr  TfTniM'-ii"!  ^Tn^rtcnn  TnniiitMti»»*  1 
">?   ■•/"/"'  •'rrtf'  jfntrttiti. 


^  |r  it  vmrnwinAMLm  to  i> 


OFFjBi^  3^om  laT©.  ju 


e#A»r^ 


~~  troaad 


TELL  A  GAY,  Boston, 


iba 
rtsl 
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Eclectic   Magazine 

OF 

FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,   AND    ART. 

1878. 


(THIRTY-FOURTH    YEAR.) 


LITERATURE, 


In  General  Literature  the  ECLECTIC  prescnta,  each  month,  an  array  of  Instractire  and  entertain- 
ing articles  which  is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  literary  monthlies.  Its  selections  are  made  from  all  tLc 
English  periodicals,  and  occasionally  fW>m  those  of  France  and  Germany,  and  corer  a  literature  tnconi- 
parabiy  richer  than  any  other  to  which  the  reader  can  find  access.  The  founding  of  the  XineteetUA 
Century  and  the  marked  improvement  of  other  magazines  fh>m  which  the  YjChamc  draws  its  material 
rendered  the  volumos  for  1877  richer  than  any  in  the  history  of  the  periodical,  and  thoaa  for  1876  wLI 
undoubtedly  maintain  the  improvement  Recent  issues  have  contained  articles  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
U\  £:.  OladstoHe,Jamta  Anthony  I'Voude,  Matthew  Arnold,  Charle»  JKingmUy, 
Franeia  J'otrer  Cobbe,  Leslie  Stephen,  Arthur  Helps,  Alfred  Tennyson,  ThomoM 
Hughes,  William  Black,  Mrs,  Oliphant,  Thongs  Hardy,  Turgeniejf,  William 
Morris,  Miss  Ihackeray,  and  others  equally  eminent. 

SCIENCE. 

To  this  department  the  Eclbttio  gives  more  space  than  any  other  magazine  In  the  world  not  exclu- 
sively scientific.  It  irathers  from  the  whole  field  oT  foreign  current  literature  the  best  articles  by  the 
most  authoritative  thinkers  and  writers,  such  as  Profs.  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  Riehard  i'ror- 
tor,  U.  A,,  rrof.  Oireu,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Max  Muller,  J,  Jforman  Zorkyrr, 
St.  George  Mivart,  and  K,  B.  Tylor,  Ko  exclufivt  prominence  is  oiten  toanypfirdevlar 
phage  qf  fcif^Ptific  opitiion,  but  place  is  given  imparticUiy  to  the  most  valuabls  articles  oh  both  sidt* 
(ff  the  great  thenue  qf  discussion. 

FICTION. 

The  EcLKOTic  offera  its  readers  the  best  serial  stories  to  be  had,  together  with  the  ihoct  stories  for 
which  the  English  Magazines  have  a  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

These  comprise  Literary  Notices  (dealing  with  current  home  books),  Foreign  Literary 
Nofes^  Scieneef  and  Art  (summsrizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achicTeuftents  In  thi* 
field),  and  Varieties  (consisting  of  choice  extracU  from  new  books  and  foreign  Joomala).  Jio  sim- 
ilar publication  attempts  anything  like  these  departments. 

STEEL'-ENGRA  VINGS. 
Each  number  contains  a  Fine  Steel- Engraring—umaWy  a  portrait— executed  In  the  best  manner. 
These  cn^n^vings  are  of  pennanent  value,  and  add  much  to  the  attractlveneas  of  the  Magazine. 


TERMS  i-Blngle  copiei,  40  cents ;  one  copy  one  year,  $5 ;  flTe  eopiat,  $20.  Trial 
subsoription,  for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magaaint  to  one  ad- 
dress, $8.    Postage  free  to  all  subscribers. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  publisher  t.ikon  pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  haa  msde  arrangementa  wMeh  enable  Mm  to 
furnish  to  every  subsrriber  to  the  Eclectic  (for  one  dollar  in  addition  to  the  regnkr  aobecriirtloD 
price)  a  Urge  and  fine  steel-engraving,  entitled 


II 


HIGHLAND   PETS.' 


This  engraving  is  copied  ft^m  one  of  Landsoer's  most  celebrated  palntinga,  and  repteeente  e  High- 
land c\r\  surrounded  bv  a  (rroiip  of  fawns,  which  she  is  feeding,  while  her  young  brother  bolda  a  itale^ 
pair  of  antlers,  probably  the  trophv  of  some  fonner  chase.  The  size  of  the  phite  la  ISxtT  iDcbea, 
printed  on  heavv  plate-i>a|H'r  2*^  x  3^  inches,  making  a  picture  suiuble  for  the  wall  of  any  room.  The 
regular  price  of  this  cnpraving  is  |.\  but  wp  furnish  it  only  to  sul^rribera  to  the  EcLBcnc.  It  wiB  bt 
sent  prepaid,  carehilly  wrapiN*d  on  a  roller,  to  any  part  of  the  United  9tatea,  whboot  Intaiy.  Ang 
subscriber  to  the  Eclectic  who  fvVt  tend  t/«  the  name  (^  a  new  subscriber  iwiik  |6)  wQl  naive  m 
copy  of  the  engraving  nuei ;  with  $0,  two  eopiea  of  the  engraving  will  be  teat. 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher,  2B  Bond  St,  Vw  Teik. 


XOBTB   AMEKICAK   RZVIEW   ADVERTIBElfc. 


if 


THE 


BANKERS    MAGAZINE 


AND 


STJS.TISTICJLL    RE&ISTER. 


1877-' 78 


Knr  fkcilitiev,  in  ftccvrtlaiic«  with  previous  A&nouncementJif  htTe  withio  the  Iftst 
tvp  YfftTv  enlarged  the  »cope  and  promoted  the  qscMdcss  of  the  Ba5KKR*s  Magazinz. 
It  Ini*  Uiua  been  enabled  to  adTocatc  more  efficietitlj  the  jtiBt  riglita  of  tbe  banking 
taterest  to  relief  from  opfrrefsWe  and  mischterous  burdens^  »pccUllj  those  of  Ex* 
eesslT'S  XavaitoB  and  of  the  ftsitrj  Eiiiw^s. 

k^  cb«  iteiWrndiiic  of  the  (^lhh'c  Debt  And  the  approaching  KrvnatptloB 
of  ^cdc  pAjmefits  bar«  supigeBtetl,  arrangenienls  have  jiift  been  eompleted  for  fre. 
yitftt  mmtDArics  and  reports  of  such  6iiAnciat  movements  in  the  Vorel^n 
it#iiC^*Htt.rkrt»  as  m^j  be  of  interest  to  AroeriGan  Bankers. 

Ai  «  K^c^rd  ^r  Kt^bI •  connected  with  monetary  afTainc,  the  usdVitaai  of 
1Mb  |La«AxniK^  when  proaeired  for  reference,  ts  reneiv^eil  ^\^ry  j€«r« 

Aa  a  fli^yl  I*f l^rtir j^  (he  decisions  of  the  hi^he«t  Conrtu  apon  points  flf 
MIf  Inporlance  to  B4nkcTB^  which  are  carefolf  j  reported  in  the  Baxiur^s  MAOAStiii, 
aj«  a£M#  woKb  the  cpoti  many  times  orer, 

Tlie  Stiver  l|«e«tloB  ha^  been  and  will  be  discussed  fn  the  Baitkdi's  Vao- 

,  fnH^  and  itnfmrtJnU^  in  all  its  aspects  so  fur  as  maj  be  needed  for  the  conven. 

\  and  imtormatioa  of  Amstfcati  read  erf  and  investor;*. 

Ha  rtfidar  mimthly  ami<»iiiioaiients  of  all  Cluisflr«^  among  Banks,  Bank- 

Ofiofia,  tod  Ba&keri,  are  ilie  only  complete  and  acciiiatr  repoits  thereof  preparad 

And  iMordad  In  the  Unit  ml  Hut«a 

Tha  IvqsilrlfHi  or  €'<»rre«p4»isdc«t««  answered  by  the  editor,  hare  ai' 
By  nf  its  «itj»crlberw  to  meet  doubtful  questions  in  ba&kin|r,  law,  and  niaii, 
L  la  foaa  esaes  ta  A¥oid  ezprnir  and  Uiifnition, 

A*  an  at|KiP'  tions  of  Bankin):r<  snd  in  the  iil«semtnstion  of 

t  "I's  If  AQAli?ca  haf  the  aptprohntlon  and  «npport 

aCsasrly  sU  iV  ablest  and  \ytsx  men  In  the  ranks  of  the  hankinj*  professkm.  Th«» 
val;  fmliUisalkni  drrote^l  impartiatfy  and  ticlufively  %f^  their  intinrata,  ti  In^UM  iH* 
al  of  alt  thf»Ae  who  would  promote  Ute  weUare  and  the  fitabiUtt  of  mtf- 
>  and  finaa4^i;il  *  vi>>irTti 


lIoiitlily«  VUt  Dollar*  per  loan  in  AdTmiie«* 
L  S.  HOMAIV8,  Pablkher,  2S1  Broadway,  New  Tark. 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAAV. 

FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D^  PnHdent, 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Prx^estor,    OoniraeU;  Sola;  Crimitiat  Law. 

OEOROE  8.  HILLARD,  LL.  D.,  Emtritut  Prxtftuor. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIOELOW,  A.M^  TOrU  ;  BUU  and  NUa;  Auuranct. 

DWIOUT  FOSTER,  LL.D.,  EquUy, 

CHARLES  B.  GOODRICH,  LL  D^  CorponUUmt, 

OTIS  P.  LORD,  LL.  D.,  PUading  and  Practice. 

JOHIf  LOWELL.  LL.D.,  Bankrupted. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.D.,  LLD.,  MediealJuritprudenee. 

HENRT  W.  PAINE,  LL.  D.,  Seal  Property. 

EDWARD  L.  PIERCE,  LL  B.,  BaUmentt. 

CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  AM.,  Evidence;  AdmiraUy ;  Pleading  and  Praetiee, 

CHAUNCEY  SMITH,  A.  M.,  PaUnt  Law. 

BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS.  LL.  D^  WiUt. 

FRANCIS  WHARTON,  S.T.  D.,  LL  D.,  Conflict  of  Law: 


'  This  was  the  first  Law-School  in  the  coantry  to  establish  a  complete  three 
years'  course.  It  presents  elective  studies  in  unusual  Tarietj.  Its  fadli- 
tles  in  connection  with  the  courts  of  every  grade  are  unequaled.  A  lai|^  number 
of  the  students  find  employment  in  offices.  Instruction  in  the  languages  and 
in  collegiate  studies  is  given  without  charge.  For  circulars  addreit  the  Dean, 
Edmund  H.  Bknivxtt,  LL.  D.,  20  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 20  Beacon  Street. 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC M««ic  Hall. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  Amfcerat,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 5®  BromfteW  Street* 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW ^  Bromilel*  StreeU 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE East  CoaeoHl  Stieet. 

teHOOL  OF  ORATORY Congfegatioaai  Hoase. 

SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES ^  Beacoa  Stieet. 

With  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  are  associated  the  four  FacaHki  of 
the  National  University,  at  Athens,  and  the  four  Faculties  of  the  Royal  UnlTcnity,  st 
Rome.  A  copy  of  the  Yeir  Book  of  the  University,  describing  all  departmenla,  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.    Address 


D.  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D.,  BeglBtrar, 

so  Bbaoov  Snon; 


HOBTH  iJCHSICJLN  RETtFW   ADTHBTtSSB. 
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J.  W.  BOUTON  S 


New  Art  and  Illustrated  Works, 


For  the  Season  of  1877-78. 


SPLENLyfV  NJStV  yOLt/ME  OF  ETCHINGS, 

Examples  of  Canteznporarjr  Art. 

Sertntffn  MtchitngB  from  /i^resfntaliv4  WorJia  of  Living  Entjlu^  and  Foreign 
Artitif^  nat, :  Fortu:«y,  JrLt»  Brstov,  BrnTviER,  E.  Boanie  Jonh^,  F.  LKioRTOSf 
0a*f&4Ln,  mcBirii,  <!.  ¥.  Watts,  Oschardson,  Vas  Marckil»  Pacxila,  Chaplik, 
ffte^  elc  EicM'tited  by  Waltnca^  Martial,  Cqam bullion,  Lalauzi^  HEDotrm, 
€teAcm^  GasuXf  ew?.    One  lAqg©  folio  volume.     VeUurn  cloth,  gilt,  ^12.00* 

IMTSi^BSriNG  NBW  WORK  OH  BLAKE, 

William  Blake. 

JD^iiit^i  /rwn  hU  WorH^  emhrfteiDg  niaoj  of  the  mreat  tubjecls  Gsc€ut«d  br  thai 
ADlqtie  Artiit,  By  W,  EcLL  ScOTt.  Wtili  full  deacn|irivc'  Ietier-prt?s«,  Proofs 
«n  Imtia  |»p«r.    FoUo*    Qjiir  cloth,  %%,m. 

COMPLETiOS   OF  LWCEJi'S  E/C^L\GS. 

The  Works  of  William  ITnger. 

A  St/uM  of  t3  Elchinp  after  the  Old  JfoMier*.  With  Criticml  and  DetcripUvo 
}it>u^  by  C,  YotHAxm.  Comprising  th«  moat  celebrated  paintlDga  of  th«  following 
ATittU  T  Ti>'mitErro,  Rctsoael,  Kcmbrandt,  Guldo,  Poussin^  RcBcirs,  Ostade. 
Imm  SinzsA.  Vmm  Drcit,  WourEfuiA^s,  PA^t  PorrtR,  Fraks  Eaxa^  YtM^nut, 
JoUkAOEi,  Va9  0nt  V^a.Dic,  Bnorwma,  etc.,  etc  Tea  Parta,  Folio.  P&jker  w?mp- 
pCfl|  §6.00  acfe.     ill  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  |S0  00. 

AW MimniLLr  new  woxk  on  costuhs,  bv  m,  racinet,  author 
OP  "  pnt  rc/fROitfA  TiC  o&hamest:*  etc, 

Ij0  Ocetuma  Historlque. 

^mttrwOed  viiA  500  Piatet,  mO  of  wbich  mm  io  colors,  jEold  and  Rilvcr,  aiid  200  in 

tIbttfdflUiofp"'"-  '^'  '      *' *  '-    '     "      '    -■'      '^"     *-'  ^vMeMfB. 

OtDOf  ft  Co  r  rite  mil 

Onmmr'rilii  .     ,       inirtl*  of 

I*'  ,  Tcitiln  FAbricii,    Anns    and 

Ar  port,  etc.     With  Explanatory 

If  di).     Uy  M.  A,  Haciwvt,  ftuthor  of 

K]  twrnty  parts,     !^tnall  4to  (7|  i  9^ 
iM^  large  {tpir  vlU  ^  1^  iii«b«<),  ut  cloth  ponfoHo, 


19.00  «ioh. 


«n  eolon  asd  10  la  clftt«d  Hihofiaplif.    Parti  1«  i;  iDd  %  art 
-im  vlO  b*  f^Md  1S>  par  east. 

J.  W.  BOUTON,  706  Broadway. 


%•/.  IT*  M/rtdnuet  IM  </  JMuttrw^  mid  AH  flWii  HMy  ft*  hrndfrmOt  m  i^i- 


20  NORTH   AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADYERTIBER. 

THE 

INTEBNATIONAL   BEVIEW 

FOR    ISrS. 


1.  The  design  of  this  Review  is  the  impartial  and  discriminating  discosdon  of  the 
prominent  topics  of  the  time,  literary,  scientific,  social,  political,  and  religious. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  increasing  demand  for  the  latest  and  most  mature  views  of  in- 
dividuals sunding  in  the  front  rank  of  their  respective  callings,  and  presents  articles 
from  the  most  distinguished  thinkers,  lUUrateun^  artists,  and  publicists. 

8.  It  designs  to  encourage  the  international  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  bring  to- 
gether upon  its  pages  the  literary  and  intellectual  ability  of  all  nations.  It  has  already 
secured  the  foremost  writers  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Sute«, 
and  other  countries,  and  their  contributions,  prepared  especially  for  this  Review,  will 
appear  in  succeeding  numbers. 

4.  It  not  only  addresses  scholars  and  theorists,  but  practical  men  in  business  and 
the  professions,  and  is  of  interest  to  members  of  the  family. 

6.  It  devotes  considerable  space  to  notices  of  the  most  recent  and  important  Eu- 
ropean and  American  Books,  these  notices  being  Aimished  by  a  ewjm  of  reviewerit 
resident  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Florence,  and  New  York. 

6.  Among  the  other  striking  features  of  this  Review  are  the  series  of  letters  <m 
Art  in  Ettropf,  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamcrton,  the  commenU  on  current  events  of  inter- 
national  interest  by  the  principal  editors,  and  articles  on  mtemational  law  reform  and 
arbitration,  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  toward  the  formation  of  an  international 
code  of  laws. 


'*  Among  Amibican    Rivikws  thi  Intersational  is  always  oomncuouB."-- 
Academy ^  London. 

*'NOT    SQUALID    BT    ANT    OF    ITS    CONTBIIPORARIKS,   BOMB    Oft    lOBIIOV,   tV    BRftXT, 

STTLB,  OR  ABiLiTT." — Interior,  Chicago. 

"  This  is  tbb  lbadino  magazine  or  America.*'— ^/ym  Ctmrani^  SooCland. 


Pnbllsbed  Bi-moMtUy.     Price*  f^.— 


New  York:    A.  S.  BARNES  ft  00^  111  ft  113  WlLUAM  Snut. 
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SFZiSKSZS     077SII. 


APPLETONS'  JOURNAL. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 


S^d  «  jov  9MXB0  «a4  addfwib  upoa  receipt  of  which  w»  vt  lit  lor^^sni  you  doieri|»Uv«  drmlsrt. 
AMklvlaQS  P^blUJM    ^  .rUd««  on  wdU 

tiwltii     Tlii  Wt  Mbl  fflwap— t  miguBo*  pttbtl»b«i> 

TW  VdMlir  *Hff^«^  Moothlir*  eoodnetad  bjr  K.  L-  und  W.  J.  Tnrir4]f«,  CMmtilnlaf  th^  b^»% 
ttiMftClUft  or  the  moit  nAnacmd  mlMt  k»  t^  «ul  otlier  coimuict;  llliut7»i«d  wtim  noc4Mmf  ta 

!•  Poonlsr  ScLtB^  Vomtblr  da|>plnn«nt,  eonauef««l  W  K.  t.  Ana  W.  J  TouMAita. 

Vorlfc  ^BMrioftii  KflTTtew  ^  AtdlidUd  Bl-l/oftiA/i^)      ThV»  aid  «Ad  r^' -^  ^..-i  ..if.nl  lindv 
wtm  mi  MVMWfki  niumgmnvmt,  hai  dnHiMr  Ibt^  r«««  y^r  •t^pml  Into  tlir  UtfintiiMr 

^btmrngUmn^^  «|«Ai.  if  not  Um  tQperlor«  of  th#  ipvat  E«rkirs  sad    .  r  ih«  Old 

BSOULAB    PBJOBS* 

Jlfftllg^  Jtf cmy  t •                                      .,.. p.?r  anijimi,  |a  (10 

Afn-cfiM^  iTorm^                       of  "^  D$ek«as  tn  Itb  »tiid¥  **. .  «*           4  m 

P^9^l,*«Jlc90n9  V                           ...              , , -              »  tK» 

-  -— — -^  — rrict.. ..._.... „._  "  una 

..._... , , .  -  900 

t  niMlklllMS  10  OM  ftddreu  for  ont*  ve-ir.  for  f  U.OO 

wia  ruuuf  "iKtLk.ru ill  tii»8iis4jr "......,,„« t4^ 

COMBIPfATION    CI^UB-]LA.TBa. 

^.Irt<»  UoiTTiit  t  jLTui  ArfLsrtuti*  4aysjiAt>, ,,  .  mui  vew,  $T  *« 

li                                          r* ....,...., **  U  TO 

Pt  '  ^pruerant*  JoriKAi.  wlOi  Plato  of  *  Dtekt m  In 

i.                                        , .., ., -  ton 

A» .  •"  ttaft 

riMM  BcrtMca  Mamrmvi  EuwnMUMsn....,  "  T  on 

1                                                         .  "  11  «> 

n  MoirrntT  *  4  «JV 
"  »  Tft 

"  fW» 

Al  *       liM 

r  ^^rvin  •<T>  I  41IK81U1I  fNr  Ihm  MMtip,  will  b* 

I  in  *  Mfif  e  ifl  lit  MSt  «•  ftM  ni«v  4lfv^<t 

tcrr"  iLf^fir  fRM;  0»«  M>p4M  vf 

D,  APPLETON  ft  CO..  PUBLISHEBS, 
Jr;^f,iM  n'atiL-d,  649  ^  BBl  Broadway,  N*  Y* 


KOBTU    AMEBICAK    EEVIfiW  ADTEBTISSB* 


Finance,  Currency,  and  Banking. 


W.  Stanliy  Jktoits,  Proressor  of  Logic  nod  PoUiict]  l:^otiott)j  In  the  i 
College,  M&Dcheifter.     1  vol,  12tiio.     Cloth,  $L7G. 

Mr  Jcvdun'B  vitttablc  book  ^Qght  to  br  n_*u]  br  evory  »Ut4r#riian.  lei^UIaTor.  lod  JimnilltC 
atcA,  who  undcrtAkcA  Cu  tliBCU)»a  tne  moneiairjr  probkmi  of  \h»  Um9,^'^/9dfr» 

t  viliic,  Rnd  DO  thinker  vrbo c«rc« for  liU  rtpstft* 

;^  replete  with  volld  tnvtmctlcm  of  •  kM 
^  of  DOT  peopli*  Who  ar*  vIctlliilaMt  If 


cif  Ihf  trrrjit*< 


J 


Intr 

'    i  .ie?one"R  w.irk  I 

lion  i\  Ul  bo  wiUiiifi  lo  l 

'*  His  work  ia  oroy 
Lbar  It  ju»t  now  lacrc 
Kro»thu0t  fftUlicIeB.*'— /^///uiar  J5dt/ic^  Mini/d^. 

CUilREI^CV  AiliD  DAHKinfQ.     By  Honajit  Pmat,  Profowor  ofP* 
cal  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     1  toI,  l2mo,     Cloth,  |LAO, 
*'  ai»  dleonesloQ  on  the  tobject  of  dtrrency  !■  Tery  clear  ftud  iatlifiictory.  aj  well  i«  UBtl<f.** 

''Tlie  li4<>'.  rhnt    llifi.   ^Tl,Vf•^T»mt^fit    afamn  nn  ih**  rnln    I'ivne  In  motirt  1Ip  vAldf;  b«  dtwpCAfl  C# 

Iti  ft  •  <nt 

'  \9  la  UUft  cottMQ 

wtth ..,,_ :...;,,..,,  „,,,..,..„. -, ,       .-,.  .::-,.-  7*' 

*'  Tbia  km  ptv\»bij  ih*  beat  »ad  iktoal  lu^id  Work  ou  Uie  ^ul^acU^'—^^niUt^  ff*raiti{Wmm 
tngtcio). 

WKIQHTfi*    :tlEAliiritCil,    AMD    TIIOIIEV*   OF    AI^L.    I«i 
TIO!%Si.     Compiled  by  F,  W.  Clajulx,  Profeasor  of  Physics  aod  Vhr 
in  ihc  Um?crsky  ofCmcinnatL     1  toU,  lEmow     |1.60. 

'  all  p«rioiif  wlio  wkfrto 


acq 


l;  wbHhrr  ti  waa 


and  *LiUl'aJlx  »^i.t;cutcj."— t'-'/uraVw  Jrihxiui, 

If  OilII!i9IA  4  or«  «<  E.€iBrikl  Tender/*    By  Uvm  Caxvmmi,  a<iiliar  i 
"BiMotallic  Money/^     I  toI,  12ino.     CMli.  11.26. 

^fbr^  i»  comtn  i  ■ 
nNi#1bl«  ft»r  ibc  I 

Tb«*  antbor  U  »>»  attiUofttv  yni.  tuAuni  Ui  FrntuKt  Atitv  bli  iiifonuanjuu  l«  i;lvcB  Id  a  dear  « 
totetllglLbla  form,  which  cannot  Eall  to  ba  rery  cooTlBclof. 

PAPER*no.irF.V   i:if FI.ATIO.il   Wm  rSAffCBi    Row    tr  Cu 

1HM4T  IT  HnocoBT,  ASD  HOW  IT  EN*r>Kt>.     A  PapCT  rwul  tMfont  mr^rt%\ 
ton*  and  Hemben  of  the  Hmisie  of  ReprcsaDfaUirni,  of  both  Pdliitcvl  Ptrtl( 
At  Wa<<hjng^on,  April  IS,  and  before:  the  Union  Leagtie  Cltibv  at  Ke«  Vn 
April  13.  1875.    Br  Akpiucw  D.  Wnin,  LL.  !>.,  Prealdent  of  Cor»all  Uohmr- 
»!ty.     Price,  BO  rents. 

TUe  EXA^FI.I?  OF  FRA.irn;t  TwciEMyamiUift  PaynMii 

IndeniTiiiy  atut  ilie  Marja|ic<^mt*nt  of  Ui«  rurftriiey  alnec  the  Oennia  ^ 
*':4.     By  V*cToa  Bokjwt.    TratifiUt^d  (rom  •*  -^  f  '  -^  rf«^  l>e^   ^^ 
C*org»  Walker,     Paper  cov«Tt,  00  otDtA. 

IX  APFLETOK  k  00,  Publiahm,  648  &  661  BRadnv^.B.^ 
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^*'  I  have  desired  to  make  a  work  which  shall  be  both  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  of 
our  colleges.  In  the  selection  of  material  and  mode  of  presen- 
tation I  have  been  fi^uided  by  long  experience  as  to  what  it 
is  possible  to  make  interesting;  to  a  class  of  yonng  men  some- 
what advanced  in  general  culture  and  eager  for  knowledge,  but 
not  expecting  to  become  special  geologists." — Extract  J^rom 
Preface. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


FART    I, 


Tins  following  parographa  have  formed  a  part  of  the  "  law  of 
the  land"  for  more  tlian  eighty-five  yeare^  and  were  recently 
re&iaeied  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States : 

•^SKCnosr  1626*  Every  abl&-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective 
SUtea,  resident  therein^  who  is  of  the  age  of  eigbteen  years,  and  * 
ondef  the  age  of  fortj-five  years^  shnll  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.*^ 

*'Hao,  16!J8.  Every  citizen  shall,  after  notice  of  his  enrollment,  be 
cooataQlly  provided  with  a  good  musket  or  firelock,  of  a  bore  suffi* 
ciimi  iiir  balls  of  the  '  '  iHi  part  of  a  pound,  a  sufBcieDt  bayonet 

mod  belt)  two  spare  fn  •  a  knapsack,  a  pouch  with  a  box  therein 

to  oontiuci  not  less  than  twenty-four  cartridges,  suited  to  the  boro  of 
kii  mUAkei  or  Ercilock,  each  cartridge  to  contain  a  proper  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball ;  or  with  a  good  rifle,  knapsack,  shot-pouch,  and 
powder^bom,  twenty  balls  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  powder  ;  and  shall  appear  so  armed,  accoutred, 
^aod  provided,  wbeo  called  out  to  exeiciae  or  into  serrice,  *  *  .  Each 
ooauniMiuood  ofiber  sball  be  armed  with  a  sword  or  hanger  and 
alpacitoaii.'* 

•*3«a  1631  .  .  .  The  officers  [of  cavalry]  shall  be  armed  with  m\ 
awiird  CI?  hanger^  n  fusee,  bayo^nei  and  belt,  with  a  cartndge-box  to 
ociQtatn  iwclTe  eartridgea.  *  «  «  Bach  dragoon  sball  funmh  himself 
wUh  A  senriceable  horse,  at  least  fourteen  and  a  half  banda  high,  a 
vou  vxxru^HO.  Ml.  13 
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good  saddle^  bridle,  mail-pillion,  and  valis6|  Iiolst4sr8^  and 
pkte  and  crupper,"  etc. 

Few  of  the  yotmger  men  of  our  generation  can  interpret  tfai 
provisions  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.    The  powder- 
flint8f  fugees,  muskets,  bangers,  epontoons,  breastplates,  and 
pillionB  of  our  fathers,  muEt  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  arw! 
in  the  cabinets  of  antiquaries.     The  sections  of  the  law  q 
above  indicate  how  far  modem  improvement*  in  the  matrrid  o1 
war  have  carried  ns  ainee  the  close  of  the  lajst  century.     Hilitarf 
implements,  the  supply  of  an  army,  its  organisation,  tActics  an 
discipline,  have  constituted  the  elements  of  military  science  in 
ages ;  but  improvement  in  weapons  and  accoutrements  ap{K'ai^  t 
lead  and  control  all  the  rest^     Each  new  development  in  ami 
must  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  change  in  organization,  dia- 
eipliney  and  tactics.     It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  change* 
through  which  military  science  has  passed  during  the  last  century^ 
We  should  find,  especially  dui'iug  the  last  half-eentury,  that 
the  end  of  each  great  war  some  leading  implement  woii  mtuste 
out  of  service,  and  replaced  by  a  better  one ;  and  every  9Uoli 
provemcnt  htis  required  a  corresponding  change  in  the  fwtt^ 
metliods  of  warfare.    Just  now,  military  inventors  a: 
whether  it  is  easier  to  produce  an  irresistible  prujti , . 
impenetrable  target.     When  the  problem  shall  be  solved,  the  ar- 
maments of  the  civilized  world  must  be  coiil 

During  the  great  war  for  the  Union,  theTii.v^ . . ,.  ,j„,..i 

an  experience  in  all  branches  of  military  science  more  rich  and 
Taried  than  in  any  previous  half -century  of  our  history;  ari 
efforts  have  since  been  made,  both  by  Congress  and  slmu-^ 
military  science,  to  embody  this  experience  in  the  better  of|;]ini[ 
sation  and  eqvn'prnent  of  our  anny. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Congrcfis,  in  the  act  of  July  28,  1 
**  fixing  the  militarj'  peace  establishment,*'  to  make  a  perman 
organization  of  the  anny,  and  to  Uifc,  in  it-s  forma* 
cellent  nmtcrial  winch  the  war  had  developed     -   ^   .  j 
at  that  time,  was  almost  unanimous  that  tlie  army  sliould  be 
in  proportion  to  our  population  n^ 
before  llie  war;  and  the  live  regi,  ^       ^  _    .,  l:   . 
of  cavalry,  and  forty^five  regiments  of  infantry,  cofi 
army  of  fifty  tbouwmd  uidn,  authorized  by  thai  mt^  wa^  oiii 
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iUered  ii»  gmaU  a  force  as  was  conemtent  with  the  development 
of  milttarj  Si  I  d  the  proper  defense  of  the  nation.  Wliether 

Ifao  duingf^  ut  I  which  hiu*  since  taken  place  in  Con^^ress  be 

founded  on  enllieicnt  or  insufficient  grounds,  it  is  not  now  worth 
while  to  inquire.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  date 
of  the  act  fixing  the  peace  establishment^  and  during  several  sue* 
needing  years,  the  duties  of  the  national  Oovemment  were  neces- 
nrilj  of  a  eemi-military  character.  It  was  a  period  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace ;  and  the  work  of  rec^^nstructioiu  as  undertaken 
by  Congress,  could  only  be  snooeesfully  accomplished  by  the  aid 
<lf  Ibe  army.  The  employment  of  the  army  in  a  sendee  so  closely 
related  to  political  action,  produced  not  a  little  prejudice  against 
IhiO  entiit)  military  establishment ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  to 
tbe  eredit  of  tlio  army  that^  while  the  work  was  distasteful  to  all 
ita  leading  officiTrs,  they  not  only  perfonned  their  duty  without  a 
ntimnnr,  but  bore,  with  honorable  fortitude,  the  political  criti- 
eiams  which  thi^;  unsought  service  brc*nght  upon  them. 

When  the  seceded  States  were  re^ti>red  to  their  normal  rd** 

to  the  Union,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  substan- 
T  *  te,  it  became  evident  that  the  army  was  larger  than 

tl  needed  for  the  ordinary  service  of  peace;  and  the 

noocaaary  economy  required  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxsr 
tion  ni^ttng  from  the  war  rendered  imperative  such  reduction 

i  eooaiiterit  with  the  public  safety.     As  early  as  18t>8  Con- 
\  addreesed  itself  to  the  work  of  reoonstmcting  the  army  on 
Ib^  basis  of  a  suki^'  '  J,  in  m  doing,  encountered 

iOiiiQ  of  the  most  *  questions  of  statesmanship 

ttiid  militaiy  science.  Kot  only  in  Oongreea,  but  also  among  ofB- 
ea«  whoia  expcrienoe  in  the  field  entitled  their  opinions  to  great 
iraij^tt,  tbere  was  found  the  widest  disparity  of  views  on  almost 
evtary  leading  topic  of  inquiry.  Added  t>o  the  inherent  difScuK 
ties  of  the  FT'  i«  the  fac't  that  no  '     ible  reduction 

ticers  who  luid 


ecNild  be  tna^l 


lit  doing  great  injm«tj 


abandoned  the  pur«n!ts  of  civil  life,  and  had  so  long  devoted 
tbentfclTci  to  the  miUtary  profession  tliat  they  were  in  a  meaiiire 
vnfittiid  fur  other  avocations. 

At  every  settion  of  Congress  since  1B08,  the  quiastion  of  the 
strength,  orginhcatioii,  and  admini*»tration  of  the  army,  has  been 
examined  and  dkcitMtttd  with  nu^rv  or  leas  thoroughneM.    Bui 
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legislation  on  the  Bubject  ]xm  consisted'  only  of  fragmentaiy  i 
temporary  makeshifts,  in  which  repeated  rednction»  havf  beeni 
fected  in  the  force  of  the  army,  accompanied  ^ntli  thu  intimatiq 
that  the  work  of  reorganization  was  onJy  posti>oued»     By  the  , 
of  March  3, 1869,  all  appointments  and  proniotiunB  in  the  lid 
and  staff  of  the  army  were  et«pped  mitil  further  I 
Congress,  and  all  enlistmentfl  were  6topj.)cd  nntil  tliu  :..:„, 
infantry  regiments  ahoxild  be  reduced  to  tw^enty-five.     Thi« 
together  with  the  act  of  July  15, 1870,  *  '        '  ' 

number  of  commissioned  officers  from     ,  .  

nimiber  of  enlisted  men  was  reduced  by  two  ^teps,  first 
51,605  to  85,000,  and  then  to  30,000. 

The  act  of  June  16,  1874,  reduced  the  number  of 
sioned  officeiB  to  2,161,  and  the  nxmiber  of  enlisted  m^n  to25,C 
By  the  act  of  August  15,  1876,  a  temporary  increaite  of  %bi 
enlisted  in  the  cavalry  regiments  was  autliorizod^  to  meet  tlie 
cessities  of  the  Sioiix  War,  but  they  were  to  bo  continued  on 
during  the  Indian  hostilities.  And,  firm'*  1  *'* 
(February,  1878)  in  the  Ilouse  of  Rq* 
ishcs  several  of  the  staff  departments,  some  by  actuii]  muster  i 
and  others  by  consolidation,  and  musters  out  ten  regimenta  of 
fantry,  four  of  cavalry,  and  two  of  artillery.  It  rcduoes  thefor 
of  enlisted  men  to  20,000,  and  requires  the  mustering  out  of  i 
commissioned  officers,  w^ith  tlie  provision,  however,  that,  m  case  i 
Indian  Bureau  shall  be  transferred  to  the  War  I>epartineat, 
President  may  retain  in  the  service  198  of  the  proscribed  officers 
of  the  lowest  rank  ;  but  6.'^7  conimissioned  officars  will  be  p€!rt!iiip> 
torily  dismissed  if  tlie  bill  iKT^jmt^  a  law. 

Early  in  the  discussion  of  the  wibject  tJie  dtfficnltieft  ec 
nccted  with  the  proper  a*r  '*t  of  the  several  staff  dej 

ments  were  so  gnmt  that  tl       ^     iient  was  adopted  of  i^uqiexid 
ing  promotions  in  the  staff  altogether  until  it  should  bo  oo 
daeed  by  the  Ciisualtioy  of  the  service  as  to  make    '  H 

of  reorganization  more  easy  of  solution.     By  the  »c**  y 

1876,  Congress  referred  the  whole  subject  of  reforming  and  rfi< 
ganizing  the  army  ^ 
file  Senate,  two  mr: 

^0  officers  from  the  army,  one  from  the  line  and  one  fitNU 
8t&ff  corps.    Unfoitfinatelyy  tlie  act  required  tbo  oomunimoit 
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report  to  Congress  the  results  of  their  deliberationfi  by  the  Ist 
dij  of  December  following.  The  conmuBsion  accumukted  much 
indiud>Ie  material,  but  tlieir  temi  of  service  expired  l>efore  it  was 
poidble  to  readi  satisfactory  oonclusiona ;  and  now  the  whole  Bub- 
jeot  16  again  p  ''  in  Congrees  as  unsettled  as  ever  In  the 
neon  time  tlu  uy  of  the  army  is  senously  impaired  by  the 

vnceTtiiinty  and  apprehension  which  the  situation  produces ;  and 
die  continual  agitation  of  the  subject  by  Congre^s^  without  reach- 
ing any  conclusion,  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  ofBcers.  It  is  the 
pnrpoee  of  this  article  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Eettew  an  op- 
pofteni^  to  know  what  the  army  itself  thinks  upon  these  ques- 


Probably  every  intelligent  citizen  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
ining  a  regular  army  in  time  of  {leace,  and  for  two  rei^ 

;:  L  To  keep  alive  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  military 
adeooe,  ao  tliat,  at  any  time,  in  casa  of  foreign  or  domestic  war, 
tiie  nation  may  know  how  to  defend  itself  against  the  most  skill- 
Iq]  enemy.  A  military  establi^liment,  sufficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  would  be  necessary,  even  if  we  had  no  pre&- 
mt  employment  whatever  for  a  single  soldier.  2.  To  have 
eoQstantly  at  our  command  an  active,  disciplined  force  sufficient 
to  prefi^TQ  inviolate  the  national  boundaries;  to  protect  our 
tr* '  *  V  ied  frontier  against  a  sarag^  and  treacherous  race; 
V  pnblic  property  and  preserve  the  peace  in  all  places 

aoliject  to  liie  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  States  ;  and  to 
aid  tbi)  SGvoral  States  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection  too  pow- 
aifal  to  be  controlled  by  their  local  authorities.  An  ai-my  large 
enough  to  meet  these  two  requirements  will  doubtleaB  receive  the 
generous  and  cordial  support  of  all  right-minded  citizens.  The 
ne»  cbAreeter,  and  administration  of  such  an  army,  are  the  fac'- 
Xt\/T9  of  the  problem  now  under  discussion  before  the  American 
p,  _  I  p  r  ^  '-p^ing  any  opinion  on  the  several  questions 
ii  uversy,  we  propose  to  hear  wliat  the  leaders 

of  miliULry  science  are  thinking  in  regard  to  it. 

ji  -"  -  II  hefore  the  commission  already  referpod  to, 
lint  j  .  are  of  great  value,  both  on  account  of  the 

ability  Willi  which  iliey  wore  preparodi  and  the  high  cbaraeter 
and  varie^l  eJtperienc©  of  t1  '-    •  "hoTa. 

The  paper  presented  :  'cncml  of  tlic  Army  giv^es  us  an 
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idniirable  condensation  of  the  history  of  otcr  army  from  the 
of  the  Conetitntion  to  the  present  time,  and  ako  bin  gng 
for  the  better  organization  and  administration  of  our  pr 
establishment. 

Its  author  has  paased  through  all  the  grades  of  the  iGrrioe 
with  distinguiBhed  honor.    To  a  career  of  extra-    ' '  ^^ianej 

and  BOGceBB  in  the  command  of  great  armies  in  t:     : ,  _  .J 

years  of  experience  at  the  head  of  the  army,  since  the  war,  he 
added  his  own  personal  examination  and  study  of  the  milit 
establishments  of  the  leading  statee  of  Europe, 

His  patriotism^  breadth  of  views^  and  follnc^  of  knowl 
entitle  his  opinions  and  reeonimendationfl  to  groat  weight. 

We  quote  his  paper  entire : 


HjAiHiuAirmu  AitirT  or  ma  UmsD  I 

To  Hod.  J.  D.  Camzboh,  Secretary  ^f  War,  and  Prrttldrnt  of  ih^  Commimitm 
for  the  MeoTffanuathny  ttc*^  fifths  Armif, 

Bnt:  .  ,  *  In  compHatice  with  the  resolntion  atlopt^il  \\y  tbe 
slon  at  its  firat  session,  Augtiat^  18T6«  I  have  the  bor*  *  it  lojr  ia^l* 

vidoal  viewB  and  opinions  of  Uie  raritteni  oont^Oed  to  our 

Preriminary  thereto,  I  have  endeavored  to  select,  from  the  Amoficaoi 
papers,  roUitarj  affairA,  and  from  the  various  repoHj  of  the  SecrtI 
War  and  eommitteea  of  Congreaa,  auch  dooimeiita  as  wilt  ahow  ih»  \ 
groirth  and  development  of  the  smalt  armj  ^biob  exists  at  tli#  I 
inangaraiion  of  onr  preaent  Govemnaent  in  1789. 

From  these  it  will  appear  that  Geaeral  Waahingt^n,  in  th#  Torj  first  j^ 
of  his  administration,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  fy  flw* 
maintaining  a  regular  force  **  to  jjrotect  the  frontiers  frr -r                 cdatiom  I 
hostile  hidi ana ;  to  prevent  intnision  on  the  public  bs                 >  faillii 
the  surveying  and  selling  of  the  same  for  the  pnrposo  of  r«<l 
debt,'*    Subsequently,  on  January  21,  1700,  be  submitted  a  t^.....  -..  .^^  . 
retary  of  War,  General  Knox,  for  the  organliiation  of  ^i«r  militia,  witb 
famous  report,  which  haa  been  held  as  fundamantal  doolrlno  in  ihli 
try  ever  aineo.  

Ydt  ta  bis  ^*  plan  ^*  of  on^anifation  he  s«ema  to  hsft  teea  eonrifiood  bf 
Uio  ttrgnmeots  of  Mar^^sdial  Baxe  to  adopt  tbe  old  Honui  kfkm  t^ 
*'nnit  or  basia,*'  because  H  was  a  **  little  army  in  itael|»**  u 
parts,  and  **  prepared  to  meet  every  species  of  war  that  oouM  nrr i^nt  ( 

Under  this  inflnence,  and  authorised  by  CongrciMv  0«>t . 
in  I70d,  organised  the  then  army  into  the  '*  Legion  of  tli^ 
divided  into  four  sub^lugiona.    Each  suhlcgion  eoniaincid  l  f  < 

gooBi^  one  eoin{Miny  of  ftruUury,  four  oompiiiks  of  riflsai  and  dijLil  cuaxpT 
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of  infontrf,  amoimting  to  l,2S0  men,  and  the  foar  sab^Ie^am 
i  5^1SD  officers  and  men, 

Tlw  gm^ral  tU^  wna:  ono  m^or-general,  or  legioQary-genera),  four 
brigAdier^j^nends,  or  gtib^legioD&rj  gen^rala,  one  ndjatant,  one  quartennfta- 
tir,  €mm  deptitj-qaarterma«t«»r|  one  Bnrgeon,  one  ohaplAin. 

^tM'O0U4r$.^F<Mrt&eB  majors,  fifty-aiz  captAinB,  sixtj  lienteOAats,  for- 
l7««if  lii  «ii«igiLi,  and  four  corcets. 

In  addition  wqfo  Alloired  four  surgeons,  twelve  surgeona*  tnatee,  and  dx 
nrgiooiii*  iiutes  for  garrison  duty,  or  extra  8<^rFiee^ 

Tltii  organization  maj  be  aaaamed  aa  the  foundation  on  which  all  snbao- 
ifaent  artnio9  have  been  bmlt^ 

Tba  expert enoa  of  a  few  j^ears,  however,  teems  to  have  demonstrated 
Uttl  the  modem  regiment  wa9  better  adapted  to  administration  than  the 
Itfion  eoraposed  of  all  arms ;  and  we  find  that  bj  an  act  of  Congress  of 
IUff«b  %  160S;  tha  armj  was  reorganized  into  a  regiment  of  artiUerj,  two 
flgllBOiils  of  tnfuitry,  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  a  general  stafT,  aggregating 
t,35€.  Ifait7  changes  followed  in  qtiick  succesaion,  embracing  the  period  of 
tbo  war  with  Gr*at  Dritain  of  1812-'14;  and  in  1817  we  find  the  anny  to 
hara  eoosicted  of  a  general  stafl^  corps  of  engineer?,  Ordnance  Department^ 
a  nginent  <d  light  artillaij*  a  corps  of  artillery^  eight  regiments  of  infantry, 
aoA  0B«  of  ri^M,  aggregating  8,221  men. 

ThmXk,  as  now,  the  eonntry  was  staggering  under  the  effect  of  a  large 
4obl»  inoQired  in  the  then  recent  war,  whioh  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
»of  thtt  General  Gorernment  Under  a  rci^olntion  of  Uie  Honse  of 
aldvea,  of  April  17,  1818,  the  Hon.  John  Q,  Calhoun,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  submitted  a  special  report  on  the  subject  of  army  organization 
and  Mlmiaiatratiou ;  and  nubBcqaently^  on  January  13,  1820,  another  on  the 
ammm  ifaMrmI  subjecti  which  reports  seems  to  me  so  eibaustt^e,  and  to  ap- 
pliablie  lo  the  prasont  oecasion,  that  noting  more  need  be  written,  further 
ibaa  ^  t^f  his  prindplas  and  reasoning  to  the  new  state  of  factsi 

Ha  aiwimea  as  axioms : 

**Tbat  the  army,  In  organization  and  numbers,  should  hare  reference  to 
iht  sifmU  for  whi^h  it  ii  maintaioed.  The  objects  for  which  a  standing 
anay  in  paa^e  ought  to  bo  mainUttnod,  may  be  comprised  under  two  classes: 
1.  Thoaa  which,  thongh  they  hare  reference  to  a  state  of  war,  yet  are  more 
'  eonnectcd  with  its  dntio«  in  peace;  and,  2.  Those  which  relate 
kd  iolely  to  war.  Under  the  first  class  may  be  enumerated  as 
Iba  laadinf  ot^^acta,  the  n^^  of  our  forts  along  the  Atlantic  frontier 

la  mrAar  Co  preaarve  Iheiti  ause  tlie  sorereignty  of  the  Unifnl  States 

to  bo  raaptctad  in  thair  Immediate  nalgfiborhood ;  and  the  occupying  of  oer- 
tofai  oooinaading  posts  in  our  inland  fron tiara  to  keep  in  cheek  our  saraga 
naiglihori,  and  to  protect  our  newly*formiMl  and  feeble  settlements  in  that 
«|iiort«r.  Those  are^  dnubtleas,  important  objccta,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
OMODilal  as  those  uhlth  relate  solely  to  a  stat4^  of  war.  ,  .  « 

**Tba  great  and  leading  object^  '  n  military  eatablishmeiit  la  peace, 

•Qglii  lo  bo  lo  eraato  and  ficrpeliiu  j  skill  lad  axperianca^  so  tiiat  ■$ 
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•11  times  tbe  cocmtry  maj  ht^re  at  its  comntond  a  hodj  of  offiocrt  •ufickfDlly 
nameroos  and  weU-instracted  m  ever/  bmuch  of  dotj,  bath  ni  Uie  Una  tad 
of  the  staff ;  and  tbe  orgiuiz&tion  of  tbe  army  ottgbt  to  b^  ioi^b  as  to  cualiJa 
tbe  Government,  at  tbe  oommencemeQt  of  bosttiiLles^  to  obUuti  •  rtfolar 
force  adequate  to  tbe  emergencies  of  tbe  oonntrj,  pro|>orlj  on^aftiaad  aB4 
prepared  for  actual  eervice.  .  .  . 

'^TogivesachanorganUation,  tbolea^l i'  'Ic^inltaformatiaacM^^ 

to  be,  that  at  tbe  commenoement  of  bciitil  i  sboold  b«  oothltif  dther 

to  new-model  or  to  create.  Tbe  onlj  diift^rencei  conaeqtteudv,  brlwceo  tLv 
peace  and  tbe  war  formation  of  tbe  annj  ought  to  be  in  tbo  lncreaa«Kl  mt^^ 
nitude  of  tbe  latter ;  and  the  only  change  in  passing  from  the  former  to  th$ 
latter  ahonld  ooDsIsi  in  giving  to  it  tbe  angmeittation  which  will  thus  be 
neoesBsry. 

"  It  is  thnSf  and  thus  onlj^  tbe  dangeroud  transition  from  peace  to  wir 
may  be  made  without  confusion  or  disorder ;  and  the  weakness  and  dangfT 
which  otherwise  would  be  inevitable  be  avoided.  Two  caQseqooiieei  ranlt 
&om  this  principle :  L  The  organization  of  the  staff  in  a  peace  establiili* 
ment  ought  to  be  such  that  every  branch  of  it  should  be  compktoty  fonssd, 
with  such  extension  as  tbe  number  of  troops  and  posta  occupied  may  i 
necessary ;  and,  2.  That  tbe  organization  of  tbe  line  ought,  aa  far  as 
ticablCf  to  be  snob  that,  in  passing  from  peace  to  the  war  fonoatloti,  thm 
force  may  bo  snfSciently  augmented  without  addrnj?  new  regiments  aoi  bat- 
talions; thus  rai^g  the  war  on  the  peace  e  *  nt^  instead  of  iQcor* 
ring  a  new  army  to  be  added  to  tbe  old,  as  at  t  <  eDcement  of  the  late 
war  (1812).  The  next  principle  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  orgaotsaticii 
ought  to  be  such  as  to  induce,  in  time  of  peace,  citizens  of  adv^uat^i  ialeota 
and  respectability  of  character  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  military  sarriee  of 
tbe  country,  so  that  the  Government  may  have  officers  at  its  commapd,  wbo 
to  tbe  requisite  experience  would  add  the  public  confidence.  The  oorreeliiesi 
of  this  principle  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  for  surely  if  it  is  worth  ha  flag  ill 
army  at  all,  it  h  worth  having  it  well  commanded.'* 

Since  tbe  date  of  that  report  tbe  country  bu!i  bad  the  experience  of  Ukree 
great  wars,  and  innumerable  conflicts  with  Uie  Indiana,  yet  tbu  priiietploa 
enunciated  are  tbe  same  to-day  as  in  1820,  Tbe  rariouji  changes  cif  orgeat 
aation  and  of  the  strength  of  parte  are  better  iUustrat-'  ^  ^  docanseete 
and  tables  herewith,  than  by  any  written  statement  I  tn  :ipt,  livt  it 

is  seen  clearly  that  tbe  present  organizAtion  and  strength  of  ihc  army  r««idk 
logically  f^om  antecedent  oTcnts ;  and  that  measured  by  any  Atandard^-of 
tbe  population  of  the  country,  its  wealth,  tbe  extent  of  territory,  tbe  number 
of  posts  to  bo  maintained,  tbe  routes  of  travel  to  be  guarili*!  tLr 
lands,  from  which  trespassers  are  to  be  excluded,  or  indeed 
littecioe  of  necesjtity — it  can  be  demonstrate  that  tbeexbtttng  unnuii;^ 
Uilimifit,  including  all  officers  and  enlisted  men,  agff^eitaling  27,4a^  la 
in  n  than  was  the  Legion  of  the  United  Stateii  fixed  by  CliSAt 

y^  ^  in  1792. 

Ihisrviore,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wiadoiD  to  let  welt 
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alone,  and  to  aUow  the  existing  armj  to  increase  or  diminish  bj  natnral 
causes,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  commission  prefer  to  accomplish 
a  thorough  reorganization,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  table,  exhibiting 
an  organization  easily  reached  from  the  present  standard,  and  which  would 
better  fulfill  the  second  of  Mr.  Calhonn's  principles  of  being  enlarged  to  a 
war  standard  with  the  least  possible  "  conf osion  or  disorder,^'  and  "  at  the 
least  possible  expense." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  assmne  the  new  force,  or  peace  establishment, 
to  consist  of  five  regiments  of  artillery,  ten  of  cavalry,  and  twenty  of  in- 
fantry ;  each  to  have  the  same  identical  organization,  leaving  to  the  artiUery 
and  cavalry  the  same  number  of  companies  as  now,  and  diminishing  the 
number  of  infantry  regiments  by  five,  but  adding  two  companies  to  each 
regiment,  thus  only  disbanding  ten  of  the  existing  companies.  I  take  from 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  fifteen  majors,  and  give  twenty  to  the  infantry,  an 
increase  of  five ;  and  give  to  each  company  of  cavalry  and  infantry  two  first- 
lieutenants,  the  same  that  the  artillery  now  have.  This  will  increase  the 
number  of  first  lieutenants  in  the  army  by  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  most 
valuable  increase,  because  they  are  the  active  *'  duty-officers,"  and  they  con- 
stitute the  school  from  which  the  country  will,  in  times  of  war  and  danger, 
habitually  draw  the  chief  officers  for  hard  service. 

Examining  the  table  further,  we  find  that  each  regiment,  of  every  arm  of 
service,  is  composed  of  twelve  companies,  susceptible  of  being  grouped  into 
three  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  to  command  and  administer  which 
are- 
One  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors  (one  field-officer  to  com- 
mand each  battalion) ;  one  adjutant,  and  one  quartermaster  and  commissary 
— making  six  officers ;  and  — 

One  sergeant-migor,  one  quartermaster-sergeant,  one  commissary  sergeant, 
and  one  principal  musician — ^making  four  non-commissionecl  staff. 

Each  company  will  have  one  captain,  two  first-lieutenants,  and  one  sec- 
ond-lieutenant—making four  officers ;  one  orderly  sergeant^  three  sergeants, 
three  corporals,  two  artificers,  two  musicians,  and  fifty  privates — making 
four  officers  and  sixty-one  enlisted  men. 

Each  regiment  would  then  contain,  for  a  peace  eetdbluhment,  fifty-four 
officers  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  enlisted  men— aggregating  seven 
hundred  and  ninety;  or  the 

6  rcgimeDts  of  artillerj  =  60  companies  =  270  ofBcert,  and  8,680  men. 
10  "  cavalry      120        "  640        "  7,860    " 

20  "  infantry    240        "  1,080        "  14,720    « 

1,890  85,760 

Aggregating  officers  and  men,  27,660. 

To  increase  to  the  war  etandardy  simply  add  to  each  company  one  ser- 
geant, one  corporal,  and  fifty  privates,  which  would  result  as  foUows: 
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0  repments  or  mrttllery  =  (VO  compamts  =  370  officers,  ftod  6^800  i 
10  '*  cayalry    120  "  540        **  18,600 

SD  "  ioffttitrj  MO  "  1,080        "  27,200 


1,890 


47,600 


To  fertber  inoreiue  for  war  purpodes,  udd  four  new  companiea  to  each 
biitAHo&f  and  we  bave-— 

&  rtgiiiieitti  of  artillery  =:  120  compuiiea  =  SIO  officers,  tad  18,700  men. 
10  **  oftTtlry       240        "  1,020        "  87,400    " 


to 


S40 

iafjitiirjr     480 


2,040 
3.570 


54,800 

95,900 


Tbo  GcTTQAns  noir  ndo  companies  as  large  as  two  hnndred  and  M\y  men, 
tliat  a  baXtalion  of  eigbt  companies  nambers  two  thousand  mon.  Ab- 
IbAt  ««  th^  mart  mum,  we  wUl  bave — 

0  itfpmcQta  —  1 5  bittalionB  of  ar^crj   ==  80,000 
10        "  80        »  cavmlry,         50,000 

to        ••  60        **  infantry,      120,000 


Making  an  arm  j  of 


210,000 


OQ  •  mtnfmirm,  or  |»eftco  basis,  of  t7,650.  Tbus  an  6ffe«ti?e  and  well-organ* 
laod  mny^  of  orer  200, OtH),  can  be  created  promptly,  '^  witboGt  tbe  leait 
ooufiMloQ  or  disorder/'  ful6lling  all  tbe  conditions  of  Mr,  CalbonD^s  second 
gr«ai  principle,  wbkb  be  regarded  as  of  more  national  importance  than 
Ui«flrat. 

On  eosstdering  any  paper  organization,  it  is  safo  to  assume  tbat  abont 
OM-third  are  asually  absent.  This  seems  a  large  proportion,  bnt  it  is  tbo 
rtmH  of  soiperiencc  ertonding  back  for  centorieo.  Good  discipline  and  good 
•teittiilrfliUoti  '  hid  ratio;  while  bad  discipline  and  worse  odminis- 

tndofll  lllorea»^  The  n-^ual  causes  of  diminisbed  ranks  are,  wounds 

waA  fleknosa;  fnrioitghs  and  leaves  of  absence;  confinement,  hj  way  of 
pcalihmitkl;  details  for  cooking;  for  oare  of  sick;  aa  teamsters;  care  and 
diitribntion  of  snpplies;  detachments  for  osoorts  of  trains  and  exposed 
pdlfila  aloQf  the  rontes  of  supply,  etc.  These  canses  are  common  to  all  annies 
la  ptaoa  md  to  war ;  besides  which  otir  peace  establishment  is  specially  snb- 
jeet  to  oinsfls  which  take  officers  away  from  their  legitimate  regiintnts  and 
ccppmlta.  It  is  a  ^i^ry  common  pop  alar  error  that  an  army  is  necessarilj 
iille  in  lime  of  peace  ;  an*!,  for  this  alleged  reason,  influential  families  striyo 
In  irmw  Ibelr  sons  aufl  friends  away  from  their  duty.  No  army  in  wnr  per- 
fmmM  mora  roal  hard  work  than  dow  our  American  peace  establishment, 
MliUiif  fofta  and  posts  alonir  oor  ever-changing  frontier;  building  roads 
I  and  tlioosands  of  miles  in  extent ;  guarding  trains,  and  In  explore* 
vkieii  eanae  them  to  march  Ihotisaods  of  miles  in  a  single  seosion,  «tn, 
Amtmg  thaio  ipodal  cdicsfs,  I  will  ennmcrate  the  following:  The  Ifnitiii7 
Aoiileniy  el  all  tlaies  draws  from  ths  regiments  thirty  offioers ;  ?  nnX* 

fwidlioi  are  enlltlod  to  thirty  by  law ;  the  reoralting  servioe  K^  rry ; 
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beddee  wbioh  are  conrtB-martiftlf  boards  of  sorrey^  bonrdj  ta  exftniM  niP 
inTentioiiB  in  amis,  accontrementd,  cloUimg,  and  e«|ui|>mciiU;  **  Ceatotislal 
BoardEf^^  oto.  At  this  Terjr  time  there  are  three  hundred  and  titirif-fiH 
officers  so  absent  from  their  proper  companies,  besides  manf  more  who  hlfl 
leave  of  abseoce  from  their  divieion  and  departmyot  eonnnaodera.  I  M 
aatiefied  that  discipliDo  and  good  economy  demand  that  there  oercr  allodia 
be  less  than  two,  and  habitual] j  oot  less  than  three^  officerf  pv^aoaS  willi 
«ach  organized  company;  and  it  is  for  this  reasoa  that  I  have  added  one  fiff^ 
Heu tenant  to  each  company  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  sama  aa  now  eiiiti 
in  the  artillery  companies. 

The  company  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  armies*  It  ia  here  th^  ofllecn 
and  soldiers  learn  guard-duty,  picket -duty,  the  drill,  the  mode  of  eooldii^ 
the  manner  of  sleeping  in  barracks  or  in  the  field,  the  IndisjtenaabU  habit  of 
subordination  and  obedience ;  how  tc  preserve  the  health  and  atrei^tlk  of 
the  men ;  how  to  care  for  the  Fick  and  wounded ;  the  muster,  enibradii(f 
the  history  of  individuals,  on  which  are  based  all  cUims  for  pensions,  btmn* 
ties,  and  provision  in  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Four  such  companies  united  form  the  hati4tli&n^  with  a  fleld-offioar 
command,  which  is  a  splendid  nnit  for  peace  or  for  war ;  and  the  value 
this  organization  Is,  that,  in  the  ever-varying  phases  which  mtlllary  duty 
Bumes  in  our  country,  two  of  these  battalions  may  be  easily  fitrnxict^tiM»d 
the  transfer  of  all  the  effective  oiffioers  and  privates  of  the  third  batlafiodi 
the  other  two,  thus  constituting  an  effective  force  of  eight  comfiaaSea, 
of  which  will  have  about  seventy-five  privates,  eleven  nou-oomniiiiiooad 
officers,  and  four  officers,  while  the  reduced  battalion  would  remain  at 
depot,  constituting  a  sufficient  guard,  and  be  useful  in  coUectiiig  a 
force  of  recruits- 

The  three  battalions  habitually  compose  the  reffimitU^  whkh  ti  tha 
perfect  organization,  common  to  all  civilized  arms,  where  adminiatratioB  u»d 
discipline  ore  united  under  the  colonel,  an  officer  of  experienoo,  who  ahocdd 
be  qualified  for  every  manner  of  duty — field  and  staff— in  pcsco  or  war; 
who  would  be  ready  for  the  most  parsimonious  adminietrtttion,  or  for 
enlargement  of  his  command  to  the  equivalent  of  on  ordinary  diviaioa< 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  army  proper,  I  will  now  pans  lo  the  mi! 
of  **  generals  '*  and  of  **  general  stalE,'*  which  have  givan  riia  to  so  miiclk 
troveray. 

According  to  existing  laws,  there  are  in  the  military  eatalitiifaiBact  to- 
day- 
One  general,  one  lieutenant-general,  three  major-generalsi  aix  brigadkr^ 
generals. 

These  are  all  now  employed  on  duties  eommonsnrato  with  tlielr  rank,  yH 
there  are  employed  two  oUicr  officers  i»f  the  grade  of  coIonoK  who  comm«iMl 
departmenta,  vi*, :  Colonel  Rui?en  Departinent  uf  tlae  South,  and  CoJoatl 
K  rommandw  the  Dep  i  M'acaad«a  iioeur 

ht  ri  of  general  and  li<>  ot  be  filled,  and 

tli<  I    !iii:i  Kul  of  the  army  would  davwlvo  on  the  mttkkitt  uayor-gCSietsL    Ia 
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Bl  thiB  law  should  be  modiBed  so  83  to  leav^  the  rank  of  lieaten* 
pormaDent;  for  a]l  the  world  over  25,000  men  aro  held  to  bo 
Um!  eqitiralenc  of  a  corps  d*ann6ef  the  legitimate  coiuiiiand  of  a  lieot^^nant- 
Ifesermlf  and  the  title  alone  will  be  an  incentive  to  honorable  conduct  and 
f«OiB|i0^tjcm  among  the  general  officers  of  the  armj. 

hi  dlaoUialng  the  general  staff,  I  will  treat  of  Uio  several  parta,  with  the 
tltlei  br  which  thej  are  at  present  known,  following  the  classification  of  the 
Arm)f  RigUter  of  1676.  Aides-de-oamp  and  military  secretary  are  pergonal 
MaS^  s^kctod  bj  each  generd  officer,  from  officers  in  the  regiments  or  staff, 
wittiCQi  increasing  the  general  aggregate.  They  simply  receive  additional 
rank  and  pay  while  so  aotingi  which  rank  and  pay  have  been  sanctioned 
',|oiig  experience,  and  are  necessary,  by  reason  of  their  increased  expenae 
Uowiog  the  fortunes  of  their  chiefs* 

ttcnd  that  no  change  be  made  in  existing  laws,  bat,  if  rednotion  b 
^  then  that  the  general  have  foor  aides,  that  the  lieutenant-general 
tlif09  aides,  instead  of  two  aides  and  one  secretary,  thns  avoiding  a 
'title  vhtob  u  in  foot  obsolete ;  that  major-generals  have  two,  and  brigadier- 
gveanls  on*  each — in  all  nineteen. 

Tbe  AJjMtant-Oen€rar»  Dfpartment  consista  of  one  brigadier-general, 
two  Qoloiiets,  four  lie  a  tenant-colon  els,  and  ten  m^ora,  fleventaen  in  all— a 
lanbtir  which  is  not  deemed  excessive;  nor  do  the  rank  and  pay  exceed 
tlMlr  aecaMities. 

Thu  In^kettor-OeneraVt  Jkpartment  eonsista  of  three  colonels,  two  Hen* 
l«DflBl-«atoiiela»  and  two  mzgors,  certainly  as  low  in  numbers  and  rank  as  the 
Dofl  rigid  economy  could  demand.  I  advise  that  the  senior  colonel  be  made 
m  brigadier-gene ral,  on  a  par  with  the  other  heads  of  departments. 

Tb^  Burtau  €/ Military  Jiutitd  consists  of  one  brigadier-general  and  four 
nu^tora,  which  also  seems  aa  small  as  possible. 

Til*  QimrUrmiuUr^$  Dtpartmeni  has  one  brigadier-general,  four  colonels, 
aSgbl  Ikmeiia&tp^cil^nels,  fourteen  megora,  and  thirty  captains — fifty-seven  in 
alL     Wh^Q  we  c  the  extent  of  oar  conntry,  the  scattered  condition 

of  tiMi  troops,  anii  .  >rtatit  functions  performed  by  this  branch  of  the 

Half,  I  annly  see  no  good  reason  for  further  reduction. 

Hi*  AiMiCtfFMis  Department  consists  of  one  brigadier-general^  two  colonels, 
ibreo  Uetttenant -colon els,  eight  miy'ors,  and  twelve  captains — twenty-s^x  In 
Uk   Ta  fnlftU  their  propter  dtities  there  ts  now,  and  wiU  likely  continue  to  bei, 
^Hatj  ol  work  for  thtii  num)j<^r  of  officers. 

^Vl1b#  Mtdkal  Dfi  >w   conti^ists  of  one  brigadier-general,   two 

Hbftals,  Iw^  rt'titenriri  ,  fifty  majors,  ninety-two  eaptiuns,  and  fifty- 

i^l  t  :int»;   also,  four  store-kowpors  and  soventy-nlnc  hospital 

■Mrard^ two  htindred  and  nine  oflkers  and  seventy-nine  enlisted 

^^L    Tb«  rank  of  the^ic  officers  is  assimilated  for  the  porpono  of  pay  and 
^Bters,  ami  thalr  fonetjons  are  so  profceatonal  tliat  I  dblike  to  i  ^    ^         '  g 
^BliaMten  of  an  o|union  as  to  their  nnmbar  or  rank ;  but  the  Med  i 
ISst  dnaa  iaam  too  largt,  and  I  hate  always  preferred  tluit  each  r^^i^^nt 
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sbonld  bATO  one  eurgeon  and  two  nAsifftiinU,  leaviog  a  imtl)  mimber 
geaeral  staff  for  ftsngDment  to  di  visions  and  departiii«nta« 

The  Pay  Department  oonsists  of  one  brigadier -gentriiJ,  two  ookuu^ 
Heotenant-colonela,  and  fiftj  majors  \  id  all,  ^ty-fiva. 

Bj  existing  laws,  every  regiment,  company,  and  detacbmt ; 
nitiat  be  mustered  and  paid  every  two  months*    When  wo  * 
nocessarily  scattered  condition  of  the  anny,  I  do  not  lM^e  how  a  Itsa^  ummh^t 
can,  by  the  utmost  activity,  sncceed  in  fulfilling  this  task. 

The  Signal  Department  oonsista  of  one  brigadier-gcncrul;  und  tbfi  ofltotm 
necessary  for  the  exeention  of  the  duties  devolving  on  thb  d^partinetii  ara 
detailed  from  the  line  of  the  army^  at  preaent  eighteen*  Tb«ae  dntk^s  are 
more  civil  than  military ;  and  I  eonfeas  that  I  would  prefer  that  tii^fy  «botiki 
be  devolved  on  some  civil  branch  of  the  Government,  such  as  tho  Ooaai 
Survey. 

Chaplaim,— Of  these  the  law  provides  for  thirty  post  diaplaias, 
regimental  chaplains ;  the  latter  provided  specially  for  tho  rcgimi-nU  of 
ored  troops.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  that  cluu  1  uns   nn  oji 
rank,  should  be  abolished.     It  is  notorious  that  these  cl>  «'  not 

ing  at  the  remote  posts,  for  which  they  were  specially  pruvjuctL  It  wcmld 
be  preferable  that^  in  place  of  commissioning  the  chaplains  as  amy  eafitala^ 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  to  H  Ilttary 

posts  as  chaplain  posts;  that  the  council  of  a  f  saiil 

posts  be  anthorlzed  to  select  and  employ  a  chaplaiu^  wir  I'^iv*,  wbil« 

performing  the  duties,  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,     i         ^        inte  fiOit 
fifty  thus  selected  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  pro«ient  lliirty- four* 
this  connection  I  will  also  say  that  I  believe  the  time  hna  come  whon 
words  '*  white ^^  and  ^* black  ^^  should  be  omitted  In  all  military  laws;  tlial 
emits  should  be  enlisted  and  distributed  to  all  companies  and  r«0sntfits 
out  reference  to  color  or  previous  condition.    Time  wr»nM  »oon,  in  th« 
as  it  already  has  in  the  navy,  obliterate  the  old  i  that  I«4 

forniQtiou  of  the  regiments  of  colored  cavalry  and  i  AU  fb 

alike. 

There  still  remain  the  Corps  qf  En(fineer$^  conai«t!ng  of  ona 
general,  six  colonels,  twelve  lieutenant-coloneb,  twenty -fonr  mi 
captsin«,twenty-«ix  first-lieutenants,  ten  secori!  '      *       "'    ^i  -.-^ 
oommissioned  officers,  eight  musiciana,  one  b^i 
in  all,  one  hundred  and  nine  officers,  and  tWD  n. 

The  enlisted  men  of  engineers  are  now  or  f^ocnfitillai^ 

two  of  which  are  at  WilletVs  Point,  New  York.  <  ML  Abbot, 

a  moat  thorough  and  com|>etent  otBccr,  as  a  school  -  m  ponf 

bg,  torpedoes,  and  in  modern  galvanic  af>pUances;  the  otbar  cmnpaay  la 

West  Point.    80  far  as  the  array  b  c-t —",  these  corr  -   -^i  -  -Tronot  w 

able  to  the  geoaral  eommanding  the  ni  ia  whi  t^  ttal 

and  ara  held  oil  only  M  ^  ^  the  oriji-i  '  resident.     In  lika 

lkt«fRcara,  with  few  ui,  are  nr.;  :.i  array  liicpfieliQii  and  ia» 

•oolatiaD,  being  empWyt^d  in  tho  conalructAon  uf  mQltary  and  dvO  worka 
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IluT^  ibe  mo«t  Vd  respect  for  tlio  supenar  qnalificatiotis  and  atUiin- 

aeBU  of  the  ot  lia  ccjiri)^,  al Wat's  selected  from  the  highest  graduates 

if  Ibe  Mill  tar  J  Academj,  and  ouj  regret  their  isolatioD  from  the  arm  j  proper. 
2  am  iatUficd  that  both  parts  would  be  benefited  bj  a  closer  alliance,  but  in 
lUi  coonocttoQ  will  Qui  J  recommend  that^  in  tlie  estimated  for  the  maiiit&- 
Miftoo  of  the  military  eitabli&hmont,  the  paj^  nllowancea,  transportation  and 
laod<«ntaI  erpenses  of  tho  army,  the  Engineer  Corps  be  made  distinct,  so 
*ofigre$3  may  see  at  a  glance  the  co^t  of  this  corpa,  when  compared 
lid  infantryi  cavalry,  etc.  Instead  of  ihr€4  companiea,  I  soggeat  a  bat- 
of  fmir  ootnpaniofl  of  the  exact  standard  of  the  otlier  arm^  of  service. 
Tbo  OrdnanM  Ikpartmsnt  consiata  of  one  brigadier ~gcner«l,  three  colo- 
fo«r  llffiitcnAnt-coIonelsT  ten  majors,  twenty  captains,  sixteen  first-lieu- 
Que  hundred  and  twenty  non-commis6ioned  officer^  and  two  hundred 
dgbty  mcn^in  all  fifty-four  officers  and  four  hundred  men.  The  ofilcera 
mA  v^n  iJ  I  ^  also  are  so  separated  from  the  army  proper,  that  both 

l^e  lo*» .  y.    The  araenids  are  not  subject  to  the  supervision  or 

oC  the  ganerala  commanding  diviaiona  or  departments,  so  that  the 
boUtlon  ia  perfect.  In  yeara  past  the  policy  of  the  Go%'ernment  was  to  dis- 
L  th«  ordnance -stores  to  arsenala  in  ahnost  every  Btate,  but  now  that 
iY^  admit  of  the  prompt  distribution  of  such  stores,  the  tendency  ia  to 
^cfikia,  so  as  ultimately  to  hare  but  four  great  arsenah^ — one  on  the  Atlan- 
tic !,sprifigfi«]d,  Massachusetta)^  one  on  the  Pacific  (Benicia,  California),  and 
tW  third  at  Boek  Island*  IHinois ;  tho  fourth^  to  bo  chiefly  a  powder-depot,  haa 
iriaely  recommemied  by  the  present  chief  of  ordnance.  Genera]  Bendt,  to 
V  li-caled  Doar  New  York  Ciry,  All  tho  other  arsenala  could  he  dispensed 
toUd  or  convert  pd  to  some  other  public  use.  This  would  require  an  act 
'^tfTiaa  anthtiHznng  tho  constmction  of  the  powder-depot  near  New 
xnd  the  sale  of  the  surplus  arsenals,  most  of  which  are  in  fact  mere 

-  lAiigsxIiiea.^*  Certain  of  these  magaainea,  lueated  at  military  ceatrea, 
ikoiild  bo  held,  subjoct  to  the  sopenriaion  and  control  of  the  coDimanding 
gtoarals  of  ibo  depr<  herein  they  happen  to  be.  To  dignify  them 
lif  tlia  title  of  arAci^  -nomer.  They  are,  and  should  t»e,  magoMineM 
la  ekaife  of  an  onlnanoe  sergeant  and  a  commissioned  officer  of  ordnance, 
vKiO  aHodld  be  a  staif  officer  to  the  department  or  diyi&ion  commander.  If 
tins  modified,  I  adfiae  the  retention  of  those  at  Fort  Columbus,  Fort  Mon- 

-  -   rt^arenworth,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Augnsta,  Georgia,  and  Vancouver, 

tiftoa  Territory,  and  all  others  to  be  sold,  and  proceeds  applied  to  the 

Ivur  mabi  arsenals,    Tlu  ^  ture  and  preparation  of  ofdoaoee-storea 

^IkiqM  1i^  mm  mtw,  in  cli  is  department^  under  the  immediate  and 

cretjiry  of  War;   but  tho  magaxioea  eoold  he  guarded 

ommander,  and  the  stores  theref^Msm  imsed  imder  muh 

sa  the  hper«tary  of  War  may  prescribe.    This  would  redoco  ma- 

r..^..,<  ^tid  expenatui  of  thie  department,  make  it  far  more  effiotenl, 

'  closer  harmony  with  the  reel  of  the  army, 

I  •  Kt  dipartmmt  be  ityM  m.  carjut,  the  trnoM  m  the  engineer^ 

•ftd  ik»t  L  r  Gonpialei  of  enlisted  men,  ol  Hm  aame  itreiigth  is 
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other  companies  of  the  armj,  these  companies  to  be  officered  bj  the  corps. 
This  would  give  one  company  to  each  of  the  four  great  arsenals  proposed. 

There  remains  a  subject  which  has  been  disoossed  in  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, one  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature,  that  must  be  met  sooner  or  later. 
I  refer  to  marriage  in  the  army. 

No  married  man  is  permitted  to  be  enlisted,  but  there  are  allowed  to  each 
company  four  laundresses,  or  one  to  every  fifteen  men,  who  are  supposed  to 
wash  the  clothes  of  the  men  for  pay.  These  laundresses  are  entitled  to  t 
ration  per  day,  and  are  always  provided  quarters  apart  from  the  men.  Tak- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  men  as  the  standard,  gives  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
women,  which  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  ration  tt 
the  points  of  consumption,  makes  $150,662.50.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  incidental  cost  to  the  army  estimates  for  laundresses'  quarters,  for  fuel, 
and  for  transportation  on  a  change  of  station,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  entire 
cost  exceeds  $800,000.  If  marriage  in  the  army  is  proper  and  right,  all  who 
choose  should  be  permitted  to  marry,  but  this  is  the  reductio  ad  abiurdnm; 
and  I  conclude  it  should  be  universally  prohibited  to  enlisted  men  attached 
to  regiments,  and  that  captains  of  companies  should  provide  for  the  washing 
of  their  men  as  they  now  do  for  the  cooking. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  I  think  marriage  should  be  denied 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  officers,  viz.,  to  second-lieutenants.  Too  many  of  these 
now  marry,  and  crowd  the  barracks  and  quarters  which  are  insufficient,  espe- 
cially at  now  posts  on  the  frontiers.  Though  the  Government  is  supposed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences  of  such  early  marriages,  yet  in 
practice  much  cost  is  entailed  in  the  way  of  extra  quarters,  transporta- 
tion, etc 

No  cadet  is  now  permitted  to  marry,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  second- 
lieutenants  should  be  assigned  to  regiments  for  probation,  and  be  prohibited 
to  marry  till  they  are  promoted  to  the  next  grade  of  first-lieutenant 

Though  the  estimates  might  not  show  any  saving,  stiU  I  am  satisfied  the 
actual  result  would  equal  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  small  number 
of  surplus  men  (seven  hundred  and  sixty)  to  keep  up  the  twenty-five  thousand 
men  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  needed  to  make  up  the  permanent 
peace  establishment. 

In  future  appointments  to  the  grade  of  second-lieutenant,  I  would  advise 
that  such  appointments  be  restricted  by  law  to^ 

1.  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  civil  universities  at  which  army-officers  are  detailed 
as  professors,  under  sections  1225  and  1260,  Revised  Statutes,  not  to  exceed 
one  to  each  college  per  annum,  on  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
officer  of  the  army  detailed  as  professor. 

8.  Meritorious  non-commissioned  officers,  not  over  twenty-five  years  ago, 
recommended  by  their  commanding  officers,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  under  existing  army  regulations. 

Thb  would  give  average  candidates  per  annnm : 
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mUtafj  Acidemr.t.... 60 

Civil  poiles^oa* ftO 

Ec^mcDtiU  c«tididitte«.. ,  35 

Total  candidates .,     115 

Thb  number  will  probablj  exc^^ed  the  average  Tacaoeiea,  and  enable  the 
Pt«tiiSetit  to  appoint  to  commiiiBions  the  most  worthy.  The  rule  and  practice 
will  iMltl  greatly  to  the  indaence  of  militarj  education  in  the  ciril  uniTcrsities 
now  8o  pcpalar,  and  will  encourage  a  class  of  worthy  jonng  men  to  enlist 
Ift  the  anuy,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  seeming  a  oommisdion  bj  good 
ooodncst. 

AgniM  I  would,  in  regiments  **in  the  field/*  or  "subjected  to  epidemio,' 
limit  promotion  to  those  actually  pre»*n<  with  the  regiment,  because  it  is  not 
fiiir  that  tlie  absent  should  profit  by  their  own  exemption  from  the  very 
emam  tliat  creates  promotion.  And,  furthermore,  no  officer  should  be  pro- 
fftoied  from  one  grade  to  a  higher  grade  without  a  previous  examination, 
if  tb«  commanding  officer,  or  any  three  officers  of  the  regiment  to  which  the 
pmnotion  la  to  be  made,  represent  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  their 
MIef  lliat  the  officer  entitled  to  the  vacancy  by  the  ordinary  law  of  senior- 
ity y  lnct^acttAted  for  such  new  commission  from  any  cause  whatsoever, 

'Thieh  is  most  respectfully  submitted  as  preliminary.    Transmitted 
1^  t^rder  in  order  that  it  may  be  printed,  *Mn  confidence,  for  the  use 

<tf  ilie  eoQiidiasloiL*^ 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  T.  SuranAif, 

The  letter  of  General  Uancock,  commander  of  the  Military 
I>ivifion  of  the  Atlantic,  Ib  very  full  in  reference  to  the  required 

ngth  of  the  amiy  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  the  details  of 

ni/jition  and  adiiiitiistnitiuii.  nis  long  service  on  the  staff, 
before  the  war,  his  honorable  and  distingnished  service  as  a 
COrpi  commander  durinj^  the  war,  and  his  itnjxjrtant  commands 
of  trrx^m  In  the  South,  West,  and  Ea^t,  since  the  war,  have  made 
him  I  ly  acquainted  with  the  practical  wants  of  the  anny, 

tod  iij»!  liclccU  of  finti* 

We  quoto  tht  ^A  parts  of  his  letter : 

IlEA]>«trjkarait*  Mii.iTAmT  Drn»ioif  <»?  tni  Ailajtikj,  { 
Kaw  Tomm  Ctrt,  MoA«r  n,  ms.  f 

To  lh«  HciiL  J.  D.  OAMwanif,  Si»netmy  af  War,  Wathinffion^  I>,  C, 

Sot;  .  .  .  What  r  d  organizatioo  of  tb«  army 

ibiMilil  bo,  doponds  «  I '  maintained. 

A  im^^e  utanding  army  Is  afpainst  ihi*  nettled  prjlicy  of  the  nation.     We 

ftij  upon  irratiui^  nrmles  from  our  population,  when  the  necessity  for  them 

hai  a  ^r  iji  impondlnir.    Hot,  **  fn  pcaco  prepare  for  war,^  Is 

in^-^i  nun  n^p    '    '      ^  ^Jm  among  ui*    Undtff  the  op«raUooa  of 
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somewhat  contradictory  pnnciplea,  we  have  been  led  to  tlie  cempromim  i 
small  standing  army,  which  is  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  progrt*^  of  { 
profession^  construct  adequate  and  suitable  national  defts&S4?ji,  bold  •oioi 
our  most  important  militorj  pofiitiona,  preventing  their  sudden  aeUiire  bf  | 
^netn^f  Mb  occupation  of  our  harbors,  and  destructioD  r  ' 
ciaJ  cities;  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  sapplj  the  nai) 
most  approved  weapons,  implements,  and  nionitions  of  war ;   aud  to 
these  and  other  public  property  until  distributed  for  service ;  be  tomIj  i 
moment^s  notice  to  organise,  equip,  and  supplj,  with  c-fficiencj  fmd  i 
armies  of  anj  magnitude  which  the  occasion  may  oall  tof  $Mi^  iMllyJ 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  raw  leviea  raised  as  needed.  .  *  « 

What,  then,  should  be  the  strength,  composition^  and  oriranliailQiii  of 
army^  that  It  may  best  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  exi.'itctif3e  t 

Looking  from  the  standpoint  as^umed^  the  6rst  qn*  icb  prtMiita 

itself  is  the  question  of  c^st.    What,  during  peace,  are  <  ki  nbln  anil 

willing  to  pay  in  the  war  of  insurance  by  military  proficiency  and  prifpara- 
tion  against  heavy  losa  in  case  of  war  V    If  nothinff^  then  the  army  i 
manent  institution  ought  to  be  dispensed  witb<    A  diMUislon  of 
tions  arising  from  our  Indian  frontier  is  omitted  in  this  ootmcction* 
dian  furnishes  only  incidental  duty  for  part  of  tlio  army.    Hie  service  iij 
secondary  importance^  and  Is  comparatively  temporary  in  iti*  r 
for  a  few  years  longer  occupy  the  attention  of  our  cavalry  t^ 
some  parts  of  the  staff,  and  from  time  to  time  inflaence  the  ^treD 
organization  of  these  arms,  but  is  entitled  to  no  weight  in  oonaid€ 
qnestion  jnst  proposed* 

If  the  people  are  willing  in  peace,  as  they  have  always  shoini  1 
to  be,  to  guarantee  their  own  protection  In  case  of  war,  by  l&lnifltillf  to  I 
army  the  aocomplishraent  of  the  objects  horoinbef ore  eaam  I     '    *    *ii?or 
main  question  is  closed,  and  the  reaulUng  ones  of  the  ttf^L  of  j 

foroe  to  be  kept  up  arc  opened. 

IXraSfTRT   AlTD  €ATAt«8T. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  said  that  every  arm  of  th«  i 
in  order  that  it  may  be  a  model  for  the  national  foroea,  ought  to  ba  Ue$9 
enough  to  give  full  development,  at  wbatover  co«l  of  tim4»  and  money ,  to  iti 
own  specislty. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  the  infantry  and  caimhr^  G« 
enl  Hancock  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nurnl 
men  in  each  company  had  become  too  email  for  <  i.. 
pline  and  instruction,  bo  thiit  in  late  years  it  ha«  not  heenj 
ticable  to  carry  military  inBtruction  licyond   the 
individual  noldicr,  or  nirely  beyond  tlie  school  of  u.^ 
To  remedy  this  evil  ho  recommcndfi  that  the  eot»{)ianie8  in  the 
mm  of  the  ^rvioe  be  filled  up  to  one  hondrod  naen  oanh,  and 
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Bvent  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  army  which  this  would 
OCMSisioii,  he  recommends  that  the  number  of  companies  in  each 
j^ment  be  reduced  to  eight. 
The  General  tlien  continues: 

TTie  question  of  anj  fortber  reduction  of  these  anns  than  that  JQSt  sag- 

iWdf  eboald^  I  think,  be  deferred  a  few  jrears  longer,  until  our  Indian 

DBtien»  are  in  a  more  settled  condition.    If  no  other  disturbances  have 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  arms  could,  with  safety,  be  still  further 

,  If  then  deemed  advisable* 

THB  A-BTUXESY. 

In  the  organization  of  an  army  for  active  eervice  sixty  batterieB 
of  ftrUllery  would  certainly  be  an  extravagant  supply  of  that  arm  for  twenty- 
f  uts  of  infantry,  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  different 

b  pf  our  military  peace  establishment  are  not  constituted  to  form  due 

portions  of  an  active  army. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  different  parta  of  our  standing  armj  cannot 
governed  either  by  the  principles  of  organization  for  large  armies  in  the 
lid,  eatablished  by  our  own  experience,  or  by  the  priuciples  developed  by 
the  more  matured  experienc43  of  foreign  nations.    On  the  contrary,  in  relation 
ir  strength,  the  different  branches  of  our  peace  establishment  are  quite 
H  ndent  of  each  other,  each  being  intended,  not  for  a  proportional  inte- 
gral of  our  twentj-five  thousand  meo,  but  to  supply  a  recognized  want  of  our 
nation^ 

Artillery,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  abstruse,  and 

progns'^sive  branches  of  military  science.     Much  time,  practice,  favorable 

opportunity,  and  hard  study,  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  master  and  keep 

t\  ith  it.     Very  expensive  under  the  most  skillful,  in  untrained  hands  it 

u^w  €n&rmomly  m.    This  is  trae  of  the  hcav^y  as  well  as  of  the  light 

rj.    Every  shot,  for  example,  from  the  15-inch  guns  of  one  of  our  forts 

.  for  powder  and  projectile  alone,  $63.78,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original 

co«t  of  the  gun,  the  carriage,  implements,  etc.    The  Government  only,  and 

Dot  States  or  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  can  take  care 

of  this  branch  of  the  military  profession.     If  not  protected  and  fostered  by 

Gtsnend  Groyemment,  it  is  lost. 

Broceeding^  as  we  do,  upon  the  possibility  of  war,  it  would  certainly  be 

if  not  foolish,  to  build  defenses,  cast  cannon,  devise  projectiles,  and 

leglect  in  peace  to  teach  those  things  in  relation  to  tlie  use  of  them 

ildi  it  will  bo  too  f^te  to  learn  after  war  begins.    Without  multiplying 

» "tents,  I  may  state  my  conclusion  that  our  true  policy  is  to  maintain  a 

ratively  largo  force  of  artillery,  and  keep  it  well  instructed  in  its  spe- 

j.   That  arm  is  now  too  large ;  perhaps  in  rank  and  file  not  large  enough. 

the  number  of  enlisted  men  cannot  be  increased,  and  probably  it  ought 

to  b*j  at  thiij  time,  then  certainly  the  men  should  be  concentrat,ed  into 

er  com  panics,  so  that  each  company  shall  contain  a  handred.    Instruo* 

In  axtiUery  is  seriously  retarded  under  the  present  system.  .  .  . 
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A  conBiderable  ftaving  off  ejEpenBO  wauld  ro^uU  from  lh«  redaeiioM 

ooQBolidAtioDS  proposed  in  the  cavalry^  artillery^  nnd  iofoiitry.     The  oooees* 
tration  of  enliited  mGiii  ao  as  to  hayu  fuwor  and  larger  compttDiett  woald  J 
a  departure  from  the  old  theory  that  our  anny  in  p^^aoe,  €)§p<?ciaily  tli«  I 
fthould  be  a  ekeleton,  to  be  filled  out  for  war   This  theory^  false  ia  [ir 
ban  always  failed  iu  practice.    It  iurolvcs  just  tliat  lac^k  of  pow^r  •» 
ooiuplained  of  duriag  peace — companies  too  woall  for  i  ill,  i 

othvr  duty— and  when  war  comes,  in  lieu  of  filling  oal  \  w^  f 

entire  new  organizations  from  the  volunteers  or  militia.     Our  standijig  i 
flhoold  be  a  small,  complete^  compact,  vigorous^  healthy  body ;  always  id 
thorough  state  of  discipline  and  instraction  \  serring  as  a  model  and  a 
ard  for  the  national  forcel^  and  not  preserved  as  a  skeleton,  into  wliicb 
expected  to  infuse  vitality,  activity,  and  knowledge,  at  tho  tnoureaft  aa  i 
genoy  arises. 

THS  syonrsBB  cobps* 

This  branch  of  the  service  is  of  special  importan^^  m  lini«  of 
8|>aaking  generally,  it'^  military  duties  consist  mn\'  ■  poratiooi 

pormaDent  defenses.     It  has,  especially  with  QS|  ^^  ^  tie  to  dol 

the  theatres  of  oftensive  modern  warfare.    In  our  great  war  ol  the  rvbcltl 
but  very  few  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  wero  on  dalyj 
tfn^Aetfrt.     In  late  years  a  new  feature  in  the  system  of  river  and  harbor  { 
feoses,  by  means  of  torpedoes,  has  grown  up,  and  promises  to  be  v«ry  i 
portimt.    Its  successful  development  requires  careful  application  of  tlio  lii^ 
soienceSf     It  \^  at  present  intrusted  to  the  engineers,  and  tn 
aa  an  addition  to  tho  dtities  heretofore  required  of  that  c«  igb  It 

would  ultimately,  in  case  of  war,  ^ill  into  the  bands  of  the  Our 

extended  sea-ooast,  on  two  fronts  of  a  continent^  witli  inntri;  ^  iiaHioft 
and  great  cities  exposed,  renders  a  weU-matnred  system  of  military  de^aiMa 
of  vast  importance  to  us.  Tho  Kngineer  Corps  should  be  larice  eBCKigk  IA 
oxocnte  efficiently  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  relstion  totbeivda* 
fenses,  and  to  perform,  in  addition^  »uch      ' 

orly  belong  to  it.    The  strength  which  tl.  . 

duties  is,  like  tbo  artillery,  quite  indopendiJiil  t*f 
arm  of  service,  or  of  all  of  them  combined.    If  iJj 
their  service*  justified  it,  tbo  corps  might  even  be  larjr.  od  in  1 

the  ntnnbers  and  rank  of  its  officers  without  any  Just  km..  .  ^  tI 

of  tho  army*    The  oorps  is  designed  for  th«  pprfonnancc  iff  i 
to  the  nation^  and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  the  standing  army,  ami  n  ivm 
a  rule  to  inlniet  its  officers  with  n  variety  of  dHl  as  well  as  military  do 
inch,  for  oxnmple,  as  the  impri  f  river*  r 

■tnjction  of  lighthouses  and  pti  inpf*      S-^ 

from  the  liniiUMl  information  I  possess*  tl  lU  it  < 

to  ho  for  th*»  prrformanco  of  the  do  ties  tl  ,  v.  U 

iolontifk  attaiiiments,  with  industrlouB  and  fm 
with  scmpnlont  honojtty  in  tho  diJibn^-— *-* 
m^  thot  there  is  a  large  proportion  '  L     in  . !  i  *    rp 
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TBS   OBDKAKOS  DEPABTMSNT. 

6e  W  AB  I  bjivo  the  meaoj  of  judging,  the  Ordn&nce  DcpftitmeDt,  like 
Hie  Bngioeer  Corps,  is  not  too  large^  but  I  see  no  saiScient  reason  for  the 
gfMrt  proportion  of  high  grades  aothorized  in  it.  In  mj  judgment,  however, 
ib#  iDOfll  important  point  concerning  ibis  corps  is  its  manflgement,  not  ltd 
ocfsmization.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  immediate  and  vital  interest 
which  other  branches  of  the  senrice  bave  in  the  sncceas  of  its  operations. 
Tliere  is  nothing  so  important  to  the  combatant  arms  of  serrice,  and  to  the 
gtQ4>riI  officers  who  oommand  thetn,  as  tbe  arms  and  ammunition  with  which 
tluB  Ircxips  are  supplied.  All  of  the  branches  of  the  service  shoald,  a^  far  as 
pOMlUcs  add  their  information  and  experience  in  the  use  of  arms  to  that  of 
thm  Ordnanoe  Department,  for  the  production  of  the  best  arms,  ammunition, 
am]  equipments;  but^  instead  of  this,  our  Ordnance  Department  is  practicaUj 
a  clojio  corporation^  and  all  officers,  from  the  general -in-chief  down,  are  not 
ouIt  excluded  from  control  in  it^  but  from  its  councils.  To  the  tneo  who 
the  arms,  etc.,  is  intrusted  the  solution  of  all  questioni  in  relation  to 
^  Uie  meti  who  n^*  tht^m  being  excluded  from  these  deliberations.  The 
olt-ri|»6a^  late  the  ordnance  and  artillery  is  attribatabk 

OWUlljtot  ntioned,  ,  .  , 

Ko  eoasolidifction  is  required  to  effect  the  object  here  suggested.  It  ii 
tmfy  necessary  tliat  the  isolation  and  independenoe  of  this  department,  hn 
wbciie  labors  all  of  the  arm  j  is  specially  interested,  shall  cease,  and  thai  it 
be  bfongkl  Qoder  the  eootrol  of  the  general-in-ohief. 

Tk^  Abmnrdityf  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  word,  of  completely  iso- 
taltag  Eoterests  in  our  9cr\'ice  which  are  oaturally  dependent  on  each  other, 
ctfUlot  be  better  shown  than  by  considering  three  of  the  branches  of  the 
strvioe  already  diiioiifi5c<l  in  this  letter,  rlz^  the  Engineers^  Ordnance,  and 
ArtiOery.  The  (Lnti  con&tructs  the  national  defenses,  including  the  beds  for 
Hkm  fiUHoarriagca,  the  ««cond  manufactures  all  the  guns  and  their  ciuriagea^ 
and  supplies  the  ammunltian ;  and  tho  tliird  uses  what  the  other  two  make* 
T«4  tilt  Uiroe  act  not  only  indopendeotly  of  each  other,  but  without  a  com* 

I  viljtary  supenar.  .  .  . 


THK  qcAjrrritMJ^STait's,  &rasiBTiKG%  and  pat  i>ipijmcENTs^ 

TbQs«  are  eascntially  tho  supply  departaenta  of  the  army.  I  do  not  see 
why  any  eu»  of  tlsem  should  ever  bo  larger  than  oeoeasary  to  Ell  the  demand 
maile  on  ll  by  tht»  army  actually  in  scrvioe,  Hegnlated  by  this  rule  in  time 
•f  |ic*o«,  I  Itave  00  doubt  that  eatch  would«  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  paat| 
b«  fonihl  a  roii)pt«t4»  and  sufficiontly  large  nucleus  on  which  to  build  In  eaM 
af  wmr.  In  my  judirment^  th<5  Subsiatenee  and  P^y  Departments  are  now, 
ta  tlieir  f^rvngtb  and  orpin iKatton^  wHI  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  army. 
Tba  Var  to  promoiJoD  In  the  Fay  Department  eatablished  by  Hm  act  of  Mar^ 
t,  I66§,  atiU  eiiat4^  althotxgh  removed  In  all  of  the  other  eoriTi  to  which  it 
arLitn&TTv  apfiHed.  I  sre  no  reason  for  this  exception,  and  think  that  the 
I?  svrrioe,  as  well  m  Juatloe  to  the  few  officers  concerned,  defsaadi 

M'lAiU  be  removed. 
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I  do  not  imdeiMwdiiMite  the  importance,  the  dilEeallff  smd  the  tk 
the  duties  of  the  Qimrtermjister^s  Departmenu  Yet  I  caoiiDt  bat  tlilnk 
this  branch  of  the  service  ia  larger  than  necesaary,  esp^dallj  in  tlia 
gradea.  The  legal  orgaQization  ia,  one  brigadier-general,  four  Goloiael%  < 
lieateDant-coloneU,  foorteen  majors,  and  thirty  cAptaitis.  There  it 
in  the  ebsolote  or  relative  importance  of  tbei^e  pO!«itioiLs  or  dntiea  raqqlrin 
ao  large  a  proportion  of  offices  in  tbe  higher  grades.  Id  fact,  I  thLak  H  pca- 
nhle  that  the  efficiencj  of  the  department  ts  impiureil  rather  than  pr 
by  it.  *  .  . 

After  quoting  a  portion  of  bia  testimony  before  the  oifKi 
committee  of  Uie  Uoosey  againat  the  pmp<>$e<l  contsolidatiotL 
the  Qnartermaster'a  and  Subeistenee  Departments,  General  IIa&^^ 
cock  says : 

I  adhere  to  that  opinion.  The  subject  is  one  tlmt  bos  been  prcUj  fi 
discnsaed  throngh  inquiries  made  of  tbo  moi»t  promincDt  otl^ccrn  uf  the  ortnj 
b/  committees  of  Congress.  In  I860,  foar  officers,  or  ex-officcir*,  *'XpreM«d 
themselves  in  favor  of  it.  In  1874,  fifteen  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  tbirtj-faor 
against  it  In  1676«  twenty  were  In  favor  of  it,  and  thirty-fire  agaiosl  % 
(In  all  casea,  as  the  matter  was  presented  to  me,  but  especially  in  th#  la4 
case,  the  form  of  inquiry  was  as  to  the  praetkahHity  rather  than  adviaaUUtj 
of  the  oonsohdation.)  Of  tbe  nnmber  (twenty)  mentioned  as  in  favor,  a  pari 
merely  answered  tbe  qneation  &f  yrattk4ihUit]f.  Officers  of  rutik^  diilinctitni, 
and  acknowledged  ability^  are  found  on  botb  sides  in  ^  ns  giTeo  to 

tbe  years  above  named.    A  carefnl  examination  of  al  «  pypfoastd 

will  not  only  sbow  that  the  weight  of  i^vidence  bas  been   i:  touoli* 

dation  of  these  corps,  but  that  the  oppositioD  to  it  has  ikci  i    ..,   ..:.i 
and  that,  while  some,  who  at  first  favored  it,  now  cither  oppose  or  da 
inpport  it^  there  are  no  changes  of  opinion  in  the  other  direction.  .  .  . 

I  understand  that  the  sap  ply -branches  of  tho  British  army  hava 
undergone  consolidation  of  some  kind,  but  tl^  liua  been  bnt  p«^ 

tially  tested  in  peace^  and  has  not  yet  been  m^^  .^^  trial  In  m 

war  which  would  enable  na  to  jodge  of  tta  socoeea.  .  .  . 

Tin  aiTREAtz  OF  imjTiRT  nTBTica  AiTO  rna  oo&rs  of  jrnas-uivniui 

After  expreaaing  the  opinion  that  the  naml>er  of  '« '^- 
TOoatoB  is  too  amall,  and  that  the  gradea  of  colonel  and  1 
colonel  8honld  be  introduccnl  into  the  oorp^  General  Uatic 
Bays: 

The  dtitie»  of  jndge-adFO^mtaa  are  inseparable  from  tha  mOttafj  syalasiL 
They  eaa  <mly  be  fnlly  and  prn;  k>*  a  sfiMial- 

ty  of  them.    If  tlie  regnlar  corj  fj  m&al  be 

ladlftarently  done,  wholly  or  partiy  by  oi  v  iMr 

proper  po«itbni.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  t  j    , :.   .—  ..-.:>  ooqia 

constitutes  tho  only  element  in  oar  whole  ay»tem  ol  military  Jnrinirttdiiftot 
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not  beiog  created  for  temporarj  and  spcGuJ  parposes,  baa  thd  cbarao- 

of  penoaa^nej.    Id  the  civil  s^rstem,  changeabld  juriaa  simplj  find  the 

;  bat  judges,  both  eminent  and  pennanent  in  the  profession,  determine 

J0&9  of  law,  and  award  eentences.     In  the  militflr/  system^  conrta  are 

loed  from  time  to  time,  composed  of  officers  who  act  both  as  JQdgee  and 

but  none  of  whom  are,  in  general,  idected  with  any  reference  to  their 

of  the  judiciid  duties  thej  are  called  upon  to  perform.    In  these 

the  vote,  for  both  findtnga  and  sentence,  of  the  most  ij^norant  in  the 

aa  weighty  aa  that  of  the  most  learned.    In  fact  the  junior,  presumably 

oninformed,  is  required  to  vote  fimt^  in  order  that  be  may  not  be 

by  his  seniors. 

U  wue  to  destroy  or  weaken,  in  these  trfbunali,  their  only  element  of 

r 

Eiuoh  aa  the  military  is  a  more  arbitrary  and  despotic  system  than 
I'll,  w  is  uniform  and  even -handed  justice  the  more  necessary  in  it. 
we  arc  far  from  securing  this  under  our  code,  even  with  our  judges 
•SrocAteA,  Without  an  cffit- ient  corps  of  tbem^  we  shall  be  still  further  from 
it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  soldiers,  as  prisoners  in  charge  of  the 
ittroe  guard,  for  identically  the  same  ofiense,  one  under  sentence  of  twice,  or 

fi  thrice,  the  severitj  of  another.  They  have  been  tried  by  different 
rta-martizd,  each  using  its  dboretion  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  for 
CMnomon  offense.  Judge-advocates  have  not  the  power  to  prerenl  this 
bj  Kwnrdlng  sentences  or  otherwise,  but,  so  far  aa  their  limiteil  number 
fMrmlbs  ihey  mttlgHte  it.  I  am  not  well  informed  as  to  the  dotlcs  of  the 
hmd  of  the  hureaa  in  Washington,  but  my  own  extended  obsenrAtlon  and 
CSpoienoe  justify  me  in  speaking  quite  positively  of  the  importance  of  judge- 
idroeatea  at  department  hea'lquarters.  Without  going  into  the  dotaDs  of 
the  varioos  dntiea  required  of  them,  I  will  say  that  I  consider  them  abso- 
lutely neoeasarj.  But  the  necessity  for  maintaining  these  officers  doee  Dot 
rail  aloQt  <m  the  importance  of  their  current  duties,  A  thorongh  knowl- 
t4f«  of  miliury  law  in  its  higher  principles,  as  well  as  the  intricacies  of  Its 
d^talUi  Is  particularly  Deces^ary  in  new  armies.  Its  prompt  and  correct 
tfppBoilbn  is  one  of  the  principal  proceedings  in  the  eetablishrocnt  of  disoi- 
pttfti  and  order  in  the  armies  which  we  rely  upon  creating  in  time  of  need. 
Thb  oiui  oftly  bo  tocomplbhed  through  a  corps  prepared  beforehand.  Ours 
'a  government  of  law  in  the  army  ss  well  as  out  of  it.  ,  .  . 

remarks  1  have  given  prominence  to  the  duties  of  jndge-advo- 
I  In  eooneetlon  with  oonrta-martial.    But  there  ore  various  other  matters 
wkleh  I  need  not  dwell,  such  as  the  qneetfonn  ariwuf*  oot  of  the  rela- 
fkfm  of  mditarj  affiiir»  to  the  civil  service,  in  whic!  t^e  and  eit- 

lierSeoea  art  of  great  value  to  the  public  service,  to  *  :  rtierala,  and 

to  eQb^rilMte  offloen, 

I  are  soine  of  the  general  ootipidcrations  which  lea^  me  to  the  con- 

liat  a  '^Juilge-advocate's  department "  is  an  important  and  necesaary 

Tol  o«r  military  estahtiahmeot,  whether  the  regohir  anny  be  hurgt  or 
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•  .  •  •  Hub  corpi  ahonld  be  kept  krge  enoo^  to  amwer  the  ^— i*«A  of 
oar  peace  ertAblishment,  oorering,  as  It  does,  ft  TMt  territory,  and  should  be 
erer  in  readiness  for  its  most  ewtential  doty  of  mustering,  organiang ,  ind 
otherwise  preparing  new  levies  for  serriee  in  time  of  war.  It  should,  I 
think,  consist  of  ei^t  or  ten  members.  .  .  . 

ncxmifxirr. 

....  Patriotism  prodnees  no  reeroits  for  the  regular  arm j.  On  the  con- 
trarj,  it  holds  the  citizen  to  his  dril  pnrsoits  in  time  of  peace,  and  homes 
him  into  a  volonteer  organization  in  time  of  war.  There  i?  no  p^Mic  senti- 
ment to  be  relied  upon  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  permanent  force,  and 
hence  the  recruiting  borean  can  appeal  only  to  the  wishes,  tastea,  and  neces- 
sities, of  individuals.  Thus  the  ranks  of  the  armj  are  made  to  <^«ntA^  men 
of  many  nationalities,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  eitizenahip.  Under  theae  dr- 
cmnstances  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  recruiting  borean  is  to 
obtain  men  whose  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities  are  such  that  thej 
may  become  m>ldien  by  a  proper  course  of  discipline  and  instruction.  .  •  . 

The  principal  objection  I  see  to  the  recruiting  system  is,  that  the  boresn 
is  not  confined  to  its  legitimate  functions.  Its  duty  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, end  as  soon  as  it  has  put  the  recruit  into  the  mihtary  service,  and  de- 
livered him  at  a  post  or  depot  designated  to  receive  him.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  bureau  retains  control  of  the  recruit  while  he  is  at  the  depot  To 
effect  this,  the  ofScer  in  charge  of  the  bureau  (the  adjutant-general)  is  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  his  proper  sphere  of  staff  duty,  and  exercise  an  actual 
command^  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  justified,  either  by  his  oflSce,  the 
wants  of  the  recruiting  bureau,  or  the  good  of  the  service  at  large.  There 
are  three  or  four  depots  of  the  same  general  character.  The  one  nearest  me 
— Fort  Columbus — ^is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  military  stations  in  New 
York  Harbor— a  permanent  work  armed  with  heavy  guns,  at  present  garri- 
soned by  a  larger  number  of  men  than  any  other  post  in  the  bay,  and  shel- 
tering an  immense  amount  of  military  material.  It  is  withdrawn  from  the 
general  rules  governing  command  in  the  service,  and  with  all  the  other  so- 
called  depots  is  placed  under  the  command  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
recruitment  of  the  army,  who,  by  General  Orders  No.  87,  A^utant-General's 
Office,  series  of  1878,  is  said  to  stand  toward  them  in  the  light  of  a  depart- 
ment commander.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Winfixld  8.  Hjlkoock, 

Major- General  U.  8.  Army^  eotnfnanding  JHvisi&n  4^  the  Atlantic 

Other  weighty  testimony  remainfl  to  be  heard,  which  mnfit  be 
deferred  till  tlie  next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  are 
seeking  fame  by  destroying  or  crippling  our  army  will  do  well  to 
withhold  the  fatal  blow  until  they  have  disposed  of  the  facts  and 
reasonings  of  the  letters  already  quoted. 

JaXBB  a.   GABnXLD. 


IL 


EXGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  UNIYERSITIES  COM- 

PAKED. 


Br  the  term  "Englifih  imivereities,''  everybody  understands 
Oxford  and  Cumbridge;  bnt  the  term  "American  universi ties'* 
baa  oo  sacli  detinite  meaning.  We  toticli  at  once  the  moist  gtrik- 
lag  diffei^nec  between  the  organization  of  superior  education  in 
Sngland  and  in  the  United  States,  There,  two  nnivensities,  rich 
in  iiiiinbei"8,  iiosseesions,  privileges,  and  memories,  have  a  pre- 
d^.Totn  Ti'riir  Hiflaenoe  which  is  without  parallel  here.  The  elUe 
t.  I  nation,  with  exceptions  which  only  prove  the  rule, 

bave,  i\*t  centuries,  reoerted  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for 

sir  education.  There  are  no  universities  in  America  which 
y  an  analogous  position.    In  the  absence  of  an  establifihed 

mch,  or  of  a  dominant  sect  in  the  United  States,  denomina- 
tiiomi  xeal  lias  inevitably  tended  to  scatter  even  those  scanty 
raRmveM  which  in  two  centuries  have  beeome  available  for,  the 
higher  oilocatton;  and  this  lamentable  dissipation  h;is  1>een  in- 
erened  by  tlie  local  pride  of  States,  cities^  and  neighborhood^ 
and  lite  de«ire  of  many  ]>ersona,  who  had  money  to  apply  to 
public  u^ii,  to  found  new  institutions  rather  than  to  contribute 
ta  tlicifie  already  e^tabliishcd — a  desire  not  unnatural  in  a  new 
oooniry,  where  love  of  the  old  and  venerable  in  institutions  has 


but  just 


b«0 

reitod  p  r 

r  i(SUt  ut 


ip.     In  i^hort,  the  different  social,  political^  and 

.  ,  ;Uii  of  this  country  have,  thus  far,  quite  prevented 

lunt  of  cormnanding  universities  like  those  of  the 

ry, 

univeriity  of  the  United  States  can  for  a  moment 

with  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  respect  to  fn- 

i  timber  uf  teachers  ami  student.^*  libraries,  buQd* 

Mr  in   T.,^t  and  present  influence.     Among 

ver,  there  are  great  divereitiee  of 
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organizfition  and  method ;  thiiS|  Harvard  has  one  sjatem  of  teacb- 
ing  and  discipline^  Yale  another,  the  University  of  Yirgiidi  a 
thirdj  and  the  Bniall,  country  collegesj  like  Bowdoiii  aud  WB- 
liams,  another  still ;  whereaa  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tUo  mode 
of  life,  the  discipline,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  mam 
subjects  of  stndy,  are,  with  many  differences  of  detail  and  jin 
portion,  essentially  the  sarac.  In  comparing  English  and  Ame 
can  universities,  we  compare  two  ancient  institntions  of  well- 
fined  character,  establlBhed  reputation',  and  abundant  rcsour 
with  a  number  of  comparatively  new  institutions,  mor^  or 
experimental  in  plan  and  structure,  and  diverge  in  history  aiid 
spirit,  which  have  shared  to  the  full  the  rawnesB  of  the  count 
and  have  never  for  a  moment  been  free  from  the  pn^asnre  i 
importimate  needs.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  points  upoo 
which  comparison,  however  incomplete,  may  profit;''  Miade. 

The  amount  of  residence  requii'ed  of  an  Oxford  •;.     -:.-ijrid 
undergraduate,  in  the  course  of  a  ye^ir,  is  vety  much  li^se 
that  expected  of  American  undergraduates.    The  best  Amc 
institutions  have,  as  a  rule,  about  eight  and  a  half  montlis 
actual  term-time  in  a  year,  during  the  whole  of  which  all  unc! 
graduates  are  expected  to  bo  pre^nt,  imd  are  imdcr  Instmctiu 
or  examination.     The  absolute  requirements  of  the  English  uii 
versities  can  be  satisfied  by  from  eighteen  (Oxford)  to  tiw^cjnty-oue 
(Cambri<ige)  weeks  of  residence  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
the  requireraontfi  of  the  several  collcgea  which  make  np  the  ul 
Tersilies  add  a  few  weeks  to  this  short  residence,  so  that  fr 
twenty 'four  to  twenty -seven  weeks  may  be  considerf-d  tho 
monest  period  of  residence.     This  amount  of  iumual  recid 
must  be  divided  into  at  least  three  different  peri*>dft,  and  it  m^ 
be  made  fragmentary  in  the  eactreme ;  for  the  required  daya 
residence  in  any  term  are  not  necessarily  consecutive.    At  Oxfo 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  must  liave 
stractively  resided  for  twelve  terms  at  the  university,  aod 
terms  counted  for  this  purjxisc  there  are  fimr  in  each 
ye-ar,  namely,  Michaelmas,  Hilary  or  Lent,  Eauter,  and  Trinity ; 
£aater  and  Trinity  t^rms,  being  continuoui*,  may  1 

**k0pt^'  by  residing  forty-eight  days  in  the  two  ttfru-    ,    - 

in  whatever  way  tliums  days  arts  distributed  btitwoQXi  llio 
tenog.    As  a  candidate  h  eligible  in  his  twelfth  tc!rm  m  eocm 
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h]i8  coniplet*?<l  six  weeks  of  re&ideiice  in  tliat  temi,  it  foUowB 
t  at  Oxford  a  student  who  enters  in  October  of  any  year  may 
get  Ua  degree  in  June  of  the  third  year  following — that  is,  in 
abf>ut  two  years  and  eight  months.  At  Cambridge,  the  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  Michaehnas,  Lent^  and  EMter,  and  the 
candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  most  have  resided  at  the  nni- 
imsity  nine  terms  daring  two-thirds  of  each  terra  before  he  can 

Khis  degree ;  but  the  general  result  is  the  eame  as  at  Oxford — 
degree  can  be  regularly  won  in  about  two  years  and  eight 
p. 
wrrt^ponding  with  this  minute  subdivision  of  the  academic 
jear  is  the  frequency  of  the  various  examinations  by  which  stn- 
deota  advance  from  one  stage  to  another  of  their  couroe.  At  Ox- 
fordf  thero  are  four  obligatory  examinations  to  be  snooessively 
ptflsed  by  candidates  for  the  B.  A.,  namely,  1.  Responsions ;  9, 
Firet  Public;  3,  Second  Public — Faith  and  Religion;  4  Second 
Poblic — Pas^  or  Honor  "  School "  (choice  of  six  "  Schools  '*).*  Of 
tiifiie  examinations,  Responsions  are  held  three  times  a  year,  and 
tba  n»t  twice  a  yean  At  Cambridge,  the  obligatoiy  examinations^ 
namely^  the  *'  Previous  •  ^  and  '*  General  and  Special  examinations 
for  ih©  ordinary  B.  A*  degree/*  are  held  twice  a  year,  the  exami- 
nations for  honors  once  a  year,  and  there  are  three  days  of  gen- 
eral admission  to  the  degree  of  B,  A.  in  every  year.  A  student 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  may  begiD  his  residence  in  any  term  of 
the  year,  since  tlie  colleges  hold  two  or  even  three  admission  ex- 
amitiatiuns  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  best  American  col- 
lages, an  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  one  time  of  enters 
m^  and  but  one  of  graduation,  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  a 
^pnryean*  coun^ie  of  progressive  instruction  is  provided,  with  ex* 
^^pdnations  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  test  eadi  student's  fitness 
te  advance  to  Uie  studies  of  the  next  year,  or  ultimately  to  receive 
his  digree.  In  the  American  institutions  the  shortest  stage  of 
pnjgreaa  which  can  be  counted  is,  thei^fore,  tlie  academic  year; 
in  the  Engtiiih  it  is  the  term,  of  which  there  are  at  k*ast  three  in 
jLba  yeajr;  while  the  total  amount  of  residence  required  of  Uie 
Ebigtlah  student  is  but  little  more  than  une^half  of  that  required 
of  the  American  student*     Again,  the  examinatians  which  record 

*  1W  wbjMtita  tbt  ill  BoDOr  '^Sebooli**  art:  L  Llt«f«i  ITuznAitiore« ;  1  Hathe- 
;  a  Xsloetl  SelMOt;  4*  Jiirlf|inidcD0o;  Ow  Moten  Blitorjr;  d.  Tbcologj. 
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progress  toward  a  degree  are  open  to  tbe  Eagligli  gtudoaC  at 
twice  a  year,  but  to  the  American  only  once  a  year.  In 
respects  the  English  arrangement  is  more  farorablc  to  fitudeote 
of  limited  means  or  feeble  health  than  the  AmericaxL  The  Eng^ 
lifih  termfl  of  residence  need  not  be  consecutive;  tlicy  can  bo 
irregularly  distributed,  if  need  be,  over  any  reasonable  munber 
of  years.  Poor  students  may  reside  one  or  two  terms  (L  c*,  tofoi 
or  fourteen  weeks)  only  in  a  year,  giWng  the  reet  of  their  ttmfl 
to  earning  money.  A  student  whose  health  faib^  so  that  be  if 
obliged  to  absent  himself  for  three  or  four  months,  Imsce  perhapf 
two  terms;  whereaa  mider  the  American  arrangement  «ueh  a 
student  is  very  apt  to  lose  a  whole  year. 

The  English  division  of  the  year,  with  its  frequent  \ 
frequent  examinations,  and  frequent  graduation,  is  highly  sjj 
cant  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  which  have  predominat 
centuries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  of  the  prcra 
methods  of  instruction.  To  young  men  already  grounded  in 
and  Greek,  these  languages  can  be  taught  a  few  weeks  at  a  tfanii, 
without  any  very  strict  order  of  devclopme^it,  or  need  of  loog 
consecutive  courses  of  instruction.  The  pupil  who  l»egins  in  Oc- 
tober reads,  perhaps,  portions  of  Livy  and  Herodotus  first,  then 
fragments  of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  and  then  bits  of  JuTotia) 
and  Homer;  while  tlie  pupil  who  enters  in  January  takes  the 
Tiicitus  and  Thucydides  first,  then  the  Juvenal  and  Homer,  and 
lastly  the  Livy  and  Herodotus ;  and  one  order  is  aliout  an  gocid  m 
the  other.  The  mathematics  which  are  required  for  the  ordinary 
degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc  *  > ry,  and  are  dirisibla 

into  five  or  six  subjects  not  closely  U  ^..:^.-.  ut,  each  of  which  eaa 
be  sfitisfactorily  treated  in  a  few  weeks.     To  tlie  *'  Honor'"  exami* 
nations  these  remarks  do  not  apply;  they  demand  moi 
consecutive  and  sustained  work ;   but  much  lew  than 
the  whole  number  of  English  undergraduates  seek  ^ Honors^ 
at  all ;  and  tlie  number  of  competitori  f  '   :*tH»t  "T 

— ^for  those^  in  other  words,  which  are  ru  ... .  ^.iicnlt  to  l.  : 

must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  small.    Students  who 
seeking  **  Honors"  are  permitted  by  special  favor  to  inoitattse  the" 
amount  of  their  ri«idcnce,  but  it  still  remaiiui  abort  and  broke 
Classic  and  mathematics,  begun  at  school,  can  bo  dealt  with 
sonably  well  in  the  diort  £ngli«h  niiiveraity  Umm\  but  mc 
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fflibj^ete  eiimoi  be ;  thus  it  is  quite  impressible  to  teach 
ily  kognagea,  whether  living  or  dead,  in  which  the 
indation  is  to  be  laid,  natural  history,  pbyBical  science,  Ms- 
mi*taphysic8,  the  liigher  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  poU- 
eeonomy,  jurisprudence,  fine  arts,  or  eystematic  theology, 
ia  the  disjointed  way  which  the  English  rales  of  residence 
oaoeaBilate.  There  is  great  advantage  in  carrying  on  instruc- 
tbn  in  these  subjects  continuously  through  the  academic  year, 
witliout  repetition  and  without  sensible  break ;  and  when  coursea 
lecture?*  or  recitatiom  are  organized  upon  tliis  plan  it  is  impoe- 
|l>le  for  a  new-comer  to  enter  upon  the  coursed  at  any  other  time 
thftn  the  beginning  of  the  year  unless  at  an  extreme  cUsadvantage* 
At  Ilarrard  University,  for  example,  students  in  all  departmeuta 
outer  in  October,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  and  they  can  only 
graduate  in  June.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ill-oiganized  Amer- 
iimn  institutions  where  the  attendance  of  the  students  is  broken 
bj  irregular  absences  for  all  sorta  of  reasons — ajs,  for  instance,  to 
kesp  school  in  winter,  to  help  their  families  at  home  in  sowing- 
time  and  reaping-time,  or  to  earn  money  by  peddling  b'  V  hy 
ptmelnng ;  but  the  effort  of  all  American  colleges  and  u  i  les 

is  to  maintain  long  annual  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  secoro 
itinuoos  at"-  ■  o  thereat.  The  arrangement  of  the  coursea 
ftudy  in  pi  i y  schools  is  gi^eatly  facilitated  by  making  the 

if!»demic  year,  rather  than  any  fraction  thereof,  the  unit  of  tima 
^'^■^--  oonaideration  sti       v  nds  the  American  plan,  for 

vel&re  of  the  uu  and  up  witli  the  welfare  of 

die  eeoondary  schools. 

The  mode  of  teaching  which^  for  ni     v  t  ^     ^'  r,     :    'Availed 
it  thf?  Ensriish  umvoi-Bities  might  ali*u  1  r  regu- 

rning  residence.     Although  there  luis  been  a  graii 
I  tiMic  teaching  by  profe^-^sors,  \%i'*  nd  readeni^ 

v*ai.s  private  tuition  is  Btillachui  lo  mode  of 

An  accompliiheil   tutor,  privately  engaged  for  a  lee 
from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollar-       '  ^vea 

ruction  lo  one  pupil  at  a  tirne,  or,  in  ts, 

to  m  very  <»mall  group  of  pupils  at  a  time  for  a  smaller  fee  from 
eaek    Thorv        -    -        'v  ^     ^        >    .     .     t  expedient 

to  employ  Ml-  n,  and  the 

dttU  or  ill-trainod  student  tindd  it  indispensable.    Thia  mode  of 
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teadung  cannot  be  said  to  exii^  at  American  iostitutions,  exc 
to  a  very  small  extent  for  the  duller  students,  who  report  to  privaQ 
teachere  (of ten  fellow-etudents)  just  before  the  periodienl 
tions. 

On  the  question  of  the  best  length  of  residence  for  the 
elor's  degree — three  years  according  to  English  praetico,  or  fou 
years  according  to  American — there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favt 
of  the  English  practice,  provided  that  the  year  saved  be  appropp 
ated  to  professional  education.  The  period  of  profcr^  *  '  hic 
tion  is  far  too  short  in  the  United  States*     Even  \  umc 

requisition  of  three  years  of  training  is  not  efficiently  enfor 
yet  four  years  is  all  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  master  tlie 
ments  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  Five  years  is  tlic  niinimii 
period  of  professional  study  in  Germany.  When  the  seconds 
schools  take  their  proper  place  in  the  system  of  Aui* 
tion,  and  provide,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  all  the  el 
stmction  indispensable  to  a  liberal  education,  including  the  ele* 
ments  of  all  die  languages  and  sciences  which  a  bc»y  of  eighteen, 
whose  education  is  to  be  prolonged  until  he  is  twenty-tlvc  or 
twenty-six,  ought  to  know,  before  he  begins  to  make  choice  of  hia 
studies  in  the  freedom  of  tlie  university,  it  will  ^  '     '  le  io 

reduce  the  period  of  study  for  the  degree  of    1 
from  four  years  to  three.    The  American  colleges  were  all  orif 
nally  wliat  would  now  be  called  secondary  schcxtls,  and  many  i 
tliem  are  so  still-     At  Harvard  College,  previous  to  1766, 
tutor  took  charge  of  a  class  when  it  entered,  and  gave  it  aU 
instruction  it  received  in  all  subjecta  during  its  four  yearg^ 
dence.     The  four  yeiirs'  period  was  eatpCHiient  wliiU^  the  colic 
were  inatructing  boys  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  in  the  elements 
knowledge,  as  Harvaixland  Yale  Colleges  sfH'  tiomi 

fifty  years  ago.     To  tiiis  day,  the  common  ^  il^ge  ' 

rieolum  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dlfftfrenl 
languages  and  sciences,  so  put  together  as  to  jiri  '  '  ihe  poiari* 
bility  of  gc^tting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  m  icni;  yof 

this  curriculum  has  been  an  almost  inevitable  reisult  of  the  pecul* 
iar    *        '"^taneei  of  th*  *  ,  includlr  ng  ihm^ 

£t;u  M'  suddra  inv  i  the  pp  <i    edncan 

largo  number  of  new  sciences.     \b  there  bavo  been  v<ory  fo 
sulwtaiitia]  iM5Coudary  ediooK  the  ooUi^g^  have  been  obliged 
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tlieniselves,  the  fundamental  work  wliieh^  in  more  favored 
afiiticm,  schoolB  for  boys  of  thirteen  to  eighteen  aceoniplish, 
Hid  h^vt  luid  little  means  or  opportunity  for  higher  work.  Ab 
the  neoeesity  for  gtrong  Bceondary  schook  for  boys  of  from  twelve 
to  eigfaloen  years  of  age  is  seen,  and  the  nature  of  their  f  anction 
becomes  better  defined  in  the  public  mind,  institutions  of  this 
dm  will  be  provided  in  large  number  by  new  foundations,  or  the 
eooversioD  of  old  foundations  to  this  use,  American  univemtiee 
will  Uten  securo  a  broad  and  substantial  basis  for  their  own  distinc- 
tive work,  and  will  cast  off  many  of  the  methods  of  discipline  and 
imtmction  which  have  heretofore  characterized  them.  Among 
other  changes,  the  length  of  residence  required  for  the  Bachelors 
will  then,  doubtless,  be  reduced. 
Any  foreigner,  who  studies  the  methods  of  the  English  uni- 
▼effdlies  will  be  at  once  stnick  with  the  exaggerated  importance 
of  examinations  as  compared  with  instruction  in  their  system. 
All  priz«*,  honors,  and  rewards,  as  well  as  ordinary  degrees,  are 
given  by  examination ;  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  some  of  tlie 
moci  efficient  men  connected  with  the  universities  is  devoted  to 
^Ii5vistng,  regulating,  and  conducting  examinations ;  and  the  stand- 
^Bids  of  instruction  are  set  not  by  the  lectures  of  tlie  most  learned 
'lliebeiv,  but  by  the  examination  questions  of  fonner  yeare^  and 
fte  prcAable  questions  of  the  current  year,  as  inferred  from  the 
quality  of  tlie  examiners  of  the  year,  who  cannot,  of  course,  be 
often  the  most  learned  teacliers,  but  must,  in  the  long  run,  repre- 
ml  oiily  a  high  average  of  atttiinment  in  limited  subjects  The 
degraded  condition  of  the  professoriate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
b  partly  due  tn  tlie  supremacy  of  exarainatiuns,  and  it  is  very  de- 
aifaUe  that  American  institutions  should  take  warning  in  season 
igdnil  subordinating  teachers  t4>  exnrniners.  Tlie  English  exam- 
ioftlioiis  are  admirably  conducted  as  regards  faimea^  thorough- 
nes,  and  reasonable  stea^liness ;  and  they  were  a  necessary  con- 
soqiietioo  of  the  system  of  private  tuition,  since  a  public  test  waa 
TKtammrj  to  bring  the  hundrc^di*  of  private  teachers  to  a  c4>mmon 
•tandard :  '"•*  'l»rir  veiy  excellence  is  a  serious  difficolty  in  the 
way  of   •  itg  profe(»oria]  public  teaching  of   the  higheat 

•orty  sorii  9^  tliu  (fcnnan  univer&ities  abundantly  supply,  and  as 
th»  best  American  univemitieti  aspire  to  give.  When  all  imiver- 
iily  booons  and  groat  money  prizc«  also,  amounting  to  comfiMi* 
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able  support  for  many  years  of  life^  depend  upon  fmooett  at 
tain  well-defined  examinations,  even  the  most  ainbitioUi^  etndentj 
will  refuse  to  follow  their  teachers  far  beyond  the  lii   v     '  -he 
examinations.    Hence,  the  teaclung,  in  even  tlio  higii  -octi 

ie  limited  at  the  English  universities  by  examinations  whicli 
teachers  do  not  control,  Tlie  more  a  teacher  exe^i'lt*  tlio  cot 
gtandtird  of  learning  in  hig  Bubject^  tlio  less  he  id  able  to  bring  liij 
students  up  to  his  level ;  they  are  working,  not  to  (satisfy  him, 
to  master  liis  teaclungB,  but  tx)  satisfy  examiners  who,  in  hi^  owl 
subject,  are  confessedly  his  inferiors.  The  fact  \%  that  the  mc 
of  competitive  examination,  conducted  by  independent  exainil 
ers,  is  advantageously  applied  only  to  tl' 
those  in  which  the  methods  of  instructio?  ; 
ters  of  instruction  limited  by  custom,  and  the  average  attainmienl 
well  understood.  Moreover,  those  snl^jects  <^>nly  ^  '  " 
certain  precision  of  statement,  either  natural  or  • 
appropriate  to  such  examinations.  In  regard  to  moat  of  the  higfc 
instruction  proper  to  a  university,  these  *  "         ^       t  exist 

The  examination-methods  of  most  i\  tiont 

still  extremely  crude;  so  that  American  universitie6  may  fc 
much  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conn 
of  ordinary  examinations  in  common  ci 
the  lower  stages  of  instruction ;  but  they  should  also  learn  in  tip 
that  the  sujierior  examinations  ought  alwavs  to  Ix^  under  the  em 
tr«jl  of  the  superior  teachers;  that  the  active  profeftsors  who  gi^ 
the  most  advanced  instruction  should  never  be  subordinated 
examination-boards  mainly  composed  of  teachers  of  ^ 
rank;  and  that  the  whole  method  and  process  of  eou^ 
amination  in  writing  becomes  less  and  leas  satisfactory  as  tnitnici 
tion  becomes  hi  '  '         '  er  and  n  *  T3 

The  English  nil  1  ^iyfromi 

no  American  universities  aeem  at  present  likely  to  be 
from  elericism,  celibacy,  and  sirKHnirism,  f 
of  attaching  too  great  imiK)rtance  to  t 
whioh  Amcriean  institutions  might  easily  fall  within  the 
thirty  years.    The  pre<I  •  of  Gtr 

learning  is,  however,  n        ^       i  tigain^:  u 

univeniities  have  had  for  fifty  years  pest,  and  aw  likely  to  Im 
for  many  years  to  come,  vastly  more  inflaenoe  than  the  ~ 
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nor  the  other, 
bridge,  r 
IlfliTard  _ 


a|icm  American  institntions.     Exaggerated  examination-machin- 
ery IS  tio  part  of  the  German  system. 

The  condition  of  tlie  professoriate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is  a  warning  wliich  ooglit  not  to  be  disregarded ;  but  its  degradar 
ti<m  U  doe  to  a  complication  of  causes,  some  of  which,  like  celi- 
bacy,  are  not  likely  t<i  affect  American  institutions.     The  pn>fe8»- 
on  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not,  as  they  are  on  the  Conti- 
nent erf  Europe  and  in  America,  the  principal  teachers  and  most 
infloential  perBons  in  the  nniversity;  their  emoluments  do  not 
equal  those  of  many  other  university  or  college  officers  of  lower 
*  ;  ad  a  rule  they  are  not  brought  into  close  contact 
lergrad nates ;   they  are  even  non-resident  in  many 
;  tliey  do  not  control  the  examinations ;  in  short,  they  are 
T  a  essentially  tutorial,  appendages  w>metime8 
-  ornamental,  but  too  often  neither  the  one 
The  number  of  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
to  the  number  of  students,  is  curiously  small. 
ity,  with  only  half  the  number  of  students,  has 
rri''iy  more  professore  than  either  of  them.     The  Cambridge 
/^'/,r*'.r>^     ^      rter  of  December  12,  1877,  contains  a  compari* 
)-jti,  pnl.  y  a  syndicate  appointed  May  27,  1875,  to  con- 

r-Mer  the  requirements  of  the  university,  between  the  scheme  of 
tectoreSi  professorial  and  intercollegiate,  announced  for  delivery 
in  Cambridge  during  the  academic  year  1876-'77,  and  the  schemes 
of  lectures  announced  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  at  the 
"^mvcreity  of  Leipsic  during  the  same  year.  The  comparison  is 
satisfaetoiy,  because  the  number  of  lectures  actuaUy  giv-en  by 
ciich  teacher  is  not  reported ;  but  tlie  inferiority  of  the  English 
ftniveniily  is  very  striking,  particularly  when  itij  wealth  and 
ioeial  pewer  are  duly  considered.  The  amount  of  profesaorial 
inftmeltoti  announoed  at  Cambridge,  except  in  the  departmentB 
of  malhematica  and  physical  science^  can  only  be  characterized 
flsiiaagidftcaDt  Were  it  not  for  tlrie  recently  organized  inter- 
eoUegiAte  iiiftruetion  G^tures  pronded  by  groups  of  coUegias, 
mnd  open  to  students  -'    '  '  '     rompariscm 

which  the  syndicate  )i  ^  1  woidd  be 

mncli  more  hnmiliating  than  it  is.     How  very  trivial  the  service 
of  fomt'  of  the  profes^ore  at  r     '   '    ^e  really  *  '         '     od 

from  the  statutea  of  some  of  \         ^   >  *fcs8orR!j :  ^  o- 

vou  cxxn. — ^Ho.  261.  Ifi 
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feasor  of  Sanskrit  must  deliver  not  less  than  twenty  lectores  a 
year ;  the  Professor  of  International  Law  must  "  deliver  to  the 
Master  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  a  certificate  signed 
by  ten  resident  members  of  the  nniversity  that  they  have  each  of 
them  attended  ten,  at  least,  of  the  professor's  lectures  during  the 
preceding  academic  year ; "  the  Professor  of  Latin  is  required 
to  deliver  a  course  of  not  less  than  ten  lectures  in  each  of  two 
terms  of  every  year ;  the  Professor  of  Botany  gives  an  elementary 
course  of  lect^ires,  chiefly  on  descriptive  botany,  during  the  Easter 
term ;  the  Professor  of  Archceology  is  required  to  deliver  six  lect- 
ures, at  least,  during  the  academical  year ;  the  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  is  required  to  give,  annually,  a  course  of  not  less  than  twelve 
lectures.  Such  services  as  these  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
serious  contributions  to  the  work  of  a  university.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  professorships  at  Oxford  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Cambridge  professorships,  except  that  they  arc 
more  numerous,  and  are  somewhat  better  endowed.  At  Cam- 
bridge there  are  no  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  history,  com- 
parative philology,  mental  philosophy,  physiology,  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, English  language  and  literature,  or  of  any  modem  Euro- 
pean language,  to  mention  none  but  the  most  obvious  vacancies. 
In  complete  and  fortunate  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the 
professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Here  the  profess- 
ors are  the  most  influential  and  best  paid  university  or  college 
oflBcers.  Their  salaries  are  intended  to  be  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  family  in  a  simple  way ;  they  hold  the  chief  places  of 
instruction  in  all  the  main  departments  of  learning ;  they  are  the 
teachers  of  the  most  advanced  students,  and  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence, wlicn  they  please  to  exert  it,  upon  the  work  of  all  the 
younger  or  less  experienced  teachers  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  their  appointments  are  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior 
and  efliciency ;  in  short,  the  position  of  professor  is  the  highest  in 
the  profession  of  teaching,  the  legitimate  object  of  his  desire  from 
the  time  a  young  man  enters  the  profession,  the  goal  of  a  wortliv 
career.  Indeed,  the  status  of  the  American  professor  in  respect- 
able institutions  is  satisfactory  upon  all  points  but  one — ^namely, 
the  average  salary,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  earnings  of 
men  of  like  ability  in  other  walks  of  life,  is  too  low.      The 
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American  profc?8sor  enjoys,  indeed,  a  certain  local  consideration 
'  '      "''       a  real  indneement  to  the  profegsorial  career;    but 
FT  iCS6orti  salary  i^  on   the   average^  decidedly   lower 

diau  a  %'im  regard  for  the  interests  of  society  would  allow.  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge  are  now  burning  with  zeal  for  reform, 
bat  no  refonn  there  will  be  real  which  does  not  strengthen  the 
proffiBfioriat^  on  every  hand — which  does  not  add  conaiderEbly  to 
ibe  iittmber  of  professors,  and  increa^  kigely  their  stipends, 
fnnfltionft}  duties,  and  powers. 

A  very  striking  difference  between  the  English  universities  and 
American  colleges  is  tlie  very  different  administration  of  scholar- 
dlipi  Mid  fuUowi^liijw,  At  Oxford  iuid  Cambridge  scholarships 
md  feUowaliips  are  pecuniary  rewanls  of  scholarship,  paid,  duriug 
cmi*  or  more  years,  to  those  who  best  Siitisfy  the  c-onditions  of  a 
limited  competition,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  candi- 
d«tei*  iiood  of  lielp  in  the  further  prosecution  of  liberal  or  profes- 
fioital  stndies.  The  college  fellowships  were,  un'  *■  'V  [q. 
tended  to  foster  religion  and  learning,  and  this  ori^  ^u 

ii  still  respected  to  the  extent  of  making  literary  or  scientitic  at- 
tunments  th.  '  '  "  '  ion;  but  Fellows,  on*  ^  d,  are 
Wilier  no  ub  ^      ne  their  studies.     S*  pg  are 

ordinarily  tenable  for  four  or  five  years ;  a  few  for  longer  or 
Aort^  peri(»ds,  Fi^HowBliips  are  tenable  for  life,  or  for  varioua 
limited  periods,  as,  for  example,  for  seven,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty 
Jftiars,  the  conditions  of  eligibility  and  tenure  varying  considerably 
in  dsffereol  colleges.  Fellowships  are  ordinarily  vacated  by  mar- 
fiif^eoelcsiiitical  prefonnent,  oruecession  to  property  of  certain 
qiccified  amounts.  The  number  of  fellowships  in  the  IFniversity 
of  Caml .' '       *  *  '       V    1  ;  in  the  Urii        '      ^>f  Ox- 

ford alxi .  Two  hurnl  i  fifty 

poondj  a  year  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  average  annual  value  of 
A  foDowsIitp;  so  '  ^»-  annual  e\  '  re  at  Oxford  and 
Oambridga  for  I  ^vho  in  tliat  >  are  bound  to  no 

service  lii  thu  university,  and  are  fnae  to  follow  their  own  pursuits 
wbetber  tliey  be  t'  "     uise,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less 

tfian  $il(M>,0(K».   1  orscholanlilpsisalsoemonnons^ 

liet  it  may  be  said  of  them  that,  as  they  are  won  early  in  the 
period  f  if       '■  *  they  do  ''       '  "  '^e 

U>  tlie  ^ii]  ,  rioHizh  Tti  I  is 

not  a  ooodition  of  receiving  it. 
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It  ]g  extremely  difficult  for  a  foreigner,  and  especially  for 
American  who  is  unfamiliar  witli  sinecuree,  to  enter  fuUjr  it 
the  English  view  of  a  geholarship  or  fellowship;  or,  m   " 
gpeak  with  patience  of  what  seems  gross  per\xrgion  of  r 
endowments.    To  an  Englishman  a  fellowship  ig  gimply  a  ttion^ 
prize,  to  which  euccess  in  a  youthful  conipei  i  *      ' 
absolute  title*    When  ho  has  won  it,  he  feel 
use  it  aa  best  suits  his  own  interest  or  convenience.    A  rich  i 
Bon  will  get  it  if  he  can,  and  keep  it  ns  long  as  la 
ever  rendering  any  direct  service  to  his  cx)llege,  the  i 
to  education  in  general.    He  regnrds  his  fellowship  as  a  piece 
property,  and  not  as  a  payment  for  any  scrvieci*  to  be  rendci 
or  as  a  trust  to  be  given  account  of.     If  a  Fullow  docss  not 
main  at  the  nniverBity,  hi^  fellowship  secures  for  him  m  eomto 
able  living  during  the  period  of  professional  tV       " 
early  years  of  professional  life.     It  is  greatly  t** 
man  nature  that  the  English  system  of  fellowshipe  should  ha^ 
done  as  mucli  good  as  it  lias ;  one  would  have  imagined  that 
oould  do  nothing  but  harm.     At  any  rate,  no  one  would  for , 
moment  desire  to  see  such  a  system  imitated  in  a  new  count 
whatever  can  be  said  in  its  defense  in  the  old  com  *    re 

has  grown  from  seeds  that  were  pknted  in  the  • 
The  few  fellowships  which  have,  thus  far,  been  founded 
American  colleges  are  intended  to  enable  picked  men  who 
already  Bachelors  of  Ait  to  pursue  their  studies.  They  are 
able  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  generally  three^  and  their  in* 
cumbents  arc  required  U>  give  account  of  their  '  "  ycair 
to  year,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  literary  or  ^  ^    >  >uit 

Their  chief  us©  is  to  prolong  the  training  of  young  men  who 
tend  to  teach  in  colleges  or  secondary  «tchools,      *     ^'  -  Ub 

versity  there  are  also  a  few  scholarslnps  in  the  pr  liool 

which  are  useful  in  partially  supporting  young  men  of  abUi| 
who  need  sudi  jx^cimiary  help  while  they  un'  '  '  '  tb<l 
ough  professional  training.     Within  the  la^l  t^^^    \    ^  'in 

•cliohirshifw,  vfir3'ing  in  value  from  forty  to  four  hundred  liall 
a  year,  have  been  founded  in  American  c  ' 
givim  exclusively  to  young  men  who  nood 
ing  a  liberal  education.     None  but  per«onii  who  need  such 
anoe  am  expected  to  apply  far  these  scholandiipd ;  they  are  i 
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table  foniidatioii(»,  and  are  admiiuBtered  i\&  snch^  although  to  hold 
\  ficliolarship  k  also  an  honor,  becan&e  it  argues  high  standing  aj9  a 
eholar*  For  many,  inany  years  to  come  even  the  richest  Amen- 
emi  umvereitiea  will  need  to  apply  all  the  money  they  receive  to 
the  endowment  of  instruction  and  research  (not  separately,  but 
together)^  the  acquisition  of  ground^  buildings,  collectionB,  and 
instmnientB,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  means  of  providing  a 
IfTmtnitons  education  for  promining  young  men  of  slender  meaziB^ 
Wbe&  tb€)8o  more  pressing  objects  »re  accomplished,  they  may, 
parfaaps,  begin  to  tiiink  of  offering  money-prijsee,  accoesible  to 
Tidi  or  iK)c>r,  for  notable  attainments  at  school  and  at  the  uni^^er- 
•^'^^  and  of  providing  for  the  comfortable  support  of  able  yoong 
rich  or  poor,  for  several  years  after  they  have  left  the  uni- 
irtemily  ;  unlcst?,  in  the  me^in  time,  they  i?honld  come  to  the  conclu- 
tlom,  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  Englisli  method 
with  die  results  obtained  by  other  nations,  that  there  arc  means  of 
pixmiating  piety  and  learning  more  effectual  than  that  of  present- 
ing money  to  the  youthful  mind  as  the  most  appropriate  reward 
irf  *choIarship.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  winners 
♦  ^  -hips  at  the  English  colleges  get,  l>csides  money,  certain 

4ii — .  ..iiis  which,  under  the  conditions  of  studeut-life  which 
llBcn5  prevail  are  desirable,  such  as  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  special 
in  the  hall 
.lie  abandimment  by  the  English  universities  of  the  great 
field  of  profest^ional  education  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
ttilngH  in  their  history.  Formerly  they,  like  the  Continentjil  uni* 
Tcreitie^  had  Faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  but  pro- 
fesional  tUHtructioii  in  law  and  medicine  has  been  practically 
mbtndoiMd  by  thera  for  genemtions;  while  even  in  theology 
tbey  hAitlly  mako  an  ample  provision  of  systematic  instruc- 
ticNi ;  pwtly,  perhaps  because  the  Anglican  Church  has  no  pecul- 
far  theology  being  based  upon  a  peculiar  ritual  and  a  peculiar 
dnirrii  government ;  and  partly,  doubtless,  because  in  Eeiglandf 
IP  elftewhcrc,  miivermty  men  are  k^ss  attracted  to  the  Churcli  than 
tliejp  wen$  formerly.  In  !87n,  at  tlie  "'preliminary  examination 
of  r*sifididjiUMi  for  holy  orden*  '^  (an  examination  devised  at  Cam- 
A*  in  1874,  and  conducted  twice  a  year  at  nine  or  ten  places 
ta  Kogknd  fiimnltancvujdy  *'<  'direction  of  the  divinity 

fipcif»^M^irs  and  iiioiiil^ers  nf  fl»'  l__,.,   ^\*-a\  F:irultv,  In  fuorw-ratioii 
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with  many  of  the  bishops''),  only  thirty-nine  (thirty  ptT  ceu!.)  iH 
tho  one  liiindi-ed  and  thirty-three  eiindidates  were  gmduates  qfl 
the  uttiver&ities.  In  1877  the  number  of  candidates  wsia  one  hii^| 
dred  and  eixty-ti^^e,  of  whom  oidy  forty-one  (twenty-five  jwr  ccti^| 
were  gradnatoa.  The  nmnber  of  degrees  in  theology  &tuitial^| 
given  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  very  small,  llje  theologtniS 
tripos  at  Cambridge  and  the  ela^-list  in  theology  at  Oxiord  aifl 
by  no  means  large  in  comparison  with  tlie  other  tripoHefs  an^ 
lifits.  The  very  institution  of  &nch  an  examination  n»  tlic  **pri>- 
liminary  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  ordcrfl,"  jmd  t^^ 
ferred  to,  which  is  not  a  university  examination  in  any  prop^| 
sense,  but  an  examination  of  low  standard  by  which  it  is  hopoH 
"to  raise  the  level  of  the<dogical  attainment;^  among  tho  J||^| 
lish  clergy  generally/'  indicates  that  the  universities  Imv^^^H 
control  of  the  education  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Prafen^^^l 
instruction  in  law  and  medicine  long  since  left  Oxford  and  OHB 
bridge,  and  went  to  London,  where  neither  legal  nor  medical  edo» 
cation  has  been  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

Daring  tlie  past  sixty  years  the  best  organized  American  ui^^ 
vereitie«  liave  been  gradually  strengthening  their  hold  upon  pf^fl 
feesional  education,  and  although  the  l>egiiming8  were  crudcf,  iUiB 
the  connection  of  tho  professorial  schoob  with  tlie  universttio^ 
was  often  slight,  there  has  been  a  steady  pi*ogre»a  towaitl  in,, 
effective  occupation  of  this  very  important  tield.  The  expel^^^l 
of  tlie  nnivereities  of  Continental  Europe  would  be  eonelai^H 
upon  the  expediency  of  a^ociatiug  professional  ^-ith  libernl  ed^f 
cation  in  universities,  were  it  not  for  two  doubts—  ifl 

theologj^  and  the  other  law.     The  Euro[>eau  theoloi:L   ...  .,  ul 

have  the  advantage  of  sup]>lpng  churehee  established  by  goviii^l 
mcnt,  and  therefore  limited,  within  any  one  nation,  to  not 
than  two  or  three  ditlerent  rituals  or  creeds.     A  doubt  ma; 
flonably  he  entertained  whether^  in  a  counti^  which  ha*  no  « 
lifthed   churt^b   and  no  dominant  sect,  universities  can  train 
miuisters  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  sect».     Tliat  this  doubt  IkJui 
yet  been  completely  removed  in  the  United  Stales,  may  be 
ferred  from  the  existence  of  independent  theological  s«mii 
witli  largo  nmnbera  of  students;  bat  dn''ni»r  uw  Tnwt   t,U 
many  tlic^ological  sclRfoljs  have  been  esti 
coDi)g8S  and  umvoratiefi,  and,  on  the  whaH  hulh  lUbulggy' 
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libeiml  education  liave  gained  by  the  a^fiociatiou.  In  regard  to 
law,  m  notion  has  prevailed  in  England  and  tho  United  States  that 
the  £iigli^  kw,  unlike  tiie  Komiui  and  the  systcnu^  derived  from 
that  of  Rome,  admits  of  no  Bcientific  teaching,  but  must  be 
taught  empirically,  and  learned  by  pmctiee ;  but  this  prejndioe 
has  gradually  given  M-ay^  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  Ije  under- 
itood  tJiat  English  law  can  be  effectively  taught  as  a  acientific  sys* 
imxif  having  logical  and  etliieal  foandatioDS^  a  connected  history^ 
and  a  progres&ivo  development.  It  has,  moreover,  been  coneJu- 
siTidy  demonstrated  in  those  American  universities  which  have 
developed  their  profeasional  schoola,  that  there  \&  great  advan- 
tage in  closely  ii£«iociating  professional  training  with  a  preWoua 
oounioof  lilieral  education.  The  courts,  and  most  of  the  eminent 
ommselioT^  in  the  United  States,  although  still  toe*  mucJi  infln- 
OQced  by  the  English  niles  for  the  training  of  attorneys,  are  in* 
clined  to  encourage  this  connection  of  profe^siond  with  liberal 
iftudim—  '  .Hs,  by  granting  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  certain 

privilege  (fd  to  admission  to  the  bar,  and  the  members  of 

th«4  profestuon^  by  aiivising  aspirants  to  go  through  both  a  col* 
leg©  and  a  law-school.  The  best  educated  physicians  and  sur- 
geon^ too,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  medical  education 
into  the  hands  of  strong  academical  bodies,  that  it  may  be 
re^ioeniieK   "^  *       *    muled  condition  to    which   independent 

echook.  le  spirit  of  a  commercial  venture,  have 

bn>ugfat  it ;  and  good  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
dftri:       '  '  \i\\\  years.     Altliough  much  still  remains  to  be 

don»'  jg  public  opinion  and  organizing  professional  in- 

ftmetiou,  the  American  urdversities  naay  be  said  to  have  already 
made  profeaaional  education  a  sn  "  T  and  imporUmt  part  of 
Ibetr  service  to  the  public*     It  lh  on  which  they  have  ae- 

<]mreii  within  thia  century,  have  found  very  usefid,  and  propose  to 
ciilargCw  To  them  the  relinquishment  of  this  function  by  Oxford 
and  ('anfibridge  mtems  a  losj*  of  power,  an  J  an  injury  both  to  the 
nnivendtics  and  the  nation. 

A!K»ur  ;ire  ago  f '    '^     '  ''  ..»k 

t^.r  Imp  ^'  rviaing  i  ud- 

liui^  in  England,  by  mi^ans  of  examinations  for  boys  and  girls 

n  yean  of  age,  to  be  held  simaltanoous* 

s  scattered  over  England*    The  ejcami- 
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nations  were  to  have  no  reference  whatever  to  preparation  for 
the  universities,  and  the  undertaking  confessedly  laj  entirely 
outside  of  the  natural  province  of  the  universities ;  nevertheless, 
In  the  great  need  of  such  supervision,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  competent  educational  authority,  it  seemed  proper  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  assimie  the  function ;  for,  by  rea- 
son of  their  age,  wealth,  and  services,  they  held  a  position  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  supreme,  they  could  command 
the  services  of  a  large  nimiber  of  men  competent  for  the  work, 
and  the  strong  point  of  both  institutions  was  skill  in  conducting 
examinations  in  writing.  Moreover,  it  seems  as  if  both  universi- 
ties must  have  been  inclined  to  welcome  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  people,  which  through  their  regular  work  they  had  never 
directly  served ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  universities 
which  felt  themselves  strong  in  public  favor,  worthily  occupied 
with  university  work,  and  serviceable  to  the  country  in  due  pro- 
portion to  their  means  and  privileges,  would  have  assumed  a 
function  so  laborious  and  so  foreign  to  their  habits  and  purposes. 
The  "local  examinations"  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  present 
many  minor  points  of  diflference,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  alike.  Since  their  first  establishment  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly modified  in  details,  and  they  have  developed  rapidly  in 
regard  to  the  nimiber  of  candidates  and  the  number  of  centres 
at  which  the  examinations  are  held.*  They  have  undoubtedly 
exercised  a  strong  influence  for  good  upon  English  secondary 
schools,  and  promoted  the  recent  wonderful  development  of  pop- 

•  Some  idea- of  the  recent  development  of  the  system  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  Uble,  which  gives  the  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Cambridge 
local  examinations  in  the  years  1871-1876  respectively: 


Ybab. 

Junior  Boyt. 

Junior  Olrit. 

Senior  Boyt. 

BoBlorOlria. 

F 

Total. 

1871 

1,788 
1,841 
2,020 
2,888 
2,469 
2,668 

468 
680 
668 
920 
908 
966 

880 
888 
461 
472 
424 
484 

267 
816 
401 
668 
644 
718 

2,848 
8,075 
8,650 
4,288 
4,434 
4,681 

18W 

1R78 

1874 

1876 

1876 

In  1876  the  number  of  centres  for  boys  was  78,  for  girls  57;  and  the 
of  examiners  was  141. 
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mbr  education  in  England*  A  very  brief  eketeli  of  the  syBtem 
muirt  isuiHce  for  the  puqioses  of  the  present  discufision.  Two 
examinations,  called  **  local,"  are  held  every  year  by  each  mii- 
Tifirity — one  for  boys  imd  girls  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old 
(called  Junior  students  or  Junior  candidates),  and  one  for  boys 
md  girU  nut  more  than  eighteen  years  old  (called  Senior  Rtudenta 
or  Senior  candidates)*  In  each  year  a  more  advanced  examina- 
lO  \&  also  held  for  young  men  and  women  who  are  more  than 
teen  yeara  old,  or  who  have  obtained  the  highest  honors  in 
the  Senior  **  local "  examinationa.  At  these  higher  examinations 
the  noinber  of  candidates,  tliough  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  small 
in  compariK^n  with  the  numl>er  of  boys  and  girls  who  enter  for 
the  lower.*  The  examinations  (Junior,  Senior,  and  Higher)  are 
hdd  al  all  places  approved  by  the  Syndics^  or  Delegates,  at  which 
local  conmxitteed  have  been  organized  with  a  lowd  secretary,  and 
have  guaranteed  the  payment  of  at  least  twenty  fees.  At  many 
of  the  ]  *  '  centres  both  nniversitics  hold  examinations*, 
tlioiigh  uf  it  seasons  of  the  year.     At  centres  for  the  exam- 

ination of  girls  or  young  women,  committees  of  women  must  bo 
cngiliized,  and  rooms  separate  from  those  of  tlie  boys  or  young 
Qien  must  be  provided.  The  names  of  those  candidates  who  paso 
tbc  exJiDiinalions  are  published  annually,  with  saitable  distinction 
of  those  who  pass  with  credit.  Against  tlie  name  of  every  suc- 
MKflll  candidate  are  set  his  or  her  place  of  residence  and  schr>ol 
(if  any)*  and  the  name  of  his  or  her  teacher.  This  publication  is 
n  ■  *  rery  stimulating  to  the  candidates^  but  also  to  the  schoola 
i\  i*\%  they  come, 

Tlie  examination  for  Juniors  covers  reading,  writing,  ariih- 
inelie,  and  the  mdimcnti^  of  rt^lii/ioui?  knowledge,  all  of  which  are 
required  subjects,  and  eight  optional  subjects,  in  at  least  one  of 
whii!h  every  candidate  must  satisfy  the  examiners.  No  candidate 
i^  tLxamlned  in  in  '    n  five  of  the  optional  subjects.     In  all 

the -ubjccts  the  i  us  are  well  deilned,  atid  suited  to  the 

ige  of  the  candidati^  wliiehf  on  the  average^  is  atiout  fifteen 
The  examination  for  Seniors  coven  the  mm^  required' 


■»lo  Che  jan  1S7S-1S77  :  1875,  833  ;  1870,  639;  1«77,  791.    In  1S77  tJiere  wira 
\  And  Uiiftx-four  fttrnmlnenL    Theic  f ualoaiioiM  Yutrt  b^cs  beld  oolj  nlm 
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fiubjects,  and  eight  groups  of  optional  subjects.  Every  candidate 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  at  least  two  of  the  optional 
subjects,  and  no  one  is  examined  in  more  than  four.  The  requi- 
sitions are  defined  with  a  precision  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  higher  by  two  years  of 
work  than  those  of  the  Jimiors. 

The  "higher  local"  examinations  (or  examinations  for  men 
and  women)  are  again  an  advance  upon  the  Senior  examinations, 
and  have  a  like  liberal  range  of  topics.  Indeed,  they  cover  all 
the  languages  ever  taught  in  boys'  or  girls'  schools,  all  the  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  all  the  natural  sciences  taught  in  schools, 
history,  logic,  political  economy,  music,  and  drawing.  Candi- 
dates have  a  very  wide  liberty  of  choice  among  the  subjects,  so 
that  the  examinations  apply,  in  some  measure,  to  all  sorts  of 
schools,  and  every  imaginable  course  of  study. 

There  is  a  liberality  and  comprehensiveness  about  these  exam- 
inations which  is  very  striking.  Here  are  two  great  universities, 
which  have  seemed,  until  within  a  few  years,  absolutely  to  scorn 
all  learning  except  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  ^ving  cer- 
tificates to  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women,  of  whom 
large  numbers  offer  only  one  language  besides  English  (and  that 
one  oftenest  a  modem  language),  and  no  mathematics  but  arith- 
metic. Thus,  at  the  "  higher  local "  examinations  of  Cambridge, 
in  1877,  out  of  793  candidates  few  knew  any  Latin  at  all,  and 
those  few  very  little ;  in  Greek  there  was  but  one  candidate,  and 
in  mathematics  but  eighteen,  of  whom  the  greater  part  presented 
only  geometry  and  algebra.  At  the  Junior  and  Senior  examina- 
tions French  is  the  commonest  choice  among  foreign  languages, 
and  Greek  is  offered  only  by  an  insignificant  number.  But  if 
tliese  facts  set  in  a  clear  light  the  liberality  of  the  universities  in 
regard  to  choice  of  youthful  studies,  they  also  indicate  how  for- 
eign to  the  true  concerns  of  a  university  is  this  whole  business  of 
examining  the  school-work  of  thousands  of  boj'B  and  girls  who 
have,  as  a  rule,  no  thought  of  preparing  themselves  for  university 
studies.  It  is  as  if  a  few  American  universities  should  undertake 
to  examine,  when  requested,  boys  and  girls  from  the  two  or  three 
upper  classes  in  high  and  union  schools,  all  over  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  this  function  belongs  to  the  state,  or  to  some 
authority  representing  the  community,  and  dealing  principally 
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with  fleoundary  education.  In  spite  af  some  noteworthy  £nglig)i 
oinitiuii^  anil  *  *  \  the  pnm;iry  functions  of  a 

univereitT,  \v  rg  it  may  from  time  to  time 

provt^^iotially  assume, are  to  learn  and  to  teach;  and  an  institn- 
t'  '  '     try  function  it  is  to  prt'scribu  gubjuets  or  eonrsee 

!i,  and  to  examine  upon  such  subjects  or  courses, 
ifi  misnamed  a  university.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  ex- 
ttminationA,  I  useful  tliey  may  temporarily  be,  are  to  be 

rDgnrdud  :is  [  nal  even  for  England,  and  as  not  to  be  imi- 

tated in  other  countriee. 

Much  nion:^  i  nsj^  tlum  the  local  examinations  are  the 

exmrninatiou!;  of  and   tlie   examinations  for  certificates, 

nwently  (1873)  instituted  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  together, 
ncttng  throujrh  a  board  made  up  of  fourteen  membere  fr«3m  each 
OBiversity.  The  schools  examined  are  scliools  which  are  compe- 
tent to  prepare  boys  for  the  miiversities,  and  the  certificateg  ex- 
empt ^'  '  '  '1  "*  f>m  the  ri  "  ^  examinations  at  Ox- 
ftml  ,  Respiii  1  and  the  Previous 
Exainination  at  Cambridge,  from  certain  examinations  prelimi- 
muy  to  mediciil  and  legsd  cdncation,  and  from  purt^^  of  the  examl* 
nations  which  are  among  the  conditions  of  lii-st  appointments  in 
the  anny,  and  of  adraieeion  to  the  Military  Ac^idemy  of  Wool- 
wich. Thiii  work,  though  elementary,  is  strictly  relevant  to  the 
ottjecta  of  the  universities,  so  far  as  it  is  done  for  schools  which 
prepare  for  the  universities,  and  for  young  men  who  are  to  pur 

for  yean*,  liberal  or  profesinional  studies  either  at  the  univer- 
or  elsewhere.  In  18V7  these  exunnnations  were  extended 
til  girfa'  schdola^  and  girls,  by  the  regulations  for  1878,  are  to 
be  admitted  le  candidates  for  certificates,  upon  conditions  i^omeu 
what  modified*  This  action  has  doubtless  been  taken  in  the  ox^ 
peetalion  tliat  the  echooU  for  girls,  which  invite  the  iru^^pcction  of 

t^     ^' '"    '  '     7^,  will  l>e  benefited  by  thus  submitting 

t  il  t<^t,  which  \^  of  acknowWdged  merit 

mud  authority.  American  toachers  will  find  these  Bchool  and  cer- 
tificate f.v  -•  ^  j-jT^eative;  their  method  is  one  which, 
with  Mill  I  Id  bo  in  many  respects  applicable  to 
thott*  fcho^ii^  in  the  United  Statcjs,  whether  private,  endowed^  or 
pfobli     "^    ^     -  pare  bovs  for  college. 

'1  life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  presents  some 
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noticeable  contrasta  with  American  etndent-Uf e  in  regai^  to  mail 
nere,  discipline,  and  morals;   but  the  Hrnite  of  i\m  article  forbi^ 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  tluB  intarcsting  topic.     Allowanc 
being  made  for  the  national  lack  of  that  qnick  perception  whidi' 
ifi  essential  to  the  highest  courtesy,  the  tone  of  manners  at  the 
English  universities  is  better  than  at  the  Axnerican ;  probably  bo- 
cause  the  great  majority  of  English  students  are  sons  of  hjgbty% 
educated  families,  whereas  in  most  American  colleges  and  nni?c 
sitiea  a  large  proportion  of  the  students,  and  in  some  nearly  ; 
are  sons  of  uneducated  or  very  imperfectly  educated  men, 
ing,'*  "  rushing,"  secret  societies,  society  initiations  and  bad 
and  the  other  barbarities  and  puGrilities  which  still  linger  in  mc 
American  colleges,  are  unknown  at  <)xfoi^  and  Canibridgc;  and 
the  relations  between  students  and  teachers,  undcrgrad  nates,  gnid^ 
nates,  and  dons,  are  unreserved  and  thoroughly  friendly.     The 
practice  of  having  breakfast  and  lunch  in  one's  o^iti  room  pr 
motes  the  frequent  interchange  of  pleasant  hospitalities,  while  i\ 
universal  habit  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  day  is  oftc 
the  happy  foundation  of  delightful  companionships. 

The  daily  i^e  of  beer  or  wine  by  English  students  has 
amiable  aspects,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  to  be  regretted  %' 
for  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  unnecessary  to  die  health  or  die 
nesB  of  robust  youth  of  the  university  age,  and  it  leads  iomd 
young  men  into  drunkenness,  and  provokes  otlien*  to  wonse  tic 
Tlie  habitual  abstinence  from  alcohol  as  a  daily  beverage,  wliic 
the  great  majority  of  American  students  observe,  explains,  in  son 
degree,  the  aV^sence  in  American  institutions  of  all  measnrea  to 
prevent  students  from  passing  the  night  away  from  their  ooDc^ 
rooms,  or  lodgings.  The  college  halls  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  stand  open  all  night;  while  at  Oxford  and  CambKdgi 
locked  doors  and  gates,  and  barred  and  shuttered  windows,  ( 
tlie  student^s  presence  in  his  room  after  10  r.  M.t  but  are  moit  ii 
effectual  to  restrain  him  from  any  vice  to  wl  *  ' 
seriously  inclined.  There  is  more  dmnkenneas  ai* 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  among  an  equal  number  of 
can  atudents ;  but  tliiR  fact  is  due  rather  to  n:  '  '  rame 

and  to  characteristies  of  the  social  class  to  w  i  ^       stude 

gimeiully  belong,  than  to  anything  in  uniTersity  orgaoizatioD 
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dUeipUne.  Among  maaly  virtues,  purity  and  temperance  have  a 
fewer  place  in  EngUsii  estimation  than  in  American. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  try  to  pa^vent  extravagant  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  students,  by  prohibiting  gaming,  horee- 
racing,  huge  or  frequent  entertainments,  deeding  with  money-lend- 
era,  driving  "four-in-hands,'-  and  contracting  debts  with  very  long 
credit*  American  institutions  do  not  yet  feel  the  need  of  such 
rc|;idatioiiS|  but  they  well  may  before  they  are  half  as  old  as  Ox- 
fotilt 

Foreigners  who  would  intelligently  compare  the  English  imi* 
v«msities  with  those  of  their  own  countries,  must  remember  that, 
in  tlie  Englifili  view,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  simply  insti- 
tntions  of  learning,  like  the  Continental  universities ;  they  are 
nJmo  bolwarks  of  Uie  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  parliamentary 

finally,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  an  astonishing  power  of 
ontgiowing  and  overcoming  their  own  faults  and  shortcomings — 
•a  inexhaustible  endurance,  and  an  abundant  vitality,  which 
ehallengo  admiration,  and  justify  the  firmest  confidence  in  tlieir 
falitrB*  Americans  can  only  hope  that  one  or  two  centuries  hcnco 
tliefie  may  exist  her©  a  few  oniveimties  of  equal  dignity,  power, 
and  renown. 

Chakles  W.  Euot* 


m. 
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In  obedience  to  orders,  I  marched  my  brigade  to  New  Market, 
on  May  21,  1862,  and  sought  Jackson,  whom  I  had  never 
met.  This  officer  by  no  means  held  the  place  in  public  estima- 
tion he  subsequently  attained.  His  march  on  Bomney  in  the 
previous  winter  had  resulted  in  nothing  except  to  freeze  and  dis- 
content his  troops.  This  discontent  was  shared  and  expressed  by 
the  Government  at  Richmond,  and  Jackson  resigned.  The  influ- 
ence  of  Colonel  Alek  Boteler,  seconded  by  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (Letcher),  alone  induced  him  to  withdraw  liis 
resignation. 

A  figure,  perched  on  the  topmost  rail  of  a  fence,  overlook- 
ing the  road  and  field,  was  pointed  out  as  Jackson.  Approach- 
ing, I  saluted  and  declared  my  name  and  rank;  then  waited 
for  a  response.  Before  this  came,  I  had  time  to  see  a  pair  of 
cavalry-boots  covering  feet  of  gigantic  size,  a  mangy  cap,  with 
visor  drawn  low,  a  heavy,  dark  beard,  and  weary  eyes — eyes  I 
afterward  saw  filled  with  intense  but  never  brilliant  light.  A 
low,  gentle  voice  inquired  the  distance  and  road  marched  that  day. 

"  Six-and-twenty  miles — Keazletown  road." 

"  You  seem  to  have  no  stragglers  ? " 

"  Never  allow  stragglers." 

"  You  must  teach  my  people.     They  straggle  badly." 

A  bow  in  reply.  Just  then,  my  Creoles  started  their  band  and 
a  waltz.  After  a  contemplative  suck  at  a  lemon,  "  Thoughtless 
fellows  for  serious  work  "  came  forth.  I  expressed  a  hope  that 
tlie  work  would  not  be  less  well  done  because  of  the  gayety.  A 
return  to  the  lemon  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  retire.  Where 
Jackson  got  his  lemons  "  no  fellow  could  find  opt,"  but  he  was 
rarely  without  one.    To  live  twelve  miles  from  that  fruit  would 
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have  disturbed  hlin  as  much  as  it  did  the  witty  deaiL  Quite  late 
that  night,  General  Jackson  came  to  my  camp-fire,  where  he 
rDniairuH]  some  liours.  lie  said  we  would  move  at  dawn,  asked  a 
few  qoestiunfi  about  the  marching  of  my  men,  which  seemed  to 
hare  iniprcBsed  him,  and  then  remained  silent.  If  silence  be 
golden,  he  was  a  ''  bonanza,"  He  sucked  lemons,  ate  hard-tack, 
ind  drank  water,  and,  I  imagine,  his  idea  of  the  "  whole  duty  of 
man  ^  wa« — prating  and  figliting. 

In  the  gray  of  tlie  morning,  as  I  was  forming  my  colmnn  on 
the  pike,  Jackson  apjK^ared  and  gave  the  route  north,  which,  from 
Iko  fiititation  of  its  camp,  put  my  l^rigade  in  advance  of  the  army. 
After  rao\4ng  eome  little  time  in  thiij  direction,  the  head  of  the 
eolunm  was  tmned  short  to  the  east,  and  took  the  road  U>  Luray 
over  Majgfianutten  Gap.  Jackson  rode  witli  me  during  the  day. 
Fn>rn  lime  to  time,  a  courier  would  gallop  up,  report  and  return 
tju  ard  Luray.  Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  on  the  march.  An  un- 
gmceful  *  nn,  mounted  on  a  eorry  chestnut  with  a  shambling 

gut,  hifl  t,  with  out'turncd  toes,  thmst  into  the  stirrups 

md  saeh  parts  of  ln*s  countenance  as  the  low  visor  of  his  shock- 
ing aip  £iiled  to  conceal  wearing  a  wooden  bx)k,  our  new  com* 
niuider  was  not  prepoesetBtng.  That  night,  we  crossed  the  cast 
brauieh  of  the  Shenandoali,  on  a  bridge  near  Luray,  and  camped 
luttr  '*  *  am.  Here,  after  three  long  man'hes,  we  were  but  a 
diort  o  below  the  bridge  at  Conrad's  Store — a  point  wo  had 

left  ^eveml  tiays  before.  I  began  to  tliiuk  that  Jackson  waa  a 
concealed,  perhaps  unconscious  poet,  and,  as  an  ardent  lover  of 
Kature,  df-siired  to  give  strangers  an  opportunity  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  his  Valley.  It  seemed  lianl  lines  to  bo  wandering, 
like  fiantiniental  travelers,  al>out  the  country  instead  of  gaining 
'*  kudos*'  on  the  Peninsula. 

Off  the  next  morning,  my  command  still  in  advance,  and 
Jtisfoon  riding  with  me*  Tlie  road  ran  north  between  the  east 
bmk  cif  thf^  river  and  the  western  base  of  Dluo  Ridge*  Kain 
had  fallen  and  softened  it,  so  that  the  uiigon*tmins  in  the  rear 
yffcfc  >^  "  1,  Not  long  after  mid-day  we  reached  a  wood  ex* 
mdi  t  the  mountain  to  the  river.    Just  here,  a  mounted 

officer  frofiftlie  rear  called  Jackson  a  attention,  who  mde  back 
with  hiuu  A  moment  later,  tV  -  ■  hed  out  of  U)e  wood 
to  moot  m  a  young,  rather  u  g  woman  —  afterward 
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widely  known  as  Belle  Bojd.  Breathless  with  speed  and  agi- 
tation, some  little  time  elapsed  before  she  found  her  voice. 
Then,  with  much  volubility,  she  said  we  were  near  Front  Royal 
— beyond  the  wood — ^that  the  town  was  filled  with  Federals, 
whose  camp  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  they  had 
guns  in  position  to  cover  the  wagon-bridge,  but  none  bearing  on 
the  railway-bridge  below  the  former;  that  the  Federals  were 
ignorant  of  our  approach,  and  believed  that  Jackson  was  west  of 
Massanutten — ^near  New  Market  and  Harrisonburg;  that  Gten- 
eral  Banks,  the  Federal  copmiander,  was  at  "Winchester,  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  Front  Royal,  where  he  was  slowly  concentrat- 
ing his  widely-scattered  forces  to  meet  Jackson's  advance,  which 
was  expected  some  days  later.  All  this  she  told  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  staff-officer  making  a  report,  and  it  was  true  to  the  let- 
ter. Jackson  was  possessed  of  these  facts  before  he  left  New 
Market,  and  based  his  movements  on  them,  but,  as  he  never 
told  anything,  it  was  news  to  me,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  the 
strategic  value  of  Massanutten,  pointed  out,  indeed,  by  Wash- 
ington before  the  Revolution.  There  also  dawned  on  me  quite 
another  view  of  our  leader  than  the  one  from  which  I  had 
been  regarding  him  for  two  days  past.  Convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  woman's  statements,  I  hurried  forward  at  "a 
double,"  hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy's  idlers  in  the  town,  or 
swarm  over  the  wagon-bridge  with  them  and  secure  it.  Doubt- 
less this  was  rash,  but  I  was  immensely  "  cocky  "  about  my  bri- 
gade, and  believed  it  would  prove  equal  to  any  demand.  Before 
we  had  cleared  the  wood,  Jackson  came  galloping  from  the  rear, 
followed  by  a  company  of  horse.  Halting,  he  ordered  me  to 
deploy  my  leading  regiment  as  skirmishers  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  and  continue  the  advance — ^then  passed  on.  "We  speedily 
came  in  sight  of  Front  Royal.  The  enemy  had  taken  the  alann, 
and  his  men  were  skurrying  across  the  upper  bridge  to  their 
camp,  where  troops  could  be  seen  forming.  The  situation  of  the 
village  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  It  lies  near  the  east  bank  of 
the  Shenandoali,  which  just  below  unites  all  its  waters,  and  looks 
directly  on  the  northern  peaks  of  Massanutten.  Blue  Ridge, 
with  Manassas  Gap — ^through  which  passes  the  railway — over- 
hangs on  the  east,  distant  Alleghany  bounds  the  horizon  to  the 
west,  and  down  the  Shenandoah  the  eye  wanders  over  a  fertile, 
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weU-farmed  cuuntiy.  Two  bridges  spanned  the  river — a  road  or 
wagon  bridge  above,  a  railway  some  yardB  lower  down,  A  fine 
pfkc  lod  to  Winchester,  twenty  niiles.  Another  followed  the 
river  north,  and  from  thia  many  croas-roadB  united  with  tlie  Val- 
ley pike  at  Winchester^  and  north  and  sonth  of  that  place.  The 
river,  swollen  by  rain,  was  deep  and  turbulent,  with  etrorig  cur- 
rent, Tlie  Feclenik  were  posted  on  the  west  bank — ^bere  6ome- 
^\ .  •  ^  '-her  than  the  oppt^ite — and  a  short  distance  above  tlie 
j  '^f  waters,  with  batteries  bearing  more  especially  on  tlie 

upper  bridge.  Under  inBtractions,  my  brigade  was  drawn  up 
in  Hue,  a  little  retired  from  the  river,  but  overlooking  it,  the 
Federak  and  their  guns  in  full  view.  So  far,  not  a  shot  had 
bet^  finxL  I  rodo  down  to  the  river's  brink  to  get  a  better 
look  at  the  enemy  through  a  field-glass,  when  my  horse,  heated 
by  th©  march,  Bt<?pped  into  the  water  to  drink.  Instantly  a 
brisk  fire  was  opened  on  me,  ballets  striking  all  around,  and  rais- 
ing a  little  shower-bath.  Like  many  a  foolish  fellow,  I  found  it 
easier  to  get  into  than  out  of  a  diflSculty.  I  had  not  yet  led  my 
commnnd  into  action,  and  remembering  that  one  mnst  **  stmt  •  ■ 
one's  little  part  on  the  stage  to  the  best  advantage,  sat  my  horse 
with  all  the  c*omposure  I  could  muster.  A  provident  camel,  on 
the  eve  of  a  desert -journey,  would  not  have  laid  in  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  water  tlitm  did  my  thoughtless  beast.  At  last,  he  raised 
his  head,  looked  placidly  around,  turned,  and  walked  up  the 
bank.  This  little  incident  was  not  without  value,  for  my  men 
Uttlooiiied  me  with  a  sudden  cheer,  upon  which,  as  if  in  response, 
llie  enemy's  guns  opened,  and  ha\dng  the  range,  inflicted  some 
loes  on  my  line.  We  had  no  guns  up  to  reply,  and  in  advance, 
•i  hm  l>oen  mentioned^  had  outmarched  the  troops  behind  ns. 
Motioiilett  as  a  »<tatnc^  Jack>^on  sat  bis  horse  some  few  yards 
swmy^  and  eeemed  lost  in  thought.  Perhaps  the  circumfitenoes 
"M^ntioned  some  lines  back  had  obscured  his  star.  If  so,  a  few 
hotira  swept  away  the  cloud,  and  it  blazed,  like  8irius,  over 

n>ached  him  with  tlie  suggestion  that  the  rail- 
bo  cnjesod  by  f^tepping  on  tjie  croei^ticft,  as  the 

re  leas  directly  on  it  than  on  the  upper  bridgO. 

]  val.     Tr  iia  was  on  the  rigbl  of 

T  and.    I)  nel  Kelley  led  hi«  regi- 

ti  r  a  sluiri  >  Several  men  f eU*  to  difr- 

vou  cxxw— jro.  S61.  16 
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appear  in  Hie  dark  water  beneath ;  but  the  movement  eontin 
with  great  rapidity,  considering  the  difficulty  of  walking  on 
and  Kelley,  with  hiis  leading  filee,  gained  the  ghoro ;  wlierenj 
the  enemy  fired  combustibles  previonsly  placed  near  the  centre  I 
the  npper  bridge.  The  loss  of  this  structure  would  have  ieric 
ly  delayed  ub,  as  the  railway-bridge  wm  not  flo4.>red ;  and  I  loot 
at  Jackson,  who  wafi  near  by,  watching  Kelley's  progreit«. 
nodded  at  me  again^  and  my  command  nnilied  at  the  bridge. 
Concealed  by  the  cloud  of  smoke,  the  suddennees  of  the  roov0» 
ment  saved  ub  from  much  loss,  but  it  was  rather  a  near 
My  horse  and  clothing  were  scorched,  and  Bome  of  the 
burned  their  hands  severely  throwing  brands  into  the  ri^'^r. 
were  soon  over,  and  the  enemy  in  full  flight  to  Winchester, 
the  loss  of  camp,  some  guns,  and  prisoners*  Just  as  I  emer 
from  flames  and  smoke,  Jackson  was  by  ray  side.  How  he 
there  was  a  mystery,  as  the  bridge  was  thronged  with  my  me 
going  at  "  a  double  ;^'  but  I  remember  tlunking  \m  eostnmo 
improved  by  fire.  We  followed  the  enemy  on  the  Wincbefit^ 
road,  but  to  little  purpose,  as  we  had  few  cavalry  over  the  river. 
Carried  away  by  his  ardor,  my  commissary,  Major  Davis,  gath- 
ered a  score  of  mounted  orderlies  and  couriers,  and  followed  oJi 
the  track,  A  volley  from  the  enemy^s  re^ir-gnard  laid  him  low  on 
the  road,  shot  through  the  head.  We  buried  him  in  a  Held  nisar 
the  place  of  his  fall.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  comxnand, 
and  many  gathered  quietly  around  the  grave*  As  there  wan 
chaplain  at  hand,  I  repeated  such  portions  of  the  8enric43  for  1 
dead  as  a  long  n^lect  of  pious  things  enabled  me  to  recall 

Late  in  the  night  Jackson  came  out  of  tlio  darkness  and  s< 
himaeU  by  my  fire.    He  mentioned  that  I  would  move  with  hi 
at  dawn,  then  rehpsed  into  silence.    I  fancied  he  T     V    '    »l 
kindly,  and  interpreted  this  into  an  approval  of  tl  id; 

my  brigade.  The  events  of  the  day,  antidpations  erf  the  morrow, 
the  death  of  Davig,  drove  away  sleop,  and  I  watched  JaekBaii. 
For  hours  he  sat  silent  and  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  OD  tho 
fire.  I  took  up  the  idea  that  he  was  inwardly  praying,  and  he 
continued  throi  r^    ^  ''     -"   '.t. 

Off  in  i\u:  on  leading  the  way — ^my  bri| 

a  small  body  of  honfe,and  a  iKrction  of  the  I  l^e 

ArtiUery,  fortning  the  colmnn.    I  directeii  lunjur  \Vlieat,  wil 
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Ids  baUUlion  uf  "  Tigers,''  to  keep  close  to  the  guns.  Sturdy 
tDarehetm,  they  trotted  along  >vith  the  hoi^e  and  artillery  at  Jack- 
■oa'a  heck,  and,  after  several  hours,  were  some  distance  in  ad- 
Tince  of  the  infantry,  with  which  I  remaiBed,  A  volley  in  front, 
follciwud  by  wild  cheers,  stirred  ti^  up  to  a  double,  and  wc  speed- 
1^.,  . . ,.  .  ...  ,y^  a  moving  spectacle.  Jackson  had  struck  the  Val- 
1*.  Idletown— twelve  miles  south  of  Winchester — along 

whicli  a  lai^  body  of  Federal  cavaliy,  with  many  wagons,  was 
hftitemng  north.  Ho  had  attacked  at  once  with  his  handful  of 
ovcrwhekned  reeifitance,  and  captured  prisoners  and  wagons. 

The  ^*ntle  "  Tigers  '*  were  looting  right  merrily,  diving  in  and 
t  of  wagons  with  the  activity  of  rabbits  in  a  warren — an  occn- 
tiATi  abandoned  on  my  approach — and^  in  a  moment,  they  were 
Lg  as  solemn  and  virtuous  as  deacons  at  a  funeral 
I^i-  i^i^.T^  *,ri  1  «poilM  were  promptly  secured. 

Tbe  cavalry  wais  from  New  England — a  section  in  which 
bonematifihip  was  an  unknown  art — and  some  of  these  centaurs 
were  strapped  t^  their  bteeds.  Ordered  to  dismount,  they  ex- 
platDod  their  condition,  and  were  given  time  to  unbuckle.  Many 
bresistplates  and  other  protective  devices  were  seen  here,  and 
later  at  Winchcstcn  We  did  not  know  whether  the  Federals 
hid  organized  cuirassiers,  or  were  recurring  to  the  customs  of 
OmvtaTus  Adolphus,  I  saw  a  poor  feUow  lying  dead  on  the  pike, 
plensed  through  breastplate  and  body  by  a  rifle-balL  Iron^clad 
men  are  of  small  account  before  modem  rifles.  A  part  of  the 
Qiiemy*s  column  had  pafised  north  before  Jackson  reached  the 
pQce,  and  this,  with  Ids  mounted  men^  he  pursued.  Something 
muna  tbjui  a  mile  to  the  sontli,  a  road  left  the  pike  and  led  di- 
reetly  west,  where  tlie  Federal  General  Fremont,  of  whom  we 
chall  bear  more*-,  comnmnded  the  "  Mountain  Department." 

Attacked  in  front  aa  described,  a  body  of  Federals — cavalry, 
tBiillr  —witli  some  wagons,  took  this  road;  and, 

ifter ^  ..    :  distimco,  drew  upon  a  crest  with  unlim- 

berad  ifuns.  Their  number  was  unknown,  and  for  a  moment 
tbey  look  tening,     Tlie  brigade  was  rapidly  formed,  and 

marcbed ^   i    upon   them,  when  their  guns  opened  with 

€fli!ct.    A  shell  knncked  over  eight  men  of  the  Seventh  Louisi* 

forward  to  an  er  to  get  a  iriew, 


irtnck 


my  hone  ami  \:^\ 


The  aaddle- 
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cloth  on  both  sides  waa  torn  away,  and  I  and  Adjutant  8i 
who  was  juBt  behind  ine,  were  nearly  smothered  by  earth ; 
neither  man  nor  horse  received  a  scratch*  The  enemy  aoon  Vn 
bered  up  and  fled  west.  By  some  well-directed  ahota,  hb  ihil 
crossed  a  hill,  the  Virginia  guns  with  lis  sent  wagons  flying  fl 
the  air,  and  produced  a  scatk'ratUm,  With  this  P.  P,  C, 
left  them  to  wing  their  flight  to  the  weet^  and  turned  nor 
down  the  pike.  At  dusk  we  overtook  Jackson,  pushing 
enemy  with  his  little  mounted  force — himself  in  advaiKic  of 
I  rode  with  him,  and  we  kept  on  through  the  darkness.  At 
time  was  tliere  resistance  enough  to  deploy  infantry.  A  flaaht] 
report,  and  a  whistling  bullet  from  some  covert  met  oa,  tmt  the 
were  few  casualties.  I  quite  remember  tlunking  at  the  ti 
that  Jackson  was  invulnerable,  and  that  persons  near  liim  sha 
tliat  quality.  An  oflScer,  riding  hard,  overtook  us,  who  proved 
to  be  the  quartermaster  of  the  army,  lie  reported  the  wagon- 
trains  far  behind,  impeded  by  bad  road  in  Luray  Valley. 

"  The  ammunition-wagons  ?  ■ '  (sternly). 

"  All  right,  sir.    They  were  in  advance,  and  I  doubled 
on  them  and  brought  them  through." 

«  Ah  1 "  (in  a  tone  of  relief). 

To  give  countenance  to  this  quartermaster,  if  such  can  be 
given  of  a  dark  night,  I  remarked^  jocosely:  "Never  mind  tW^ 
wagons.    There  are  quantities  of  stores  in  Winchester,  and 
general  has  invited  us  to  breakfast  to-morrow." 

Jackson,  who  had  no  more  c^ipacity  for  jests  than  a  Soot 
man,  took  this  seriously,  and  reached  out  and  touched  ni©  on 
arm.     In  fact,  he  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  his  i 
iciousneas  of  jokes  was  "rfd  raee.^^     Without  phpical 
himself,  he  never  remembered  that  others  were  differently  cci 
Btituted,  and  \md  little  heed  to  the  commissariat ;  but  woe  to 
man  who  failed  to  bring  up  iuiimunition  !     In  advance,  hi» 
were  left  far  behind  ;  in  retreat,  he  would  flght  for  a  wheelk 
row.    Some  time  after  midnight,  by  roads  moru  direct  fr 
Front  Royal,  other  troops  came  on  to  the  pike,  and  I  halU?d 
jaded  people  on  the  side  of  the  road,  where  they  built  tire^ 
took  a  ttirn  at  their  hnv   -^  '  v     Moving  with  the  first 
morning,  wc  came  to  I  v n,  three  milcfi  south  of  Wl 

ter,  and  the  scene  of  Jackson's  flght  with  Shields.    Ilere  be 
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sustained  firing — artillery  and  small^rms — was  heard.  A 
t<Mei&T  approacbed  at  full  speed  to  giimmon  me  to  Jackson's 
presence  and  move  up  my  comniand.  A  gallop  of  a  mile  or  more 
broui^t  me  to  laim.  Winchester  was  in  sight,  a  mile  to  the  north, 
To  the  east,  Ewell,  with  a  large  part  of  the  army,  waa  fighting 
hriskly,  and  driving  the  enemy  on  to  the  town.  On  the  left  a  high 
ridge,  overlooking  the  coantry  to  the  south  and  eoutheaut,  was 
lied  by  a  lieavy  mass  of  Federals  with  gnns  in  position, 
on  was  on  the  pike,  and  near  him  were  several  regiments 
fng  down  for  shelter,  as  the  fire  from  the  ridge  was  heavy  and 
ching. 

A  Virginia  battery,  the  Kockbridge  Artillery,  was  fighting  at 
dii*advantage,  and  already  much  cut  np,  Jackson,  impas- 
ever,  pointed  to  the  ridge^  and  said^  "  You  must  carry 
iL*'  I  replied  that  my  command  would  be  up  by  the  time  I 
eoald  inspect  the  ground,  and  rode  to  the  left  for  that  pm^se. 
A  small  stJ^am,  Abrahain-s  Creek,  flowed  from  the  weBt  through 
the  little  valley  at  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge.  The  ascent 
was  steep,  though  nowhere  abrupt.  At  one  point  a  broad,  shal- 
^'  "*  trough-like  deprcesion  broke  the  surface,  which  was  further 
rapted  hy  some  low  copse,  outcropping  stone,  and  two  fences, 
the  f^ummit  the  Federal  lines  were  posted  l>eliind  a  stone-wall,* 
I  along  a  road  coming  westft  froni  the  pike.  Worn  somewhat 
o  the  iK»il,  this  road  eer\-ed  a£  a  countersink,  and  strengthened 
►  posidan.  Farther  west  there  was  a  break  in  the  ridge.  Tliis 
occupied  by  a  hotly  of  ca^Tilry — the  extreme  right  of  the 
line.  There  was  B<^arcely  time  to  mark  these  features  before  the 
beid  of  my  column  appeared,  when  it  was  filed  to  the  left,  close 
to  the  haiie  of  the  ridge,  for  protection  from  the  plunging  fire. 
Kestiwhile,  the  *'  Rockbridge ''  battery  held  on  manfully,  and  en- 
gagod  the  enemy's  attention.  Riding  on  the  flank  of  my  column, 
W^up^aen  it  and  tlie  enemy,  I  saw  Jackson  bt^side  me.  This  was 
U^  place  for  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  I  ventured  to 
> ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  remark.  We  re&ched 
^  .Tr-.^T-^ion  spoken  of,  where  the  enemy  could  depresn 
fire  l)ccame  close  and  fatal.  Many  men  fell,  and 
of  sliot  and  f^hell  occasioned  much  ducking  of  heads 

.-  ^  .rMiMiiL     Tlii?^ '. 1  me  not  a  little,  as  it  wa^  but  child's 

lu  the  work  iin.  ,  in  hand.    Always  an  admirer  of 
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delightful  Uncle  Toby,  I  had  contracted  the  most  villainonfi  habit 
of  lidB  beloved  army  in  Flanders,  and,  forgetful  of  Jackson's  pres- 
ence, ripped  out :  "  What  the  h —  are  you  dodging  for  ?  If  tiiere 
is  any  more  of  it,  you  will  be  halted  under  this  fire  for  an  hour  1 '' 
The  sharp  tones  of  a  familiar  voice  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  men  looked  as  if  they  had  swallowed  ramrods ;  but  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  of  reproachful  surprise  on  Jackson's 
face.  He  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  said,  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"  I  am  afndd  you  are  a  wicked  fellow,"  then  turned  and  rode 
back  to  the  picket. 

The  proper  ground  gained,  the  column  faced  to  the  front  and 
began  the  ascent.  At  the  moment  the  sun  rose  over  Blue  Bidge 
without  cloud  or  mist  to  obscure  his  rays.  It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath 
morning,  the  25th  of  May,  1862.  The  dear,  pure  atmosphere 
brought  Blue  Bidge  and  Alleghany  and  Massanutten  almost  over- 
head. Even  the  clouds  of  murderous  smoke  from  the  guns  above 
made  beautiful  spirals  in  the  air,  and  the  broad  fields  of  luxuriant 
wheat  glistened  with  dew.  It  is  remarkable  how  one's  attention 
may  be  fixed  by  some  insignificant  object,  as  mine  was  by  the 
fiight  past  the  line  of  a  bluebird,  one  of  the  brightest-plumaged 
of  our  feathered  tribe,  bearing  a  worm  in  his  beak — breakfast  for 
his  callow  brood.  Birdie  had  been  on  the  war-path,  and  was  car- 
rying home  spoil.  As  we  mounted,  we  came  in  full  view  of  the 
army,  whose  efforts  in  other  quarters  had  been  slackened  to  await 
the  result  of  our  movement,  and  I  felt  an  anxiety  amounting  to 
pain  for  the  brigade  to  acquit  itself  handsomely,  and  this  feeling 
was  shared  by  every  man  in  it. 

About  half-way  up,  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  his  right 
charged.  I  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicholls,  Eighth  Lou- 
isiana, whose  regiment  was  on  the  left  of  the  line,  to  withdraw 
slightly  his  two  flank-eompanies  and  receive  them  with  a  volley. 
While  listening  to  the  order,  Nicholls  was  severely  hit,  but  ex- 
ecuted it  before  pain  and  loss  of  blood  forced  him  to  quit  the 
field.  With  some  emptied  saddles,  the  cavalry  fled.  Progress 
was  not  stayed  by  this  incident  Closing  the  many  gaps  made 
by  the  fierce  fire,  steadied  the  rather  by  it,  and  preserving  an 
alignment  that  would  have  been  creditable  on  parade,  the  line, 
with  cadenced  step  and  eyes  on  the  foe,  swept  grandly  over 
copse  and  ledge  and  fence,  to  crown  the  heights  from  which  the 
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emy  had  melted  away.  Loud  cheers  went  up  from  the  annyj 
loDgtHl  to  the  east,  where  wann-hearted  Ewell  chcijred  him- 
•elf  liciaiBe,  and  led  forward  his  men  with  renewed  energy.  In 
trath^  it  wajii  a  superb  feat  of  amis,  worthy  the  pen  of  him  who 
immoflalued  the  charge  of  the  "  Bufis ''  at  Albuera*  Breaking 
into  column,  we  pursued  closely.  Jackson  came  up  and  grasped 
IT  hand — worth  a  thousand  words  from  another — and  we  were 
n  in  llie  streets  of  Winchester,  a  quaint  old  town  of  some 
fire  thouaimd  inhabitants.  There  was  a  little  fighting  in  the 
itiD6t»,  but  the  people  were  all  abroad — certainly  all  the  women 
and  babies.  They  were  frantic  ii^Hth  delight,  only  regretting 
that  so  many  **  Yankees  '*  had  escaped,  and  seriously  impeded  our 
moTeaients.  A  buxom,  comely  dame,  of  some  live-and-tliirty 
niiiiiiera,  with  bright  eyes  and  tight  ankles,  and  conscious  of 
tiioae  advantaged,  was  especially  demonstrative,  exclaiming,  *^  Oh ! 
J0a  are  too  late — ^too  late  I  *'  whereupon  a  tall  creole  from  the 
Tedie  tpnmg  from  the  ranks  of  the  Eighth  Louisiana,  just  pasa- 
tag,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  soimding  Idaa  on  he? 
lips,  with  "  Madame,  je  n'arrive  jamais  tr^.ip  tard  I "  A  loud 
mgh  went  up,  and  the  dame,  with  a  rosy  face,  but  merry  twin- 
kle in  her  eye,  esc^apod.  Past  the  town,  we  could  see  the  enemy 
f  '   ^  *n  tlie  Ilarper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg  roads,    Cav- 

iii.    ,  I  there  was  a  considerable  force  with  the  army,  might 

Iiare  reai>ed  a  rich  harvest^  but  none  came  forward.  Eaised  in  the 
adjoining  resrion,  our  troopers  were  gossiping  with  their  friends, 
or  worse,  perhaps,  they  thought  the  war  was  over.  Jackson 
Joined  nie,  and,  in  response  to  my  question,  "  Where  is  the  car- 
t  ^  glowered,  and  was  sUent.  After  pursuing  for  several  miles, 
iding  we  were  doing  no  good,  as  indeed  infantry,  preserving 
its  oTf^ization,  cannot  hope  to  overtake  a  flying  enemy,  I  turned 
the  fields  and  camped. 
The  headquarter*  and  depot  of  all  the  Federal  forcee  in  the 
'alley,  Winchester  was  filled  with  stores.  Prisoners,  gnna,  and 
in  In^  "*    'kourhands.    Of  especial  value 

ordnanci  . .    '^^    The  subsequent  occupation 

Martinsburg  added  to  the  spoil    The  following  day  my  com- 
'  He  nules  north  on  the  pike  leading 

1      ,  f**erry,  and,  after  a  daj^  some  miles 

aaat  toward  the  Shenandoah — ^this  in  consequence  of  the  open* 


mipe 
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tioDfl  of  the  Federal  General  8hieldA«  who,  in  coiumand  af  i 
diderable  force  on  the  east  of  Bine  Kidge,  passeil  Maiiai$«ajs  Gi^ 
and  drove  from  Front  Boyal  a  regiment  of  CJeorgians  left  the 
by  Jackson, 

Meanwhile,  a  part  of  the  army  was  pndied  forward  to  Mar^ 
tinsbnrg  and  beyond,  as  stated,  while  another  i>art  thrcntiined 
and  shelled  Hai-per's  Ferry,  Jackson  hiniiielf  wai*  engaged 
forwarding  captnred  etoree  to  Staunton.  On  Saturday  nior 
3l6t  of  May,  I  received  orders  to  move  throiigli  Winehait 
clear  the  town  of  stragglers,  and  continne  to  Btraj&burg, 
days'  rations  were  prepared  for  haversacks,  and  the  brigade 
marched.  But  few  stragglers  were  found  in  Wtnchcwtur)  from 
which  the  wounded  and  sick,  except  extreme  casas,  luul 
taken,  We  reached  camp  at  Strasburg  after  dark — a  man^b  ' 
five-and-thirty  miles — weather  very  wai'ui.  Win  '  :  *  -  •  * 
gade,  came  in  later  after  a  longer  march  from  the 
per's  Ferry.  Jackson  sat  some  time  at  my  camp-tire  that 
and  was  more  communicative  than  I  ever  reineniber  hitii  befc 
or  after.  He  said  Fremont,  with  a  krge  force,  vfm  three  mil 
west  of  our  present  camp,  and  must  be  defeated  in  the  mor 
Shields  was  moving  up  Luray  Valley,  and  might  eross 
ten  to  Kew  Market,  or  continue  soutli  until  he  turned  tho  mou 
tain,  and  fall  on  our  trains  near  Harrisonburg,  The  importance 
of  pushing  forward  the  immense  trains,  filled  with  caj 
stores,  was  great,  and  would  engage  much  of  \m  pert^onal 
tion ;  and  tlie  army,  under  Ewell's  direction,  must  deal  prottif 
ly  with  Fremont.  This  he  told  with  a  low,  gentle  vu" 
many  intemiptions,  to  afford  time,  as  I  thought  ati^  i  ^ 

inward  prayer.    The  men  said  his  anxiety  for  the  wagon« 
because  of  the  lemons  among  the  stores  I 

Dawn  of  the  following  day  (Sunday)  was  nahared  in  hy  \ 
sound  of  Fremont's  guns.    Our  lines  bad  been  early  drawn 
to  meet  him,  and  skirmishers  pushed  to    '       '     it  to 
Much  cannonading,  witJi  some  nittlc  of  smui  n^ed.    Tl 

country  waa  densely  wooded^  and  little,  save  the  emokn  of  tbe 
enern/i  guns,  conld  be  seen,  "V*  *  *  *  sm  in  raiierv6|  a  abort 
distance  to  die  rear,  and  out  of  ire* 

Cannonading,  without  mueli  effect,  continued*    EweU 
me  to  his  presence^  directing  my  br%^  to  lemAin 
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position  till  further  orders.  Jackfion,  busy  with  his  traius,  was 
not  at  the  moment  on  the  field,  wliich  he  visited  aevcral  times 
dnrizig  the  engagement,  but  I  did  not  happen  to  see  him.  To 
teach  Ewell,  it  wa*  uecessary  to  pasB  under  Bome  heavy  fihelling, 
id  I  found  mytjclf  open  to  tlie  reproach  visited  previously  on 
ly  men.  Wliether  from  fatigue,  I068  of  sleep,  or  wlmt  not,  there 
I  yrm^  nervous  as  a  lady,  ducking  like  a  mandarin.  It  wan  dis- 
gOBting,  and,  hoping  no  one  saw  me,  I  determined  to  take  it  out 
of  myself.  Tliere  is  a  story  related  of  Turenne — tlie  greatest  sol- 
dier of  the  Bourbons — which,  if  not  true,  is  **  ben  trovato.^^  Of  a 
ner>'oa»  temperament,  his  legs,  on  the  eve  of  an  action,  trembled 
to  such  an  extent  ae  to  make  it  difficult  to  mount  his  horse. 
Looking  at  them  contemptuously,  he  said,  *'  If  you  could  foresee 
danger  into  which  I  am  going  to  take  you,  you  would  trem- 
more."  It  was  with  a  similar  feeling,  not  only  for  my  legs, 
but  for  my  wretched  carcass,  that  I  reached  Ewell  and  told  him 
I  was  no  more  good  than  a  frightened  deer.  He  laughed,  and 
replied :  *'  Nonsense  I  Tis  your  servant's  strong  coffee — better 
give  it  up.  Remain  here  in  charge,  wliile  I  go  out  to  the  akir- 
*  ^  ^  r*rg,  I  can't  make  out  what  these  people  are  about.  My 
ilsh-line  has  stopped  them.  They  won't  advance,  but  stay 
out  Uiere  in  the  woods,  making  a  great  fuss  with  their  guns,  and 
1  don^t  wish  to  commit  myself  to  much  advance  while  Jackson 
ii  ah»ent.^^  With  thia,  ho  pat  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  off. 
Sooti  a  brisk  fnsillailc,  which  seemed  gradually  t4>  recede,  was 
faatfd.  During  Eweirs  absence,  I  did  contrive,  surronnded  by 
bis  9Uff,  to  sit  my  horse  respectably.  It  appeared  to  me  an  hour, 
fliofigh  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  time,  before  his  return, 
V*  ■  ^  ^^d:  ''I  am  completely  puzzU^.  I  have  just  driven 
t  ;;  l>ack  to  tlie  main  body,  which  is  large.    Dense  wood 

everywhere*  Jack^n  told  m©  not  to  cotnmU  my^tf  toc»  far.  At 
flui  iste  my  attentions  are  not  likely  to  become  serious  enough 
to  ^ammii  anybody.  I  wish  Jackson  were  here  himself  I  '•  I 
iilggesu>d  that  my  brigade  might  be  moved  to  the  extreme  right, 
near  the  Capm  road,  by  which  Fremont  had  marched,  and  at- 
tempi  to  strike  that  nmd,  which  would  enable  us  to  find  oat 
iometlung.  lie  n  plicMl ;  *'  Do  so.  That  may  stir  them  op.  I 
am  aick  of  tlr  ^-^^^mg  about.''  Ilad  Kwell  been  in  supreme 
he  ivi*  *'*pitdied  in'^  long  before,  but  he  waa 
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controlled  by  Jackson's  instructions  not  to  be  drawn  too  ht 
from  the  pike. 

We  found  the  right  of  our  line  held  by  (I  think)  a  Mississippi 
regiment.  The  colonel  told  me  he  had  advanced  just  before 
and  driven  the  enemy.  Several  of  his  men  were  wounded,  and 
he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  '^  hit "  in  the  leg,  which  he  was 
engaged  in  tying  with  a  handkerchief  as  I  reached  him,  remark- 
ing that  '^  it  did  not  pester  him  much."  Learning  our  purpose, 
he  was  eager  to  go  in  with  us,  and  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  hear 
that  I  declined  to  change  General  Ewell's  dispositions.  A  plucky 
fellow,  this  colonel,  and  I  r^ret  that  his  name,  if  ever  known 
to  me,  cannot  be  recalled. 

The  brigade  moved  forward  until  the  enemy  was  reached, 
when,  wheeling  to  the  left,  it  walked  down  his  line.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  advisedly,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  "  walk-over." 
Sheep  would  have  made  as  much  resistance  as  we  met.  Men 
decamped  without  firing,  or  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered. It  was  so  easy  that  I  began  to  think  of  traps.  At 
length  we  got  under  fire  from  our  skirmishers,  and  suffered 
some  casualties — ^the  only  ones  received  in  the  movement.  Our 
whole  skirmish-line  was  Advancing  briskly  as  the  Federals  re- 
tired. I  sought  Ewell  and  reported.  We  had  a  fine  game 
before  us,  and  the  temptation  to  play  it  was  great,  but  Jackson^s 
orders  were  imperative  and  wise.  He  had  his  stores  to  save, 
Shields  to  dispose  of,  Lee's  grand  strategy  to  promote ;  and  all 
tills  he  accomplished — alarming  Washington,  fastening  McDow- 
ell's strong  corps  at  Fredericksburg,  and  preventing  its  junction 
with  McClellan,  on  whose  right  flank  he  threw  himself  at  Cold 
Harbor.  He  could  not  waste  time  chasing  Fremont ;  but  we, 
who  looked  from  a  lower  standpoint,  grumbled  and  shared  the 
men's  opinions  about  the  fom^n-wagons. 

The  prisoners  taken  in  our  "promenade"  were  Germans — 
speaking  no  English — and  we  had  a  similar  experience  a  few 
days  later.  In  the  Federal  army  was  a  German  corps — ^the 
Eleventh — commanded  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  and  this  corps 
was,  on  both  sides,  called  "The  Flying  Dutchmen."  Since 
the  time  of  Arminius,  the  Germans  have  been  a  brave  }>eople. 
To-day,  in  military  renown,  they  lead  the  van  of  the  nations; 
but  they  require  a  cause  and  leaders.     In  our  Bevolutionaiy 
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etroggle^  the  llessians  were  unfortunate  at  Benxungtoii  and  Sara- 
toga, Trenton  and  Princeton,     We  have  many  inillioiifl  of  Ger- 
man citixem;,  and  excellent  dtizens  they  are.    Let  ns  hope  tba 
above  facts  may  be  cotmnended  to  thetn,  so  that  their  ways  may 
be  ways  of  peace  in  their  adopted  land. 

though  the  mov  euient  along  the  enemy's  line,  aa  deecrilKHlf 
waa  8ticcu6dfal,  it  was  ra^ih  and  foolish.     Fremont  had  troo|>s 
which,  bad  they  been  in  the  place  of  these  Germans  (without 
inlerert  or  officers),  would  have  made  ns  pass  one  of  Eabelais's 
anpl^ytant  qttarUjri  of  an  hour.     Alarm  at  my  own  nervoufl 
ttmidity  oeca&ioned  it — proving  weak  nerves  to  be  the  source 
of  nuib  action.     Fremont  made  no  fmlher  sign,  and^  as  the  day 
dodiBttd)  ihe  anny  wag  recalled  to  the  pUce,  and  marched  eouth, 
JacksoOf  in  person^  gave  me  inBtmctlons  to  draw  up  my  bri* 
gadOy  Caong  weet,  on  gome  hills  above  the  pike,  and   distant 
from  it  wvaral  hnndred  yardg,  where  I  wiis  to  remain.     Ho 
aid  the  road  was  crowded,  and  he  wanted  time  to  clear  it ;  that 
Fnanottt  was  safe  for  tJic  night,  and  our  cavalry  toward  Win- 
ebeater  reported   Banks  returned  to  that  place  from  the  Poto- 
nae,  but  not  likely  to  move  south  before  the  following  day — 
ibe&  rode  off,  and  so  quickly  a^  to  gtve  me  no  time  to  inquire 
how  long  I  was  to  remain,  or  if  the  cavaliy  would  advise  me 
to  tbe  event  Banks  changed  bia  purpose.    This  was  near  mm- 
nt*     By  tlie  time  tbe  command  was  in  position  darkness  fell 
upon  m.    Ko  fire«  were  allowed ;  and,  stackiug  arms,  tbe  man 
fwted,  munching  cold   rations  from  thoir  liavereadca.     It  waa 
flusb  ftrBt  opportunity  for  a  bite  since  early  morning.     I  threw 
myself  on  the  gn^mid,  and  tried  in  vain  to  sleep.    No  sound 
ecrnU  bo  beard^  i^ave  the  clattering  of  hoofg  on  the  pike,  which, 
aa  the  night  wore  on,  became  constant.     Uour  after  hour  paaeed, 
wbco,  thinking  I  heanl  firing  to  tJie  nortli,  I  mounted,  and 
looked  for  the  pike.    Hie  darknees  was  io  intense  tliat  I  could 
not  have  found  it  but  for  tlie  whiteness  of   tbe  limeskme. 
Some  motmtcd  men  wera  paaeuig,  whom  I  halted  to  queetioit 
)j  «]d  tbeir  command  had  pawed  wjuth  io  rejoin  the  army, 
id,  Eapiioood,  had  nasnod  me  in  the  dark,  but  there  vcm  a  squad- 
ron (>ebbid  near  die  ance,  whieh— a  large  cavabj 
fopee — ^had  moved  fr    ..     .  . ..  ..^tcr  at  an  early  period  of  the 

daft  and  drivon  our  pcopb  south.    This  was  pleaBani  1  Winder^a 
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brigade — ^the  last  to  move — ^had  marched  at  least  four  honiB  dnoei 
eo  that  a  wide  interval  existed  between  ns.  More  firing,  near 
and  distinct,  was  heard,  and  the  command  ordered  down  to  the 
pike,  which  it  reached  after  much  stumbling  and  swearing,  and 
some  confusion*  Fortunately,  the  battery.  Captain  Bowyer,  had 
been  sent  forward,  at  dnsk,  to  get  forage,  and  an  orderly  was  dis- 
patched to  put  it  on  the  march.  The  Sixth  Louisiana  (Irish)  was 
in  rear,  and  I  took  two  companies  for  a  rear-guard.  The  column 
had  scarcely  got  into  motion  before  a  party  of  horse  rushed  through 
the  guard,  knocking  down  several  men,  one  of  whom  was  severe- 
ly bruised.  There  was  a  little  pistol-shooting  and  sabre-hacking, 
and  for  some  minutes  "  things  were  rather  mixed.'*  The  enemy's 
cavalry  had  charged  ours,  and  driven  it  in  on  the  infantry.  One 
Federal  was  captured.  His  horse  was  given  to  the  bruised  man, 
who  congratulated  the  rider  on  his  ^^ promotion  to  a  respectable 
service."  I  dismounted,  gave  my  servant  my  horse  to  lead,  and 
marched  with  the  guard.  From  time  to  time  the  enemy  would 
cliarge ;  but  we  could  hear  him  coming,  and  be  ready.  The  guard 
would  halt,  about  face,  front  rank  with  fixed  bayonets  kneel, 
rear  rank  fire.  By  the  light  of  the  fiash  we  could  see  emptied 
saddles.  His  fire  was  wild — ^passing  overhead — so  we  had  few 
casualties,  and  these  slight ;  but  he  was  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  well  led — charging  often  right  up  to  the  bayonets.  I 
remarked  this,  whereupon  the  Irishmen  answered,  "  Divil  thank 
'em  for  that  same ! "  There  was  no  danger  on  the  fianks.  The 
white  of  the  pike  alone  guided  us.  Owls  could  not  have  found 
their  way  tlirough  the  fields.  The  face  of  the  country  has  been 
described  as  a  succession  of  rolling  swells.  Later,  the  enemy  got 
up  guns,  but  always  fired  from  the  smnmits,  and  the  shells  passed 
far  above  us — exploding  in  the  fields.  Had  they  been  trained 
low,  with  canister,  it  might  have  proved  uncomfortable,  for  the 
pike  ran  straight  to  the  south.  "  It  was  a  fine  night,  intirely,  for 
divarsion,"  said  the  Irishmen,  with  which  sentiment  I  did  not 
agree ;  but  they  were  as  steady  as  clocks  and  chirpy  as  crickets, 
indulging  in  many  a  jest  whenever  the  attention  of  our  friends 
behind  was  slackened.  They  had  heard  of  Shields's  proximity, 
knew  he  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  had  Irish  raiments  with 
him.  During  an  interlude,  I  was  asked  if  it  was  not  probable 
we  would  meet  Shields,  and,  answering  affirmatively,  heard, 
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•*  Tbem  Gcmians  is  poor  creatures,  bat  Shields's  hoys  will  be 
after  figliting.*'  E3cpreB8ing  a  belief  that  my  *^  boys "  could 
match  Shields's  any  day,  1  received  loud  asenmnce  from  half  a 
hondrvd  Tipperary  tliroatg^  "Ye  may  bet  yer  life  on  that,  gir!^ 
Thas  we  begiiiled  the  weary  hours.  Duniig  the  night,  I  desired 
to  relieve  the  pear-gnard,  but  was  diverted  from  my  purpose  by 
0ooiiiiiil  howls  of  "*  We  are  the  boys  to  see  it  out  I "  As  Argyle's 
to  the  tartan,  my  heart  has  wanned  to  an  Irishman  since  tJiat 

Daylight  came,  and  I  tried  to  brace  myself  for  hotter  work, 
when  a  btKiy  of  troops  was  reported  in  position  to  the  south  of 
my  eolunin-  This  pi-oved  to  be  Charles  Winder  with  his  (fop. 
merly  Jackson^s  own)  brigade.  This  accomplished  soldier  and 
le  hrother-in-arms  had  lieard  the  enemy*6  guus  during  the 
li^  Mid,  knowing  I  was  in  the  rear,  halted  and  formed  line  to 
iwait  me-  Ilis  men  were  rested  and  fed,  and  he  insisted  on 
taldtig  my  place  in  the  rear,  and  we  passed  tlirough  his  line.  We 
mored  slowly,  with  frequent  halts,  so  as  to  remain  near  Winder, 
to  whom  the  enemy  was  much  devoted  during  the  morning. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  hot,  the  sun  like  fire.  Water  was 
Ecan^e  ^ong  the  road,  and  the  men  suffered  greatly.  Just  after 
mid^iay  my  l^nsk  young  aide,  Hamilton,  whom  I  had  left  with 
Winder  to  bring  early  intelligence,  came  to  report  that  officer  in 
trotible  and  want  of  assistance*  My  men  were  so  jaded  as  to 
make  me  tinwilling  to  retrace  ground  if  it  could  l>e  avoided ;  so 
they  were  onlered  to  fortn  line  on  tlie  ci-est  of  tlie  slope  at  hand, 
ud  I  Went  to  Winder,  a  mile  and  a  lialf  to  tlie  rear.  His  bri- 
gide — pi:  ;w  tlie   *^  Stonewall" — ^waa  deployed  on   both 

sidee  of  i:..  ^  .,.,  on  which  he  had  four  guns.  Large  masses  of 
cSTalrr,  with  gims  and  some  sharp-shooters,  were  pressing  him 
diji*^!  far  to  the  north  clouds  of  dust  marked  the  ap- 

pftNic..  .  .uups.  His  line  was  on  one  of  the  many  "swells" 
enMBng  the  pike  at  right  angles,  and  a  gentle  slope  led  to  the  next 
txtml  south,  bcyund  whicli  my  brigaile  was  funning.  The  prob- 
lem WIS  tn  retire  without  giving  the  enemy— eager  and  persist* 
ent — an  oppartuuity  to  charge.  The  situation  looked  so  blue 
that  I  offered  to  move  liack  my  command,  but  Winder  thought 
lie  eouid  pnll  through,  and  splendidly  did  he  aeeompltr^h  it. 
B<!gimeist  by  nigixneiit^  gun  by  gun,  the  brigade  waa  withdrawn, 
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always  checking  the  enemy,  thongh  boldly  le<L  Winder,  cod 
as  a  professor  playing  the  new  German  game,  directed  eveiy 
movement  in  person.  The  men  were  worthy  of  him  and  rf 
their  first  commander,  Jackson.  It  was  very  close  work  in  the 
vale  before  he  reached  the  next  crest,  and  heavy  volleys  were 
necessary  to  stay  onr  plucky  foe.  Once  there,  my  command 
showed  so  strong  as  to  impose  on  the  enemy,  who  halted  to  re- 
connoitre, and  the  brigades  were  united  without  further  trouble. 
The  position  was  good,  my  battery  was  at  hand,  and  our  men 
were  so  fatigued  that  we  debated  whether  it  was  not  more  com- 
fortable to  fight  than  to  retreat.  We  could  hold  the  ground  for 
hours  against  cavalry,  and  night  would  probably  come  before 
infantry  got  up,  while  retreat  was  certain  to  bring  the  cavalry  on 
us.  At  this  juncture  up  came  General  Turner  Ashby,  foDowed 
by  a  large  force  of  horse,  with  guns.  I  think  this  officer  had  been 
destroying  bridges  in  the  Luray  Valley,  to  prevent  Shields  from 
crossing  that  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  guarding  Massanut- 
ten  Gap.  However,  up  he  came,  and  to  our  satisfaction,  to  take 
charge  of  the  rear.  He  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  our 
friends,  and  soon  took  them  ofi  our  hands.  We  remained  an 
hour  to  rest  the  men  and  give  Ashby  time  to  get  up  his  force, 
then  moved  on.  Before  sunset  heavy  clouds  gathered,  and  the 
intense  heat  was  broken  by  a  regular  down-pour,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  west  branch  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, a  large  stream  at  Mount  Jackson,  and  camped.  There  was 
not  a  dry  thread  about  me.  My  boots  would  have  furnished  a 
respectable  bath.  We  were  less  than  ten  miles  from  New 
Market,  between  which  and  this  point  the  army  was  camped. 
Jackson  was  easy  about  Massanutten  Gap.  Shields  must  march 
south  of  the  mountain  to  reach  him,  while  the  river  just  crossed 
was  impassable  except  by  bridge.  We  remained  thirty-six  hours 
in  this  camp — from  the  evening  of  the  2d  until  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  June — a  welcome  rest  to  alL  Two  days  of  easy  march- 
ing carried  us  to  Harrisonburg,  some  thirty  miles.  Here  Jackson 
quit  the  pike  leading  to  Staunton,  and  took  the  road  to  Port 
Republic.  This  village,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Harrison- 
burg, lies  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Shenandoah.  Several  streams  unite  here  to  form  the  east 
(locally  called  south)  branch  of  that  river.    The  only  bridge 
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from  Front  Royal  south  was  at  this  point  All  others  had  been 
d€8tJ0;ed  by  A^hby,  in  prevent  Shields  gaining  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  This  commander  was  moving  south  from  Front  Boyal 
and  Luray  by  the  road  on  the  ea£t  bank.  On  the  night  of  June 
5l!i  the  army  earaped  three  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  toward 
Port  Republic.  Ewell's  divigion^  which  I  had  rejoined  for  the 
ftrvt  time  since  we  met  Jackson,  was  in  the  rear,  and  the  rear  bri- 
^ade  waa  General  George  Stewart*8^  composed  of  one  Maryland 
aad  two  Virginiii  regimentg.  My  command  was  immediately  in 
advinoo  of  Stewart.  Ashby^  commanding  the  rear-gaard,  had 
bitnied  the  bridge  at  Mount  Jackson,  to  delay  Fremont,  and  waa 
Gsmpeij,  witii  hii^  cavalry,  in  advance  of  and  near  Harrisonburg. 
The  Toad  to  Port  Republic  was  heavy,  causing  much  delay  to 
tbe  trains,  bo  tliat  we  did  not  move  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 
Eariy  in  the  day  Fremont,  reenforced  from  Banks,  got  up,  and 
his  caralry,  vigorously  led,  pushed  Ashby  through  Harrisonburg, 
wbea  a  sharp  action  occurred,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  many 
Fedenda,  among  others  Colonel  Percy  Wyndham,  commanding 
a  brigade,  whose  meeting  with  Major  IVTieat  has  been  described* 
Lftter,  while  Ewell  was  conversing  with  me,  a  message  from  Ashby 
took  him  to  the  rear.  Fedeiul  cavalry,  supported  by  infantry, 
wem  advancing  on  Ashby.  Stewart's  brigade  was  lying  in  a 
wood,  under  cover  of  which  EweU  placed  it  in  position. 

A  severe  struggle  ensued.  The  enemy's  advance  was  driven 
hidk,  and  many  prisoners  taken.  I  had  ridden  back  witli  EweD, 
mod  ao  witnessed  tlie  affair — uncommonly  spirited,  and  creditable 
to  both  ddea.  Colonel  Eane,  of  Philadelphia,  commanding  a 
Pisinsylvania  regiment,  was  among  the  prisoners,  and  painfully 
wounded.  Having  known  this  gcntleman^s  father,  Judge  Kane, 
as  well  as  his  brother,  the  arctic  explorer,  I  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  Jackson  his  parole.  The  skirmishing  deveIo})ed  into 
serere  work,  in  which  General  Ashby  was  killed.  Alluding  to 
Ids  dfiiih  in  an  offiria]  re]>ort,  Jackson  says,  "  As  a  partisan  officer, 
I  ntsvijr  knew  his  sui>erior "  On  the  7th  of  June  we  marclied 
to  a  place  four  miles  from  Port  Republic,  caDed  Cross  Keys, 
wbetia  sofTcral  roads  met  Ne^  at  hand  wiui  the  meeting- 
bouse  of  a  sect  of  German  Quakers — Ttmkcra  or  Dimkuds^ 
as  they  are  ^  *^ — *ly  named.  Here  Jackson  detennined  to 
await  and  H.  inont,  wiio  followed  him  Imrd ;   but,  m 
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Shields  was  now  unpleasantly  near,  he  pnshed  on  to  Port  Be- 
public  with  Winder's  and  other  infantry  and  a  battery,  which 
camped  on  the  hither  bank  of  the  river.  Jackson  himself,  with 
his  staff  and  a  cavalry  escort,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  village.  Ewell,  in  immediate  charge  at  Cross  KeySi 
was  ready  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  June  8th,  when  Ytt- 
mont  attacked.  The  ground  was  undulating,  with  much  wood, 
and  no  extended  view  could  be  had.  In  my  front,  the  attack— 
if  such  it  could  be  called — was  feeble  in  the  extreme — an  afiUr 
of  skirmishers,  in  which  the  enemy's  yielded  to  the  slightest 
pressure.  A  staff-officer  of  Jackson's,  in  hot  haste,  came  with 
orders  from  his  chief  to  march  my  brigade  double^uick  to  Port 
Eepublic.  A  brigade — ^Elzey's,  I  think — ^was  in  the  second  line  to 
my  rear,  which  I  requested  to  take  my  place  and  relieve  my  skir- 
mishers. Then,  advising  the  staff-officer  to  notify  Swell,  whom 
he  had  not  seen,  we  started  on  the  run,  for  such  a  message  from 
Jackson  meant  business.  Two  of  the  three  intervening  miles 
were  quickly  passed,  when  another  officer  appeared  with  orders 
to  halt.  In  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  sound  of  battle  at 
Cross  Keys  thickened,  Jackson  came.  As  before  stated,  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  the  village  with  his  staff  and  mounted  escort 
Up,  as  usual,  at  dawn,  he  started  alone  to  recross  the  bridge,  leav- 
ing his  people  to  follow.  The  bridge  was  a  few  yards  below  the 
last  house  of  the  village,  and  some  mist  overhung  the  river. 
Under  cover  of  this,  a  small  body  of  horse,  with  one  gun,  from 
Shields's  army,  had  reached  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
trained  the  gun  on  it.  Jackson  was  within  an  ace  of  capture. 
As  he  spurred  across,  the  gun  was  fired  on  him,  but  without 
effect,  and  the  sound  brought  up  staff  and  escort,  when  the 
enemy  retired  north.  This  incident  occasioned  the  order  to  me. 
After  relating  it  (all  save  his  own  danger),  Jackson  passed  on  to 
Ewell ;  thither  I  followed,  to  remain  in  reserve  until  the  general 
forward  movement  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  Fremont  was 
driven  back,  with  loss  of  prisoners.  We  did  not  persist  far,  as 
Shields  was  near  upon  us. 

I  learned  from  Ewell  that  there  had  been  some  pretty  fight- 
ing in  the  morning,  though  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  Fremont's  large  force.  I  know  not  if  the  presence  of  this 
commander  had  a  benumbing  influence  on  his  troops,  but  ce^ 
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V  Lie  advanex?d  cavalry  and  infantry  had  proved  bold  and 
V  ...  ipriaing.  In  tl»c*  evening  I  moved  to  the  river  and  camped, 
Witiders  and  other  brigades  crosecd  the  bridge,  and,  daring  the 

t,  Ewell  with  most  of  the  array  drew  near,  leaving  Trim- 
i.u.r^  brigade  with  the  cavalry  at  Cro€^  Key?*.  No  one  appre- 
hended another  advance  by  Fremont.  The  following  morning — 
Sunday^  9th  of  June — my  command  paaeed  the  bridge,  moved 
several  hundred  yards  down  the  road,  and  halted.  Our  trains 
had  gone  east  over  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  sun  appeared  above  the  mountain,  while  the  men  wer© 
quietly  breakfasting.  Suddenly,  from  below,  was  heard  the  din 
of  battle — kmd  and  sustained — artillery  and  small-arms.  The 
men  f^prang  to  tlielr  arms,  formed  column,  and  marched.  I  gal- 
lopt^d  forward  a  short  mile  to  see  the  following  scene ;  From 
the  mountain,  clothed  to  its  base  with  undergrowtli  and  timter,  a 
level  plain,  clear,  open,  and  smooth,  extended  to  tlie  river.  This 
plain  was  some  thousand  yards  in  width.  A  half-mile  north  was  a 
gorge,  throngh  which  flowed  a  small  sti-eam,  cutting  the  mountain 
at  a  right  angle.  The  northern  shoulder  of  this  gorge  projected 
farther  into  the  plain  than  the  southern,  and  on  an  elevated  pla- 
ieaa  of  the  shoulder  were  placed  six  guns,  sweeping  every  inch 
of  the  plain  to  the  south.  Three  lines  of  the  enemy,  at  intervals, 
Ihdr  right  touching  the  river,  were  advancing  steadily,  with 
banners  flying  and  arms  gleaming  in  the  sun,     A  gallant  show — 

•amc  on.  Winder's  and  another  brigade,  with  two  batteries, 
•**,  ..  "  '  • '"i  them.  This  small  force  was  suffering  cruelly,  and 
it*  d  s  were  d  riven  in  on  their  thin  supporting  line.    As  my 

f  preiiicted,  **  Shields's  boys  were  after  fighting."     Below, 

L -.u-  hurrying  his  men  over  the  bridge,  but  it  looked  iis  if 

we  diould  be  doubled  up  on  him  ere  he  could  cross  and  develop 
mudi  ^tri'ngtii.  Jackson  was  on  the  road  a  little  in  advance  of 
hf.  Kn  .  where  the  tire  was  hottest,  with  reins  on  his  horse's  neck, 
f  r  in  prayer.     Attracted  by  my  approach,  he  said  in  his 

iiMiai  luw  voice, ''  Delightful  excitement,''  I  rep!ie<l  it  was  pleasr 
flnt  t^.  1.  fi^-r.  1^^  ^t^^  enjoying  himf^elf,  but  thought  lie  might  have 
tn  ill  I  of  such  fun  if  the  six-gun  battery  waa  not  eilenced. 

I*  d  a  young  officer  from  his  ntaff,  and  ji^finted  up 

*  The  head  of  my  approaching  colmun  was  tnmed 

lope,  and  speedily  came  to  a  jmth  running  parallel 

VOL,  cxxvi.— iro,  2fll,  17 
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with  the  river.  We  took  this  path,  the  guide  leading  the  way. 
From  him  I  learned  that  the  plateau  occupied  by  the  battery 
had  been  used  for  a  charcoal-Uln,  and  the  path  we  were  fol- 
lowing, made  by  the  burners  in  hauling  wood,  came  upon  the 
gorge  opposite  the  battery.  Moving  briskly,  we  reached  the 
hither  side  of  the  gorge,  a  few  yards  from  the  battery.  Several 
regiments  were  posted  near,  and  riflemen  were  in  the  unde^ 
growth  on  the  slope  above.  Our  approach,  masked  by  timber, 
was  unsuspected.  The  battery  was  firing  rapidly,  enabled 
from  its  elevation  to  fire  over  the  advancing  lines.  The 
head  of  my  column  was  deploying,  under  cover,  for  attack, 
when  the  fire  to  our  rear  appeared  to  recede,  and  a  loud 
Federal  cheer  was  heard,  proving  Jackson  to  be  hard  pressed. 
It  was  rather  an  anxious  moment,  demanding  instant  action. 
Leaving  a  staff-officer  to  direct  my  rear  regiment,  the  Seventh 
Louisiana,  Colonel  Harry  Hays,  to  form  in  the  wood  as  a  reserve, 
and  halt,  I  ordered  the  attack.  With  a  rush  and  shout  the 
gorge  was  passed,  and  we  were  in  the  battery.  Surprise  had  aid- 
ed us,  but  the  enemy's  infantry  rallied  in  a  moment,  and  drove  us 
out.  We  returned,  to  be  driven  out  the  second  time.  The  rifle- 
men above  worried  us  no  little.  Two  companies  of  the  Ninth 
Louisiana  were  sent  up  the  gorge  to  gain  ground  above  them  and 
dislodge  them,  wliich  was  accomplished.  The  fighting  in  and 
around  the  battery  was  hand-to-hand.  Many  fell  from  bayone^ 
wounds.  Even  the  artillerymen  used  their  rammers  in  a  way 
not  laid  down  in  the  "Manual,"  and  died  at  their  guns.  As 
Conan  said  to  the  devil,  "  'Twas  claw  for  claw."  I  called  for 
Hays,  but  he,  the  promptest  of  men,  and  his  splendid  regiment, 
could  not  be  found.  Something  unexpected  had  occurred,  but 
there  was  little  time  for  speculation.  With  a  desperate  rally,  in 
which,  I  believe,  the  drummer-boys  shared,  we  carried  the  bat- 
tery for  the  third  time,  and  held  it.  The  rifiemen  above  had 
been  driven  off,  and  we  began  to  feel  a  little  comfortable,  when 
the  rear  line  of  the  enemy,  attracted  by  our  attack,  appeared. 
They  had  countermarched,  and,  with  their  left  near  the  river,  came 
into  full  view  of  our  situation.  Wheeling  to  their  right,  with 
colors  advanced,  like  a  solid  wall  they  marched  straight  upon  us. 
There  seemed  nothing  left  but  to  set  our  backs  to  the  mountain 
and  die  hard.    At  the  instant,  crashing  through  the  onderwoodi 
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came  Ewell,  outriding  staff  and  eflcort  He  secured  a  reen- 
forcement,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers.  The  line  before  tia 
halted t  and  threw  forward  ^jkirmishers,  A  moment  later,  a  shell 
came  nhrieking  along  it.  Loud  Confederate  shouts  reached  our 
dcHi^'htt^d  ears;  and  Jackson,  freed  from  his  toils,  came  like  a 
Lv  "  "  'i,  the  enemy  in  rapid  retreat.  We  turned  the  eaptnred 
licm  ;is  they  passed,  Ewell  himself  serving  as  a  gunner. 
Tliough  rapid)  tlie  retreat  never  became  a  rout.  Fortune  had  re- 
ftise^l  *  iHos,  but  Shields  and  his  brave  command  preserved 

their     ^        ition,  and  were  formidable  to  the  last. 

Whether  the  difference  between  his  force  and  Fremont's  was 
of  men  or  commanders,  I  leave  others  to  decide.  Jackson  came 
op  witli  intense  light  in  his  eye^s  grasped  my  hand,  and  said  the 
brigndc  should  have  tlie  captured  battery.  I  thought  the  men 
would  go  mad  with  cheering,  efijiecially  the  Irishmen.  A  huge 
fellow,  with  one  eye  closed  and  half  liis  whiskers  burned  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  powder,  was  riding  "  cock-horse,''  on  a  gun,  and,  catch- 
ing my  :*T  '  yelled  out,  **  Didn't  we  tell  ye  to  bet  on  your 
txivB  r'     I  I H  cess  against  brother  Patlanders  seemed  doubly 

welcomcv    Strange  people,  these  Irish  1     Fighting  every  one's 
J«i  and  cheerfully  taking  tlic  hot  end  of  the  poker,  they  are 

ly  found  wanting  when  engjiged  in  what  they  believe  to  be 
lliear  national  causc\     Excepting  their  defense  of  Limerick  under 
at  Sarsfield,  I  recall  no  domestic  struggle  in  which  they 
their  worth, 

'  'While  Jackson  pursued  Shields — without  much  effect,  as  hia 
etnibj,  left  in  front  uf  Fremont,  could  not  get  over  till  late — we 
sttanded  to  tlie*  wounded  and  performed  the  last  offices  to  the 
^hul*— onr  own  and  the  Federal.  I  have  never  seen  so  many 
deid  and  wotmdcfd  in  the  same  limited  space*  A  large  farm- 
boQie  on  the  plain,  opp(»site  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  hospital  Ere  long,  my  lost  Seventh  Regiment — 
ici  '*  *  '     -1,    Tliis  regiment  was  in  rear  of  tlic  column 

%  1,  to  gain  the  path  in  the  wood,  and  l)efore 

f^  flkd  out  of  the  rood,  his  thin  line  was  so  pressed  that  Jackson 
c*T  "       '  "  '  i.jy's  rush.     This  was  done,  for  the 

f^^  .  .       ^  ^^^^  ^^  elephayit^,  but  at  a  fearful 

cost    Colonel  Harry  Hays  was  severely  wounded  among  many 
olbciB.    Many  houiv  paasod  m  discharge  of  our  sad  duties  to 
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wounded  and  dead,  during  which  Fremont  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  opened  his  gons,  but  observing, 
doubtless,  onr  occupation,  ceased  his  fire,  and  after  a  time 
withdrew.  It  may  be  added  here  that  Jackson  had  caused  such 
alarm  to  Washington  as  to  start  Miboy,  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
Shields,  toward  that  capital,  and  the  great  Valley  was  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  We  passed  the  night  high  up  the  mountain, 
where  we  moved  to  reach  our  commissary-wagons.  A  cold 
rain  was  falling  before  we  found  them.  Every  one  was  tired 
and  famished,  and  I  rather  took  it  out  of  the  train-master 
for  pushing  so  far  up,  although  I  had  lunched  comfortably  from 
the  haversack  of  a  dead  Federal.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of  now,  but  war  is  a  little  hardening.  On  the  12th  of  June 
the  army  moved  down  to  the  river,  above  Port  Eepubllc,  where 
the  Valley  was  wide,  with  many  trees — no  enemy  to  worry  or 
make  us  afraid.  Here  closed  Jackson's  wonderful  Valley  cam- 
paign in  1862.  My  brigade  marched  from  its  camp  near  Con- 
rad's Store  to  join  Jackson  at  New  Market  on  the  21st  of  May. 
In  twenty  days  it  marched  two  hundred  miles,  fought  in  five 
actions,  of  which  three  were  severe,  and  several  skirmishes,  and, 
though  it  had  suffered  heavy  loss  in  officers  and  men,  was  yet 
strong,  hard  as  nails,  and  "  fit "  like  a  game-cock. 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  set  forth  the  achievements  of  the 
"  Louisiana  Brigade,"  than  which  no  man  ever  led  braver  into  ac- 
tion, in  their  proper  light,  because  such  reputation  as  I  gained  in 
the  war  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  excellence,  not  to  my  own  merit. 

On  the  second  day  in  tliis  camp,  General  Winder  came  to  nie 
and  said  he  had  asked  leave  to  go  to  Eichmond,  been  refu&e<U 
and  had  resigned.  He  commanded  Jackson's  old  brigade,  and 
was  aggrieved  by  some  unjust  interference.  Holding  Winder 
in  high  esteem,  I  hoped  to  save  him  to  the  army,  and  went 
to  Jackson,  to  whoso  magnanimity  I  appealed.  To  arouse 
this,  I  dwelt  on  the  rich  harvest  of  glory  he  had  reaped  in 
his  brilliant  campaign,  and,  observing  him  closely,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  man's  inner  nature.  It  was  but  a  glimpse.  The 
curtain  closed,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  prayer.  Yet,  in  that 
moment,  I  saw  an  ambition,  boundless  as  Cromwell's,  and  as  mer- 
ciless. No  reply  was  made  to  my  effort  for  Winder,  and  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave.   Jackson  said  he  would  ride  with  me,  and  we  passed. 
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lently,  along  the  way  to  my  camp,  where  he  left  me.  Tliat 
received  a  few  linefi  from  Winder,  in  which  it  wbb  stated 
on  had  called  on  him,  and  his  resignation  waa  withdrawn. 
A  few  days  later  we  marched  to  Cold  Harbor,  where  we  were 
absorbed  in  the  larger  army  operating  against  MeCIellan,  and  I 
flaw  but  little  of  Jaeksou.  I  have  written  that  he  waa  ambitions  j 
and  his  ambition  was  vast,  all-absorbing.  As  the  nnliappy  wretch 
from  whose  fthouldere  sprang  the  foul  serpent,  he  loathed  it,  per- 
haps feared  it,  but  he  could  not  escape  it — it  was  himself ;  nor 
rend  it — it  wa^  his  own  flesh.  He  fought  it  with  prayer,  constant 
and  earnest — Apollyon  and  Christian  in  ceaseless  combat.  What 
limit  to  set  to  his  ability  I  know  not,  for  he  was  ever  superior  to 
oceamon.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate him  because  of  his  peculiarities — peculiarities  that  would 
luive  made  a  lesser  man  absurd,  but  that  served  to  enhance  bis 
fame,  as  those  of  Samuel  Jolmson  his  literary  eminence. 
Ue  once  observ^ed;  in  reply  to  an  allusion  to  liis  severe  march- 
ing, that  it  was  better  to  lose  one  man  in  marching  than  five  in 
:  and,  acting  on  this,  he  invariably  surprised  the  enemy — 
McDuwell,  Bunks,  Fremont,  and  Shields,  in  the  Valley, 
ti's  right  at  Cold  Harbor,  Pope  at  second  Manaasas. 
1  urrunate  in  bis  death,  he  fell  at  the  summit  of  glory,  before 
'  sun  of  the  Confederacy  had  set ;  ere  defeat,  and  suffering,  and 
lfij»hne><i^  could  turn  their  fangs  upon  him.  As  one  man,  the 
wept  for  him ;  foreign  nations  sharcsd  the  grief ;  even 
lerals  praised  him.  With  Wolfe,  and  Nelson,  and  Havelod^ 
he  Uyiik  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  English-speaking  peoples. 

In  tlie  early  years  of  this  century,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
th&  plains  of  the  Danube,  A  determined  charge  on  tlie  Aus- 
centre  gained  the  victory  for  France.  The  courage  and 
pic  of  a  private  soldier  who  there  fell,  contributed  much  to 
of  the  charge.  Ever  after,  at  the  parades  of  his  bat- 
u  the  name  of  Latour  d' Auvergne  was  first  called,  when  the 
^,iijeant  stepped  to  the  front  and  answered,  **  Died  on  the 
:  honor."  In  VaJhalla,  beyond  the  grave,  where  epirits  of 
Mrtrrion  afsemble,  when,  on  the  roll  of  heroes,  the  name  of  Jack- 
0011  is  reached,  it  will  he  for  the  majestic  shade  of  Lee  to  pro- 
tkittneo  the  liighest  eulogy  known  to  our  race — dml  on  tlw  field 
{^duhj.  Kiohabd  Tatlob^ 


TT. 

THE  DEATH-STRUGGLE  OF  THE  REPUBUCAH 

PARTY. 


The  origin  and  growth  of  parties  in  countries 
popnlar  governments  and  controlled  by  pnblic  opinion  follow 
the  laws  of  development  attending  tropical  forests.  A  seed,  too 
small  to  excite  attention,  but  containing  within  itself  a  healthj, 
vigorous  germ,  filled  with  all  the  vast  possibilities  inherent  in  iu 
vitalism,  falls  unheard  on  the  soil.  At  once  a  straggle  for  ex- 
istence ensues.  Every  inch  of  surrounding  earth  is  already  occu- 
pied by  rival  plants,  each  fiercely  striving  to  appropriate  nutritive 
elements.  By  long-continued,  stubborn  effor^  seeking  healthy 
food  and  rejecting  all  else,  our  plant  fixes  its  roots  to  push  up- 
ward to  the  sun  and  secure  the  objects  of  its  being — the  compfe- 
tion  of  a  wholesome,  God-given  existence.  No  sooner  have  its 
branches  reached  the  upper  air,  overtopping  rivals,  and  attaining 
a  recognized  place  in  creation,  than  the  world  of  parasites,  pre- 
viously inattentive,  fastens  upon  it.  Healthy,  vigorous  growth  is 
arrested.  The  sap,  elaborated  by  roots  deeply  plunged  into  the 
bosom  of  earth,  is  diverted  from  its  natural  purpose,  and  made 
to  cherish  the  existence  of  devouring  excrescences.  So  with  the 
Eepublican  party.  Chilled  by  want  of  sympathy,  denounced  as 
violators  of  the  Constitution,  derided  as  visionary  enthosiasts, 
persecuted  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  the  founders  of  this 
party  were  faithful  to  their  mission — the  defense  of  human  lib- 
erty. Amid  contempt,  misrepresentation,  threatenings,  like  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  they  kept  alive  the  bird  in  their  bosom,  and  were 
steadfast  to  the  end.  Unkind  was  the  soil  in  which  they  depos- 
ited their  little  seed.  Long  and  cruel  were  the  years  before 
germination  really  began.  But  in  time  the  tender  rootlets 
reached  the  rich,  warm  sympathies  of  human  hearts,  and  the 
plant  grew  apace.    Yerdant  loaf  and  spreading  branch  followed, 
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ad  beneath  the  protecting  ehade  gathered  the  hopes  of  the 
^orld'd  uppreseed.  The  faithful  hearta  of  the  first  pkiitens  re- 
in the  work,  and  their  strong  hands  conld  pluck  some 
[It  flowerg  that  gave  promise  of  early  fruit — the  only  re- 
they  Bought,  But  that  wliieh  had  long  been  seen  only  by 
\  eye  of  faith  beeame  at  length  visible  to  the  eye  of  ilesh,  and 
of  prey  winged  their  way  to  the  stately  tree,  befouling  its 
rity,  and  creeping  parasites  of  every  kind  fastened  upon 
trunk  and  limb,  exhausting  their  eubstanee^  and  converting  the 
fruit  of  sincerity  into  apples  of  Sodom,  The  faithful 
(^r»,  wh<»  had  watched  and  waited,  as  the  sliepherds  in  the 
» tbo  guiding-star,  have  been  driven  from  the  garden,  and,  to 
are  their  exclusion,  self-seeking  demons,  with  sword  of  cor- 
Iptiun,  keep  watch  at  the  gates.  Like  the  Communists  of  Paris, 
W  forbid  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  liberty  to  the  builders 
tbo  edifice  and  the  sincere  worsliipers  at  its  altar,  and  stand 
ly  to  destroy  it  unless  permitted  to  control.  Let  us  glance  at 
history  of  the  Republican  party,  and  indicate  some  of  the 
by  which  the  defonning  h^id  of  ambition  has  Ix^n  able 
in  the  command  of  its  fortunes,  and  is  now  lashing  it  to 
death. 

If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  character  and  career  of  the 

irty,  we  nmst  analyi^e  the  peculiar  elements  wliich  entered  into 

formation.     The  old  Free-Soil  party,  naturally  evolved  from 

atislavery  agitations,  and    favoring  political  condi- 

mired  in  184S«     It  demanded  cheap  postage  for 

people,  the  freedom  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  the 

iitive  pmhibition  of  sbvery  in  the  national  Territories,  the 

(viinoe  of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  institution  as  the 

iro  and  exclusive  concern  of  the  States  in  which  it  existed, 

the  V   ^-  '    -:  "rnints  and  exiles  from  the  Old  World  to 

%m  01  Ms  of  enterprise  in  the  New,     This  was 

siibetaxiee  of  the  creed  which  it  annomiced,  the  chief  articles 

which  afterwaril  l>ecame  the  platform  of  tlie  Republicans; 

It  it  i**as   well  undcretood  to  entertain  M.mie  pretty  decided 

lions  upon  other  questions.     By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 

embvin    ' ^--   1  with  the  policy  of  free  trade.    They 

red  in  ^  «.Tnment,  as  their  di>ctrine  of  pollticsil 

lervention  wiib  slavery  in  the  States  bora  0to>ng  witiiees. 
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They  so  feared  the  dangers  of  centralization  that  they  frequenl- 
ly  embodied  the  resolutions  of  1798  in  their  platforms.  Thej 
were  opposed  to  every  form  of  monopoly  and  privilege.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  they  were  democrats,  and  they  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  Their  leaders  were  Chase,  Sumner, 
Hale,  Adams,  Giddings,  and  their  well-known  political  associ- 
ates; and  although,  in  their  first  national  struggle,  they  west 
formidably  reenf orced  by  transient  recruits  from  the  Democrade 
party  of  New  York,  who  were  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  and  took  this  occasion  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
General  Cass,  yet  we  believe  no  purer  party  ever  existed  tiun 
that  which  was  composed  of  the  permanent  adherents  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  heroically  braved  the  frowns  of  public  ojHnion, 
and  the  proscription  and  hate  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties in  1852.  It  was  right,  as  the  world  is  now  quite  ready  to 
confess ;  and  to  the  moral  vision,  unfaltering  courage,  and  un- 
quenchable zeal  of  its  members,  who  subsequently  took  their 
place  in  the  van  of  the  Eepublican  movement,  the  country  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  salvation.  When  our  civil  conflict  came 
they  scouted  the  idea  of  "  a  war  on  peace  principles,"  and  plead- 
ed for  the  vigorous  employment  of  all  the  powers  of  war  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  subduing  revolutionary  violence.  They  de- 
nounced the  border-State  policy,  which  so  fearfully  threatened 
the  cause  of  the  Union  with  irretrievable  defeat  and  disaster. 
They  demanded  the  arming  of  negroes  as  soldiers,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  striking 
at  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  war  and  the  obstacle  to  peace ;  and 
the  Government,  at  last,  was  obliged  to  espouse  their  policy. 
They  led  the  way  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race, 
and,  if  their  ideas  respecting  the  work  of  reconstruction  had  been 
more  completely  carried  out,  we  believe  the  country  to-day  would 
bo  in  a  better  condition  than  we  find  it.  They  often  disagreed 
with  the  party  of  which  they  were  the  centre  and  soul ;  but  this 
was  because  they  espoused  its  vital  doctrines  and  policy  before  it 
was  ready  to  accept  them. 

The  old  Whig  party  believed  in  the  gospel  of  expediency  and 
compromise.  Its  principles  (if  we  may  so  apply  the  term)  were 
radically  vicious.  It  sustained  a  national  bwk.  Tlirough  its 
leaders,  it  branded  our  pioneer  settlers  as  ^^  squatters,^  and  sought 
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to  derive  a  rovenne  from  tlie  public  doioain  through  the  sale  of 
it  to  epeculatoi-s  aiid  monopolists^  instead  of  making  it  a  source 
jf  productive  wealth  bj  parceling"  it  out  in  small  homesteads 
long  the  landless  poor.  It  espomed  the  system  of  spoliation  * 
lid  robbery  which  has  eo  long  been  chilled  a  protective  tariff.  It 
ivored  a  great  system  of  internal  improvemente  by  the  Generai 
Government,  and  a  latitndinarian  coiifitniction  of  the  Constitu- 
tian.  It  leaned  comjtantly  toward  Federal  usurpation,  and  al- 
ays  responded  s^^npathetically  to  the  demands  of  capital.  It 
rued  an  averted  face  upon  our  emigrants  from  the  Old  World, 
id  It  was,  in  principle,  the  old  Federal  party  mider  another 
le.  It  perLshed,  at  last,  in  the  vain  effort  to  outdo  its  rival  in 
work  of  abasing  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  slave  oligarchy ;  and 
^ors,  after  a  weary  and  anxious  sojourn  in  the  political 
^.^,  finally  found  their  way  through  the  lodges  of  Know- 
Nothingism  into  the  Republican  party  in  1850.  They  wei*e  regu* 
riy  harnessed  to  the  car  of  antislavery  progrea^,  and,  in  eo  novel 
ad  trj^ing  a  service,  it  was  not  Bti*ange  that  tliey  w^orked  with  ex- 
ceeding and  often  painful  reluctance.  It  was  not  strange  that 
ley  often  recoiled  from  the  di&tajsteful  leadership  of  the  men 
bey  had  so  lately  denounced  m  fanatics  and  incendiaries.  It  was 
»t  strange  that  many  of  them  strove  earnestly  to  ingraft  their 
fete  ideas  upon  the  new  movement.  It  was  not  etiunge  that 
bey  were  able,  in  no  small  degix^e,  to  debauch  it,  and,  when  the 
came,  to  cripple  and  prolong  the  contest,  and  thus  seriously 
magnify  its  cost  in  money  and  life.  Wlien  we  remember 
at  tliey  constituted  an  overwhelming  numerical  majority  of 
\  new  party,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  they  did  not  more  fatally 
Ms  grand  mission,  and  that  its  positive  antislavery  element 
60  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  its  righteous  purpose. 
The  third  factor  in  the  political  formation  which  was  to  be- 
\  BO  faraouQ  was  composed  of  de&erters  from  the  Democratic 
Like  the  old  Wings,  we  beh*eve,  they  genendly  made 
their  exodus  from  their  former  political  masters  under  cover  of 
Know-Kothingism,  which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  "  underground 
railrtiad ; ''  but  very  large  accessions  were  added  in  the  Democratic 
h^m  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Tliese  recmits  were  a 
'    '      '      "  li^sortment,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  them 

^  ;  .       r  political  element  than  that  which  we 
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have  just  described.  They  exerted  a  wholesome  and  invigcmt- 
ing  inflnence  in  the  new  dispensation*  Their  leaders,  however, 
were  by  no  means  altogether  saintly  in  their  character.  The 
names  of  such  men  as  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Simon  Cameron  are 
remarkably  suggestive.  While  the  Democratic  party  fnnushed 
the  new  movement  with  a  number  of  very  able  and  pure  men, 
who  afterward  distinguished  themselves  both  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary positions,  it  also  supplied  a  very  unsavory  installment  of 
meretricious  politicians  and  unclean  statesmen,  who  strengthened 
their  party  by  leaving  it,  and  had  a  large  share  in  thwarting  and 
dishonoring  the  cause  they  professed  to  have  espoused.  Sneh 
were  the  political  forces  which  finally  mustered  under  a  common 
banner  in  1856,  as  the  result  of  efforts  inspired  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  restriction  in  1854,  the  disruption  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  signal  rout  of  the  organized  crusade  against  for- 
eigners and  the  Pope. 

Tills  brief  account  of  the  parentage  of  the  Bepublican  iwty 
bears  directly  upon  our  subject,  and  necessarily  enters  into  its  di»- 
cussion.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  we  have  presented,  the  move- 
ment, when  launched,  was  not  a  party  at  all.  It  was  merely  a  po- 
litical combination.  Its  action  was  not  inspired  by  a  creed,  but 
an  object  Aside  from  this  object  the  members  of  the  combina- 
tion were  hopelessly  divided.  They  were  tariff  men  and  free- 
traders, conservative  Whigs  and  radical  Democrats,  Know- 
Nothings  and  anti-Know-Notliings,  strict  constructionists  and 
Federalists.  On  one  point  only  were  they  agreed,  and  that  was 
tliat  the  virgin  soil  of  our  Territories  should  be  unpolluted  by 
slavery,  and  that  this  crime  against  humanity,  and  plague  of  our 
politics,  should  be  denationalized.  If  any  man  had  then  uttered 
the  prediction  that  this  combination  would  insist  upon  holding 
the  field,  as  a  permanent  party,  after  the  settlement  of  the  tran- 
sient question,  which  called  it  into  existence,  he  would  probably 
have  been  laughed  at.  It  was  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
temporary  association  of  men,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  partic- 
ular end,  could  obliterate  the  radical  differences  of  opinion  which 
existed  among  them  upon  questions  of  current  politics,  which 
had  gone  into  al)eyance,  but  would  certainly  reappear  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  Political  parties,  in  any  just  sense  or  strictness  of  defi- 
nition, are  based  upon  certain  ideas  and  policies  affecting  the 
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regular  and  onlerly  adniintBtmtion  of  the  Government.  They  are 
:iJly  divided  into  radical  and  conservative,  though  tlieir  lines 
vbion  are  not  always  well  defined,  and  the  parties  theniselvefl 
ictinies  cliange  places  entirely.  A  movement,  summoned  into 
ce  by  some  commanding  exigency,  and  involving  the  life  of 
ovemment,  and  not  its  methods  of  governing,  is  an  epoch, 
ifi  to  be  judged  by  its  own  laws.  The  machinery  it  employs  in 
hing  its  piirjjose  is  not  a  politiea.1  party,  but  a  political 
nu.,.  ...... t.  The  union  of  forces  in  1856  was  simply  a  contriv- 
ance which  its  members  laid  hold  of  to  aid  them  in  tlie  grand 
taisk  to  which  they  were  called.  It  was  created  to  deal  with  the 
le  question  of  slavery,  and  would  not  have  existed  without  it ; 
id  the  overmastering  energy  and  zeal  which  inspired  it  natu* 
Uted  it  for  the  solution  of  other  problems  after  its  work 

\\-    - u.     It  was  then  a  spent  political  force,  although  it  had 

reeeived  a  momentum  which  threatened  to  outlast  its  mission; 
■■\^  morally  certain,  therefore,  that  the  movement  would 

k^  :te  Into  a  faction,  led  by  ba;&e  men,  and  held  together  by 

artful  appeals  to  the  memories  of  common  struggles,  or  else  fall 
to  pioce*^  through  reviving  antagoniBms  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
bond  of  union.  In  either  event,  the  limitations  of  its  life  and 
Qii^folnees  were  fixed. 

But  after  the  freedom  and  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  had 
been  established  by  constitutional  amendments  in  which  all  par- 
tii»  aecjuiesocd,  the  men  who  then  a^umed  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party  could  not  or  would  not  accept  the  new  situa^ 
Slavery  was  dead,  and  the  bondman  made  a  citizen,  but 
'7  seemed  incapable  of  realizing  the  fact.  The  war  was  ended, 
id  its  reeollB  accepted,  but  the  old  animosities  of  the  conflict 
to  be  nursed  and  coddled  as  the  appointed  means  of  party 
unity.     The  work  which  had  brought  it  together  had  been  ac- 

Kne  was  not  to  be  relaxed  for  a  moment 
iurs  were  not  only  in  favor  of  perpetu- 
Ihe  oi^ganixatiou,  but  they  treated  it  ufi  an  instttutiou.    It 

» konding  to  the  old-fashioned 

.  >  good  thing  tmn  exists  and 

I  *  of  which  all  good  things  must  originate.    It  was  a  manter 

!  ;  Ifare  but  of  the 
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republic,  agaiuBt  which  the  "  rebels "  were  still  plotting ;  iflfl 
whoever  denied  this  was  to  be  counted  an  encmj  of  liis  ccraiitiyj 
The  nation,  it  is  true,  had  not  |jerished  with  the  Federal  p^tj. 
It  had  mirnved  the  Whig  party.     It  was  not  daniagtHl  in  tb 
slightest  degree,  when  the  Free-Soil  party,  loving  ihe  ccmntrj 
better  than  it  loved  itself,  was  translated  into  a  larger  moveioeiit 
first  committed  to  the  essential  articles  of  its  faith*    But  the  logL 
of  these  facts  was  unheeded  by  tlie  latter-<lay  cliieftains  of  ^B 
publicanism.     They  were  ready  to  condone  the  vices  and  pf^ffi|H 
cies  which  began  to  assume  its  name  after  itie  war,  on  Uio  pUP 
that  the  Democrats,  who  had  been  the  ehampioDd  of  fiLiverr  and 
opposed  the  original  adoption  of  the  great  ameu  '  h  tkt 

status  of  the  negro  made  necessary,  could  not  Lj  ..,.  .v..  THh, 
however,  was  a  two-edged  sword.  The  Democratic  party  tiih 
doubtedly  accepted  its  new  position  because  the  unmanogoilib 
logic  of  facta  compelled  it.  It  resisted,  with  all  ita  might,  tiM 
course  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  results  it  wis  poi 
to  escape.  But  if  these  results  are  not  safe  in  tlieir  lu 
shall  we  tnist  the  Republican  party  i  It  favored  the  abolit 
alavery  upon  compulsion.  It  labored,  with  might  tad  main,  \ 
prevent  the  grand  work  of  which  it  now  so  conirtandy 
Many  thousands  of  lives  and  many  milliong  of  money  wofo 
ficed  in  the  mad  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  ftUvcry.  At  tlio 
Ix'ginning  of  the  war,  Mr*  Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  i 
fugitive-slave  law,  and  abiding  by  the  Dred  Scott  iL  .  .^ 
recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  wliich  propowKl  to 
up  the  hands  of  tlie  people  forever  against  the  t 
with  slavery  in  the  St4ite8  of  the  South;  and  tL..  , 
incorporate  tlie  Lecompton  constitution  into  the  C*  >a 

the  United  Stiites  was  adopted  by  both  Houaea  of  (  ^*i 
and  submitted  by  them  to  the  Peace  Congreaa  which  h.ul  u 
inaugurated  under  Kc^publican  auspices.  In  the  early  ycara  o( 
the  war  the  party  frowned  upon  the  idea  of  arming  ihc  ncf^io^ 
or  of  making  i^lavery  a  point  of  attikck.  It  oppoicd  the  re; 
of  the  fagitivo^lave  law,  while  oar  commanding  gencrab 
•enrling  fiigifivciit  back  to  their  maitterR,  Senator  ^ 
Govenior  of  Indiana,  who  became  tlie  foremoet  leadt 
in  the  daya  of  it«  corruption  and  decline,  a»  late  aa  tlii!  {all 
1865|  deiiuunoed  the  enfmnchiicment  of  tho  iicgn»  and  the  wt 
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policy  of  Eepnblican  reconstruction,  as  subsequently  carried  out} 
when,  yi^rj  soon  afterward^  he  completely  reversed  his  pod- 
jn,  he  referred  the  explanation  to  **  the  logic  of  events."  Un- 
doiibtei^lly  that  logic  is  a  formidable  echoohnaBter ;  but  if  the 
Kepubliciui  party,  in  obedience  to  its  teaching,  waa  able  to  cover 
itself  with  glory,  and  can  be  trusted  as  tlie  champion  of  ideas  and 
policies  which  it  accepted  against  its  will,  why  should  we  distrust 
the  Democrats,  who  have  had  the  same  schooling,  and  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  earae  path  only  a  few  years  later  ?  If  the  party 
which  prides  itself  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  gradually 
but  thoroughly  revolutionized  by  '^events,"  so  that  except  in 
niuno  it  became,  in  fact,  a  new  party,  with  new  purposes,  and 
uhnated  by  a  new  spirit,  why  should  the  Democratic  party  bo 
treated  as  if  we  were  still  living  in  the  days  of  Pierce  and  Bu- 
diaaan^  when  slavery  sat  like  a  crowned  king  on  the  Supreme 
Boneh,  while  the  anny  and  navy  were  employed  in  the  recapture 
pdve  islaves,  and  the  harboring  of  a  runaway  was  made 
active  treason  'i 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  philosophy  which 
irds  a  particular  party  as  of  divine  appointment  and  "  ncces- 
to  salvation,' *  would  place  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  hands  forever.  While  the  comipt  and  venal  elements 
cif  '  *v  would  certainly  gravitate  into  it  through  its  prolonged 
1  I'ower,  the  good  men  in  its  ranks,  instead  of  joining  the 

r  side,  or  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  new  party,  would  be 
ubitged  to  keep  tlieir  places,  and  quietly  submit  to  the  unhindered 
role  af  roguery  and  plunder,  lest  the  opposite  party  should  gain 
power  and  niin  the  country.  Free  govermnent  w*ould  become  a 
&rce^  and  end  in  a  tragedy.  It  fortunately  liappens  that  so  mon- 
«t<rou8  a  theory  of  polities  receives  no  countenance  whatever  from 
the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  modem  times, 
j^  fj,.  .t  .  I  .  ,.:  IK.  ^^ij  ^y^j,  great  measures  of  policy  and  reform 
l^  iii\\  progress  were  espoused  and  esiabliahed 

by  one  party,  anfi  aftcrwanl  intrusted  to  the  party  which  at  tirst 
0ppo'-  '  '^  -n.  Tlicy  were  not  overtlimwn,  but  often  matured 
mud  J  1  by  the  change.     It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the 

CotUAsrvntive  party,  under  Mr.  Diftnieli'«  kmdership,  was  capable 
erf  maldnr^  . . . :  i  .„:  j.^  ^^  ^\^^  Lilicrals  under  Mr»  Gladeitonei 
Slid  that  i  lute  years  they  have  been  more  »uo- 
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oee^^al,  Bince  they  could  utilize  all  the  arduous  pt^pantory 
of  their  opponents  to  help  their  eleventh-hour  eSofia,     It 
be  easy  to  rmiltiply  facts  and  illnBtnitif'T 
chievoua  fiophifitry  and  nonsense  of  the  i  ■  .  ;  .  ^.intod 

the  restoration  of  the  Democrata  to  power  as  a  calamity  00  smof- 
femble  aa  to  demand  the  continued  rule  of  the  RepubUcu)  futf 
at  all  hazards,  and  as  a  providential  necessity. 

The  practical  results  of  this  party  idolatry  make  up  one  of  tkt 
most  gtartling  chapters  in  the  history  of  politir  '  ritiaii  lod 

misrule*     In  dealing  with  this  branch  of  our        ^     '    we, 
begin  with  the  first  Administration  of  General  Grant, 
mischiefs  to  which  we  sluJl  ref     *  1  afi^l 

close  of  the  war.     Grant  and  <  i  ?^H,  < 

platform  pledging  the  party  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  Ai 
Johnson's  A  d  mini  st  rat  ion  ;  but  the  ple^T  -!tameftilly  1 

While  the  old  politiciil  issues  wei-e  reti         \    into  the  pasl^i 
mercenary  and  trading  element  of  the  jmrty  graduallj  seemed 
the  ascendency,  and  CO!"    '      '  lated  the  "Pn      *  l*^ 

spirit  of  reform  was  t  t,  and  the  r; 

Smnner,  Trumbull,  and  the  men  who  subflctiuently  became  coo- 
spicuous  as  leaders  of  the  IJberal-Repul>^ '  wia  **  B/^ 

form  within  the  party.'*     They  did   1  .>ptt 

themselves  from  the  organization  in  tlic  founding  of  whic 
had  had  so  large  a  share,  and  under  whose  bannc!    '       '    d 
during  the  nation's  great  peril.     Their  attachn 
a  matter  of  conviction  merely,  but  a  passion.     They  had  no  d^ 
sire  to  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  the  brow  of  ^  *  ^y  in  tbt 

days  of  its  glory,  when  its  groat  hosts  were  kn  ;  faundc 
They  bad  been  with  it,  and  of  it,  in  all  its  grand  achicTemcnt 
and  no  men  could  have  been  i  '  '  '  '  ^  giow 
record.    All  that  tbey  onked  w:> 

tion,  and  the  rcstoratiun  of  the  party  to  the  purity  which 
si<      '^     '  \  life.    They  den,      '    '    '        '        mI 

111  nd  New  Orlcan»-  the  Wii 

and  Navy  ilepartments;  in  the  management  of  the  dvil  1 
p*  1       *'       Tothi^      '   '  '  "      i  thorcmgh  and  tmi 

ti:i:  ^i^tion  ^1  aien  who  had 

the  roeognbed  leaden  of  tiic  party  stoutly  denied  that  any  n»for 
waaneeded.    Moirttm, OoiEddfaigy and  the  men  stneeao well 
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the  country  as  the  **  eenatorial  group/*  declared  tliat  the  prop 
itiou  to  inveetigate  implied  party  guilt,  and  could  ouly  give 

to  the  Pi  /^.     They  branded  as  enemies  of  the  Repub- 

party  tJ  ignifihed  members  of  it  who  simplj^  proposed 

to  purify  and  siive  it.  When  the  popular  pressure  and  the  fear 
of  |mrty  detriment  threatened  by  this  opposition  at  last  drove 
iIkiu  from  their  indecent  position,  the  eoiiunittees  appointed 
were  packed  in  the  interest  of  the  Administration,  and  in  eon- 
U'inpt  of  parliamentary  usage^  while  the  reports  finally  submitted, 
a^  a  tiiiitter  of  course,  were  diamefiiUy  spoiled  by  whitewash. 
The  men  who  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  reform  were  tlius  obliged 

•1o  one  of  two  things ;   tiiey  must  cower  like  slaves  under 

|iarty  la^h,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  trciited  their  honest  de- 
nuuidfi  with  contempt,  and  who  undoubtedly  represented  tlie 
upirit  and  policy  of  the  Administration,  or  they  must  take  coun- 
nfA  of  their  own  manliood   and  self-respect,  and   openly  rebel 

list  a  party  despotism  which  threatened  to  become  a  national 


Let  us  look  at  the  situation  more  particularly.  The  mischiefs 
of  war  hfid  cn^pt  into  tlie  civil  administration  after  the  war  was 
ended.  The  Government  had  been  compelled  to  deal  with  a 
fitiv>ag  hand,  and  n  tliorimgh  schooling  of  the  President  and  his 
party  in  the  use  of  power  had  familiarized  them  with  military 
idoas  «ad  habits,  and  drawn  theni  toward  loose  imd  indefensible 
opiniofw  reetpecting  the  powers  of  the  General  and  State  govern- 
monifi  and  itie  prerogatives  of  the  Executive.  The  Constitution 
a:pgwly  declares  tliat  the  "powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people ; "  but 
tliu  theoiy  njion  which  the  Prt^sident  conducted  his  Administra- 
ttod  waa,  tliat  all  powers  not  conferred  on  the  States  by  the  Con- 
■lilutJon  lire  rescrve<i  to  the  lTnit<?d  States,  thus  completely  over- 
turning  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  setting  at  defiance  the 
vrry  wordi^  of  the  Comttitution  it^^elf.  The  President  not  only 
I  down  the  right  of  local  self-government  in  n^peated 
>,  but  he  set  up  his  own  will  as  law,  even  against  the 
V  r»f  C^ngpcas,  In  the  San  Domingo  affair  ho  deliber- 
.!  war-nrnking  power  which  is  vested  in  Congresa 
ij^  lux-  CvUpLn  liUun.    On  the  pretense  of  helping  die  farmers  in 
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"  moving  their  crops,"  he  afismned  powers  which  no  despot  on 
earth  would  dare  exercise,  in  issuing  millions  of  currency  without 
warrant  of  law,  and  on  his  own  individual  caprice.  He  ap- 
pointed to  civil  places  about  him  men  in  the  military  service,  in 
violation  of  an  express  statute  which  he  was  sworn  to  execute. 
In  disregard  of  law  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  he  quartered 
Federal  soldiers  on  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands  in  Kansas,  to 
protect  a  railroad  corporation  in  driving  from  their  homes  hun- 
dreds of  settlers  who  claimed  the  land  occupied  by  them  in  good 
faith  under  the  preemption  law.  Through  a  subordinate  officer  in 
New  Orleans  he  seized  a  Federal  vessel,  and  attempted  by  force 
to  overawe  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  the  interest  of  his  renom- 
ination.  These  are  a  few  examples  only,  selected  from  many, 
showing  how  the  President  carried  the  military  and  imperial 
spirit  into  his  office,  and  set  aside  the  laws  which  were  as  binding 
upon  him  as  any  other  citizen,  while  the  example  of  his  disobedi- 
ence was  preeminently  mischievous.  In  these  measures  he  had 
the  sympadiy  and  support  of  a  Eepublican  Congress,  as  he  had  in 
the  act  to  suspend  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  and  the  legislation 
known  as  tlie  Enforcement  Acts,  which  embody  provisions  at  war 
with  every  principle  of  mimicipal  government,  and  can  only  be 
defended  on  the  tyrant's  plea  that  the  central  power  can  admi^i^- 
ter  the  affairs  of  a  locality  better  than  the  people  can  do  it  them- 
selves. 

But  the  Republican  management  of  our  civil  service  invites 
the  special  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  canvass  of  1872,  the 
supporters  of  General  Grant  insisted  that  he  was  the  sincere 
friend,  if  not  the  cliampion,  of  civil-service  reform.  "With  aire 
of  triumph  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  ap- 
pointed an  able  Civil-Service  Commission,  \vith  George  William 
(yurtis  at  its  head,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  vital 
question.  This  commission  had  made  its  report,  showing  that 
about  $100,000,000  of  the  public  revenues  are  annually  lort 
in  the  collection  through  the  incompetence  or  corruption  of 
Government  officials.  The  strong  language  of  the  President  was 
quoted,  in  which  he  told  the  country  that  "  honesty  and  efficiency, 
not  political  activity,  shall  be  the  tenure  of  office."  The  Phila- 
delphia platform  of  the  party  was  as  pronounced  as  it  could  be  in 
favor  of  lifting  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  out  of 
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the  rats  of  party,  and  placmg  it  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  com- 
petent men,  irrespective  of  politics.  And  yct^  in  the  face 
irf  aU  these  bravo  manifestoes,  the  President  was  seeking 
hii  own  reelection  through  his  well-organized  annj  of  eighty 
thotKsand  office-holders,  not  a  man  of  whom  was  safe  if  known  to 
be  opposed  to  liis  reelection*  The  fact  was  perfectly  notorionfi 
i\'  '  Tiiablo  that  the  tenure  of  office  was  not  "honesty  and 
e:  J  '■  at  all,  but  "  politicAl  activity"  for  Grant,     It  is  true 

dial  the  Civil  Service  Cominission  had  framed  a  sot  of  rules  for 
the  protection  of  honest  officials  from  ixilitical  interference,  but 
these  roles  were  suspended  by  the  President  juet  as  often  as  it 
suited  tlie  oonvenicnce  of  the  party  leaders  who  had  him  in  their 
keep!  '  who  treated  the  whole  subject  with  contempt 

\V  niUyr  Conkling,  for  example,  wanted  a  faithful  pub- 

Be  servant  tunied  out  in  New  York,  to  make  room  for  a  political 
r  '  '  '  '  -  were  suspended  for  the  purpose.  When  Gen- 
e       1  d  a  jx>litical  tool  in  the  place  of  an  honest  incum- 

bemt  in  Massachusetts,  or  Senator  Morton  wanted  a  similar  favor 
in   I    "'  lie  rules  were  suspended  for  their  accommodation, 

I     AVlici  iu]  Logan  wanted  a  collector  at  Chicago  tunied  adrift 

I  T>ecatise  be  would  not  join  Orville  Grant  in  his  whiskey  frauds, 
^Buid  in  order  to  make  room  for  one  of  his  political  henchmen,  the 
^frresident  was  Ids  humble  servant.  The  jjostmaster  in  the  city  of 
Galveston^  who,  we  believe,  was  a  faitMul  officer,  was  dismissed 
t  '  '  r  a  man  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  House 

ij         ^  ^  for  fmud,     Tom  Muq>hy,  one  of  the  partners 

in  the  Tammany  ring  of  thieves,  covered  dJI  over  with  liis  politi- 
cal rices  as  vdxh  a  garment,  and  \^*ith  neither  capacity  nor  knowl- 
edge to  fit  him  for  the  dutit^s  of  any  civil  office,  was  api)ointed 
oollBCtor  of  the  port  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
InenUire  and       ••  •    -  ••  •  "^  r  the  Govem- 


nent^andMi' 

into  retirement  as  a 


man,  was  sent 


further  illustration  of  civil-service  reform. 

M>tent  as  to  conjpid 

i  "  him  in  a  letter, 

oompHmenting  lum  on  the  ability  and  faithfulness  ^nth  which 

]     '     '    '"    '  '    *      '     "      of  his  high  office;  wln'Ic  Leet  and 

^  1  y  been  cheating  public  ju^tiee,  were 

fltiU  plund^ng  the  mi*rchants  of  New  York,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 

VOL,  exxvi* — mo*  261.  18 
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tests,  and  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  In  1872  the  office  of 
collector  at  New  Orleans  was  held,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  till 
quite  recently,  by  Colonel  Casey,  the  President's  brother-in-law, 
who  had  brought  out  his  ^^  Gatling  guns ''  to  aid  him  in  packing 
a  political  convention  of  his  party,  and  who  was  convicted  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  a  congressional  committee  of  his  own 
political  friends,  who  subsequently  reported  the  facts  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  demanded  his  removal,  which  demand  was  never  com- 
plied with.  Civil-service  reform  found  an  apt  illustration  in  the 
performances  of  Powel  Clayton,  of  Arkansas.  As  we  remember 
the  facts,  he  packed  the  Legislature  of  that  State  by  corrupt  means 
with  his  tools,  who  in  turn  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate ;  but  when  the  grand  jury  of  that  district  indicted  him  for  Ub 
political  offenses,  and  thus  invited  his  attention  to  the  hospitalideB 
of  the  penitentiary,  the  President,  wishing  to  "  vindicate  "  lus 
friend,  removed  the  marshal  and  district  attorney  through  whose 
agency  the  indictments  were  supposed  to  have  been  secured,  and 
filled  their  places  with  friends  of  Mr.  Clayton,  who  non-prossed 
the  indictments,  by  which  the  distinguish^  Senator  was  allowed 
to  escape  justice,  and  to  devote  his  "  political  activity  "  to  the  ro- 
election  of  his  patron  and  chief.  Secretary  Bobeson  took  $93,- 
000  from  the  Treasury,  and  paid  it  on  a  false  claim  to  one  Scoor, 
without  authority  of  law,  and  was  excused  on  the  score  of  hi? 
"  good  intentions  ; "  while  Secretary  Cox  had  been  driven  from 
the  cabinet  for  refusing  to  prostitute  his  oflSce  to  political  pur- 
poses. Postmaster-General  Cresswell  did  his  best  to  take  inm 
the  Treasury  some  $443,000,  and  pay  it  to  Chorpenning  on  a  fraud- 
ulent claim  for  carrying  the  mails  in  California,  and  the  President 
approved  his  conduct,  and  his  "  political  activity ''  on  the  stump 
for  his  reelection. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  civil-service  reform,  we  most 
not  fail  to  notice  the  President's  espousal  of  the  San  Domin- 
go job.  He  j>er8onally  assisted  General  Babcock,  the  nego- 
tiator and  ringleader  of  the  project,  in  lobbying  for  it  in  the 
Senate,  although  the  country,  with  singular  unanimity,  condcnmed 
it,  and  compelled  its  abondonment.  Charles  Sunmer,  for  per- 
fonning  his  simple  duty  in  opposing  it,  was  driven  from  hia 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations ;  and  Simon 
Cameron,  who  was  turned  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  during 
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tlie  war,  on  account  of  his  corrupt  complicitj  with  annj  contracts, 
and  disgmced  by  a  vote  of  tlie  House  of  Repreecntatives,  and 
who  had  had  a  national  reputation  a^  a  political  trader  and  char- 
latan for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  made  his  eucceesor ; 
Wle  tlio  diet  ■  '  '  d  Senator  from  Ma^eachusetts,  then  the  fore- 
lOfit  public  c.  i  in  the  nation,  was  still  further  insulted  by 

the  offer  of  a  place  at  the  tail  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  with  Mr.  Flannegan,  of  Texas,  at  ite  head. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  working  of  our  civil  service 
under  tlie  first  Administration  of  General  Grant,  They  are  the 
r  '  *  ^  '  ry  that  the  Republican  party  could  do  no  wrong, 
a:  liiocratic  party,  at  all  events  and  at  all  hazards, 

mwst  he  kept  out  of  power,  Carl  Schurz  iiublicly  stated,  in  1872, 
that  be  had  seen  a  foreign  minister  in  Washington  hunting  the 
Goremment  as  a  man  hunts  for  a  lost  child,  or  a  horse  strayed  or 
italen.  It  was  at  Long  Branch,  looking  after  the  bngincBS  of 
IftOlso^nicing,  or  down  in  Carolina,  gtumping  for  Grant,  or  out 
Wast  yinih  Mr.  Delano,  in  his  fatherly  concern  for  land-grante 
and  Indian  affairs.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  all  the  cabinet  min- 
i-  *   Belknap,  were  then  on  tlie  etump,  electioneering 

f...  ..f,  while  the  President  himself,  spuming  the  example 

of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  had  been  heaping  honom 
d  emoluments  ujion  lib  relatives,  and  accepting  preeentd  of  fine 
lOU^es  and  tempting  largesses  in  money  from  men  unknown  to 
fame,  who  eubsequently  received  executive  appointments.  And 
wl)cn  iJlkcral  Kepu!»licans  turned  away  from  the  picture  we  have 
ouilined^  in  sorrow  and  disgust,  they  were  everywhere  denounced 
by  the  cltauipions  of  the  President  bb  ''  apostates  "  and  **  rebels." 
Tf*tm*x^  Cn-clry  ^  *  'ded  as  a  traitor,  in  league  with  Confed- 
«*ni!i'  iniiiiji-^  *A  T  rh,  and  plotting  \m  way  into  the  White 

1  [  iut»c»  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  imdoing  the  work  of  the  war, 

rj  r*' \  and  fastening  upon  the  nation  the  rebel 

d^\}i.  I      lubuU,  and  their  co^hiborers,  were  pursued 

with  tlie  same  hungry  and  umlumbering  political  venom  and 

f  *        ",         In  the  many  pollr-  *        itticts  of  the  pa^t, 

i-arly  timcft  of  the  .i  rsts^  or  during  the 

'  poMMiioDfi  excited  by  tlia  civil  war,  we  can  n^call  nothing 

'       '  nd  rage  ^  '  '  '    '       -id  ttie  Repub- 

treatmcr  n  who  rebelled 
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against  the  party-lash,  in  order  to  save  their  own  honor  and  self- 
respect. 

Bat  the  task  upon  which  we  have  entered  invites  ns  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Republicanism  through  the  second  AdministnKtioD 
of  General  Grant ;  and,  in  entering  upon  this  work,  let  us  remem- 
ber Senator  Morton's  declaration  that  ^^  ours  is  the  best  civil  ser- 
vice on  the  planet ; "  and  his  assertion  in  1876  that,  ^^  all  things 
considered,  tlie  present  is  the  purest  and  best  Administration  this 
country  has  ever  had."  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  actual  facts 
which  supply  the  commentary  upon  these  remarkable  statemenU. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  soon  after  the  second  inauguration  of  the 
President  civilnservice  reform  became  a  more  glaring  political 
mockery  than  ever  before.  The  enforcement  of  the  rules  framed 
by  the  commission  was  only  an  occasional  event,  while  their  sus- 
pension was  the  order  of  the  day.  Governor  Holden,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  was  impeached,  convicted,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  any  office,  was  made  postmaster  at  the  capital  of  that 
State.  Sharpe,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  President,  was  appointed 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  just  as  if  no  civU-servioe 
rules  had  ever  been  heard  of.  Cramer,  another  brother-in-law, 
who  had  disgraced  our  diplomatic  service  during  the  preceding 
Administration,  was  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  Naval  Officer  at  New  Orleans.  Casey,  the  brother- 
in-law  before  mentioned,  who  had  taken  on  board  a  Government 
vessel  the  Grant  members  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to  protect 
them  from  arrest,  and  prevent  a  majority  of  the  members  from 
proceeding  to  business  because  the  political  interests  of  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  this  lawlessness,  and  who  stood  before  the  coun- 
try thatched  with  political  corruption,  was  reappointed  and  con- 
firmed as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  Even  George 
William  Curtis,  so  long  hoping  against  hope,  and  so  faithfully 
clinging  to  the  President  through  thick  and  thin,  was  at  kst 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  in  disgust^  and  to  declare  that  the 
appointments  of  the  President  showed  '*an  utter  abandonment  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  civil-service  regulations."  About 
the  same  time  Peter  Cooper  wrote  a  most  earnest  and  friend- 
ly letter  to  the  President,  begging  him  to  rescue  tlie  city  and 
State  of  New  York  from  the  Custom-House  rogues  who  had  so 
long  disgraced  our  civil  service  and  defied  the  people ;  but  the 
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President  eeemed  entirely  iincoBscions  that  anything  wa^  going 
ami^«  VThcii  Cungre&s  abollsliod  the  government  uf  the  District 
of  Cohirabia  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Boes  Shepherd,  who  stood  re- 
vediMl  ai)  a  disgraced  public  swindler,  the  President  immediately 
appointed  him  one  of  the  eommisaiuners  of  the  new  district  gOT- 
t^mnutnt*     When  the  safe-burglary  criminals  were  on  trial,  tlio 

1  Liiery  of  the  District  Attorney's  office  was  employed  to  cheat 
|rM;.lie  justice;  and  the  President,  pending  the  trial,  made  a  most 
remarkable  demonstration  upon  the  jury  by  inviting  one  of  the 
defendants  to  join  a  company  of  distinguished  guests  in  a  feast 
at  the  White  House.  What  was  called  "  Grantism  "  found  a 
«till  titter  illustration  in  tlie  c<ise  of  Orville  Grant.  He  asked  the 
President,  who  is  his  brother,  to  let  him  know  when  anything 
jinder  his  control  should  transpire  by  which  he  (Orville)  could 

©  some  money.  The  President  thought  it  right  to  gratify 
liim,  and  in  duo  tiiiio  proceeded  to  designate  certain  post-trader- 
^|t^>-  ^^  i-u-h  be  might  control,  not,  as  it  would  seem,  because  the 
ii  irs  of  the  places  were  incompetent  or  unworthy,  but 

that  Orville  sliould  liave  a  share  of  tlie  profits  by  imposing  exac- 
tioilfi  to  that  eflFect-,  or  through  tlie  removal  of  the  incumbenta  if 
they  should  object  to  the  division.  The  department  of  justice 
was  disgraced  by  continuing  in  office  Attorney-General  Williams 
a  year  and  a  half  after  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  appropri- 
ated the  public  revenue  to  the  private  use  of  himself  and  his 
family ;  and  this  same  Attomey-Genend  was  afterward  appointed 
Clijuf  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
umI  working  of  **  tlie  best  civU  service  on  the  planet,*'  and 
**  ^t  and  best  Ad  jninistration  this  country  has  ever  had,- *  is 

nj.mv  p.iikingly  manifest  in  the  conviction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  )\U  own  confession,  of  making  merchandise  of  th© 
p  fTs   imrler  his   control,   wliile   the   President,   who 

li  re  of  his  criminal  acts  four  years  before,  accepted 

i  n  "  H'ifli  regret^"  and  with  such  surprising  prt^mpt- 

nam  m  to  yv     -  it  i,:    1  ^al  conviction  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 

Tlie  President  stood  by  Secretary  Delano  in  his  disgraceful 
I  lOiSii  hivolving  the  management  of   Indian  affairs  tiU 

li-i  ^  *  ,M  public  opinion  to  give  him  up,  and  then  **  indicated" 
liim  by  hii  customary  farewell  letter  of  approval.     By  one  of 
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those  accidents  that  now  and  then  checkered  his  Administration, 
he  appointed  Bristow  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  after 
the  work  of  hunting  down  and  bringing  to  justice  the  whiskey 
thieves  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  new  Secretary,  and  whik 
the  brave  words  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape  "  were  winning  the 
plaudits  of  the  people,  and  finding  their  way  into  the  party  plat- 
forms as  the  watchwords  of  reform,  the  President  himself  was 
drawing  from  the  Secretary  and  his  subordinates  whatever  infor- 
mation his  high  and  trusted  position  could  command  relative  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  friend  Babcock,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  attorneys,  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  that  of  secur- 
ing his  acquittal,  and  defeating  the  execution  of  the  laws  he  wis 
sworn  to  enforce.  According  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  men  of 
high  character,  he  had  no  sooner  discovered  that  Bristow  was  the 
enemy  of  thieves  than  he  resolved  upon  his  removal ;  and,  although 
his  purpose  was  temporarily  delayed,  it  was  not  defeated.  He 
seems  to  have  demanded  the  head  of  Bluf ord  Wilson  for  kin- 
dred reasons.  Pratt  was  decapitated  because  he  spoke  a  friendly 
word  in  behalf  of  Yaryan,  who  was  also  sacrificed.  Dyer  was 
another  victim,  and  for  no  reason  known  to  the  public,  which 
naturally  inferred  that  his  sole  offense  was  his  refusal  to  prosti- 
tute his  office  to  the  use  of  the  guilty.  Henderson  was  stricken 
down  for  no  other  discoverable  reason  than  that  the  courageous 
performance  of  his  official  duty  threatened  to  involve  the  White 
House,  or  such  idolized  friends  of  the  President  as  General  Bab- 
cock. If  Jewell  was  not  dismissed  from  the  cabinet  because  he 
was  the  friend  of  Bristow  and  his  co-worker  in  reform,  then  the 
cause  of  his  dismissal  was  inscrutable.  The  appointment  of 
Tyner  as  Jewell's  successor  naturally  enters  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  same  civil-service  fabric,  he  being  the  facile  instru- 
ment of  Senator  Morton,  the  leader  of  the  Indiana  delegation  in 
the  Cincinnati  Convention  in  opposition  to  Bristow,  and  claiming 
also  the  glory  of  having  secured  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Hayes.  When  the  nation  was  groaning  under  an  enormous  bur- 
den of  debt  and  taxation,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
voted  themselves  salaries  they  had  never  earned,  and  doubled  the 
pay  of  the  President,  he  personally  lobbied  for  the  measure  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  promptly  legalized  the  theft  by 
his  signature.    He  dung  to  his  minister  to  England  till  public 
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piuion  on  both  gidosof  the  Atlantic  compelled  liis  withdrawal  on 
count  uf  his  disgraceful  coTuiection  with  the  Emma  Mine  fraud. 
te  withdrew  the  custody  of  Government  bonds  from  the  house 
Hiring  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  had  held  it  for  generations,  and 
itruBted  them  to  Clews,  Ilabich  &  Co.,  who  iifterward  became 
inkmpt,  as  a  reward  for  their  partisan  services,  and  in  spite  of 
'  that  this  house  was  untrustworthy.     lie  defended  the 
^y.-^tem  by  which  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  fanned 
jt  to  political  scullions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fortunes 
'  some  of  his  favorites ;  while  General  Babeock,  who  had  been 
tly  branded  by  the  press  as  a  "  sneak-thief,"  in  the  methods 
iployed  by  him  in  secui*ing  his  acquittal  of  a  high  crime,  was 
>wed  to  hold  on  to  his  position  as  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
imissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds* 
The  management  of  public  affaim  in  the  South  was  equally 
.  and  revolting.    What  that  section  oi  our  country  needed 
are  «n  things  was  deliverance  from  the  horde  of  thieves  and 
aes  who  had  been  fastened,  like  leeches,  upon  the  wel- 
of  the  people,  and  backed  in  their  misdeeds  by  the  whole 
)wer  of  the  Administ  ration.     In  the  State  of  Alabama  the  Fed- 
patronage  and  tlie  use  of  the  United  Stzites  Army  were 
(^r  to  George  E.  Spencer,  a  thoroughly  corrupt  and  un- 
-    ,   -J  political  adventurer,  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  scat  in 
United  States  Senate.     Thus  equipped  for  his  work,  he  and 
^  friends  b<»^    '    '     i^lators  with  Federal  appointments,  sent  mar- 
\  and  rev«_         .    leers,  accompanied  by  regular  troops,  to  run 
voteis  from  the  counties  where  tlie  opposition  to  him  was  the 
I  and  used  the  machinery  of  the  custom-house  and  reve- 
ififfioers  in  breaking  up  tlie  General  Assembly  and  organizing 
rival  bodies,  wliile  the  money  to  pay  for  tliese  extraoi'dinary 
noes  wa^-    '     *     <1  by  embezzlement  from  the  potft-office 
f.     In  ill         ,  ,  S  *^  t*ing  coni])Osed  of  carpet-bag  advent- 
aud  t^orant  black  men  of  the  most  corrupt  character,  con> 

'  -,  and  grow  rich  by  forgery 

y  the  Repuhlicjin  Admini^ 
idon  at  Waahington.    A  state  of  tilings  equally  monstrous  and 
'  *     '      '   ' '      "  i;i  and  LouiiKiana;  and  "'ng 

J  the  incurable  anar    ^         fh 
Bvafled  in  the  latter  State,  after  a  ten  years'  trial  of  Republican 
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reconstraction,  foreshadowed  the  neceesitj  of  remanding  it  to  a 
territorial  government. 

But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  extend  onr  arraignment  of 
Grantism  any  farther.  We  desire  to  say,  however,  that  by  the 
term  Grantism  we  mean  Eepublicanism  under  Grant,  and  in  foil 
cooperation  with  him.  The  party  unanimously  indorsed  him  in 
1872,  when  all  intelligent  men  knew  him  and  his  evil  tendencies 
almost  as  well  as  at  the  dose  of  his  second  term.  In  all  the  State 
Conventions  of  the  party,  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
through  eight  years  of  misrule  and  profligacy,  his  Administration 
was  unceasingly  indorsed  and  lauded.  The  Cincinnati  Conventi(»i 
declared  that  ^^  he  deserves  the  continued  and  hearty  gratitade  of 
the  American  people  for  his  patriotism  and  his  immense  senriees 
in  war  and  in  peace."  Governor  Hayes,  a  month  later,  said,  "  The 
resolutions  are  in  accord  with  my  views."  The  fact  is  undeniable 
that  the  President  and  his  party  were  inseparable.  Their  union 
was  unmistakably  Siamese.  The  party  dung  to  him  as  a  dying 
man  clings  to  life.  The  Cincinnati  indorsement  of  Grant  was 
after  the  exposure  of  the  whiskey  rings  and  the  acceptance  of  Bel- 
knap's resignation.  It  was  after  the  trial  of  Babcock,  and  the 
shameful  interference  in  his  behalf.  It  was  after  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Bobeson  and  Delano,  and  the  disagreement  of  the 
President  and  Bristow.  The  party  found  nothing  to  condemn  in 
the  later  misdeeds  of  the  Administration,  and  remembered  noth- 
ing amiss  in  its  earlier  record.  It  found  no  fault  with  the  ostra- 
cism of  Sumner,  and  the  appointment  of  Cramer,  and  Casey,  and 
Packard.  It  patiently  and  meekly  submitted  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Louisiana  through  a  drunken  and  corrupt  Fed- 
eral judge,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  by 
the  bayonet.  It  could  cheerfully  endure  the  Executive  espousal 
of  Kellogg  and  Spencer,  and  the  appointment  of  Billings  in  the 
place  of  Durell.  It  was  not  offended  by  the  operations  of  Jayne 
and  Sanborn,  or  Orville  Grant's  traflSc  in  appointments.  It  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  President  in  greedily  taking  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  his  salary,  and  his  lobbying  for  the 
bill  allowing  him  to  do  so,  while  making  his  Administration  an 
asylum  for  his  numerous  and  unsavory  kindred.  All  this  was 
meekly  shouldered  by  the  party  at  Cincinnati,  which  crouched 
like  a  spaniel  at  the  feet  of  the  master  it  had  obsequiously  served 
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throtigh  BO  many  years*  The  melancholy  tnrth  was  admirably 
itaied  by  the  Sew  York  Tribune^  when  it  declaimed  that ''  Prefii- 
dent  Grant  has  dropped  us  by  ea^y  stages  to  these  depths  of  shame. 
He  lias  parentheeized  in  history  eight  years,  which  will  be  marked 
frc?aftcr  as  the  era  of  per;=i*>n3il  government  and  the  period  of 
;  eight  years  of  such  official  corruption  and  dishonesty,  such 
8elfi«hne«»  and  shamelessness,  sueh  low  aims  and  base  purposes^ 
nice  and  eager  overreaching,  snch  speculation  in 
"  M^n,  gnch  bribery  and  such  barter  and  sale  of 

,  «iid  such  degnidution  of  all  things  which  the  nation  has 
Ueia  tob*/  '  '  '  ml  holy,  and  worthy  an  honest  pride,  that  to-day 
tbe  eowntr  s  its  head  and  holds  its  nose,  and  waits  for  tliis 

Admim^tration  to  pass.-^ 

Ti  "  V         '  ude  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  nj>ening 

of  til  1--S  of  1876,     The  strong  will  and  marvelona 

energy  it  displayed  during  the  war  had  been  completely  turned 
if         V      '  V  (if  plunder  and  pelf,  with  residts  which  could 

II  n  general  alarm.     Assuming  its  own  existence 

to  be  Jibnolutely  necessary  t4j  save  the  country  from  rebel  asccn- 
d  *  '  '*g  itself  behind  its  early  achievements  and 

J  er>  it  had  pursued  its  malign  purposes  with 

**ati  appetite  as  keen  as  death,  and  a  step  as  steady  as  time." 
T'  ''  '     \  had  trie-d  to  voice  itself  in  the  plat- 

i^  ,  had  been  utterly  defied.     The  honest 

men  in  the  party,  who  had  followed  the  old  flag  through  all  these 
dreuy  years^  and  still  hoped  to  redeem  it  from  dishonor,  had 
been  uioeked  and  insulted  by  tlie  leaders  who  were  still  in  the 
unqoestioned  ascendant,  and  emboldened  in  their  course  by  the 
nmdv  '  '  fid  steadily  •accumulating  momentum  of  their  evil 
dMd^  r</r  Morton,  one  of  its  three  prominent  candidates 

far  tbe  presidency,  and  its  masterspirit  and  evil  genius,  denied 
tlmt  "  nin  \%'M  necessary,  and  declared  that  the  men  who 

twlteii  scre  worse  criminals  than  the  thieves  they  songlit  to 

Hi  and  punish.    Si?nator  Conkling  was  still  the  thick-and- 

^  -"     '  ^       ^^"  ^  *  pf  champion  of  Grantism,  in  all  ita 

i,  ^vith  a  zeal  and  devotion   which 

wcro  rarely  intermitted,  had  dedicated  his  great  talents  to  the 

outlaw        ^  '         public  life,     Mr  Blaine,  notwith- 

ilaod  I  as  an  apostle  of  political  purilica- 
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tion  and  reform,  was  the  undoubted  choice  of  his  party  for  the 
presidency,  and  only  lost  the  nomination  through  a  blunder  of 
his  friends.  Simon  Cameron  was  still  in  the  pride  of  his  power 
as  a  party  magnate ;  while  his  son,  who  led  the  way  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Hayes,  had  been  made  Secretary  of  War, 
and  would  of  course  avail  himself  of  all  his  resources  as  a  Penn- 
sylvania politician  in  perpetuating  the  existing  political  dispen- 
sation. Secretary  Chandler,  the  unscrupulous  and  outspoken 
enemy  of  reform,  was  chairman  of  the  Eepublican  National 
Committee,  and  ready,  of  course,  to  prostitute  all  the  powers  <^ 
his  position  to  the  service  of  his  party  during  the  canvass.  The 
nomination  of  Governor  Hayes  had  no  moral  significance  what- 
ever, and  perfectly  accorded  with  the  ugly  facts  we  have  stated. 
It  was  simply  a  peace-oflEering  to  the  irreconcilable  rivalries  of 
the  regular  candidates.  He  belonged,  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  said,  to  the  "  illustrious  obscure,"  and  the  belief  was  that 
"his  neutrality  of  tint  would  harmonize  the  most  pronounced 
colors."  The  utmost  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  he  was 
negatively  honest,  for  the  mention  of  his  name  could  never  have 
suggested  to  any  man  the  idea  of  reform,  since  he  had  meekly 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  his  party  and  its  shameful  mal- 
administration in  the  past  without  a  whisper  of  disapprobation. 
To  talk  about  "  refonn  within  the  party,"  in  the  light  of  these 
facts,  was  superlatively  preposterous.  The  reformation  of  abuses 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  throwing  overboard  the  corrupt 
leaders  who  had  brought  the  party  into  disgrace  ;  for  no  politiod 
party  was  ever  reformed  by  itself,  acting  through  its  regular 
machinery.  A  party,  for  all  practical  purposes,  consists  of  its 
leaders,  and  it  therefore  has  no  power  to  regenerate  itself.  That 
the  Republican  masses,  after  their  long  and  patient  service  under 
the  party  yoke,  would  have  the  courage  and  virtue  to  take  their 
leaders  by  the  throats,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  was,  in  fact, 
morally  impossible ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  leaders  would 
themselves  voluntarily  enter  upon  the  work  of  reform,  and  could 
be  trusted  to  carry  it  out,  was  to  suppose  that  devils  are  inclined 
to  cast  out  devils,  and  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  businen. 
If  the  men  composing  the  party  had  become  so  disgusted  with 
their  leaders  as  to  disown  them,  and  install  honest  and  incormp- 
tible  men  in  their  stead,  'and  if  they  had  been  able  so  far  to  dis- 
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beir  minds  of  long-cberished  Bectioaal  animosities  as  to 

TKeir  attention  upon  tiie  reformation  of   great  an(3   crj-ing 

l>iiBes  in  the  civil  senrice,  I'eform  would  have  been  poeeible,  but 

'not  *'  within  the  party."    It  would  have  come  througli  the  crea- 

'  >f  a  new  party ;  and  it  wouhj  have  been  quite  a^  absurd  to 

•und  it  with  that  wliich  inflicted  its  niii^deeds  upon  the  coun- 

'  ander  the  Administrations  of  General  Grant  as  to  have  treated 

V  of  I80G  as  identical  with  the  old  Whig 

;  doxiTi  to  its  dishonored  grave, 

Ifc  WHS  not  Btrange^  therefore,  that  the  old  leaders  assumed  the 

direction  and  management  of  the  canvass  for  Governor 

ayca.     They  were  entitled  to  it  by  the  logic  of  politics.     Instead 

adTocating  the  reforms  specified  in  the  Cineumati  platform 

\iid  his  letter  of  acceptance,  they  studiously  avoided  all  reference 

to  them.     The  question  of  our  civil  service  wfis  not  discussed, 

and^  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  was  in  the  way  of  laudation*    The 

Tit  of  the  canvass  assumed  that  the  Administra- 

r  Hayes,  should  he  be  elected,  woidd  l>e  a  con- 

tinuadon  of  that  of  General  Grant     The  canvafis^  in  fact,  was 

IDelX*^  'wal  of  the  struggle  between  the  policy  of  hate  and 

the  p      ^        reconciliation  which  had  so  long  divided  the  people, 

aad  under  cover  of  which  political  demoralization  was  rapidly 

reoehiiig  its  climax.     It  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 

of   1808  and  1872,  in  which  the  Republican  leadei-s  in 

'  sectioo  of  the  Union  labored  incessantly  to  unite  the  party 

if^  action  by  keeping  at  a  white  heat  the  animosities 

engiM  i»y  the  war.     Governor  Hayes  serenely  looked  on, 

and,  if  bo  did  not  expressly  Banctiou  this  mode  of  conducting  the 

oanvuMi,  he  certainly  crMihl  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  issue  on 

rhieh  tlie  battle  was  !>eing  waged,  and  the  methods  employed  to 

Uic  victory.    If  it  had  l>een  known  tliat  after  reaching  the 

'  he  would  openly  espouse  the  Democratic  policy  respect- 

ur»  of  the  South,  and  set  his  face  ag:iinst  the  corrupt 

of  the  public  patronage  which  had  prevailed  under  his  predc- 

r,  we  are  confident  ho  would  not  have  received  a  single  vote 

I  CTLodiinatt,  nor  have  been  thought  of  as  even  a  possible  candi- 

Hifl  election  waii  the  triumph  of  the  "  machine  poHdeians," 

l!i      'la  perfect  right  to  claim  it  as  1     *  '      '  '    re- 

glorj and  advantage;  and  it  shiM  ^         no 
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one  that  they  are  now  banded  against  him  as  his  enemieSy  and 
determined  to  punish  him  for  recreancy  to  party  obligatioiu  bj 
which  he  had  fairly  bound  himself  in  the  acoeptudce  of  his  nomi- 
nation and  the  attitude  he  maintained  during  the  canvass. 

But  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  party  a  little  further, 
and  note  the  efforts  it  put  forth  to  prolong  its  unhallowed  mk. 
Its  career  thus  far  had  made  it  perfectly  certain  that  it  wonld  not 
willingly  resign  its  hold  on  power,  and  would  scruple  at  no  meini 
of  prolonging  its  life ;  but  the  memories  of  the  war  could  not  last 
forever.  In  peace  or  in  strife  the  people  of  the  lately-warring 
sections  of  the  Union  were  destined  to  live  together,  and  it  wai 
the  clear  interest  of  both  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
rivalries  of  a  conunon  brotherhood  for  the  conmion  weaL  The 
grand  achievements  of  the  party  during  the  war  could  not  alwayi 
form  the  basis  and  mainspring  of  its  life,  and  hide  from  the 
people  the  frightful  abuses  which  at  last  threatened  the  existenee 
of  our  institutions.  The  death-struggle  of  the  party  was  alarm- 
ingly foreshadowed  by  events ;  but  its  trained  captains,  girdmg 
themselves  for  the  work,  and  relying  upon  the  same  party  devil- 
worship  which  had  served  them  so  long,  prepared  for  the  final 
conflict.  That  they  still  acted  upon  the  darling  theory  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  would  involve  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  that  its  continued  ascendency  was  therefore  to  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards,  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by  immis- 
takablc  facts,  to  which  we  must  now  invite  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  presidential  elec- 
tion the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  Tilden  and  IlendrickB 
had  been  chosen.  The  leading  organs  of  Republicanism  conceded 
the  fact,  and  several  of  them  indulged  in  melancholy  moralirings 
over  the  event.  Democrats,  of  course,  rejoiced,  but  their  joy 
was  short-lived.  A  telegram  from  William  E.  Chandler  was 
soon  flashed  over  tlie  wires,  claiming  the  election  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  by  one  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  and  by  the 
votes  of  the  very  States  which  were  finally  counted  in  their  favor, 
through  the  electoral  commission.  Tliis  claim  was  at  once  asserted 
by  the  Republican  press  and  politicians  throughout  the  country, 
and  was  never  abandoned.  Mr.  Chandler  was  a  very  active  and 
prominent  Republican  politician,  a  member  of  the  Kational  Ex- 
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ecntiTe  Committee,  and  perfectly  notorions  as  a  most  unscrnpu- 
loiis  jmrtisan.  He  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  Benrices  in  Florida 
afterward  proved  so  valuable  to  hk  piirty,  in  securing  the  eonnt 
of  thiit  State  for  the  Republican  candidates,  in  defiance  of  both 
fact  and  law,  and  who  has  gince  publicly  defended  the  action  of 
tlio  Lijuii^iiina  Returning  Board,  in  throwing  out  Governor  Til- 
den'**  majority  of  more  than  seven  tliousand  votegi.  on  the  gixiund 
that  *'the  national  exigency  demanded  it/' 

Tlie  snp|M»rterB  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  gtiqirised  and 
alarmed  by  Mr,  Chandler^s  telegram ;  and  Mr,  Hewitt,  chairman 
of  tlie  National  Democratic  Committee,  soon  afterwanl  invited 
nevcrwl  n  rative  public  men,  of  both  political  parties,  to  re- 

fwiir  to   \  luang  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a  fair  count  of 

the  vote  of  Louisiana*  The  President,  professing  to  have  the 
cause  of  honeety  and  fair  dealing  at  heart,  extended  a  similar  in- 
Tttation  to  a  number  of  prominent  ix)litieians,  but  all,  be  it  noted, 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  chief  of  them  very  de- 
cide«i  ptirti^ans.  He  also  ordered  to  Louisiana  an  imposing  mili- 
tary force  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  sec  that  the 
returning  board  was  unmolested  in  the  performance  of  its  duty; 
V   •    aj9  he  had  *!  !  eivU  government  in  the  State,  by  the 

i^  uuet,  at  the  i  of  his  party  in  1872,  it  was  not  easy  to 

0oe  tlie  necessity  for  this  military  order,  unless  some  new  outrage 
was  oontemplated.  It  should  abo  be  remembered  that,  according 
to  hie  own  declared  opinion,  the  State  was  in  such  a  condition  of 
lawleffinass  that  its  vote  should  not  be  counted,  which  was  an  ad- 
ri  '  '  *^  *  Tilden  and  Hendricks  had  been  elected.  On  their 
^v  Orleans,  the  men  who  had  responded  to  Mr*  Hew- 
itt** request  proposed  to  Senator  Sherman,  and  the  Republicang 
iflM>daied  with  him,  a  joint  r  -  ^*  ico  and  friendly  cooperation, 
with  the  ^^ew  to  a  just  and  -  ry  settlement  of  the  thi-eat- 

4^1  ling  political  conlroveni^.     liut  this  pro]x)sition  wiis  sumutarily 

L*    V       ''  ^  xt  that  these  repreeentative  TJ       '  '"         \ad 

iitcrferc  with  the  vote  of  the  Sir  ion 

of  it»  otticoni  in  canvaasing  it ;  and  when  they  were  reminded  that 
DO  «u<*h  auth  *'  '  11.1  jj^  ^^£^  ^^jj^l  ^l^j^^  ^li^  proposed  con- 
ference cont*  M  iral  influence  as  it  might  be  able 
Ui  isierl,  thisse  Jiepubiiciin»  di^avowtHrl  any  authority  or  wirfi  to  In- 
iM^ere  with  tlie  aotl^  li  nf  the  retunilng  board  even  to  that  extent, 
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and  thereby  left  the  public  completely  in  the  fog  as  to  the : 
ing  of  their  mission.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  this  conduct 
with  the  claims  of  honesty  and  patriotism,  since  a  single  earaeit 
word  on  their  part  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  fair  play  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  heeded,  while  their  refusal  to  art 
necessarily  roused  the  suspicion  that  they  sympathized  with  the 
determination  of  the  returning  board  to  count  the  State  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  at  all  events,  and  were  present  for  the  pur 
pose  of  abetting  that  object. 

The  character  of  the  returning  board  gives  a  still  keener 
edge  to  these  facts.  It  was  the  creature  and  instrument  of  t 
State  government  founded  in  flagrant  usurpation  and  fnnd. 
Although  the  law  creating  it  required  that  its  members  should 
belong  to  different  political  parties,  they  were  all  Republicans^ 
and  two  of  them  officers  in  the  custom-house  at  New  Orleans 
The  entire  clerical  force  of  the  board  was  also  composed  of  Be- 
publicans,  who  would,  of  course,  be  the  ready  instruments  of 
their  employers.  Its  members  were  the  same  men  who  sat  upon 
it  in  1874,  and  after  the  election,  in  that  year,  took  the  majority 
of  votes  from  one  side  and  gave  it  to  the  other  by  "  unjust,  arbi- 
trary, and  illegal  acts,"  as  admitted  by  a  Republican  congressional 
committee.  The  president  of  the  board  had  branded  himself  as 
a  perjurer  in  tlie  testimony  he  had  given  respecting  tlie  State 
election  of  tliat  year,  and  had  disgraced  himself  by  his  political 
rascality  and  disregard  of  law  while  holding  liis  gubernatorial  office 
in  18G7.  The  board  had  been  characterized  by  Hon.  William 
A.  Wlieeler  as  "  a  disgrace  to  civilization,"  and  was  covered  with 
universal  suspicion.  And  yet,  John  Sherman,  Stanley  Matthews, 
James  A.  (larfield,  and  their  Republican  associates,  in  rejecting 
the  proposition  for  a  joint  political  conference,  declared  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  perfectly  honest  and  just  declara- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  election  in  Louisiana  would  be  made  by 
its  members,  while  Mr.  Sherman  pronounced  Mr.  Wells  "the 
peer  of  any  man  in  the  Senate ! " 

The  belief  tliat  these  Republican  leaders  had  united  with  the 
returning  board  in  its  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  people  of  the 
United  States  received  further  confirmation  in  its  action  while 
canvassing  the  votes.  The  board  persistently  trampled  upon  the 
law  under  which  it  acted,  by  refusing  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  its 
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membership  and  supply  the  political  element  which  wafi  wanting. 
'  •]  itself  in  the  mantle  of  darkness  while  pretending  to 

_  its  duties,  by  excluding  from  its  sessions  the  public,  the 
neraJ  press  reporters,  the  supervisors  and  registrars  of  elections, 
md  the  candidates  f«troflice  and  their  attorneys.  In  a  number  of 
itMilimc4»  the  sealed  returns  from  distant  parishes  were  clandes- 
tinely opened,  and  the  papers  tampered  with,  after  they  had  been 
*  ed  by  the  board,  as  was  shown  by  inspection  on  the  canvass 
„_  c  rctuHL  It  was  simply  impossible  to  attend  its  daily  ses- 
aioiiB  and  scrutinize  its  action  iivithout  realizing  that  forgery,  per- 
1,  were  liberally  woven  into  their  work.  It  flagrantly 
tw  from  which  it  derived  its  authority  by  throwing 
oat  the  ballots  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  legally-qualified  Denio- 
cmtic  voters,  in  order  to  secure  a  Republican  victory.  There  was 
no  cliarge  of  repeating,  ballot-stuffing,  or  fraudulent  returns,  and 
their  sictioi)  was  founded  solely  on  the  complaint  of  intimidation ; 
and  witli  that  tliey  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  unless  the  com- 
mwioner  of  election  or  6uj>ei*vi6or8  of  registration  had  laid  the 
fotmdation  for  it  by  their  affidavits,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  any 
-'•ts  of  \nolence,  intimidation,  anned  disturbance,  or 
_iices,  which  prevented  or  tended  to  prevent  a  fair^ 
free,  ind  peaceable  election,  and  showing  the  number  of  qualified 
'  ed  by  such  proceedings  from  voting  or  registering, 
K.nts  must  be  made  out  within  tw^enty-four  hours 
*ft4sr  the  receipt  of  all  the  returns  for  the  different  polling-places, 
and  must  be  forwarded  in  duplicate  to  the  supennsor  of  registra- 
Hon  of  llie  pariJ^lu  If  this  foundation  was  not  laid,  the  boaid  had 
no  jnrifidietjon  whatever,  except  to  count  ifw  vote^  returfied;  and, 
fact  is  nndenied  and  undeniable  that  no  such  foundation 
,  the  action  of  the  board  in  counting  the  vote  of  the  State 
for  Haycsi  and  Wheeler  was  an  utter  defiance  of  its  laws,  a  fla- 
grul  oQtragc,  and  a  hideous  mocker>*  of  representative  govern- 


But  tlie  line  of  arj?uniont  we  are  pursuing  does  not  end  hcreu 
den  ai  '    "      '  '  '  re  counted  out  in  Loulsiani^  but  tho 

i  Wn  1.     The  House  of  Itepresentatives  wa« 

in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  and^  if  the  e4>ncurring  action  of 

'  r-  '      '  r  :'        -       V  ,tond 

ured. 
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The  grand  conspiracj  might  fail  after  all ;  for  the  right  of  the 
Vice-President  to  count  the  vote  and  declare  the  result  had  been 
denied  by  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
party.  Indeed,  according  to  an  unbroken  chain  of  precedents 
beginning  with  the  election  of  Washington,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  year  1876,  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  is  rightfully 
done  by  Congress,  or  under  its  authority  and  direction ;  while 
the  right  of  the  Vice-President  to  count  or  canvass  it  has  never 
been  claimed  by  any  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  any  time 
or  under  any  circumstances.  The  twenty-second  joint  rule, 
adopted  in  1865  by  a  Kepublican  Congress,  was  an  express  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  question.  To  this  rule  and  the  principle  it  recognized  nearly 
all  the  leading  Eepublicans  in  the  Senate  stood  committed,  and 
their  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  had  been  recorded  in  it£ 
debates  within  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  months.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  How  could  the  Democrats  be  kept  out  of  power, 
and  the  reign  of  Eepublicanism  be  prolonged,  if  these  preoedents 
were  to  be  considered  as  binding }  The  difficulty  was  not  insur- 
mountable. "  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,*'  and  the  caw 
was  a  plain  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders,  who  regarded  a  new 
lease  of  Republican  power  as  a  foreordained  necessity,  and  had 
never  faltered  in  their  pursuit  of  it  since  they  had  been  sum- 
moned to  their  task  by  the  telegram  of  William  E.  Chandler. 
The  Republican  party  was  stretched  on  its  bed  of  death,  and 
gasping  out  its  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  judgment  to 
come ;  and  if  any  nostrums  would  save  it  they  must  bo  adminis- 
tered. The  inauguration  of  Hayes  and  Wlieeler  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and,  as  this  could  only  be  done  through  the  canvass 
and  count  of  the  electoral  vote  by  the  Vice-President,  precedent^ 
must  be  disregarded,  and  that  officer  must  face  the  duty.  Ac- 
cordingly, Senator  Morton,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  either  prin- 
ciple or  consistency  in  the  service  of  his  party,  announced  tliat 
the  President  of  the  Senate  would  count  the  electoral  vote  and 
declare  the  result^  and  that,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  enforced  by 
the  army  and  navy.  A  decided  majority  of  his  party  friends 
were  ready  to  join  him  in  this  somersault,  and  the  Vioe-Prc»dent 
avowed  his  readiness  to  play  his  part ;  while  the  President,  who, 
as  we  have  said,  believed  the  vote  of  Louisiana  should  not  be 
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eofiiited,  ])rooeede<i  to  mass  Iub  troops  in  the  capital.  Whether 
th'^  -  hitionary  conepiracy  would  have  l)een  attempted,  if  the 
I '  .  f  s  had  been  ready  to  stand  bj  their  conBtitutional  rights, 

can  never  be  certainly  known ;  but  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  were  perfectly  developed,  and  worked  out  the 
desired  ru;?iilt. 

A  single  farther  iUmtration  of  the  dominating  idea  and  ruling 
paay. ,-  -^  *'^-r,  Kepublican  party  remains  to  be  noticed*  The  electo- 
TbI  c*  *ii,  which  was  agreed  to  under  the  apprehension  of 

civil  war,  contained  a  Kepublican  majority  of  eight  to  seven.  That 
t!  '"  ^  ->>rity,  itself  the  product  of  the  party  and  representative 
V'  iia  and  policy,  would  suddenly  call  a  halt  in  the  march 

of  events  through  whicli  forty  millioufi  of  people  were  to  be  de* 
privcd  of  the  right  to  choose  their  chief  functionaries  was  not 
to  be  believed  for  a  moment  by  any  man  who  would  soberly  pon- 

the  qnestion.  That  the  Democratic  leaders  and  masses  were 
"'^"  *■■  nnfide  in  the  honor  and  patriotism  of  a  commission 
iH  '  f^eemed  to  us  then,  as  it  does  to-day,  a  matter  of 

profound  ont.     The  crime  of  the  commission,  it  is  true, 

w:  ^  —*'  M\  luatchless  and  continental  in  its  proportions,  and  it 
%v  \v*ed  by  the  trover  and  conversion  of  the  very  principles 

on  whicli  the  battle  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  liad  been  fought. 
But  it  will?  not  an  eccentric  fact,  suddenly  making  its  apparition 
in  our  polities,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  It  was 
the  child  of  the  foul  ancestry  which  could  not  fail  to  give  it 
birth.  It  was  simply  tlic  leaf  and  flower  of  long  years  of  politi- 
cal corniptioii  and  prosperous  guilt.  If  was  the  aelxievemeut  of 
trained  mercenaries,  who  had  so  mastered  the  whole  gamut  of 
V"' '  "*  •  nd  fniud  that  their  marvelous  skill  naturally  culminated 
ir  ft  of  tlio  presidency,     Tliis  is  the  naked  truth  in  its 

I  Tlie  Kepublican  judgeti  and  politicians  on  tlie  com- 

UiJ--pni  ''^    ^^^*  T  their  kind.     TItcy  were,  themselves, 

purt*  of  icaI  machinery  which  had  allowed  no 

c'  i  in  iu  path.     We  believe  they  felt  their  own 

1j  Tsly  as  they  deplored  the  ugly  work  it  imposed. 

T  .   !•  ,  '«  aware  of  the  dishonesty  and  corruption  of 

t  '4  Louisiana.     They  knew,  of  coursi%  that 

T  ^  •' ?  carried  the  State  by  not  far  from  eight 

M.  knew  that  there  mm  U4>  pretext  what- 
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ever  on  which  that  majority  could  be  destroyed,  except  that  of 
intimidation,  and  that  the  board  totally  disregarded  those  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law,  a  compliance  with  which  alone  could 
give  it  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  question,  or  any  au- 
thority except  to  count  the  votes  cast  They  knew  that  their  re- 
fusal to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  was  based  upcm 
technical  grounds  alone,  and  that,  without  going  behind  the  re- 
turns at  all,  but  only  t4)  the  returns,  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  them  to  execute  the  known  will  of  the  nation.  But  they  were 
Bepublicans,  and  had  long  breathed  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  their  party.  They  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit  and 
traditions.  They  were  working  for  their  employers,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  rid  themselves  of  the  feeling  of  party  obliga- 
tion, when  the  party  itself  was  on  trial  for  its  life.  Like  other 
Republicans,  they  regarded  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  as  a 
national  calamity,  and  esteemed  the  continuance  of  Republican 
rule  as  an  impelling  desideratum,  and  they  sought  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  same  reasoning  which  the  party  leada^B  had  so  long 
employed  to  cover  up  their  misdeeds  and  justify  the  continued 
existence  of  their  organization. 

Such  are  the  lengths  to  which  the  Republican  party  has  been 
driven  by  its  long-indulged  greed  of  power  and  the  spoils,  and 
the  devilish  infatuation  that  its  good  behavior  during  the  war 
could  justify  its  career  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  But  its  final 
card  has  been  played.  The  cup  of  its  transgressions  is  full,  and 
its  hoarded  iniquities  have  at  last  brought  it  to  judgment  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the  incumbent  of  an  oflice  to 
which  he  was  never  elected,  and  was  finally  counted  in  upon  the 
pledge  of  his  most  intimate  and  trusted  friends  that  he  would 
turn  his  back  upon  the  very  issue  on  wliich  he  had  been  supported 
in  the  canvass.  While  vainly  striving  to  wipe  out  "  the  damnM 
spot "  in  the  record  of  liis  title,  the  villains  of  the  Louisiana  Re- 
turning Board,  by  whose  crimes  he  mounted  into  power,  are  in 
the  clutches  of  the  law  ;  and  the  Republican  statesmen  who  abet- 
ted the  foul  plot  by  their  presence  and  moral  support  are  evident- 
ly troubled  by  a  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  to  come."  He 
has  mortally  offended  the  great  leaders  who  directed  and  inspired 
his  canvass,  whom  he  is  now  striving  to  hold  at  bay,  and  has 
shamefully  mocked  the  demand  of  tlie  better  element  of  his 
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party  for  the  reform  of  administrative  abuses.  In  view  of  the 
well-drilled  cohorts  of  corruption  which  confront  him,  the  thor- 
ough reform  of  our  civil  service  wouUl  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
pr(»blcm  if  he  were  a  man  of  iron  will,  perfect  courage,  and  ab- 
>lnte  devotion  to  his  taiik.  Even  then  it  might  not  be  possible 
rithont  a  jx^pular  uprLdng  akin  to  that  which  djx)ve  the  Tammany 
thieves  from  their  strongholds*  It  certainly  cannot  be  hoped  for 
L  weak,  iiTesoliite  Executive,  holding  his  office  by  fraud, 
to  coueiliate  the  men  who  deecr\'e  no  quarter,  and  afraid 
to  look  the  situation  bravely  in  the  face.  This  has  been  demon- 
,]y  by  facts,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Mr. 
^  rician  and  intriguer  of  very  bad  repute,  is  reappoint- 
ed postmaster  at  St,  Louis.  Mr.  Stoughton  has  been  made  min- 
ister to  Rofisia,  as  a  reward,  undoubtedly,  for  his  services  in  carry- 
ing L<.niisiana  for  the  President  in  defiance  of  ''  clerical  errors," 
Tho  two  chief  crimintds  of  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board 
ive  jit  all  times  had  free  access  to  the  White  House  as  trusted 
endc^  and  are  yet  holding  their  important  positions  in  the  New 
Orleans  Costom-House,  while  imprisoned  as  criminals,  just  as  if 
Inuit  were  still  President.  Babcock  continues  to  bask  in  the 
iiishine  of  Executive  approval.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Arthur 
from  the  cuetom-honse  in  New  York,  after  great  and  inexcusable 
t?Iay,  wa*  a*  *«d  by  the  offer  to  him  of  the  Paris  consul- 

being  an  manceu\Teof  the  President  to  keep  on  both 

sidci  of  the  civil-service  question.  Mr.  Shnmons  still  holds  his 
position  in  Boston  ;  while  Mr.  Cornell  is  allowed  to  retain  his  sur- 
▼eyorship  in  New  York,  after  liis  open  defiance  of  tlie  Presi- 
daiit*s  order.  The  fonner  tools  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
have  he<  Glinted  Government  directors  of  that  company. 

The  Pix^  <'ats  tlie  office  of  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on- 

th^Main  as  a  personal  perquisite,  by  bestowing  it  upon  his  pri- 
Talo  »ecreiary.  The  offer  of  the  English  mission  to  the  Pennsyl- 
▼mtm  delegation  in  Congress  was  a  palpable  disregard  of  civil- 
lervice  reform,  as  the  President  himself  has  defined  it,  and  so 
WIS  ^'       ^        ^    '     ^  '    '      to  the  delegation  from  IIH- 

naiflf  rd  as  minister  to  Belgium. 

His  allows  hii^  Fi^»^Alwi8tant  Pofttmaster-General  to  send  out 
V  '  '  '  "  ails  to  member*  of  Congress,  to  be  filled  by 
ti  ^  of  ftucii  peiBODii  a*  tliey  may  6eo  fit  lo 
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lecommend  for  office.  Many  of  his  appointments,  like  those 
of  his  predecessor,  are  bestowed  as  rewards  for  political  ser- 
vices, while  the  pnblic  is  left  to  believe  that  he  is  still  dispensing 
his  patronage  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  np  the  Democratic 
party.  Some  of  the  newspapers  which  have  been  foremost 
in  his  defense  now  declare  that  in  the  matter  of  reform  he  has 
been  as  unstable  as  water,  and  that,  like  the  fabled  frog  in  the 
well,  he  jumps  three  feet  forward  and  faUs  back  four.  A 
man  of  hiis  mingled  obstinacy  and  irresolution,  and  so  libenJlj 
dowered  with  feebleness,  may  aggravate  existing  political  troubles, 
but  cannot  remove  them.  Should  he  surrender  himself  entirely 
to  the  old  managers,  he  will  be  more  irretrievably  disgraced  than 
he  is  already.  Should  he  continue  his  game  of  fast  and  loose,  he 
will  fare  no  better.  Should  he  now  abandon  his  temporiang 
policy  and  inaugurate  the  fight  against  roguery  which  has  been 
so.  criminally  delayed,  he  will  fail  through  the  lack  of  that 
earnest,  well-drilled,  and  united  opinion  in  his  own  party  which 
any  President  must  have  in  a  trying  situation,  and  which  results 
chiefly  from  the  belief  in  his  treachery  on  the  Southern  question. 
In  any  event  the  party  itself  is  doomed.  It  lies  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  its  apostacy,  the  helpless  victim  of  its  leaders  and 
the  spectacle  of  the  nation.  Its  race  is  run,  and  our  task  fitly 
ends  with  its  death-struggle.  The  men  who  have  led  it  into  di»- 
honor  and  shame  will  take  their  place  along  with  the  recreant 
leaders  of  the  past,  whose  political  graves  are  eloquent  with 
warnings  against  their  example ;  while  the  honest  but  misguided 
men  in  its  ranks,  profiting  by  their  mistakes,  will  find  other  tasks 
awaiting  them  in  the  political  reconstruction  which  draws  nigh. 

Gboboe  W.  Julian. 


V. 


TEE  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWS  m  AMERICA.   ' 


FIBST  ARTICLE. 

^Perbftps  the  nuMt  ramarkable  fftci,  In  the  histofj  of  modem  JodAiffln,  is  the 
•stsasUm  of  the  Jews  in  the  Uxdtod  States.**— (Milman.) 

Ii  is  wellnigb  2,500  years  since  the  prophet  Jeremiah  Bent  an 
epistle  to  his  captive  brethren  in  Babylon,  advising  them  concern- 
ing the  eooree  of  life  they  shonld  pursue.  In  that  epistle  he  ex- 
hoilB  them  to  "  build  houses  and  dwell  in  them ;  plant  gai'dens^ 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ;  take  wives,  and  give  tlieir  children  in 
marriage,  that  tliey  may  bo  increased  and  not  diminished  ;  to  Beek 
llio  peace  of  the  city,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the 
poAcc  dicrt^of  aliall  they  have  peace ! "  *  No  word  better  deserved 
t  ^  -  'Ir'd  prophetic  than  this,  for  it  anticipated  the  needs  of 
<i  Israel  for  thonsands  of  years;  nor  do  we  know  of  any 

Qttt^ranee  wliich  more  strikingly  reveals  the  freedom  of  prophetic 
thought,  Hebrew  patriotism  liad  the  power  and  depth  of  a  r©» 
ligious  passion.  The  possession  of  the  land  of  promise  was  proof 
of  the  c/)ntinuanee,  its  loss  of  the  forfeiture  of  Heaven's  favor. 
To  be  scpirated  from  its  hallowed  associations  was  like  biuiishment 
from  the  face  of  GfKl.f  In  repentance  lay  tlie  only  hope  of  the 
captive:^  of  returning  to  tlieir  beloveti  home,  and  it  appeared  a 
iKzceaBary  part  of  their  penance,  to  refuse  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality of  tht*  cotiqueror.  Tlio  over-xealoiis  among  them  fed  Uiat 
morbid  f  predictiona  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  cap- 

•**  *Vr,  JcM  II  M  rf'ix^l  the  signs  of  the  Hme»  with  greater  accnra- 
i  J  saw  tliar  ( li^  v  did  not  warrant  that  expectation.  But,  when- 
ever tluU  longed-for  event  might  liappen,  it  wtis  clear  to  him  that 
it  «lionId  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  present  duty,  or 
the  attainment  of  present  happinesg. 


*  JtrRalali  xiit.  5*7. 


I  FM.1ttii  ilU.,  xluL.  \ilil ;  1  Simiul  xxvL  10. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  counsel  of  Jeremiah  embodied 
the  three  chief  elements  of  strength  in  the  Hebrew  race,  indns- 
try,  home-life,  and  prayer.  Philipsohn  does  not  perhaps  overrata 
the  importance  of  this  message,  when  he  characterizes  it  as  the 
first  attempt  ^'  to  separate  the  religious  from  the  civil  interests  of 
the  people,  foreshadowing  a  change  which  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  much  later  times,  and  after  many  national  vicissitudes."  ♦ 

What  the  priest-prophet  did  for  his  banished  brethren  during 
the  first  captivity,  a  rabbi,  also  of  priestly  stock,  accomplished  in 
a  still  bolder  manner  during  the  second,  eight  hundred  yetn 
later.  During  these  centuries,  Palestine  had  risen  to  indepen- 
dence and  power,  but  had  also  fallen  again  to  the  old  ruin,  and 
her  children  dwelt  as  before  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  The 
grave  problem  was  once  more  presented.  How  far  shall  aUegiance 
to  the  national  cause  extend?  This  time,  however,  it  was  not  the 
land,  but  the  law,  in  which  the  love  of  the  Israelite  centred. 
The  law  had  become  his  true  home,  the  consecrated  ground  on 
which  he  stood,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Holy.  It  over 
shadowed  the  golden  gates  and  fretted  domes  of  the  temple.  Its 
study  more  than  compensated  for  the  silenced  songs  of  the  Le- 
vites,  and  the  lost  sacrifices  of  the  priests.  The  academies,  both 
in  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  where  the  flower  of  Hebrew  youth? 
sat  at  the  feet  of  renowned  masters;  the  synagogues,  thronged 
daily  with  devout  worshipers,  who  "drank  in  with  thirst"  the 
words  of  those  who  "  preached  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  threw 
into  the  backgroimd  the  vanished  glories  of  Zion.  Oenerations 
of  learned  men  had  expanded  the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
such  vast  proportions  that  they  completely  covered  the  life  of 
the  faithful  from  the  cradle  to  tlie  grave.  Collisions  with  the 
civil  institutions  were  inevitable  the  moment  they  stepped  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine.  Many  changes  had  also  passed  over  the 
scene  where  the  first  exiles  received  Jeremiah^s  message ;  thej 
had  led  up  to  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  throne ;  and  its  occn- 
pant,  from  the  yea^  c.  e.  238.  Shabur  I.  was  not  less  friendlj 
toward  the  Jews  than  his  predecessor  Cyras  had  been.  But  the 
jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  rabbis  in  civil  and  penal,  as  well  u 
in  purely  religious  matters,  resulted  in  a  self-imposed  exclusion 
from  the  benefits  of  a  just  government,  which  could  not  fail  to 
•^'Blbdwerk,"  inheo. 
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be  in  the  end  dii?astToizs,  Mar  Sarnuel,*  the  most  eminent  civil 
jurist  of  a  time  rich  in  legal  erudition,  and  renowned  as  a  physi- 
ciaii  and  ;wtronomer,  resembled  Jeremiah  in  the  clear  pereeptiou 
of  what  the  hour  demanded.  In  the  very  teeth  of  all  tradition 
he  enunciated  the  guiding  principle,  that  "  in  all  civil  matters 
what  IS  hiw  for  the  land  of  liis  sojourn  shall  also  be,  henceforth, 
law  for  the  Jew.  The  authority  of  a  Gentile  govermnent  was 
t\ivLs  formally  recognized,  and  submission  to  its  decrees  invested 
ulth  ilio  sanction  of  religion.  Samuel's  example  giive  force  to 
hifi  teaeliing ;  liis  intercourse  with  learned  Magians  was  intimate, 
3ind  his  influence  at  court  so  great  that  he  was  surnamed  *'  the 
Jewish  King  Shabur." 

like  all  reforms,  this  one  met  with  strenuous  opposition. 
Tlic  hope  of  restoration  was  yet  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews. 
An  heroic  race  is  not  easily  i-econciled  to  permanent  defeat,  and 
Mar  Samuers  concession  seemed  to  admit  it.  With  the  glorioos 
•  deedsi  of  the  unfortunate  defenders  of  their  country  fresh  on 
their  memory,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Jews,  during  the 
firsit  centuries  after  the  Koman  conquest,  joining  in  insurrection- 
ary movements  that  promised  to  restore  their  lost  independence. 
Aft  time  wore  on,  however,  the  expectation  waned ;  the  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Land  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 
lieligioua  hope,  and  became  an  article  of  creed,  rather  than  an  in- 
centive to  warlike  action.  Generations  arose,  in  whom  com- 
munity of  language,  custom,  and  practicid  interests,  produced  an 
..♦i;,.;^y  ^yjtij  t(j^,  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  against  which 
Id  traditions  were  powerless.  Time  and  circumstances  thus 
p«ivi»d  tlie  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
Babyionian  maiitcr.  By  it  the  Jews  have  ever  since  been  gov- 
Wn^  in  their  relations  with  the  Gentile  world ;  and,  wherever 
goTemmentti  accepted  it  in  good  faith,  the  Jews  proved  a  source 
of  *ti^ngth,  wealth,  and  intellectual  activity ;  at  certain  periods 
tbcsse  ** blind  men *'  have  been  the  torchbearers  of  science  and 
philoriophy.  The  greatest  rulers  known  in  history,  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander tJic  Great,  CsBitarf  (^liarlemagne,  Abdul- Rahman  of  Moham- 
medan and  Alfonso  of  Christian  Spiun ;  Frederick  II.,  the  llo- 
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henstanf en ;  Cromwell,  Joeeph  II.,  and  Napoleon  L,  have  follj 
acknowledged  their  services. 

These  names  are,  however,  bnt  isolated  stars  in  tho  long  niglit 
through  which  the  Jews  have  passed.  Their  offer  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  was  scorned,  and  the  world's  motto  became, 
"  What  is  law  for  everybody  is  none  for  the  Jew."  That  which 
bore  tho  name  of  law  was  but  a  contrivance  for  his  destruction. 
Society  declared  war  against  him,  and  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  fight  for  his  life  as  best  he  could.  One  by  one  die  avenues  to 
the  learned  professions,  and  even  to  the  ordinary  handicnfts, 
were  closed  against  him.  His  favorite  occupation,  agriculture, 
certain  branches  of  which  he  at  one  time  monopolized,  was  fo^ 
cibly  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  thus  driven  to  his  last  citadel 
— ^trade.  From  it  the  crudest  legislation  could  not  drive  him,  for 
he  could  not  be  robbed  of  the  superior  skill  which  he  graduaUy 
acquired.  The  trading  proclivities  have  ceased  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  not  only  because  they  were  the  natural  result 
of  tho  treatment  he  received,  but  because  the  civilizing  power  of 
trade  is  better  understood. 

Tlie  Hebrew  that  followed  the  blood-stained  footsteps  of  the 
Boman  legions  into  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and  along  the  Bhine,* 
reclaimed  the  devastated  fields,  helped  to  establish  colonies,  and, 
by  buying  and  selling  the  captive  men  and  women,  saved  them 
from  the  sword  to  which,  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  put 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  strength  of  Cliristendom  was  con- 
sumed in  the  crusades,  and  in  hereditary  feuds,  the  presence  of  a 
class  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  was  a  benefit ;  it  saved  society 
from  sinking  deeper  into  the  barbarism  into  which  the  vaunted 
ago  of  chivalry  threw  the  nations  of  Europe,  f  Historians  expre^ 
surprise  tliat,  despite  the  most  stringent  laws  of  exclusion,  and 
the  frequent  spoliations,  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  remained 

*  Jewish  Bcttlcments  in  those  rcgioiu  of  Europe  date  baek  to  the  pre^ChristiiB 
period. 

t  "  The  loss  of  gold  and  silrer  which  disappoarcd  with  the  Jews  from  Spain  wevld 
have  been  replaced  before  long  bj  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  America; 
bat  the  \i)»s  of  industry  was  irreparable  in  a  country  where  pride  and  indolence  pro* 
scribed  all  such  pursuits  as  base  and  sordid,  and  where  the  richest  bodj,  the  Cbnrchv 
contributed  nothing,  eitlier  directly,  or  by  tho  improrement  of  the  land,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  sute.  With  the  Moors  and  tho  Jews  vanished  aU  tht  rich  cnltiTilioa  ef 
the  soil,  and  all  internal  and  external  coomiercc  **  (Milman). 
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lie  mastera  cif  the  tnarte,  and  the  controllerB  of  the  financeB  of 
world*  There  is,  however,  nothing  wonderful  in  all  this.  If 
11  the  world  was  hostile  to  the  Jew,  Nature,  at  least,  w^as  not  8o. 
To  his  versatility,  his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  wants  of  the  diffei-ent  crotintrieH,  he  wa-s  solely  indebted  for 
\m  dominion  over  the  market  and  the  exchange.  His  money 
could,  of  coursej  be  taken  from  liim  by  violence,  but  he  knew  the 
pntvnt  chann  of  luring  it  back.  His  crude  and  superstitious 
entiiiiies  ascribed  it  to  the  devil,  but  to  us  it  is  no  more  miracu- 
lous or  wicked  than  the  atti'action  of  the  magnet.  All  the  laws 
which  proliil>it4?d  the  Jews  from  holding  fiscal  offices  were  null  and 
pid  practically,  since  he  was  the  only  financier  that  could  fill  the 
apty  coffers  of  the  state ;  in  like  manner  the  thunders  of  the 
hiuch  were  as  nothing  when  they  pretended  to  banish  the  He- 
aw  physician  from  the  sick-chamber  of  the  Chi'istian,  Life  and 
are  dear  to  pope  and  king  as  well  as  to  other  mortals,  and, 
If  Hebrew  skill  can  save  the  body,  the  Church  must  condone  the 
sin  of  accepting  the  help  of  a  heretic.  Europe,  in  forcing  the 
Jew  into  trade,  created  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  master  of  the 
tnation.  lie  was  compelled,  it  is  tnie,  to  hide  his  weapon  under 
be  rags  of  apparent  poverty,  and  to  fissume  the  air  of  ImmOity ; 
5r  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  ti:ading  and  money-lending,  if 
^  among  a  populntion  taught  to  look  upon  cheating  the 
I  wful  before  man,  and  meritorious  befom  God,  should  pro- 
duce certain  demoralizing  effects.  What  is  remarkable,  however, 
■  iH  :  that  a  race,  whose  life  was  one  continuous  stmggle,  w^ho 
'  chased  from  land  to  land,  who  bore  a  load  of  oblutpiy  which 
might  well  unman  the  stoutest  hearts,  should  have  continued 
their  intellectual  and  literary  pursuits  without  an  interruption. 
Ib  it  not  amazing  that,  among  a  people  thus  conditioned,  should 
be  foimd  at  all  times  men  of  commanding  intellect,  wlio  gathered 
nd  them  throngs  of  eager  di8<^iples :  poets,  who  eung  their 
r\N^8  and  their  hopes  in  the  lofty  stiuins  of  David  and  Isaiah, 
chers  of  a  morality,  which  needs  shun  no  comparison  with  that 
ail  ''  im;  thinkers,  who  pondered  over  the  last  problems 
ni"  ^  itis ;  mystics,  who  soared  aloft  on  the  wings  of  spec- 
iitire  imagination ;  jurists,  who  expounded  and  elaborated  the 
iOoded  of  the  Babyl- i  '  i demies  ;  historians,  who  chron- 


the  Bufferings  of  tl 


and  the  shame  of  their  mur- 
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derers  ?  This  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  Isid*» 
genius  and  iBrael's  faith. 

Disraeli  speaks  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a  people  ^thit 
persists  in  celebrating  their  vintage,  although  they  have  no  frnitt 
to  gather ; "  but  it  pales  before  the  sublimer  courage  which  dung 
to  and  cultivated  the  intellectual  vineyards  of  Israel,*  when  detth, 
in  its  most  hideous  forms,  waited  at  the  gate,  when  the  oolj 
increase  was — ^tears ;  and  when,  instead  of  the  merry  songs  of  the 
gleaners,  were  heard  the  groanings  of  the  tortured  and  the  sigk 
of  the  dying.  The  mere  existence  of  the  Jew  to  this  day  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  miracle ;  then  what  shall  we  say  in  presence  of  the 
fact  tliat  he  preserved  his  intellectual  life,  and  continued  its 
expression  in  a  literature  as  abundant  as  that  of  any  people  f  Of 
the  mind  of  Israel  it  is  more  true  than  of  his  body :  "  THien  thou 
passeth  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the 
rivers,  and  they  shall  not  overflow  thee;  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee."  f 

Freedom  alone  can  be  just  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead. 
Now  that  history  has  ceased  to  be  the  handmaid  of  Church  or 
state,  and  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  gained  a  conscience  of  her  own, 
tlie  veil  is  lifted,  behind  which  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to 
science  in  the  middle  ages  lay  hidden.  When  eminent  scientists 
like  Draper  %  and  Schleiden,  §  yielding  simply  to  the  force  of  facts, 
offer  this  generous  tribute  of  recognition  to  the  long-despl^ed 
race;  when  liigh  dignitaries  of  the  Clmrch,  as  Milman,  all  hi$ 
strongly-marked  Christain  leanings  notwitlistanding,  have  learned 
to  tell  the  tale  of  IsraeFs  wanderings  and  workings  with  such  a 
strong  desire  for  fairness  and  impartiality ;  and  when  Hebrew 
literature  has  found  her  own  spokesmen,  whose  marvelous  labore 
within  this  century  have  conquered  for  her,  at  last,  tliat  place  in 
the  world  of  letters  which  is  her  due — we  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  day  of  justice  has  dawned,  and  that,  by  its  light,  the 
past  will  be  fully  vindicated. 

*  Kercm  (vinejard),  and  Eshkol  (grape),  the  latter  an  alUtenUon  to  aeAofo, 
f arorito  terms  of  the  rabbis  for  the  aMemblicfl  of  tho  learned. 
f  Isaiah  xliii.  2. 

X  *'  History  of  the  Intellcctoal  Derelopment  of  Europe,"  toI.  i.,  p.  8S1,  cf  mq, 
§  In  hill  paper  on  the  **  ContributioDB  of  tho  Jewa  to  Sde&oe.'* 
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Bat  wliat  of  the  present?  This  nineteenth  century  has 
^-  threat  changes  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  has 
affected  the  social  position  and  the  religious  life  of  the 
and  the  question  arises,  whether,  under  the  influence  of  these 
lliey  have  lost  any  of  those  qualities  which  were  tho 
causes  of  their  preservation.  Their  more  recent  settle- 
t  in  this  country  affords,  probably,  the  most  instructive  phase 
tlic  niodeni  development  of  Jewish  history.  It  fell  within  tho 
tiieiHory  of  the  Uving  generation,  wa^s  rapid  hi  its  progress,  and  is 
full  of  promise  of  much  larger  results  in  the  future.  Here  the 
-  'St  measure  of  individual  liberty  he  has  ever  enjoyed  awaited 
iobrcw  immigrants,  who,  in  not  a  few  instances,  c^iue  right 
from  under  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Many  were  strangers  to  tho 
,  the  habits,  tlie  peculiar  forms,  and  tlie  conditions  of  the 
id  the  industries  of  the  country.  They  had,  therefore,  to 
l>nild  tip  their  position  from  tlxe  very  foundation.  It  is  the 
ject  of  this  paper  to  give  an  account  of  their  labors,  and  the 
they  made  of  their  opportunities. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  num- 
*  ^  --1*  lites  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  have  been  formed 
_  :  [  the  way  from  250,000  to  1,000,000 ;  that  tlie  latter  is 
mn  cnonnous  exaggeration  is  evident  from  the  religiouB  statistica 
of  *^  *^*rial  census  of  1870 ;  its  figures  make  it  hardly  safe  to  go 
b*  I  ',000,    But  meiins  have  recently  been  devised  tliat  prom- 

ifio  to  put  an  end  to  all  mere  conjecture.  At  the  Convention  of 
the  Board  of  Pelegates  of  American  Israelites,  in  1870,  a  com- 
inittee  waa  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistic^  in 
c*>njnnctton  with  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
tho  latter  being  chiefly  a  Westem  org-aiiization»  Tliis  wfia  to  be 
^lecompliBhed  by  direct  inquiries  at  all  places  where  Jews  were 

|>wii  or  supposed  to  have  settled.  At  last  year's  convention, 
J  ^^,  .T  !  ,!*..  *v  I  !_.^,^jj  ^£  ^j^^  committee,  Mr.  Ilackenburg, 
PL  ;  1  lis  first  rep>rt.     It  compri^xl  retumg 

m  174  c/mgregations  and  157  benevolent  institutions  and  soci- 
1^  Thi  '  -  ver,  drK»s  not  cover  the  wl  '  nnd,  the  C4>m- 
HI  \y^^  '  out  blanks  to  300  congr  With  s-une 

.  however,  the  most  important  bodies  have  respondedj 

Kifr  fr.  tul-f  tb    ^^-  -  s  (kf  the  r '  '\A  a  basis  for  calcu- 

n,     Fr^iii  tiiL  ^iai .  taintnl,  a  making  ample  al- 
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lowance  for  the  places  jet  to  be  heard  from,  the  committee  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  nnmber  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  can- 
not exceed  250,000.  The  reason  for  the  extravagant  nnmbers  im- 
allj  mentioned  is  to  be  f oond  in  the  fact  that  the  IsraeliteB,  being 
principally  engaged  in  trade  and  mannfactnrea,  are  bronght  more 
prominently  before  the  public  than  their  actual  nnmbers  would 
seem  to  warrant.  They  collect,  moreover,  at  the  laiger  centres  of 
conunerce ;  and,  because  there  are  some  50,000  in  this  dty,  peopk 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  equally  numerous  in  all  parti 
of  the  Union.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact  that  many  citiei 
have  no  Jewish  popidation,  and  many  others  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant one.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  imder-estimation,  let  us  make  a 
further  addition  of  50,000  to  the  figures  obtained  by  the  board, 
and  thus  safely  accept  300,000  as  the  number  of  Israelites  in  the 
United  States. 

The  census  of  1850  placed  the  number  of  Jews  in  il»  United 
States  at  15,000.  This,  however,  was  but  approximate.  The  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  have  to  contend  even  nowadays,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  exact  figures,  must  have  been  much  greater  at  that 
time ;  for  then  the  immigrants  wero  not  in  a  position  to  oifpniie 
themselves  into  communities  and  societies.  Admitting,  then,  the 
estimate  to  have  been  too  low,  it  proves  that  their  number  cannot 
have  been  very  large.  The  strong  tide  of  immigration,  therefore, 
set  in  from  the  year  1850,  an  assumption  corroborated  by  the  old- 
est Hebrew  settlers.  If  we  further  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
immigration  in  general,  and  consequently  that  of  Jews  also,  has  ma- 
terially decrciiscd  during  the  last  throe,  years,  and  that  the  losses 
caused  by  the  protracted  depression  of  business,  and  depreciation 
of  real  estate  and  other  investments,  fell  with  particular  severity 
upon  that  part  of  the  community,  whose  prosperity  depends  so 
largely  on  commerce,  and  that,  tliereforo,  the  creation  of  new 
institutiims  became  all  but  impossible,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  by  far  largest  portion  of  what  has  been  adiieved  by 
the  Isnielites  of  this  country  is  tlie  work  of  one-quarter  qf  a 
century. 

The  extent  of  that  work  will  appear  from  the  foDow. 
ing: 

The  census  returns  of  1870  show  the  increase  of  associated  ef- 
forts for  roligious  and  charitable  ends  in  this  table : 
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TKAfiS. 


Cturchet, 


I860,. 


11 
1C3 


Property. 


1418,600 
1,1 36,800 
6,156,S$4 


These  immberB  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as  wholly  cor- 
itjct;  for  tlie  committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  found  the 
Btmiber  of  congregations  to  be  300,  and  that  of  institntions  and 
iocialtes  157,  in  all  457  organizations,  an  augmentation  which  the 
fi*- v«>n  jears  tliat  have  elapsed  since  the  census  was  taken  are  insuf- 
ii  to  account  for.  The  total  membership,  taken  from  th© 
ct>mimttees  returns,  so  far  as  received,  is  11,507,  and  the  value  of 
f*1ii-n>h  and  other  prt:>perty  amounts  to  $5,897,4^^>0.  The  com- 
\  returns  will  probably  show  tlie  membership  to  be  about 
i  lid  the  value  of  property  not  far  from  $8,000,000. 

.  .Li^  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Jews  fourteen  pub- 
lic imtitutions,  some  of  wliich  are  not  sectarian  in  tlieir  benefits. 
:  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York;  Jewish  Hospi- 
J     .  ,  _    iladelphia;  Hebrew  Hospital,  Baltimore ;  Jewish  Hospi- 
Ul^  Cincinnati ;  Tonro  Infirmary,  New  Orleans ;  Hebrew  Orphan 
A^ylum^  New  York ;  Jewish  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum, 
T*!itladelptua;  Benai  Berith  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland ;  Orphan 
un,  Baltimore ;  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco ;  Widows' 
I     Jluuie  iii  '  in  Asylum,  New  Orleans ;    Home  for  Aged  and 

I     Inlinn  11       _     ,  New  York;  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
I     Infirm,  connected  with  Jewish  Hospital,  Philadelphia,* 
I  AU  ihoisc  institutions  are  entirely  disconnected  from  tlie  con- 

I  gregatioDS,  and  are  Rui)ported  by  Jews  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
I  including  many  who  are  outside  of  all  congregational  conuec- 
h^in«*     1^  '-  by  no  means  represent  the  care  taken 

^■f  the  p»  '  are  numerous  societies  devoted  to  that 

object  all  over  the  land,  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  help- 
fnliioai^    Those  V*  find  Ik  I  v<> 

IcDt  mtodationfl  1 1  is  not  a;  ri, 

whem  even  a  handful  of  Israeliton  dwell,  that  haa  not  its  charitar 

*  IVoQi  lh«  rifipqrt 
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ble  society.  The  united  Hebrew  charities  of  New  York,  admin- 
blj  organized,  expend  $40,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  There  are  special  societies  for  clothing  them,  for  provid- 
ing  fuel,  for  attending  to  women  in  confinement,  for  the  free 
burial  of  the  dead,  etc.,  besides  numerous  others  of  laiger  or 
smaller  dimensions. 

On  a  recent  occasion  Mayor  Ely  made  the  following  statement : 

^'I  recently  read  the  following  item  in  the  Irish-Ameriean^  a 
Catholic  paper  published  iu  this  city :  '  The  Jews  form  ten  per  cent. 
of  our  population,  and  contribute  less  than  one  per  cent,  to  the 
criminal  classes.'  I  took  upon  myself  the  trouble  to  ioTestigate 
this  matter,  and  called  on  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Oor- 
rection,  and  there  found  some  startling  statistics,  which  I  am  happj 
to  read  to  you. 

''In  the  Bellevue  Hospital  there  are  895  patients,  and  only  1 
Jew ;  Charity  Hospital,  945  patients,  5  Jews ;  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, 601  patients,  no  Jews  ;  Nursery,  1,017  inmates,  no  Jews ; 
Hart's  Island  Hospital,  383  patients,  no  Jews  ;  City  Prison,  485 
prisoners,  8  Jews ;  Workhouse,  1,178  inmates,  7  Jews ;  Peniien- 
tiary,  1,110  prisoners,  12  Jews  ;  Almshouse,  1,437  paupers,  and  no 
Jews.  So  you  see  by  these  statistics  that  out  of  over  8,000  per- 
sons there  ai:e  only  33  Jews.  This  is  very  creditable  both  to  your- 
selves and  your  organizations,  and  I  hope  your  charity  and  generos- 
ity are  not  exhausted." 

Beyond  the  support  which  the  law  secures  to  the  larger 
benevolent  organizations,  such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  etc,  they 
receive  no  assistance  in  that  great  work  beyond  some  free-will 
gifts  of  individuals.  These  are  considerable  when  contingencies 
arise  which  necessitate  an  appeal  to  the  public  at  large,  such  as 
fairs ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  burdens  are  cheerfully  borne  by 
tlie  Israelites  themselves. 

Provident  societies,  too,  abound.  We  must  mention  here  the 
Jewish  orders,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  in 
another  connection.     They  are : 

1.  Independent  Order  of  Benai  Berith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant), 
with  7  grand  lodges,  271  lodges,  and  20,000  members ;  $160,500 
was  paid  by  this  order,  in  1875,  for  sick  and  endowment  benefits, 
and  it  held  in  January,  1876,  $535,700  in  cash  or  investments. 

2.  Independent  Order  of  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  with  2  grand 
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lodges,  86  lodges,  8,004  members.  It  paid^  in  1875,  $59,500  for 
dck  and  endowment  benefits,  and  bad,  January,  1876,  $58,850 
on  tiand* 

3.  Order  Keeber  bHcI  Barzel  (Bond  of  Iron)  bas  5  grand 
lodges,  153  lodges,  and  10,000  raerabers. 

4.  Irnproveil  Order  of  Free  Sons  of  Israel  bas  1  grand  lodge, 
lodges,  and  2,(»32  menibers.     It  paid,  in  1876,  $19,500,  and 

lolds  $23,500  on  hand- 

These  organizations  presuppose,  of  course,  coneiderable  proe- 
pcrity  among  their  suppc^rters ;  for,  without  the  command  of  tlie 
means^  the  best  intentiun*^  would  have  remained  barren  of  reeailta, 
A  prosperous  class  the  I^melites  of  this  country,  no  doubt,  are ; 
Imt  we  deem  it  right  to  remind  the  reader  of  two  things  in  refer- 
ence to  that  part  of  our  subject :  first,  the  proportion  of  the 
middle  class  and  of  the  actually  poor  is  much  larger  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  The  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  for  their 
relief  abundantly  proves  this.  By  fai*  the  largest  numbers  of 
families  and  individuals,  who  are  daily  struggling  for  the  neces- 
«ilie«  of  life,  come  from  the  dominions  of  the  czar;  happy  those 
who  escape  from  that  grinding  tyranny  1  But  their  chancer  for 
competing  hero  with  the  more  favored  kboring^dasses  are  of  tlie 
denderest.  The  cruel  oppression  whieh  the  "  paternal "  govern- 
ment of  the  Muivco^nte  exercises  on  tlie  two  millions  of  its  He- 
brew subjects  burilens  the  acquirement  of  a  handicraft  with  al- 
mtys^  insujMirable  difiiculties,  and  makes  its  practice  precarious 
and  nnrcumnerative ;  it  has,  besides,  perpetuated  a  form  of  or- 
thodox Jndaifim  happily  unknown  anywhere  else.  Even  in 
Oriental  oouiitrieit,  where  tlic  Jew  hiis  lapsed  into  the  same  state 
iif  ■  -  "'  *  -  lion  that  prevails  around  him.,  such  rigid  pro- 
»►.  »r  knowledge,  siieb  fanatical  opjxisition  to  any, 

even  the  slightest,  departure  from  established  usage,  is  unknown. 
Beligion  ii^  par*imimrit ;  she  dictates  every  step  of  the  Jew  of 
Poland  and  Rutisia,  and  hohls  exclusive  possession  of  bis  mind. 
Gifted  bf^'ond  the  common  mciisnre  of  a  gifted  race,  acnte  and 
nbtile  in  intellect,  vivid  in  imagination,  and  intensely  Oriental 
In  ferror  antl  entliutiia^m,  he  Iklh  niij<ed  nd^binical  Judaism  to  a 
pondon  of  command  such  as  it  never  before  possessed,  and  onu 
wbieh  is  probably  nnsurpassed  by  any  chnrch  or  creed.  To  it 
llono  are  devoted  (he  days  and  niglitii  of  the  scholar,  the  ambi* 
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tion  of  those  eager  for  renown,  the  homage  of  wealth,  and  the 
devotion  of  every  pions  heart.  This  is  not  unnatural  either,  for 
it  is  the  only  domain  in  which  the  Jew  can  save  his  manhood, 
assert  liis  freedom,  employ  his  faculties,  escape  the  iron  grasp  of 
the  minions  of  oppression,  and  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  hia  soul 
The  talo  of  the  woes  of  these  millions  of  sufferers  deserves  to  be 
told  to  the  American  people  more  folly  than  this  article  alloisir 
and  pondered  by  them,  before  they  hail  the  victories  of  the  Rus- 
sian anns,  and  rejoice  in  the  threatened  extinction  of  Turkey,  a 
land  which  in  the  matter  of  liberty  and  toleration  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  far  in  advance  of  her  northern  foe. 

From  tliose  regions  of  Cimmerian  darkness  come  most  of  the 
poorest  immigrants.  The  difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  wit 
here  are,  we  venture  to  say,  formidable  beyond  those  of  any  other 
class  they  have  to  contend  with.  "With  no  education,  in  the 
adopted  sense  of  the  word,  often  unbred  to  any  handicraft,  and 
almost  always  accompanied  by  wife  and  diildren ;  hampered  in 
so  many  ways  by  his  scrupulous  attention  to  religious  ceremo- 
nials ;  without  means  to  push  his  way  in  this  New  World,  it  is  a 
marvel  that  he  should  be  able  to  subsist  at  all.  Yet,  he  does  lire, 
never  yields  to  drunkenness  or  sinks  to  pauiKjrism,  and  preservec 
his  domestic  virtues.  Not  a  few  of  this  class  rise  to  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  even  to  affluence.  The  "  Polish  Jew  ■ '  may  be  a 
welcome  object  of  sport  to  the  pcnny-a-liner ;  he  must  appear  some- 
thing very  diflferent  to  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful,  candid,  and  mii- 
pathetic  ol>servcr.  That  he  is  no  burden  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  is  due  to  the  sterling  qualities  he  possesses,  to  the 
thoronglily  i)ractical  and  domestic  character  of  his  religion,  and 
to  the  sympathy  he  finds  here,  as  everywhere,  at  the  liand  of  hi* 
brethren. 

Another  i)opular  superstition  with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of 
tlie  Jews  ought  to  be  mentionetl.  Tlie  impression  prevails  thit 
they  obtain  riches  with  the  facility  of  a  genius — that  they  need 
only  ai)i)ear  on  the  scene  to  attract  to  themselves,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
wealth  of  nations.  Because  of  his  proverbial  thriftiness,  and  l»e- 
cauH3  of  the  i)n)minence,  in  the  exchanges  and  marts  of  the  world, 
of  some  Jewish  firms,  it  is  supposed  that  he  needs  only  to  will  it, 
and  treasures  will  flow  into  his  coffers,  without  any  equivalent  in 
toil,  selfKlenial,  and  risks  of  life  or  capital    Nothing  can  be  fu^ 
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ar  from  the  truth*  If  there  be  any  genius  in  his  suceesB,  it  is  the 
Biiius  for  patience,  courage^  diligence,  economy,  and  consecration 
earnings  to  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  his  family.  Proejierity 
not  come  to  the  Jew  any  more  than  it  comes  to  other  people^ 
^v  '  L  rry  says  reading  and  writing  come,  "  by  natnre."  If  the 
Ice<i  possess  superior  mercantile  and  economical  qualities^ 
By  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  them.  It  is  true  that  some  were 
^me  to  the  front  ranks  by  the  tidal-wave  of  lucky  epccnlation. 
Jtiite  as  many,  however,  have  been  swept  away  and  out  of  sight 
fcy  the  retreating  tide.  Those  whose  fortunes  rest  on  a  solid  basis 
ive  secured  it  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  with  downright 
bard  work,  rigid  economy,  severe  self-denial,  and  resistance  to 
the  spirit  of  wild  speculation  that  seized  America  after  the  war. 
t  is,  the  Jew  lum  no  talent  for  what  the  Germans  call 
'  ffjkeit*  he  seldom  understands  the  art  of  taking  things 
iy."*^  Seriousness  is,  in  our  day,  as  Matthew  Arnold  found  it 
be  in  ancient  times,  the  ground-note  of  his  temperament. 
tenee  the  fervor  of  his  language,  the  hveliness  of  his  gestures, 
lie  warnith  of  his  partisanship,  and  his  stubbornness.  Joy  and 
5rrow,  liope  and  fear,  success  and  defeat,  touch  him  to  the  quick, 
is  laughter  and  his  lament  are  loud  and  demonstrative,  because 
Ins  heart  leaps  with  joy  or  sinks  with  giief.  He  is  stiQ  the  man 
of  the  Psalms,  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentar 
tions ;  aiul,  as  in  former  days,  so  also  at  the  present  time,  he  is, 
on  that  account,  an  enigma  to  his  observers. 

Wlien,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  current  of  Hebrew  immi- 
ition  set  in  stn:*ngly,  vvliat  encouragement  did  it  find?    Be- 
'  yond  freedom  to  use  his  brains  and  Ids  arms  (and  we  have  no  de- 
-^  to  underrate  these  primary  conditions  of  success),  very  little 
.  ni.     Only  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union  had  He- 
brew families  re-sided  long  enough  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
recognized  position,  both  social  and  commercial.     Prejudice,  if  it 
existed*  was  silent  in  the  presence  of  families  who  were  favorably 
known  to  their  surroundings,  and  who  bore  themselves  in  thei^ 
social  iutercourse  after  the  manner  of  polite  American  society. 


•  The  poet  Ilcmc  trt<Kl  tbc  experiment:  how  miflerably  be  faUed, ercryhody knows. 
II*  dtd  not  quit  this  life  before  he  bad  repented  of  his  "  Hellenic  proclintics^'*  and 
rtftanul  in  btfii9<;If  us  much  of  the  old  '^Hebrew  acriouiiieBa "  a^  he  wis  oapabb  of 
wmid  the  ^od  of  &  ehaticred  life. 
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They  had  grown  np  with  the  republic,  shared  her  f ortuneSy  fought 
in  her  ranks,  and  contributed,  after  the  measure  of  their  power,  to 
the  consolidation  of  her  institutions.  It  was  different  with  the 
later  settlers,  who  were  unused  to  their  surroundings,  and  too 
scantily  provided  with  the  means  that  command  respect  in  me^ 
cantile  circles.  They  encountered  distrust,  and  not  seldom  ha- 
miliating  treatment.  They  soon  quitted  the  centres  of  trade,  and 
were  scattered  over  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  union.  There  the 
Jew  had  not  been  known  before,  except  by  name,  and  through 
the  medium  of  Christian  theology ;  and  the  picture  drawn  of  him 
by  ecclesiastical  hands  has  never  been  such  as  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, or  even  to  secure  humane,  not  to  say  polite,  treatment. 

Suspicion  and  contempt  met  him  at  every  step,  and  forced 
him  not  seldom,  to  hide  his  origin  and  to  bury  his  faith  in  his 
bosom.  Unless  he  did  that,  he  could  not  ply  his  trade,  nay, 
would  be  refused  shelter  and  food.  On  this  free  soil  he  wa£ 
often  obliged  to  perform  the  rites  of  his  religion  and  offer  his 
prayers  behind  locked  doors.  It  was  not  until  personal  contact 
had  proved  him  to  be  a  man,  that  he  could  safely  avow  himself  i 
Jew.  Kor  had  he,  in  his  wide  wanderings,  the  support  which 
his  competitors  found  everywhere  in  their  organized  chnrchee: 
as  no  such  as  yet  existed  for  him.  He  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  in  every  respect,  and  in  sickness  and  death,  which  he 
faced  often  enough  in  traveling  over  the  prairies,  or  camping  in 
the  swamps,  or  venturing  into  the  neighborhood  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers. The  consolations  of  religion  must  have  failed  him,  unlos 
he  could  draw  them  from  his  own  heart. 

He  had,  however,  been  nerved  and  equipped  for  the  battle 
by  the  severe  school  tlirough  which  his  fathers  and  himself  had 
passed.  He  had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  world,  expected  no 
favors,  and  was,  therefore,  not  liable  to  be  much  disappointeJ 
when  he  found  the  old  prejudice  still  confronting  him.  Hard 
work  and  self-denial  were  his  wont.  Besides,  liis  family  affec- 
tions, deep,  holy,  permanent,  were  his  guardian  angels,  to  save  bis 
feet  from  falling.  The  father,  who  sought  here  relief  from  the 
vexations  of  oppressive  rule,  kept  the  remembrance  of  wife  and 
children  consUmtly  in  mind,  and  deep  down  in  his  bosom.  The 
prospect  of  being  reunited  with  them  was  the  vision  of  bis  hope, 
which  nerved  his  arm  and  sustained  his  courage ;  the  young  wiap 
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who  came  here  in  search  of  a  better  future  than  his  home  offered 
him,  knew  of  no  higher  ambition  than  tu  become  the  benefactor 
of  Ins  kindred-  The  more  he  learned  to  love  his  new  home,  the 
more  intense  grew  his  yearning  for  his  dear  ones  to  share  bis 
liaiiptneBg^ 

But  it  would  be  wrong,  indeed,  to  ignore  the  large  share 
\\  the  peculiar  character  of  his  religion  had  in  the  successful 
can.er  of  the  Israelite.  It  had  become  the  religion  of  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  symbolized  in  the  word  of  the  rabbi.  The  Shechina  * 
6tt\-s:  ^I  went  with  you  into  Egypt;  I  came  with  yuu  into 
'^  -  promised  land;  and  I  shaU  go  with  you  into  the  new  cap- 
'■r  Community  of  worship,  of  study,  and  of  charitable 
are,  indeed,  highly  valued ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  indie- 
|n.  M.-^ble  to  Hebrew  piety.  Over-abundant  as  is  the  Jewish  cere- 
nioiual,  it  needs  nowhere  the  consecrating  power  of  the  priest, 
or  the  hallowed  atmospheres  of  the  church.  A  prayer^  a  ritual,  if 
atJy  performed  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances,  carries  its 
sanctity  in  iti^elf.  Tlie  devotiomil  intention  and  knowledge  of  its 
iieq[iiireiiient£ — the«?e  form,  in  Pharisaic  doctrine,  tlie  sole  condi- 
tiocis  of  acceptAuc^e  on  high.  Nothing  more  is  needed.  This 
«!iiiaticip:it]on  of  Judaism  from  the  dominion  of  the  priesthood 
mid  local  preeminence  is  the  great  achievement  of  Phari^eism, 
a  tyitem  m  yet  little  understood  by  the  Cliristian,  although  the 
ohief  apostle  avowed  himself  to  have  been  reared  under  its  influ- 


■^ 


The  two  features  of  the  system  which  deserve  consideration 
here  are,  what  I  will  c'jill  jwtiveness  in  religious  practices,  and  sonnd- 
I1Q66  of  ethical  teachings.  The  main  question  with  the  Jew,  of 
all  limea,  has  been  the  tiame  that  the  rich  young  man  of  the  New 
Tcfttainent  proposed.  *^  Wliat  more  must  I  do  t "'  The  huge  tomes 
into  which  mbbinical  Judaism  culminated  are  all  directions  for 
what  i.*  to  bt?  done  or  avoided.  Mawkish  eentiraentalism  and 
r.ijrunjofl  oontemplativeness,  that  disdain  common  duties,  find  no 
0ouri8liment  or  support  in  rabbiniciJ  theology.  No  indolt^nt  man 
can  be  pious  after  the  heart  of  the  rahbis;  and  divines  have 
gmvely  defended  the  onerous  exactions  of  the  traditional  law  on 
the  icoro  of  their  being  a  corrective  against  the  comiptiona  of 
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idleness.    No  farther  argmnent  is  needed  to  show  the  effects  d 
such  a  system  on  the  general  disposition  of  its  followers. 

Equally  favorable  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  race  was  the  rab- 
binical system  of  ethics.  It  sanctions  and  encourages  all  endeav- 
ors of  man  to  better  his  condition,  to  acquire  wealth,  and  to 
heartily  enjoy  all  earthly  blessings ;  and  it  elevates  labor  of  aD 
kind,  manual  and  intellectual,  to  the  dignity  of  a  divine  worship. 
Its  precepts  may  give  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  contemptuously  on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  man ; 
but  they  are  eminently  fit  for  every-day  use,  and  servioeable  for 
the  building  up  of  a  happy,  contented,  and  benevolent  life.*  80 
indispensable,  indeed,  did  the  rabbis  esteem  them,  that  the  oldest 
collection,  commonly  called  "The  Ethics  of ^ the  Fathers,'*  wlj 
embodied  in  the  common  prayer-book,  and  their  recital,  at  stated 
periods,  enjoined  as  a  portion  of  the  service.  By  this  means  tlKs 
pithiest  rules  had  become  the  possession  even  of  the  unlettered,  a 
partial  substitute  for  the  preacher's  exhortations,  when  these  had 
become  inaccessible  to  the  Jew  in  his  wanderings  or  in  his  sechi- 
sion.  Thus  equipped,  he  entered  upon  the  new  field  which  the 
United  States  opened  up  before  him ;  with  what  sucoefls  we  have 
already  seen.  It  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  efforts  he  made 
to  fit  himself  for  his  new  sphere ;  then  to  glance  at  his  social  con- 
dition, and  finally  to  describe  the  present  aspect  of  his  religioiu 
life. 

GUSTAV   QOTTHEILL. 

*  Copious  extracts  from  ethical  writings  are  giren  in  Zunz,  *'  Zur  Qeachichte  oad 
lateratur/*  Berlin,  1846,  and  translated  in  a  yolume  published  by  tlie 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  entitled  "  Hebrew  Characteristics." 
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THE  POLITICAL  ALLUNCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH 

THE  WEST. 


A  FotrncAL  alliance  seems  to  be  fonning  Tmder  the  induce- 
aent^  or,  more  properly^  the  presstire,  of  material  causes  between 
tie  Southern  and  Western  people. 

That  it  will  take  place,  or  already  exists,  seems  to  be  a  recog- 
kized  fact.  The  problem  is,  whether  the  alliance  is  to  be  under 
be  control  or  influence  of  any  other  or  higher  consideration  than 
ie  mere  advancement  of  the  material  prosperity  and  political 
ywQT  of  the  geographical  sections  concerned.  It  will  be  an  un- 
Drtunate  alliance,  and  in  time  become  dienjpiitable,  if  it  is  formed 
^pon  the  basis  of  a  sellish  mutual  support  in  efforts  to  seize  and 
old  the  power  of  the  Government  for  the  mere  aggrandizement 
the  South  and  West.  In  the  prospect  of  the  power  that  such 
alliance  would  give,  the  South  has  presented  to  it  a  terrible 
^mjAtittion,  and  it  will  i*equire  sober  thought  and  a  firm  reliance 
principle  to  enable  us  wisely  to  lay  our  course  in  its  presence^ 
ad  to  follow  the  line  of  duty  with  steadiness. 
Recent  experiences  have  certainly  more  than  confirmed  the 
forebodings  of  our  earlier  statesmen  with  results  which  they  in 
rain  attempted  to  forecast — illustrating  the  dangers  of  sectional 
[)mbinations  for  political  purposes. 
It  is  not  yet  one  year  since  we  have  emerged  from  a  state  of 
social  and  p<jlitical  antagonism^  in  which  sections  of  the  Union 
rere  arrayed  against  each  other  in  violent  political  strife,  sup- 
orted  by  the  Government  with  actual  hostilities.  For  a  long 
r*riod  the  dominant  ]>arty,  united  solely  upon  sectional  questions, 
bandoned  all  reliaJice  on  civil  authority,  except  as  an  agency 
ibordinate  to  the  military  power,  and  ruled  States  that  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Tninority  party  with  force  and  anus*  We  of  the 
South  mistrufit  such  combinations.     We  have  not  yet  been  long 
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enough  in  the  condition  of  restored  constitutional  role  to  fed 
safe  against  a  relapse  into  the  unhappy  state  from  which  we  have 
just  escaped.  Our  fears  are  the  natural  consequence  of  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  those  who  have  once  wielded  the  sceptre 
of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  rule,  and  have  grown  rich  with 
spoliation  and  powerful  by  conquest,  will  be  slow  to  acquire  the 
self-denial  that  will  enable  them  to  return  to  just  and  constitu- 
tional methods  of  government. 

Those  departures  from  the  true  spirit  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment had  their  origin  in  sectional  controversies  relating  to 
social  and  political  questions,  exciting  the  strongest  feelings  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  Strong  as  were  these  feel- 
ings, however,  these  controversies  would  never  have  resulted  in  a 
great  public  war,  nor  in  any  serious  disturbance,  if  the  material 
interests  involved  had  been  general  and  not  local.  If  slavery,  for 
instance,  had  existed  in  all  the  States  under  the  protection  of 
their  local  laws,  although  the  number  of  slaves  may  have  been 
small,  its  being  so  diffused  would  have  prevented  the  concentra- 
tion of  opinion  and  influence  against  it  to  the  degree  of  intensity 
that  would  have  produced  any  serious  collisions  between  the  dis- 
putants as  to  the  morality  or  policy  of  the  system.  No  party  in 
any  State  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have  attempted  its 
suppression  by  force.  It  was  the  sectionalism  of  the  question 
that  alone  made  it  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  It 
was  this  that  caused  many  States,  as  separate  governments,  to 
array  themselves  for  its  protection,  and  to  form  a  confederacy 
so  as  to  unite  their  power  in  its  defense. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  question,  however  exciting 
or  important,  can  ever  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country  beyond 
a  temporary  interruption,  uidess  it  should  bring  one  section  of 
the  Union,  in  which  States  are  acting  aggressively  in  concert, 
into  array  against  another  section,  in  which  States  are  engaged 
in  a  common  purpose  of  defense.  In  the  absence  of  this  feature 
of  sectional  division  which  remained  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
which  gave  popular  support  to  the  coercive  measures  of  Con- 
gress, the  military  rule,  which  displaced  free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  Southern  States  during  a  period  of  nine  yean, 
could  not  have  been  sustained. 

Any  single  Northern  State  could  have  BucoeeafuDy  reasted 
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mcb  wrongs  if  directed  againgt  its  government.  If  New  York 
or  Delaware  had  been  treated  in  like  maimer  with  Looiij^iana  or 
SoQth  Carolina,  or  any  other  of  the  Southern  States,  because  they 
refused  to  give  the  sanctioD  of  their  power  in  Congress  to  ihoee 
I]  .  the  mere  effort  to  include  those  States  in  this  category 

\\'  ive  utterly  broken  the  power  of  the  movement. 

There  was  still  enough  of  popular  power  in  the  majority  of 
the  Northern  States,  growing  out  of  the  fierce  pasBions  aroused 
by  the  war,  that  could  be  directed  against  tlie  South  m  a  section, 
to  enable  Congroes  and  the  Executive  to  continue  this  oppreeeive 
course,  so  long  as  it  was  applied  to  the  outlawed  States ;  but  this 
power  wcktdd  have  been  broken  in  the  first  effort  to  apply  tliis  ter- 
rible regimen  to  the  smallest  State  of  the  Noilli. 

Without  the  cofjperation  of  the  States  as  gf)vemment85,  the 
United  States  would  have  but  little  ability  to  make  war  even 
figaitist  a  foreign  power.  Its  power  would  be  less  wlien  engaged 
in  war  upon  a  State  of  our  ITnion,  Its  small  army  of  enlisted 
men  would  soon  be  cxhaa^ted,  and  it  would  have  to  look  to 
the  States  for  their  contingents.  If  these  contingent  troops 
lould  refuse  to  cross  their  State  lines,  as  once  happened,  there 
luld  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  To  illustrate,  if  the  Senate 
and  the  President  had  resolved  to  inaugurate  Mr,  Hayes,  while 
©  IIou5e  of  Representatives  had  declared  Mr.  Tilden  elected, 
id  had  determined  to  inaugurate  him,  the  question  iis  to  which 
cif  them  fihould  accede  to  the  presidency  would  have  been  nece^- 
aarily  ftettled  by  the  finrd  determination  of  the  States  as  to  the 
j»arty  to  which  they  would  furnish  men,  money,  and  material 
of  war.  The  people  would  not  have  gone  pell-mell  into  the 
struggle,  nor  would  long  have  continued  in  such  a  lawless  mob. 
They  would  have  taken  counsel,  every  man  of  his  own  State, 
to  know  what  Wiii«  the  lawful  course  of  duty.  And  so  the  States 
would  have  speedily  settled  tlie  matter,  or  eke  the  Union  would 
haviu  b^*n  utterly  dcKtri>ye<h  The  States  would  have  gunived 
ilie  Union-  New  York  woidd  not  have  fought  Pennsylvania; 
"  •"h'ctictit  would  not  Iiave  made  war  ujxm  MaiJSaohuRett* ;  Ken- 
would  not  have  invaded  Oliio;  Alabama  would  not  hare 
1  any  State,  but  would  have  placed  an  army  of  observation 
,;.  ^*-r  linniiT,  and  would  have  warned  all  malcont^rnts  tluit 
fiht  V  .i.    r:i;  ^'   ,  in  koeping  tlie  peace  within  her  own  territory, 
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and  that  none  ehould  molest  her.  Alabama  would  have  said  to 
those  who  were  contending  for  the  poesession  of  the  Federal 
power:  ''We  can  live  without  your  assifitance,  and  can  protect 
and  provide  for  eveiy  right,  liberty,  and  advantage,  that  our  people 
need ;  and  we  have  no  such  interest  in  the  question  as  to  which  of 
two  men  should  be  inducted  into  office  as  President,  as  to  justify 
us  in  shedding  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  our  sons  in  the  quarreL'^ 
As  the  vote  was  not  merely  sectional  in  the  presidential  election, 
such  a  policy  as  it  is  believed  Alabama  would  have  adopted,  would 
not  have  provoked  against  her  the  hostilities  of  her  sister  States. 
They  would  have  respected  her  neutrality. 

This  glance  at  the  possibilities  of  such  a  conflict  as  appeared 
to  be  imminent  during  the  winter  of  1876-'77,  and  the  difficulties 
that  would  have  obstructed  Congress,  or  either  House,  in  con- 
ducting such  a  war,  serves  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  suggestion 
that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  ever  engaging  in  a  general  warfare 
except  upon  questions  that  are  wholly  sectional ;  and  the  further 
fact  that  war  cannot  exist  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  until 
the  States  themselves  so  decree. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  cannot  embroil  the  States  in  war 
with  each  other  without  their  consent,  nor  can  it  embroil  the 
people  of  different  sections  of  the  country  in  war  with  each  otlicr 
against  the  objections  and  the  prohibitory  power  of  the  State 
governments,  so  strong  and  powerful  and  wisely  great  is  the 
just  influence  and  the  authority  of  the  States  in  their  capacity  to 
presence  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people. 

In  view  of  these  matters,  and  aside  ffrom  our  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, whose  bitter  teachings  will  long  remain  to  counsel  us  to 
moderation  and  prudence,  it  seems  that  the  one  great  danger  to 
be  avoided  in  our  policies  for  the  future,  next  in  degree  to  that 
policy  which  contemplates  the  degradation  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  themselves,  is  the  arraying  the  States  or  their 
people,  the  one  against  the  other,  upon  questions  that  divide  them 
sectionally,  and  r^te  to  the  social  and  personal  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

Secure  against  these  dangers,  we  can  exercise  the  full  powere 
of  government.  State  and  Federal,  in  all  tlie  nice  adjustment  of 
their  delicate  relations,  with  as  much  freedom  and  safety,  and 
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vitli  more  power  for  good,  and  with  a  more  energizing  stimulne 
to  progrese,  tlian  can  be  done  by  the  meet  absohite  governments. 

Outfiide  tliis  line  of  daxigerous  ahoals  we  can  feel  secure  against 
fihipwrcdc,  whatever  violent  gusts  of  passion  or  powerful  currents 
of  interest  may  drift  ua  into  apparently  perilous  coureea  It  is 
Teiy  iniportaut  to  the  whole  countiy  that  we  shouWj  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, realize  tliat  our  government,  State  aiid  Federal  (for  while 
tboy  arc  distinct  they  are  one),  \&  safe  from  destruction  through 
political  or  eocial  agitations ;  to  the  end  that  entire  freedom  of 
thoQght  and  s]K*eeh^  and  of  action,  shall  be  indulged  in  and  en* 
c  '  in  reference  to  the  next  great  matter  of  dispute — our 

ii  -yt^tem. 

This  question  is  not  altogether  sectional  (yet,  unhappily,  it  is 
too  1*      '  1  does  not  belong,  therefore,  to  f]  v>ry  of 


lus,  such  as  thc>se  relating  to  the 


»f  our 


dAUgt 

Gkkvemment,  State  does  not  stand  against  State,  nor  section 
l^nst  flf^ctiou,  in  solid  aiTay,  in  respect  of  any  phase  of  this  que&- 
tion.  In  every  State,  opinion  is  divided  upon  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  finance,  and  the  opposing  interests  which  create  or  shape 
these  opinions  are  the  interests  of  men  who  live  in  the  same  com- 
Humilities.  It  is  called  the  conflict  of  lalMjr  and  capital — a  correct 
designation  of  the  issue,  when  the  laws  of  the  land  arbitrarily 
d!  '     '   '      sts  of  these  classes ;  but  it  is  a  sad  misnomer  for 

tl  ^  f  labor  and  capitid,  which  is  properly  developed 

when  the  laws  forbear  to  antagonize  interests  and  classes  which 
naturany  unite  in  their  efforts  for  tlie  general  welfare, 

Iniii/edMiere  are  but  two  subjects,  so  far  as  now  appears,  upon 
which  tlkw  \A  any  apparent  gnmnd  to  apprehend  danger  of  sec- 
tional diaagrecment.  One  of  these  presents  the  problem  of  the 
toebU  and  iH>litical  future  of  the  colored  races,  including  the 
Ne^groes,  Chinese,  and  Indians,  in  this  country ;  and  the  other,  a 
aocia?'  *  '*  '  of  the  white  futMily,  now  presenting  it^^lf,  in 
thf*  >-  U'S,  m  politics,  in  the  form  of  agrarian  and  com- 

i-tio  organizationn*     A  common  danger,  or  danger  quite 
»i  "  '    -cction,  n  *  '       from  causes  that  have  a  close 

t-  .  if  uiit  ;.  I   relation  to  each  other,  will  bo 

apt  to  develop  a  strong  consen'atism  in  all  of  the  endangered 
•ectio       *  -      ''       -    V      roplo  to  repress  rather  than  encour- 
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[The  most  certain  and  effectual  means  of  avoiding  this  evil  wiD 
be  lonnd  in  relegating  every  trouble^  as  it  may  arise,  to  the  State 
where  it  is  found,  for  settlement,  and  in  resisting  its  being  drawn 
into  controversy  in  Congress,  or  in  national  politi^  The  States 
of  the  South  will  never  exert  their  power  to  subjecfthe  Northern 
States  to  the  terrible  rule  of  the  Conmiune,  nor  to  impose  Chinese 
citizenship  and  suffrage  upon  the  Pacific  States.  With  some  val- 
ued assistance  from  States  in  the  North,  which  they  gratefollj 
acknowledge,  they  have,  through  these  agencies,  established  for 
themselves  the  fact  that  is  now  irreversible,  that  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  negro  supremacy. 

Clouds  there  are  in  some  quarters  of  the  horizon  which  daiken 
the  country  with  threats  of  social  strife ;  but  at  the  zenith  aU  is 
clear  and  reassuring.  The  conservatism  of  the  entire  coimtiy  will 
hereafter  prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  radicalism  of  any  section. 

To  return  to  the  question  now  so  prominently  before  the  oonn- 
try— ^e  money  question :  Will  the  people  of  the  South  and  the 
WestJ^ncluding  the  Pacific  States,  unite  in  a  general  political 
alliance  against  the  people  of  the  Northeast,  because  they  differ 
from  them  on  questions  of  finance?  Or  have  they  so  united 
against  us  T|  We  must  answer,  not  for  this  cause  alone.  The  fact 
that  the  States  east  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of  Delaware  may 
be  "  solid  "  for  a  mono-metallic  currency,  with  gold  for  its  stand- 
ard, or  unit  of  value,  or  that  they  may  be  solid  in  Congress  on  any 
phase  of  this  subject,  only  argues  that  their  largest  interest  and 
the  greater  number  of  their  electors  require  their  representatives 
to  unite  on  a  given  policy.  A  minority  of  the  people  there  (per 
haps  a  large  one)  are  not  enthusiasts  for  high-priced  money,  or  a 
narrow  basis  of  commercial  credit,  or  for  a  small  volume  of  cir- 
culating coins.  And  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the  countiy 
would  equally  condemn  any  measure  or  line  of  action,  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere,  that  might  be  classed  as  extraordinary,  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  upon  the  Government,  or  upon  tiie  people  or  Sutes 
of  any  section  of  the  country,  a  policy  which  they  deem  injurious 
to  their  interests,  and  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  by  constitutional 
means.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  are  striving  to  revcrw 
the  policy  that  destroyed  our  silver  currency  are  those  who  are  and 
have  been  unwavering  friends  of  the  Constitution. 

The  solidarity  of  the  people  of  a  State,  or  of  several  SUtes, 
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on  a  question  that  is  confessedly  one  of  mere  policy,  is  not  danger- 
eras,  even  if  it  is  sectional.  With  a  change  of  their  local  interests, 
their  views  wonkl  be  likely  to  change,  or,  if  adhered  to  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy,  they  would  never  become  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try, because  they  relate  to  a  subject  that  no  other  combination 
of  States,  m  suebj  could  l)e  formed  to  control.  If  silver  is  re- 
monetized,  for  instance,  no  nim:iber  of  States  could  nullify  tlje 
law ;  and  if  it  remained  demonetized,  no  number  of  States  could 
t^eatore  it  as  Federal  money,*  If  in  one  entii*e  section  of  the 
country  it  is  found  that  its  local  and  peculiar  interests  draw  every 
Stato  and  every  man  into  a  solid  miion  for  common  protection 
against  a  mere  policy  which  tlicy  consider  injurious  to  their  wel- 
fare, it  is  not,  in  any  serious  sense,  dangerous^  or  even  reprehen- 
eiblc,  that  they  should  stand  together.  Such  sectioiMlism  is  oidy 
the  strongest  proof  tliat  it  must  be  based  on  an  honest  and  reason- 
able conviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  unity.  This  was  illu&- 
tmted  in  the  proposed  nullification  of  the  tariff  laws  by  South 
Carolina.  No  people  ever  acted  w^ih  more  Jionesty,  or  under  a 
more  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  than  they  did,  but  other  States  hav- 
ft"'  '  varice  coidd  not  be  induced  to  attempt  such  ao- 

tt-  iL  laws  that  were  not  directed  exclusively  against 

a  oertain  section.  Tlie  strife  was  great,  but  the  danger  wiis  more 
«]  '    '  1.     It  was  wild  agitation,  but  the  >  '    '       tare  of 

p  ;  1   to  the  Constitution  resisted  it  sii'  v.     It 

lA  quite  otherwHse  when  the  policy  w*hich  draws  a  section  of  the 

Ctu  :  into  solid  union  is  aggressi^^e,  and  is  directed  against  in- 
pi  tliat  are  peculiar  to  another  section*     In  tlmt  case,  the 

Statai  of  the  section  which  is  assailed  will  take  up  the  quarrel, 
pd  there  is  then  serious  danger  of  collision  between  States,  or 
prith  the  Federal  Qovernnrcnt. 

^t  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  even  so  recently  after 
t!  1      ^'.-  -^^   ^1^^  great   civHl  war,  to  attempt  to 

n  lion  in  the  Pacilie  Statei)  by  giving  ad- 

ditionat  encoursigement  to  Chinese  immigration.  Those  States 
would  reaist  such  action  of  CoogresB,  because  the  civilization  of 

*  What  Um  f9ut«»  (  i  tl)  tXixtr  m  %  \9^  tender  for  Stale  tax«0,  toil  debttf 

pajtkk*  wiUiIti  ilie)f  Ji  ixnitmctcd  b«tiie«ii  pef^oct,  la  not  g$nun«  to  ih» 

fttlijcct  In  Iwiul,  trat  It  U  a  «4Ui»Uoii  thAl  mult  urcfft  tbc  Att«iiUoii  of  tbooe  who  ckiiii 
Ilia  pcmrr  (or  OoogrgM  la  distnij  ha  Icg&Utender  qiulii/. 
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China  ib  in  every  sense  hostile  to  their  civilizatio^  Such  I^ida- 
tion  would  be  sectional^  and  wonld  excite  all  the  madnesB  of  an 
aggressive  social  and  religions  warfare. 

In  the  arbitrary,  needless,  and  oppressive  policy  of  adding  to 
'  the  public  debt,  without  any  new  consideration,  the  burden  of  an 
agreement  to  pay  it  in  coin  as  it  matured,  when  it  stood  on  no 
higher  ground,  certainly,  than  the  debt  to  the  army  and  navy,  and 
to  the  pensioners  of  the  war,  who  were  paid  in  depreciated  paper 
currency,  there  was  no  sectional  aggression.  And  so,  in  the  rapid 
contraction  of  the  currency  to  increase  the  power  of  capital,  while, 
with  continually  decreasing  means  of  payment,  the  public  debt  is 
being  anticipated,  there  was  no  sectional  aggression.  And  sopm 
the  destruction  of  silver  money  as  a  legal  tender  for  the  debtl^ 
the  rich,  while  it  was  retained  as  the  only  coin  the  poor  oonld  use 
to  pay  their  small  debts,  which  are  generally  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  the  only  thing  they  could  demand  or  get  at  nightfall  for  a 
day's  work,  with  which  they  could  buy  bread  for  the  morrow, 
there  was  no  sectional  aggression.  These  were  party  policies,  not 
measures  of  sectional  aggrandizement  The  party  in  posBeesion 
of  the  government  when  these  measures  were  adopted  is  the  re- 
sponsible partyj 

Now,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  country,  united  by  a  press- 
ure which  disregards  party  tics,  demands  a  reversal  of  this  policy, 
and  less  than  one-third  of  the  country  is  united  almost  solidly  and 
sectionally  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  silver  money  to  its  former 
estate,  and  to  demand  that  the  iron  grasp  of  contraction  shall  not 
be  relaxed.  In  this  "  solid  "  section  they  say  tliat  a  change  of  this 
hard  policy  will  lessen  their  profits,  or  the  value  of  their  invest- 
ments. In  the  remaining  country,  if  more  than  two-thirds  may 
be  called  a  remnant  of  the  whole,  they  say  that  to  continue  this 
policy  is  to  destroy  them,  and  to  sweep  the  fruits  of  many  yctn 
of  toil  into  the  hands  of  their  creditors. 

As  between  the  sections  thus  divided,  and  upon  this  question  of 
justice  and  policy,  the  South  acts  with  the  "West — not  bo  much  for 
the  reason  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  suffering  under  heavy 
burdens  of  indebtedness,  for  in  this  respect  they  are  less  embarrused 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country  engaged  in  agricultural  pursoita, 
nor  for  the  reason  that  an  exclusive  gold  basis  of  currency  would 
injure  the  land-owners,  who  are  the  real  capitalists  of  the  South; 
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ainee  the  increase  of  the  power  of  money  over  labor  would  only 
id  to  tlieir  |H>wer  individnally,  while  their  cotton-crops  are  the 
aost  certain  reliance  for  gold  returns  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
But  a  contracted  currency,  and  one  that  migrates  to  the  money 
centres  every  springs  and  makes  only  a  sliort  bnsiness  tour  to  the 
South  every  winter,  at  the  conmiand  of  bankers  and  spx-uhitorB, 
is  not  a  stable  means  of  wealth  io  tlie  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  will  not  Btay  at  home  to  stimnJute  industry  there,  and  to  in- 
crease  property,  or  sustiiin  the  value  of  property.  It  is  tempted 
to  the  East  to  gather  interest  every  eummer,  in  the  work  of 
moving  crops  of  wheat  from  the  West,  when  it  should  be  era- 
ployed  at  home  to  build  up  the  elementary  sources  and  springs 
of  prosperity.  In  these  respects  silver  money  13  to  them  the 
groat  defiideratum.  The  South  can  live  without  it,  but  it  can- 
not piroeper  in  that  highest  fonn  of  prosperity  which  consists  in 
a  w«U*fed,  well-clothed,  thrifty,  vigorous,  and  contented  laboring 
population.  This  is  our  greatest  and  most  pressing  necessity,  and 
we  must  consult  it. 

The  increase  of  a  specie  basis  of  currency,  winch  for  seventy 
years  annwcred  all  the  imrposes  of  our  civilization,  commends  it- 
6^  to  the  feeling  of  consen^atism  in  the  South,  which  clings  to 
tbe  Constitution  as  the  true  exponent  and  measure  of  every  power 
sod  duty  of  the  Government,  and  tp  established  theories,  as  the 
aalest  reliance  of  statesmanship,  ^le  Southern  people  iMilieve 
that  the  Constitution  hiis  united  gold  and  silver  in  bonds  that  are 
indissolable  in  their  quality  of  lawful  tender  in  the  payment  of 
an  debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  seventy  years  of  experience 
liaTO  c«tablislied  the  wisdom  of  that  nnion^ 

^uiesa  considerations,  and  others  even  more  permanent  in  their 
tefiomoe  on  tlic  future  of  the  country,  dniw  the  South  and  the 
West  together  with  powerful  cohesion.  Their  chief  business  is 
igriciilture,  and  tlie  difference  in  climate  and  produc^ons  enables 
«ich  sefli<»n  t^i  interchange  with  the  other  a  vast  amount  of  the 
toil  Nature  has  not  merely  facilitated,  but  has  al- 
lui^y  ^   *\m  immense  tratlic,  by  the  poculiaritioH  of  our 

pliyi='  !.y.    The  great  rivers  of  tlio  West,  almost  with- 

€'  iim[»ty  inUy  Southern  miM^  indicating  a  law  of  Nature 

i  I  of  our  r    '■'>'-  I  intercourse  that  has  been  rio- 

L,  ne  only  ^  ,    injiirr  of  the  South  and  WcsCj 
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A  wide  door  is  opened  between  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  through  which  rivers  run  to  the  South  and  riven  ran 
toward  the  North,  and  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  bringing 
together,  by  rapid  and  cheap  communication,  the  productions  of 
the  widest  and  most  fruitful  fields  in  the  whole  world ;  and  unit- 
ing, through  these  channels,  the  vital  powers  of  the  country,  al- 
most as  the  veins  and  arteries  pour  the  tide  of  life  back  and 
forth  through  the  human  heart.  The  great  Southern  circle  of 
iron-ores,  sweeping  from  Missouri  through  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  to  Virginia,  like  a  girdle 
about  the  loins  of  the  Union,  studded  at  short  intervals  with 
great  fields  of  coal,  will,  in  the  near  future,  become  an  additional 
inducement  to  more  intimate  commercial  union  between  the 
South  and  the  West.  There  is  no  competition  in  the  wide  world 
with  this  treasury  of  accimiulated  wealth;  and  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  plains  sloping  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  to  the 
6idf  of  Mexico,  add  this  infinite  treasure  to  their  monopolies 
of  grain,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

A  community  and  intimate  dependence  of  interests  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  these  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources of  wealth  and  power  will  draw  the  South  and  West  to- 
gether into  social,  commercial,  and  political  unity,  on  questions 
of  i)olicy,  beyond  the  power  of  resistance  or  of  future  dis- 
severance. 

Compelled  by  such  irresistible  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  South  that  it  will  decline  political  afliliation  with 
the  West,  especially  on  all  subjects  that  aflEect  injuriously  and 
wrongfully  their  conmion  interests.  Democrats  and  Eepublicins 
in  the  Eastern  States  unite  in  support  of  measures  which  benefit 
that  section,  and  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  wishes  of  their  politi- 
cal associates  in  other  sections.  The  South  makes  no  affectation 
of  a  disinterested  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  would  beggar  her 
people  to  enrich  others,  where  the  measures  presented  for  consid- 
eration do  not  involve  matters  of  right  or  social  security,  or  do 
not  endanger  the  constitution  of  the  country.  But  the  Soutlieni 
people  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  enter  on  a  crusade  against  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  any  section  of  the  country,  that  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
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Tlie  niontty  question,  after  silver  is  restored  to  the  currency  ad 
legal-tender  coin,  k  only  a  question  of  policy,  and  not  of  eon- 
tutional  rigUt,  lu  every  refipoet  it  is  a  question  ca^y  of  adjiist- 
ment,  through  the  adnutted  powers  of  Congress,  It  is  a  sectional 
question  alone  for  the  reason  that  the  great  and  frugal  people  of 
the  NorthcaBtern  States  are  rich  in  money  and  public  credita, 
while  we  of  the  South  and  West  are  embarrajsged  with  lands  that 
uce  the  tme  wealth  of  the  country,  but  are  almost  worthless 
compared  with  money.  They  are  concerned  in  the  higher  price 
of  money,  and  we  in  the  lower  value  of  money  and  the  higher 
value  of  property, 

While  tlie  evils  complained  of  are  grievouB  and  destructive, 
the  cause  is  temporary ;  and,  if  relief  is  furnished,  the  question 
will  soon  vanish  from  public  attention^  and  opinions  will  l^e  re- 
formed by  the  experiences  of  the  next  few  years.  The  South,  in 
imitiug  with  the  West  on  tlie  money  question,  will  not  combine 

inst  the  Sttitcs  of  the  East,  or  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  in  a  mere 
'ort  to  gain  political  power  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one  ^ec^ 
tJon  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  another  section. 

A  party  organized  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  merely,  or  to 
Advance  the  intercuts  of  a  section  of  country,  is  no  more  entitled 
to  respect  or  confidence  tlian  a  party  organi7.ed  to  foster  milroada 
or  manufactories.  When  siiecial  interests  control  any  party,  it  is 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  great  and  general  interests  of  the  conn* 
try*  Tlie  principles  of  government  which  are  aaeerted  and  main- 
tained by  a  party  are  Uie  only  test*  of  its  claims  to  public  confidence. 
The  money  question,  or  the  sectional  combination  of  tliat  question 
with  the  tariff,  with  tlie  navigation  laws,  or  the  partial  dlstribu- 
UcMi  of  the  national  banks  through  the  country,  or  other  causes 
thitt.  Iiavc  pr*>vokod  complaint  against  the  Northeoiiitem  States, 
X,  'be  considered  by  the  South  as  affording  sufficient  cause 

fu.  J  —  .,iil  combination  \dth  the  West;  but  Xuture  \\vi&  decreed 
thitf  uiiion^  and  no  sufficient  re^ison  exists  for  opposing  it.  But 
then*  ore  conditions  connected  with  the  alliance,  ^he  South 
bidieve*  in  the  doctrines  of  gt»vernment  that  have  ^o  long  formed 
tlie  basis  of  the  Democratic  organization,  of  which  the  chief 
auion«  are,  the  right  of  the  Statt^H  to  local  sr!  ment,  and 

fTii^sF  complete  autonomy  in  all  maUers  tliat  tltv  ,  ....  ,c  not  con- 
I  to  the  Federal  Government  ;|and  the  eecurity  of  Uac  \ytv- 
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Bonal  liberties  of  the  people,  provided  for  and  protected  in  the 
organic  law. 

In  the  political  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party  the  South  hft» 
found  its  safety  in  those  recent  and  dreadful  trials  which  put  to 
the  most  extreme  and  dangerous  test  the  existence  of  the  States 
and  the  preservation  of  their  civilization.  If  that  party,  its  lead- 
ers and  its  masses,  had  no  other  claim  on  the  gratitude,  confidence, 
and  fidelity  of  the  South,  this  would  be  enough  to  draw  us  "  with 
hooks  of  steel "  close  up  to  its  heart  But  there  is  not  a  principle 
and  scarcely  a  policy  of  that  party  developed  during  its  long  and 
splendid  history  that  is  not  accepted  by  the  South  as  the  safest 
and  wisest  guide  for  the  country  in  the  many  troubles  already 
met  and  overcome ;  and  the  best  reliance  for  the  future,  in  aU  the 
emergencies  which  our  Government,  so  peculiar,  and  in .  many 
things  yet  so  untried,  may  experience. 

The  theories  of  our  American  system  of  government  are  not 
yet  tested  by  experience  in  every  particular,  and  we  still  need  the 
guidance  of  fixed  principles.  Last  summer  we  had  a  new  and 
xfemarkable  revelation  of  difficult  questions  in  the  labor-strikes 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  involved  whole  conmiunities  and  even 
States  in  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  civil  commotion.  What  the 
Federal  Govemnient  could  do  or  should  do,  and  wliat  the  States 
ought  to  do,  were  questions  of  serious  moment,  and  they  are  not 
ended.  Any  day  may  bring  forth  troubles  quite  as  appalling  as 
those  were.  A  great  national  party,  to  make  its  p(.>wer  available 
in  such  emergencies,  must  have  principles  of  action  which  its 
members  agree  upon  for  its  guidance. 

The  Democratic  constructions  of  the  Constitution  are  those 
upon  which  the  South  anchors  its  most  abiding  faith.  They  form 
a  system  in  which  every  power  of  Government  is  limited  to  its 
designated  sphere,  and  every  right  of  the  citizen  is  protected  in 
its  full  scope  and  significance.  In  being  drawn  to  the  West  as  a 
plumb-line  is  drawn  to  the  great  wall-rock  of  the  precipice  over 
which  it  hangs,  while  the  opposing  wall  is  only  a  little  less  power- 
ful in  its  attractions,  the  South  will  never  yield  its  purpose  to 
preserve  its  rectitude,  and  to  measure  the  rights  of  other  sections, 
as  it  desires  its  own  rights  should  be  adjusted,  by  the  unvarj'ing 
tests  of  the  Constitution.  Her  friends  everj'where  are  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  and  she  will  never  desert  such  men  to  form 
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allianeeg  with  those  who  ignore  the  Constitution^  or  who  spurn  its 
ir-7  '■  Tis  and  deride  its  authority.  Even  "liberty,  polluted 
V.  aiption,  is  not  acceptable  to  the  South;"  and  political 

power  gained  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  honor,  duty,  and  gratitudcj  would 
be  repugnant  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  ''solid  Ewst,''  on  the  questiouB  of  finance,  \&  not  to  the 
people  of  the  Soutli  a  subject  of  heart-burning.  It  does  not  ex- 
cite resentment,  as  the  idea  of  a  '^ solid  South"  does  in  other 
flections.  Our  consolidation  has  been  \rrought  by  furnace  and 
hatnnior,  as  eteel  is  compacted  and  tempered  on  the  anvil.  The 
**  solid  Ea«t"  haa  only  congealed  through  a  cold  indifference  to 
the  sufftriugs  of  the  West  and  South. 

Our  solidity  is  eternal,  if  the  enemies  of  self-government  la 
tbe  States  should  so  long  survive ;  while  the  "  solid  East  '*  wUl 
tliftw  and  melt  asunder  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  sunshine 
and  noft  breezes  of  a  bright  day  of  prosperity  near  at  hand.  K 
the  South  and  We^^t  unite  to  claim  a  Democratic  candidate  from 
the  great  agricultural  regions  for  the  presidency,  it  will  be  more 
by  the  compulsion  of  destiny  than  through  the  yearnings  of  de- 
ftire ;  but,  in  any  event,  such  union  will  not  be  f onned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  to  any  section,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  South  will  never  unite  in  a  sectional  party  movement 
mcTely  to  secure  sectional  aggrandizement.  When  the  powerful 
vmcm  of  kindred  interests  is  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
llie  States  around  the  borders  will  be  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
ia  iBgpired  with  tlie  love  of  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  all 
eomtittitional  righta.  The  South,  as  a  member  of  that  Union, 
will  answer  with  a  cordial  response  to  the  honest  assurance  that 
hm  m  often  lifted  her  sinking  heart,  that  her  power  wiU  never 
be  iii»ed  to  injure  the  weakest  of  her  sister  States,  nor  will  its 
u  f  '    rity  be  wanting  to  susttdn  and  vindicate  the  rights 

\}\  ii'st  citizen. 

Breota  which  have  been  beyond  the  control  of  this  gener- 
iiioii  have  kept  the  South  and  West  asunder  for  mimy  years. 
These  have  been  removed  by  a  great  revolution  in  popular  senti- 
ment. The  la«t  ripple  of  ita  waves  haa  died  on  the  shore,  and 
peftee  in  cKtabUabed  for         '    '  the  estnmge<1         '    >^.     If 

the  Went  had  poateflfi^ei  ^  ri^et  in  the  Si  in  the 
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great  body  of  the  people  of  the  New  England  States  had,  it  is 
likely  that  the  '^  erring  sisters "  would  have  gone  in  peace,  and 
wonld  have  remained  out  of  the  Union  nntil  the  influences  now 
operating  had  recalled  them.  But  the  pressure  of  interest  which 
is  now  removing  all  barriers  to  their  political  reunion  forbade  the 
separation,  and  to  go  in  peace  was  impossible. 

We  are  bound  to  "dwell  together  in  unity.^  We  of  the 
South  will  accept  the  affiliation  without  reluctance,  but  without 
any  abatement  of  our  confidence  in  the  National  Democracy,  or 
of  our  zeal  for  the  great  principles  of  govemment  which  fonn 
the  enduring  basis  of  its  organization. 

And,  whatever  differences  in  respect  to  matters  of  policy  may 
now  or  hereafter  exist  between  us  and  the  "  solid  East,"  we  shaU 
not  forget  that  they  are  evanescent,  while  the  principles  of  Dem- 
ocratic unity  are  abiding;  neither  can  we  forget  that  to  the 
Democrats  of  the  Eastern  States  we  owe  debts  of  gratitude  that 
will  ever  remain  as  a  joyful  burden  upon  our  hearts,  and  a  bond 
of  perpetual  confidence,  regard,  and  fnitemity,  between  ub. 

JOHH  T.  MOBOAH. 
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L  Tbn  Sirv,  KoAii  PoRSk,  D.  D^  LL.  D.  XV*  The  Rer.  IIkfxt  W.  Bkllow^,  D.  D. 

U.  Tk«  Eff?.  0*  B.  FitoniiiresAM.  V.  The  Ber.  WttxiAJt  B.  WitLLUu,  D.  D. 

III.  Tb«  T«ry  E«t,  Tboioji  B.  Purrofit,  V.  O.  VJ.  The  ReT,  Thomjl*  J.  Sawth,  D»  D, 


Tire  Christian  dcKJtrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  proposed  as 
A  theme  for  friendly  discussion  by  a  few  gentlemen  who  are  sup- 
poeed  to  hold  different  opinions  in  respect  to  its  import  and  its 
tmth.  The  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  opening  and  closing 
this  discnission,  after  snch  a  method  as  may  promise  the  most  sat- 
isfactory it;sne. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  this  doctrine  must  be  viewed 
_{iy  every  thoughtful  person,  each  of  which  oceasiona  difficulties 
Hbrliieh  cannot  easily  bo  set  aBtde.  These  are  its  ethical  and  exe- 
I  getical  a*jpects,  or  its  import  and  its  truth.  The  ethiciJ  side  has  to 
I  do  vritli  its  relations  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  ad* 
I  miiiiijtration  of  Uod ;  the  exegeticai,  with  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
'  n  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,     Neither  of  these  aa- 

^^ .  ^c^  can  he  considered  apart  from  the  other.  As  between  the 
two  the  ethical  should  first  be  discuseed.  It  seems  neceesar^r, 
tlierefore,  that  in  opening  I  should  state  briefly,  but  dearly^  a  few 
general  positions  which  should  be  distinctly  recognized  and  care- 
fully considered  before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Wc  glmll  agree  in  this :  that  man  is  a  moral  being,  and  as  such 
poiscsees  all  the  ondo^^^nnentfl  which  are  requisite  for  responiflble 
tivity.  He  IS  pergonal  and  free.  He  assents  to  the  excellence 
dnty,  and  he  impoi*es  duty  upon  himself  as  the  supreme  law 
of  his  inn€*r  and  outward  activity.  Tlie  inner  activities,  whether 
ey  are  called  choiccft,  volifiouF,  affections,  or  purposes,  are  the 
rinirK  (if  < -•lirltu-t,    Th**''  jir.'  tiinn-  or  ](^m  permanent  and  con- 
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trolling,  and  hence  cliaracter,  aa  the  aonrce  of  conduct,  ia  itaelf 
morally  good  or  evil ;  and  ia  that  alone  which  makea  actiona  to 
be  good  or  bad.  If  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  does,  he  is 
preeminently  responsible  for  what  he  intends ;  i  e.,  for  what  he 
is.  The  saying  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  at  once  true  and  fun- 
damental :  '^  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things ; "  and  similarly,  "  Every  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit." 

We  assume  also  that  God  is  a  person  in  a  more  eminent  sense 
than  man  possibly  can  be.  If  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  finite 
and  dependent  universe  is  man,  with  his  jb^ee  personality,  then 
surely  the  infinite  and  absolute,  who  upholds  and  supplements 
the  finite,  is  himself  a  person  who  is  intelligent  and  free.  He 
has  an  intellect  to  devise,  a  heart  to  love,  and  a  will  to  choose, 
and  these  several  activities  are  coordinated  into  that  harmony  of 
perfect  moral  goodness  which  is  called  indifferently  unspotted 
holiness  and  perfect  love.  As  a  being  who  is  perfectly  good  he 
imposes  on  himself  the  law  of  moral  perfection,  and  as  completely 
complies  with  this  self-imposed  law.  But  he  does  not  confine  it 
to  himself  alone.  As  personal,  he  must  use  his  personal  influence 
with  his  creatures,  who  are  like  him  in  nature  and  capable  of  in- 
terpreting his  thoughts  and  emulating  his  character.  As  a  being 
who  is  loving  and  yet  good,  he  cannot  but  use  this  personal  force 
for  the  moral  perfection  of  others.  This  influence,  when  em- 
ployed, makes  God  a  moral  ruler ;  when  asserted,  it  becomes 
God's  moral  law. 

It  is  questioned  of  late  whether  law  and  government  have 
any  significance  as  between  God  and  man ;  whether  they  are  not 
outworn  fictions  which  formerly  incased  a  precious  kernel  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  truth,  but  which  has  long  ago  outgrown  and 
burst  the  shell  that  is  now  withered  and  ready  to  fall.  To  guard 
against  any  misconception,  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  im- 
plied, that  no  law  even  from  God  can  have  any  moral  force 
unless  it  requires  such  perfection  as  man  exacts  from  himself. 
Were  we  to  suppose  that  God  should  command  anything  of  man 
which  either  in  kind  or  degree  man  does  not  impose  upon  him- 
self, his  command  would  have  no  binding  force.  A  conflict 
would  at  once  arise  between  the  personal  influence  or  behest  of 
the  Creator  and  the  moral  law  which  the  creature  finds  written 
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on  his  own  heart.  In  such  a  conflict  the  creature,  like  Antigone, 
ia  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  g^K:Kinc*sfi,  which  he  dares  not  offend, 
however  much  he  may  tremble  before  the  wrath  of  the  Sover- 
eign who  has  power  to  kill  and  make  alive* 

But  if  no  such  conflict  exists  or  can  be  supposed ;  if  the  law 
in  such  as  the  man  approves  and  imix>ses  on  himself,  he  will  also 
accept  and  obey  it  as  the  personal  will  of  his  Creator  and  heaven- 
ly Father.  The  law  gains  in  this  way  a  double  enforcement,  the 
moml  and  the  personal.  It  is  obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  ako 
beeauBe  a  pereon  who  is  the  perBonification  of  rectitude  enforeee 
;  B&  his  pergonal  will  by  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  his  un- 
seated majesty.  Man,  the  creature  and  child  of  God,  is  there- 
for© monUIy  bound  to  accept  God  as  his  personal  king  and  to 
liiR  government.  He  finds  in  himself  the  impulse  to  loyalty 
wonsliip  m  truly  as  the  law  of  conscience ;  nay,  it  is  tlie  law 
of  couBoiencG  itself  which  enforces  the  impulses  of  personal  aUe- 
gtaace  to  tlie  living  God. 

Tliese  princii)les  prepare  us  to  understand  the  nature  and 
of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  personal  government  of 
Tills  is  the  moi'o  necessary  for  the  reason  that  many  ob- 
to  the  use  of  reward  and  punishment  altogether  as  mercenary 
demoralijsing.     They  explain  the  preeence  of  these  terms 
<  '  ms  in  the  Scriptures  as  necessary  figures  of  speech, 

adapt'  lO  crude  and  undeveloped  notions  of  ruder  times,  or 

as  proper  to  a  lower  stage  of  moral  culture.  Even  those  who 
w*ml*l  accept  the  active  personal  influence  of  the  Supreme  in 
bin  raonti  rule,  *irc  off'endcd  at  the  thought  of  being  moved  to 
holiness  by  tlie  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  As 
ast  a  defective  conception  of  lioth,  these  objections  hold 
I,  but  they  fail  altogether  when  confronted  by  a  truly  ethical 
deEnitton  of  either.  If  by  reward  or  punishment  is  intended  only 
~  *    r  evil  which  God  may  eflfect  for  our         -    t  or  selfish 

y,  the  motive  is  unworthy  and  the  u  immoral, 

or,  at  le««t,  it  fails  to  be  monU.     But  if  the  force  of  either  lies 
A  or  evil  exi  «'f  the  pers**^  '   ""    '*       uf 

■  s  rank  with  uence  of  con  If, 

7\nf^  m  tlie  same  plane,  only  employing  an  additional  force  for 
'         '  ■'       ^      V        '      i  ver  he  f*  r.  however, 

111  or  pun  is  not  in 
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the  medium  which  expresses  the  feelings  of  God,  whether  it  be 
a  "  pavement  of  gold  "  or  of  "  burning  marl,"  but  whoDy  in  what 
these  symbols  effeetively  express,  viz.,  the  favor  or  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Being  whose  smile  and  frown  are  the  reflex  of  onr 
own  for  ourselves,  forasmuch  as  man  is  made  in  Gkxl's  image. 

It  follows  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  reward 
and  punishment,  in  this  high  moral  import,  are  used  in  the  per- 
sonal government  of  a  personal  God.  Every  analogy  forces  us 
to  infer  that  he,  in  fact,  employs  them.  Every  right-hearted 
man  will  rejoice  in  their  use,  and  will  accept  them  for  himself. 
To  assert,  or  infer,  that  the  only  reward  or  punishment  which 
is  worthy  of  God  is  the  good  or  evil  which  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  sin  and  holiness  in  the  soul  of  man  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  feelings  of  God  which  these  may  express,  is  to  over- 
look the  most  potent  of  all  influences  of  which  man  is  suscepti- 
ble from  his  fellow-men  and  from  Him  who,  though  the  highest 
of  beings,  is  yet  the  nearest  to  man.  The  position  is  atheistic  in 
its  affinities  and  its  theory  of  the  moral  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  important  to  insist  that  pun- 
ishment is  impossible  to  one  who  is  not  conscious  of  ill-desert, 
and  does  not  accept  it  as  just.  The  sky  which  is  brightened  by 
the  sunlight  of  self-approval  can  never  be  wholly  darkened  even 
by  the  supposed  frown  of  God.  It  is  only  so  long  as  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  myself,  and  know  that  God  is  displeased  with  me 
and  for  cause,  that  punishment  is  possible.  Moreover,  we  can 
suffer  the  keenest  form  of  punishment  only  so  long  as  we  retain 
and  reassert  the  wicked  purpose  or  the  wicked  act.  So  soon  as 
we  repent  and  renounce  both,  even  though  God  should  continue 
to  feel  and  express  his  displeasure  for  what  we  had  been,  we 
should  find  some  taste  of  heaven  in  our  present  renunciation  of 
our  wicked  past. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  sinner,  left  to 
himself,  will  over  seek  or  find  repentance  and  self -recovery.  So 
far  as  we  know  anything  of  sin,  it  is  self-perpetuating.  It  may 
be  a  law  of  man's  being  which,  though  not  of  fate,  is  yet  as  uni- 
form as  fate,  that  every  free  agent,  who  sins  against  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  his  own  moral  sense  and  the  will  of  God, 
overleaps  a  barrier  along  the  pathway  of  goodness  and  of  life 
which  he  will  never  effectually  desire  to  recross.    Every  purpose 
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which  we  call  sinful  may,  in  its  very  Datare,  be  permanent  or  eter- 
nah  It  certainly  shows  itself  to  be  persistent,  as  it  gathers  strength 
bj  repetition  in  outward  act.  So  far  as  experience  teaches  any 
1g»(>ii^  it  teaches  that  moral  recovery  mnst  be  inspired  or  fur- 
Iliere^I  "  Aithout.  All  forms  of  religion  assume  as  their  start- 
iiig-j>i  man  needs  some  such  intervention,  which  grows  out 

of  his  real  or  fancied  exposure  to  pmiishraent^  and  his  moral  weak- 
ness. It  is  on  tills  assumption  that  Christianity  rests  its  claim  to 
be  received  as  supernatural  and  divine.  It  finds  and  declares,  but 
St  does  not  make  man  to  be  a  sinner,  and,  as  such,  helpless  and  in 
■■danger.  It  provides  and  offere  a  remedy,  which  is  so  completely 
^Hdaptetl  to  his  needs  that  it  \&  impossible  that  it  should  have  been 
I  devised  by  man,  and  at  the  same  time  should  presume  to  declare 
tliat  it  comes  from  God.  The  remedy  which  Christianity  fur- 
nislieSf  it  offers  for  man's  acceptance — it  presses  it  npon  him,  but 
it  does  not  compel  him  to  take  it.  It  offers  it  upon  conditions, 
ai  ^  '  ^^y  tells  liim  that  he  cannot  fail  to  comply  with  these 
c-  i^  without  loss  and  penalty. 

Wliat  this  penalty  and  loss  may  be  in  their  nature  and  effect 
are  the  queations  presented  for  our  discussion.  As  a  preh'm- 
inary,  I  have  stat^ed  the  several  axioms  or  principles  which  the 
Cliristian  Scriptures  presuppose,  reaffirm,  or  supplement.  Un- 
leaa  thc^e  axioms  arc  true,  a  revelation  of  mercy  and  blessing 
IS  either  meaningless,  or  useless,  or  impossible.  We  do  not  say 
tltat  the  Scriptures  reaffirm  these  tratlis  in  form,  but  that  they 
imply  their  authority  by  declaintions,  examples,  and  actions, 
which  take  them  for  granted.  These  tniths  are  the  overhang- 
ing firmament  of  azure  out  of  wliich  one  star  after  another 
emergea  to  meet  man's  longing  gaze  for  light  from  above  and 
l>cyani]«  Against  this  ba<*kgronnd  they  are  all  projected.  The 
biaekground  itself  only  ceases  to  be  discerned  or  noticed  when 
the  ^  *  '  "  M  uis  the  heavens  with  its  excess  of  light 

It  te  these  t^thical  truths  to  assure  ourselves 
tint  the  Cliristian  revelation  is  from  God,  we  mnst  also  use  these 
tntihs  hi  '  *  1  H>rt  and  application  of  its  declam- 
tioniu  A  J  ground  of  eternal  love,  which  ift  i>nt 
another  iianK*  for  eternal  justice,  must  we  read  all  the  saj^gs  in 
'    '         il  that  are  dark  or  ^'    ' *      man's 


reason  of  the  ^h 
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words,  the  gignificance  of  images,  or  the  historic  snrroimdixigs 
under  which  they  were  uttered :  all  these  we  interpret  by  what  we 
know  to  be  true  of  man  as  moral  and  free,  of  Gk>d  as  his  loving 
Father  and  just  mler,  of  the  needs  of  man  as  under  bondage  to  a 
wicked  will  and  habits  of  evil,  and  of  his  capacities  for  suffering 
from  the  inherent  nature  of  evil  and  the  deserved  and  mani- 
fested displeasure  of  GkxL 

Whatever  representations  we  find  of  man's  weakness  or  de- 
pravity and  danger,  whatever  high-wrought  pictures  of  God's 
anger,  or  its  continuance,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  primal  truths 
which  make  God  dear  to  our  affections  as  our  pitying  Father  or 
venerable  as  our  holy  Judge.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  God 
is  morally  perfect,  that  we  assert  that  he  would  delight  to  receive 
honor  and  love  from  all  his  creatures,  that  he  uses  all  the  means 
for  the  triumph  of  goodness  and  the  deliverance  of  all  that  he 
wisely  can  do ;  that  he  will  never  cast  off  a  soul  that  truly  loves 
him  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  or  in  any  period  of  his  admin- 
istration; and  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  displeased  with,  or 
effectively  punish,  any  being  who  loves  him  in  the  present,  or 
who  repents  of  not  having  loved  and  obeyed  him  in  the  past 

Whether  he  will  bring  the  whole  human  race,  in  this  life  or 
another,  to  moral  harmony  with  himself,  by  the  redemptive  dis- 
cipline of  this  life  or  another ;  or,  whether  he  will  sooner  or  later 
terminate  the  existence  of  those  who  are  not  reclaimed ;  or, 
whether  he  will  doom  such  to  conscious  and  continued  suffering, 
during  an  immortal  existence — are  the  questions  in  respect  to 
which  we  are  invited  to  give  our  opinions,  with  the  reasons  for 
holding  them.  These  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  grammatical  and  historical 
methods  which  are  accepted  by  all  Protestant  theologians,  in  con- 
nection with  those  ethical  truths  which  shine  by  their  own  light, 
and  by  the  light  of  w^ich  all  communications  from  God  to  man 
must  be  interpreted,  if,  by  their  manifested  truth,  they  are  to  be 
commended  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Noah  Pobteb. 
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President  Poeteb's  calm  and  candid  statement  reveals  tho 
itent  to  wliieh  tlie  dortrine  of  eternal  punishment  has,  in  the 
of  time,  become  attenuated.     How  revolting  to  him,  ae 
a  theolcjgian,  must  be  the  feroeioufi  declamations  of  TertnlUan  I 
How  imlioDal  the  words  of  Aquinas,  the  **  angelic  doctor "  and 
Bainty  ^  Beati  in  regno  co^lesti   videbunt  po^nas  damnatoruin,  rr 
BEXTrrrDo  illis  mag  is  complaceat  1  **    It  is  only  about  a  hundred 
years  since  Jonathan  Edwards  dropped  Iiis  bituminous  rhetoric 
upon  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  imconverted ;  and  to-daj  a 
great  theologian  consults  the  sensibilities  of  mankind,  and  does 
■  nich  as  suggest  the  awful  doom  of  which  Edwards  and 
.. .  vA  were  certain. 
The  concessions  of  modem  theology  ai'e  fatal  to  the  vulgar 
ae.     That  doctrine  requires  the  active  suffering,  intense, 
for  an  indetinite  periodj  of  all  who  do  not  accept  tho  regen- 
erating offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlirough  Christ,     The  con- 
n  18  the  inevitable  result  of  depravity.    Utter  depravity 
litter  destruction.     Annihilation  would  logically  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  case ;  but  annihilation  carries  no  terrors  to 
[less  mindg.     To  maltitudes  it  would  be  welcomed  as  a  boon, 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  therefore,  was  never  jM)pular  in  the 
Clmreh.     The  eursse  pronounced  on  Cain,  that  he  should  not  die, 
ao  man  should  kill  him,  that  he  should  live  to  euflFer,  was 
anced  against  recusant  humanity.     The  dogma  of  hell  be- 
th«."t  accepted  belief.     To  admit  that  '*  punishment  is  impos- 
'      Tie  who  is  not  conscious  of  ill-desert,  and  does  not  accept 
i '"  that  punishment  is  possible  only  so  long  as  one  is  dis- 
Ith  himself,  and  knows  that  God  is  displeased  with  him 
iiu  yr  r  viut$e ;  that  "we  can  suffer  the  keenest  form  of  punish- 
?nt  only  «o  kmg  aa  we  retain  and  reassert  the  wicked  purpose 
I  net'" — is  to  introduce  purely  nitioiuil  conceptions 
y  the  very  soul  of  the  theological  scheme,  assuming, 
fhe  tinmonil,  if  not  the  wmonU,  nature  of  m^n. 
To  start  frckm  such  premises  is  to  make  rapidly  toward  Unitar 

"  ■  '  "  '  rnU^r  on  the  high-road  out  of  Christianity.     The 

u£  the  doctrine  of  endleaa  punishment  is  its  strong- 
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hold  in  the  ordinary  '^ Evangelical "  mind;  bo  tliat  the  introduc- 
tion of  moral  ideas  overthrows  or,  rather,  undermines  it. 

The  doctrine  in  question  can  be  argued  onlj  on  ihecioffieal 
grounds.  That  is  to  say,  the  reasoning  must  be  by  a  species  of 
algebraic  sign,  certain  unknown,  abstract  quantities  being  assumed 
as  points  of  departure ;  the  contention  being  wholly  in  the  air. 
The  theologian  posits  God  as  a  personal  being,  intelligent  and 
free ;  with  an  intellect  to  devise,  a  heart  to  love,  and  a  wiD  to 
choose;  a  being  of  perfect  moral  goodness,  unspotted  holinesB, 
and  perfect  love.  He  posits  man  as  a  moral  being,  personal  and 
free,  possessing  all  the  endowments  which  are  requisite  for  re- 
sponsible activity ;  a  being  who  assents  to  the  excellence  of  duty, 
and  imposes  duty  on  himself  as  the  supreme  law  of  his  inner  and 
outward  activity.  The  theologian  next  assumes  the  existence  of 
a  moral  relation  between  these  beings,  and  proceeds  to  reason  on 
the  basis  of  such  relation.  To  one  who  hesitates  to  admit  either 
one  of  the  three  cardinal  propositions  above  stated,  the  reasoning 
is  inconclusive  and  even  impertinent ;  and  none  but  theologiani^ 
do  admit  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  future  damnation  of  the 
unconverted  and  unregenerate  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Christendom.  Its  practical  application  has  been  in  the  hand:? 
of  priests ;  its  speculative  justification  has  been  in  the  charge  of 
theologians,  whose  sphere  of  thought  is  limited  by  the  exaction? 
of  dogma.  Tlie  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  becomes 
impossible  tlic  moment  the  ethics  of  the  clergy  give  place  to  the 
ethics  of  social  life ;  the  speculative  justification  of  it  l>ccomes 
impossible  the  moment  tlic  abstractions  of  the  scholastic  give 
place  to  the  facts  of  the  observer.  The  human  conscience  abol- 
ishes the  practice ;  the  human  intelligence  abolishes  the  theory. 
Another  set  of  ''axioms"  is  laid  down,  and  the  process  of  dem- 
onstration moves  in  an  opposite  direction ;  not  toward  Universal- 
ism,  which  adopts  the  theological  method  diluted  by  sentimental 
considerations;  not  towanl  atheism,  which  in  these  latter  days 
describes  the  anti-theological  methr)d,  with  a  dogmatic  prejudice 
a<i^ain8t  jxisitive  beliefs;  hut  toward  rationalism,  which  endeav- 
ors to  understand  what  the  moml  onler  of  the  world  .actually  is. 

The  scientific  mind  (using  the  term  "  scientific  ''  in  its  lai^, 
genuine  sense,  as  describing  love  of  hnowlcdge  as  distinguished 
from  love  of  theory^  and  by  "  knowledge  "  understanding  a^  knowl- 
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not  the  knowledge  of  material  things  alone) — tlie  scientific 
e^  'I'sno  conception  of  future  pnnislunent  whatever. 

0-^         rision,  ''Satan''  is  an  empty  tigare  of  speech ;  **helP' 
iietorical   flourish ;    "  retribution/'   **  eatifif action/^    '*  punish- 
\i^  picture-language,  wliich,  perhaps,  contains  no  meaning — - 
at  ;J1  events^  must  be  subjected  to  honest  examination 
►re  being  allowed  to  pass  for  anything  of  value.    The  mythol- 
of  Chrifcitlanity  mnst  take  its  chance  with  every  other  mythol- 
and  give  an  account  of  itself  to  the  rational  tliinker,  whose 
!t  for  truth  resents  the  imposition  upon  him  of  fictiouB, 
lignified  or  venerable  they  may  be,  and  who  consigns 
1  1  Hi  of  "  spoiled  "phraseology  ■ '  all  dogmas  and  terms  that 

^e  not  fiolid  substances  beneath  them*  Matthew  Arnold  goes 
ad  to  put  tJie  words  "  God  "  and  **  immortality  "  in  this 
it  is  certainly  not  going  very  far  to  put  **  hell "  and 
in  "  there. 
M  orthodox  preacher  of  New  York  was  lately  undeii?taod  to 
that,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture punishment  was  indefensible ;  which  is  an  abandonment  of 
tlie  theological  and  ethical  ground  for  the  exegetical.  What 
mind  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  virtually  an  abandonment 
f^the  doctrine  ?  For  the  authority  of  Scripture,  by  the  admiB- 
Preiiident  Porter,  stands  **  in  connection  with  those  ethical 
whiclk  shine  by  their  own  Ught^  and  by  the  light  of  which 
imnnications  from  God  to  man  must  be  hiterpreted/' 
The  Bible  is  simply  a  book,  or  a  collection  of  books^ — a  liter- 
phenomenon^  to  be  read  critically,  judiciously,  ititelligently, 
writings  are  read.  Its  texts  are  not  facts  of  Nature,  but 
ion,  collocations  of  ordinary  wonis.  The  value 
icnts  cannot  be  taken  in  advance  of  investiga- 
i,  but  must  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  nitional  prin- 
left-  A  sentence  like  this,  '*  Dejmrt  from  me,  ye  cureed,  into 
'lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  ami  his  angels,''  derives 
airthority  from  its  position  in  a  New  Testament  ^vriting,  or 
it0  being  put  into  the  month  of  Jtsns.  It  is  like  a  bowlder 
the  «arfaee  of  a  meadow,  which  the  geologist  explains  by 
ing  it*  bitrtory  and  origin  to  some  rt*mote  formation  of  rock. 
f        '  1,  or  any  text  of  like  tenor,  cxm  be  tniced  to 

Iv  to  the  Persiian  dualism  which  was  im* 
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ported  into  Palestine  by  the  returning  captivee,  then  it  deserra 
as  much  co^deration  aa  the  Persian  theory  of  dualism  deaenrei 
— as  much,  and  no  more.  It  is  of  the  same  stuff  with  the  origi- 
nal formation,  from  which  it  is  a  fragment.  The  belieyen  in 
dualism  will  treat  it  with  respect,  not  on  account  of  its  incident^ 
location,  but  on  account  of  its  organic  texture.  The  disbeliever 
in  dualism  may  regard  it  as  a  curiosity,  but  will  not  permit  piooi 
prejudices  to  convert  the  mass  of  porphyiy  into  an  idoL  Whit- 
ever,  in  Scripture,  conforms  to  reason,  will  be  received  as  true  so 
long  as  the  conformity  lasts;  whatever,  in  Scripture,  falls  oat 
with  reason,  will  be  discarded  as  erroneous  so  long  as  the  diserop- 
ancy  exists.  To  assume  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  then 
torture  its  statements  till  they  gasp  out  an  agonized  acquiesoenee 
in  the  inquisitor's  creed,  is  a  practice  which  the  uniform  costom  i 
of  universal  Christendom  cannot  make  respectable.  Thus,  nei-  I 
ther  in  its  etliical  nor  its  exegetical  aspects  is  the  dogma  of  etov 
nal  punishment  tenable.  i 

O.  B.  FBormiroHAiL       i 


m. 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  there  is  a  hell,  and  that 
therein  reprobate  angels  and  lost  men  are  eternally  punished. 
Tlic  Church  has  made  no  positive  definition  as  to  the  locality  of 
hell,  nor  as  to  the  exact  nature,  quality,  and  intensity,  of  the  pains 
inflicted  by  the  justice  of  God.  Two  things  are  certainly  to  be 
believed  by  every  Catholic :  first,  that  there  is  a  hell,  and,  seoond- 
ly,  that  the  spirits  and  souls  condemned  are  in  eternal  suffering. 
Such  has  been  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Symbolic  declarations  are  found  in  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
which  every  one  must  believe  in  order  to  salvation.  "  They  that 
have  done  good  works  shall  go  into  eternal  life,  but  they  that 
have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire.'*  The  doctrine  of  Origen 
and  others,  who  held  that  "  the  punishments  of  the  demons  and 
the  wicked  were  temporary,"  was  condemned  by  the  Fifth  Gren- 
eral  Council,  a.  d.  553. 

The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  declares :  "  All  shall  rise  with 
their  bodies,  that  they  may  receive  according  to  their  works. 
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who  have  done  evil  Bhiill  with  the  devil  receive  eternal 
lin,  and  those  who  have  done  good  ahall  with  Chrifit  obtain  per- 
aal  glory." 

Benedict  XII.,  in  his  **  ConstitutdonB,"  defines  '*  that,  according 
the  ordiiuvnce  of  God,  the  souls  Mf  those  wlio  depart,  in  deadly 
descend  immediately  after  death  into  hell,  where  they  are 
tormented  with  infernal  pains." 

Tlie  tradition  of  the  Church  and  the  constant  expression  of 
her  faith  have  been  conveyed  in  the  very  language  uf  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  We  allude  to  certain  texts  which  have  ever  been 
'•d  by  her  according  to  their  plain  and  literal  meaning, 
griilicant  fact  that  our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  seen  fit 
speak  of  the  terrible  punishments  of  the  lost  in  terms  which 
hardly  be  misunderstood.  He  who  is  mercy  incarnate  has 
ed  the  strongest  language  upon  this  fearful  subject :  **  D©- 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlastvng  Jire^  which  was 
1  for  the  devil  and  Ids  angels."  In  these  words  the 
^1  y  of  the  just  is  placed  in  parallel  with  the  unending  sorr 
"mw  of  the  lost  As  the  one  is  eternal,  so  of  necessity  is  the 
r  ''  These  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
^  into  life  everlasting  "  (St.  Matthew  xxv.  41,  4(5).  Notliing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  words  of  this  exhortation  of  our  Lord :  "  It 
is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  mamiedj  than  having  two  hands 
ta  go  into  hell,  into  imquenchahle  fire ;  where  their  worm  dieth 
not^  and  the  fii'e  is  not  extinguished.  For  every  one  shall  bo 
fialted  with  fire"  (St.  Mtirk  Lx.  42-47). 

The  Clmi-ch  also  teaches  that  there  are  deadly  sins,  for  which 

ero  can  be  no  forgiveness  after  this  life ;  and,  if  there  be  no 

ce  for  pardon,  then  the  punishment  for  such  sins  must  be  \^^th- 

It  end.     "  He  that  shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall 

Ot  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to 

ftmo  "  (St/iratthew  xii.  32).    "  He  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 

tiost  shall  bear  his  fan  in  his  hand ;  he  shall  gtither  \\h  wheat 

the  bam,  but  the  chaff  he  >vill  bum  with  unquenchable  fire  " 

Matthew  iii.  12). 

The  voice  of  the  Christian  fathers  is  unanimous  in  the  exprcs- 

m  of  this  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  i^  to  be  found  in  their 

''uinatiun  of  the  error  of  Origen  and  others,  who 

it  u        it  some  future  time  the  pains  of  the  devils  and  the 
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wicked  might  liave  an  end.  Such  an  error  was  oondemned  ai 
heretical  by  the  nniverBal  Chnrch. 

According  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  pain  of  hell  is  twolold. 
There  ia  a  pain  of  loss  and  a  pain  of  sense,  answering  to  the  two* 
fold  evil  of  sin.  As  in  sin  there  is  the  aversion  of  the  soul  bom 
God  and  the  turning  to  creatures,  so  in  the  final  pnniBhineiit  of 
the  wicked  the  will  of  the  reprobate  is  carried  to  its  fearful  end. 
God  is  withdrawn,  and  all  that  is  left  of  created  things  beocnnei 
the  source  of  torment. 

The  pain  of  loss  consists  in  the  privation  of  eternal  beatitude^ 
of  the  beatific  vision  and  all  the  consequent  bliss  which  God  hai 
prepared  for  his  elect.  This  deprivation  is  eternal  and  final,  and 
is  a  torture  which  only  the  lost  can  comprehend.  The  pain  of 
sense  proceeds  from  the  direct  inflictions  of  the  Divine  jnetiee 
which  bear  upon  the  souk  and  bodies  of  the  damned.  There  is 
the  prison  of  heU  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  There  is  the 
undying  worm  of  remorse.  There  is  the  society  of  the  impious 
and  the  demons.  And  there  is,  as  the  principal  tormen^  the 
eternal  fire  to  which  power  is  given  to  act  upon  spirit  and 
matter,  and  to  bum  and  not  consume.  Although  there  is  no 
solemn  definition  of  the  Church  determining  the  fire  of  hell  to 
be  real  and  material,  nevertheless  such  is  the  conmion  opinion, 
from  which  no  Catholic  can  safely  depart.  Thus  Suarez  savs: 
"  The  certain  and  catholic  opinion  is  that  the  fire  of  hell,  which 
is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  is  a  true  and  proper 
corporeal  fire."  And  Estius  uses  these  words :  "  It  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  fire  is  corporeal 
by  which  the  demons  and  the  damned,  either  before  the  judgment 
without  their  bodies,  or  afterward  with  them,  are  punished,  is  so 
common  and  universal  in  the  Church  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
without  temerity."  "That  the  fire  of  hell,"  says  Petavius, 
"  is  corporeal  and  material,  all  theologians,  yea  aU  Christians, 
believe,  though  this  be  not  as  yet  defined  by  any  decree  of  the 
Church." 

This  belief  is  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who 
certainly  did  not  use  the  word  ^re  in  a  figurative  sense,  nor  em- 
ploy language  likely  to  deceive. 

In  the  flames  of  hell  all  shall  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts,  and,  as  far  as  the  eMerUial  pain  of  the  reprobi^  is  con- 
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cerned^  tliere  can  be  no  mitigation  nor  cessation.    ^^  The  gmoke 
of  their  torments  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever." 

Catholic  theologians  find  this  doctrine  to  be  in  fnll  accord 
with  right  reason,  though  the  revelation  of  God  can  never  be 
opposed  by  any  true  logical  argument, 

Tliere  ought  to  be  some  proportion  between  tlie  fault  and  its 
ptini^ment.  Sin  has  an  infinite  malice,  and  an  eternal  punish- 
ment alone  is  adequate  to  it. 

Again,  the  reprobate  who  dies  in  deadly  transgression  sins  for 
eternity,  and  as  far  as  ho  can  turns  from  God  forever.  He  ought^ 
therefore,  to  be  punished  forever.  Thus  St.  Gregory  says,  *'  It 
belongs  to  the  great  justice  of  the  Judge,  that  they  should  never 
l>e  without  punishment,  who  in  this  life  were  never  willing  to 
be  without  sin." 

And,  lastly,  it  is  necessary  that  God  sliould  establish  a  suffl- 
ctent  sanction  for  the  observation  of  his  laws.  Eternal  pain  is 
the  only  sanction  which  either  justifiefi  his  own  attributes  or 
opcr»tos  as  a  warning  to  the  wayward  wills  of  men. 

Thomas  S.  Prestok. 


IT. 

PitEsroEjrr  Porter,  in  Ids  admirable  and  irenic  opening  of  this 
diisctission,  makes  it  very  difficult,  for  one  who  follows  him  upon 
t!i  lied  ** liberal"  side,  to  take  up  an  antagonistic  or  even 

ft  -  r  pc>sition,     I  nmst  frankly  and  gratefully  confess  that  I 

oonld  not  ask  a  better  sunnnary  of  my  own  views  tlian  is  present- 
last  paragraph  but  one  of  his  paper.  If  orthodoxy  ao- 
i  general  positions  kid  down  in  Dr.  Porter's  statement  of 
Ihc  caj©,  and  adnuts  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them,  there  can 
n    1      -  -  '  r  gerious  dispute,  among  spiritual  and  Christian 

li,  I  of  theology,  upon  Uie  subject  of  eternal  pun- 

idimeiit  Wishing  to  promote  agreement,  and  to  advance  and 
mcoarage  the  benignant  influence  of  such  vieT^-s  as  Dr.  Porter 
fepnesonis  and  advocates,  I  couUl  iJrnotit  wish  that  tho^e  who 
luivc  hitlierto  n*presented  the  milder  or  more  liljend  view  of  the 

!>'   ■       -  nt  in  its  |>cnal  aspects*  would  c<mti?nt  themselves 

y^  iJ  enforcing  Dr.  Porter  s  btatement,  and  avoid 
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prejudicing  its  general  acceptance,  by  adding  to  it  doubtful  epeco- 
lations  or  pushing  it  to  needless  extremes. 

K  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  Unitarians  (and  I  would 
do  so  with  a  full  sense  of  having  no  right  to  express  anj  but  mj 
own  opinions  as  a  life-long  minister  of  that  branch  of  tiiie  Chzu- 
tian  Church),  I  say  that  we  believe  in  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  President  Porter  seems  to  believe  in  it,  L  e^ 
in  punishment  limited  by  no  definite  boundary  in  time  or  eternity, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  extend ;  in  punishment  that  will  last  as 
long  as  sin  lasts,  and  will  be  eternal  if  sin  is  eternal ;  and  that  ire 
believe,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  that  the  mere  event  of  death  and  a 
change  in  our  spirit's  vesture  will  not  alter  our  moral  and  spirit- 
ual conditions,  or  change  the  personal  dispositions  of  a  holy  mord 
Sovereign  and  kind  Father  toward  his  subjects  and  children.  In 
our  opinion,  God  is  love ;  but  infinite  love  is  love  equally  com- 
pounded of  justice  and  mercy,  holiness  and  benevolence,  if  rather 
they  do  not  each  imply  the  other  in  their  perfect  form.  Hono^ 
ing  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  freedom,  as  we  specially  have 
done,  we  ought  to  be  the  last  to  expect,  at  any  stage  of  human 
existence^  any  interference  with  them  by  the  Divine  Omnipotence, 
in  order  to  force  an  unmoral  happiness  upon  any  of  his  spiritual 
offspring.  We  confess  that  our  philosophy  of  man's  perfect 
moral  freedom  casts  very  solemn  and  threatening  shadows  up4>n 
the  future  of  willful  and  impenitent  transgressors.  We  do  not 
see  how  men  can  be  made  holy  against  their  wills,  or  be  less  than 
miserable,  so  long  as  they  will  not  be  holy ;  and  our  observation 
and  experience  of  human  willfulness  in  tins  world  does  not  en- 
courage us  to  hope  that  it  may  not  continue  for  indefinite  and 
practically  dateless  periods  in  new  states  of  being.  Fools  alone 
make  a  mock  at  sin. 

What  we  have  hitherto  objected  to  in  the  creed  of  orthodoxy, 
on  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment,  was  the  alleged  finality  of 
human  fate,  as  determined  by  the  state  of  the  soul  at  tlie  moment 
of  death.  It  is  needless  to  state  what  has  been  the  general  view 
of  the  Church,  or  what  continues  to  be  the  popular  view.  This 
life  has  been  considered  to  be  mainly  a  state  of  probation,  and 
the  only  state.  Unitarians  reject  both  ideas.  With  them  life  is 
not,  here  or  anywhere,  mainly  a  state  of  probation,  but  a  state  of 
education  and  discipline ;  and,  still  more,  a  state  of  heing  for  il9 
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mke.    We  can  conoeive  no  state  of  human  existence,  that 
[of  finite  gpiritual  existence,  which  Bhall  be  different  in  these 
from  the  present*     We  have  entered  on  immortal  life 
iy,  in  sharing  the  natoro  of  our  Creator,  and  are  ah^ady 
ier  the  operation  and  sway  of  the  eternal  laws  that  govern 
ritfl  in  all  conceivable  worlds.     There  is  much  to  awe  and  op- 
ns  in  the  operation  of  eternal  moral  and  spiritnal  laws,  as 
(^  their  working  here ;  much  in  the  government  of  the 
ing,  in  gpite  of  its  general  benignity,  that  is  stem  and 
>mpromising,  judged  by  his  providence  over  human  sonls  in 
fir  earthly  lot ;  and  eurely  we  cannot,  with  our  reverence  for 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  free  play  of  spiritual  laws,  be 
Bang  tlioee  who  think  moral  evil,  with  its  suffering  and  its  pen- 
will  be  forcibly  terminated  by  a  fiat  of  Divine  beaevolenc© 
[any  future  date. 
We  object  to  the  old  orthodox  view  of  the  finality  of  human 
Hbation  at  death,  as  lacJdng  probability,  ajs  disregarding  our 
It  experience  of  God's  government  and  the  constitution  of 
I's  spirit.    Moreover,  while  it  seems  awfully  threatening  to 
who  are  inclined  to  evil  and  are  likely  to  be  lost,  it  %mxQB 
ixing  of  moral  and  spiritual  obligations  toward  those  who  ex- 
to  be  saved.     It  is  a  doctrine  too  cruel  for  the  worst,  too  flat- 
ing  for  the  be^t  1 

President  Porter  has  stated  the  relations  of  the  moral  to  the 
&tical  side  of  the  question  \^ith  great  fairness.  The  moral, 
ing  from  our  nature,  hafi  precedence  and  superior  jurisdiction, 
any  seeming  or  real  conilict  arises  between  conscience  and 
Scripture.  We  accept  ttb  as  exactly  our  own  view.  If  we  are  to 
coutinne  to  claim  the  name  of  Christians  we  must  continue  to  b^ 
lieve  that  the  testimony  of  the  records  of  our  faith  is  not  contm- 
dictory  of  the  evidence  of  the  moral  reason.  If  it  were  proved 
i,  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  Cliristianity,  so  far  as  it 
Qg  to  be  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  We  believe  the 
lieral  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  in  full  accord 
the  testimony  of  man's  moral  nature,  in  regard  to  the  issues 
^tbe  Divine  government.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  pictorial 
S,  parables,  and  special  texts,  are  to  be  found  there,  which, 
y...  -L.  niselves,  seem  to  favor  not  only  the  doctrine  of  end- 
lesB  pii  lit  in  the  popidar  aenfie,  but,  just  as  plainly,  the  ex- 

vol*  cixvi. — »o.  261.  2^ 
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istence  of  a  material  hell,  and  a  personal  deviL  But  as  the  litenl 
force  of  these  statments  obliges  ns  to  accept  the  conduflion  that 
this  earth  is  the  seat  of  the  final  judgment,  and  that  Christ  ii 
coming  in  person,  to  judge  the  nations,  we  must  leave  it  to  thoee 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  these 
now  generaUj  discard^  notions,  to  complain  of  our  departure 
from  the  letter,  in  putting  only  a  spiritual  meaning  upon  inj 
portion  of  these  pictorial  passages. 

Again,  we  are  not  among  those  who  wish  to  eliminate  a  po^ 
aonal  Qod,  in  the  exercise  of  a  holy  will,  from  the  question  of 
eternal  punishment.  If  the  free,  conscious  personality  of  God  ii 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  punishmentj  consideied 
as  distinct  from  the  natural  retributive  consequences  of  mord 
evU  or  sin,  it  is  still  more  important  to  be  insisted  on  as  the 
ground  of  hope  or  even  confidence  that  God's  personal  freed<»ii, 
as  it  projected  humanity  into  existence,  did  not  launch  it  upon  t 
voyage  of  wreck  and  ruin  for  the  majority,  or  for  even  the  least 
minority,  of  its  representatives.  Is  it  consistent  with  our  notions 
of  justice  and  goodness,  that  Omniscience  should  voluntarily  bring 
into  an  existence,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  infinitely  misenible, 
a  single  spiritual  being,  made  in  his  image  and  called  his  child  I 
It  is  because  I  believe  in  a  personal  God,  who  is  responsible  to 
his  creatures  for  exercising  his  power  justly  and  benignantly,  even 
more  than  they  are  responsible  to  him  for  their  sins,  that  I  trust 
and  believe  that  he  will  ultimately  redeem  the  whole  race  and 
their  future,  in  a  manner  that  wiU  not  violate  human  freedom,  or 
injure  any  moral  law,  or  reproach  Divine  holiness — ^perhaps,  by  the 
experience  of  suffering ;  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of  redeemed 
souls ;  perhaps,  by  the  release  of  spirits  from  physical  bonds  and 
the  corresponding  increase  of  their  susceptibility  to  moral  influ- 
ences ;  perhaps,  by  an  improved  social,  moral  atmosphere,  and 
more  favorable  conditions,  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  a 
future  life:  and  not  only  the  earth  and  its  future  inhabitants 
from  the  dominion  of  selfishness  and  sin,  but  all  the  worlds  and 
all  the  souls  in  them,  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  which  it 
seems  to  me  a  Gt)d  who  wishes  to  be  known  as  a  Father,  and  who 
has  been  represented  by  such  a  Son  as  Jesus,  must  have  for  hii 
ultimate  purpose,  and  needs  for  his  justification  as  a  Creator. 

The  inmiediate  salvation,  at  death,  of  all  souls,  by  a  Divine 
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flat,  irre^^pective  of  moral  and  gpiritnid  state  or  character,  seemB  to 
mc  equally  iinscriptiind,  iininoral,  aiid  improbable.  I  cannot  say 
tliat  anybody  now  holds  this  view  whose  opinion  ia  entitled  to 
re8i>eet.  The  abeolnte  and  final  condemnation  of  any  to  hofHjlees 
and  everlasting  misery,  at  the  close  of  mortal  life,  from  either 
never  liaving  heard  or  from  not  having  accepted  the  alleged  con* 
ditionii  cif  mercy  offered  by  Jesus  Christ,  I  think  is  not  the  faith 
r        "  '  tbe^ilogiaiis,  acquainted  with  psychologicjil  and  ethical 

[         .     :  li  shine  by  their  own  light^ — in  any  branch  of  the 

I    Chiireh.    The  notion  is  now  confined  either  to  tlie  last  snrvivorB 
^■Dt  "  '  iTig  theological  syBtem,  that  wa*  not  exercised 

Bii  iuctions,  however  it  may  have  been  witli  dialec- 

lical  snbtilties ;  or  else  to  the  popular  mind^  still  in  the  bondage 
oi  the  letter,  and  treated  by  its  friends  and  ministers,  often  with 
entire  sincerity,  with  the  melodramatic  dogmas  that  are  ecclesias- 
tically effective  without  being  epiritnally  efficacious.  Hell  and 
boa^'cn,  in  their  old  objective  forms,  equally  coarse  in  their  appeal 
to  ©elfisli  hope  and  fear,  are  not  going  to  give  up  their  hold  on 
the  pripiilar  mind,  at  any  challenge  of  reason  or  a  higher  spirit- 
:ty.  But  they  wHl  slowly  die  of  the  steady  increase  of  moral 
id  spiritual  liglit,  as  phantoms  tiy  before  the  risiog  sun  that 
Would  nesist  all  arguments  in  the  dark.  It  would,  for  reasons  of 
praeent  policy,  be  a  misfortune  to  Imve  even  the  crude  and  coarse 
dogmas  of  Christendom  pass  away  under  any  influences  less  than 
those  whicli  leave  more  truly  impressive,  restrictive,  and  inspiring 
notions  of  the  Divine  government,  and  of  human  fortunes,  in 
their  place. 

I  sum  up  my  opinions  on  the  subject  by  adopting  the  language 
of  Pnvldctit  Porter,  neiir  tl»e  close  of  his  opening: 

Whatever  representations  we  find  of  man's  weakness  or  de- 
ity, or  danger,  whatever  high-wrought  pictures  of  God's  an- 
pt  *  '    lance,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  primal  truths 

V  dear  to  our  affections  as  our  pitying  Father,  or 

venenblc  as  our  holy  Judge*     It  is  because  we  believe  that  God 
\r  "  "         '  d  we  assert  that  he  would  dcHglit  to  receive 

h  .11  Ids  creatnrea,  that  he  uses  all  the  meaus 

fur  the  triumph  of  goodness  and  tlic  deliverance  of  all,  that  he 
%v'    '  '        .      .        "T  {  ,^flf  a  soul  tliat  truly  lovei 

Lj  .   .  '**  ^^1  jieriod  of  his  admin- 
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istration ;  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  displeased  with,  or  < 
tively  punish,  any  being  who  loves  him  in  the  present,  or  iriio 
repents  of  not  having  loved  and  obeyed  him  in  the  pa^t/' 

If  this  statement  be  accepted  as  the  general  snnuning  up  of 
learned  and  candid  as  well  as  profoundly  Christian  men,  in  the 
modem  orthodox  party,  it  wiU  advanee  the  question  far  abofc 
the  cavils  and  protests  of  liberals,  who  mean  to  be  Christians^  and 
soon  take  the  debate  out  of  all  circles,  where  it  can  be  followed 
by  sober  or  enlightened  argument. 

Henbt  W.  Bslu>wb. 


God's  revelation  indicates  great  remedial  processes  to  restore, 
enlighten,  and  guide  the  conscience.  As  Thomas  Carlyle  hii 
somewhere  said,  "  The  old  world  knew  nothing  of  conversion.*' 
The  gospel  of  Christ  brought  in  tliis,  as  the  foundation  of  troe 
hope  and  of  life  everlasting.  Except  men  were  converted,  Christ 
pronounced  their  admission  into  his  heavenly  kingdon  impossible. 
Eeason  in  man,  and  providence  around  his  daily  steps,  enlighten 
and  develop  the  conscience.  But  the  Scripture  of  Crod  is  the 
great  standard  of  right  and  duty ;  to  cherish,  enlai^  and  inform 
that  conscience.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  proffered,  in  its  plenitude 
of  energies,  to  unfold  and  enforce  those  Scriptures.  The  mani- 
fest God,  in  Clirist,  is,  in  the  highest,  justest  sense,  the  Word ; 
the  central  tlieme  of  Scripture,  and  the  embodiment  and  terrene 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead.  His  atoning  sacrifice  is  the  avail- 
ing oblation  to  cancel  sin,  and  the  basis  of  a  free,  sovercigii, 
world-winning,  and  world-quelling  grace. 

The  channel,  through  which  this  grace  is  accepted  and  be- 
comes tlie  basis  and  food  of  a  new  life,  is  faith.  Just  as  the  life 
of  industry  and  traffic  in  the  commercial  world  is  credit,  the  faith 
of  mortals  in  their  neighbors — ^just  as  the  animating  principle  of 
true  patriotism,  that  makes  a  people  great,  is  their  trust  in  their 
fathers,  and  in  their  own  present  liberties,  and  in  the  high  desti- 
nies of  their  children — so  the  grand  bond,  the  sacred  ligature, 
that  binds  the  prodigal  back  again  to  the  forfeited  heritage,  and 
to  the  wronged,  deserted  Father,  is  faith  in  the  redeeming  Broth- 
er, in  the  virtue  of  his  availing  sacrifice  as  the  atoning  Lamb  that 
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Idceth  A  way  the  rin  of  the  world,  and  in  the  certainty  of  his  com- 
ing again  m  the  inevitable  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Faith  is, 
thuit  njgarded,  the  greait  moral  gravitation  that  holds  the  epiritnal 
world  together,  and  binds  it  to  the  throne  and  heart  of  God. 
V  ^  m  IB  gravitation  in  the  material  world,  and  yet,  in  its 
ii  ly,  mighty,  pervasive^,  and  indispenstible ;  so  faith,  true 

tflifit  in  the  true  and  trustworthy  Jehovah,  makes  all  real  hiatory, 
nod  all  just  science,  and  all  genuine  duty,  and  all  real  felicity,  but 
a  moral  gravitation  of  the  finite  toward  the  Iijtinite,  a  loyaJ  and 
loving  reliance  of  man  upon  the  Author,  Upholder,  and  Arbiter 
of  all  being — in  the  Bible,  his  revelation — in  the  Christ,  his  em- 
bodiment^— in  the  redemption  he  most  graeiouely  proffers — and 
in  the  judgment  he  most  solemnly  predicts. 

Now,  this  Christ  assured  Ids  hearers  that,  though  heaven  and 
earth  might  pase  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  divine  word 

rlliotild  puis  into  oblivion  and  failure.  Of  the  minute  compre- 
lieoaiveneaB  of  the  last  judgment,  he  bore  testimony,  when  he 
nid,  tliat  for  "  every  idle  word  "  should  men  give  aceotmt  in  that 
djiy.  And,  under  circumstances  which  by  their  contrast  gave 
'  '^  -  'um  an  awful  impressivenesp,  he,  when  arraigned  before 
k  ly  judges  who  condeumed  liim  to  death,  warned  them 
and  each  hearer  in  the  throng,  and  each  reader  of  the  record  in 
nf*  *'  •  ^,  that  they  and  we  should  all  "see  the  Son  of  Man 
fri  t  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 

lieaven  with  great  power  and  glory."  With  that  insight  into  the 
heart  which  was  proof  of  his  divinity,  Christ  predicted  the  trea- 
mm  and  fate  of  Judas,  and  called  him  '*  the  son  of  perdition." 
It  wiia  the  title  afterward  given  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thisasalfiuians  to  that  Man  of  Sin  who  is  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  brightness  of  Christ's  coming.  If  some  would  interpret  it  as 
meaning  in  the  case  of  Judas  but  "  the  lost  son,*'  must  they  not 
"  -^irt  the  same  hope  from  the  Holy  One  to  the  malign  poten- 
*  the  Man  uf  Sin  "  also !  Christ  said,  too,  of  the  fake  apo»- 
tie  that  it  wens  for  him  better  had  he  never  been  bom.  If,  after 
miiery,  however  protracted,  there  should  come  to  him  a  final 
wwtoftitioTi.  could  it  h&  said  of  Juda*?,  in  tlus  enrlless  life  supple- 
:  woc%  that  it  wai«  not  a  boon  to  liavo  been  born  I 
t  used  words  thus  da^tic  and  delusive,  yet  actually 
f  d  purposing  the  final  bestowal  of  paradii*e  upon  hia 
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betrayer,  how  eonld  the  Judge  himself  be  absolved  from  the 
accusation  of  having  employed  nugatory  and  "vain  wordi,^ 
though  for  every  such  word  he  had  said  men  must  expect  to 
meet  a  reckoning  ?  In  one  of  the  great  penitential  Psalms  it  it 
said  of  God  that  he  will  be  justified  when  he  judgeih  (Psalm 
li.  4).  The  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  (iii.  4)  presents  the  buds 
dread  scene  and  sovereign  under  another  but  kindred  aspeet: 
that  he  shall  overcome  when  he  is  judged.  The  Divine  Buler, 
gathering  men  and  angels  to  the  bar  of  his  judgment,  evoy 
culprit  cited  and  left  free  to  his  defense,  and  eveiy  witnes 
from  the  heights  and  the  depths  summoned,  is  himself  to  be 
judged ;  as  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  equity  of  hii 
dealings  come  into  review  and  are  made  patent,  alike  to  all  who 
adore  and  to  all  who  would  fain  impeach  him.  There  have  been 
earthly  governors  who  would  have  been  held  universally  to  be 
competent,  had  not  their  actual  tenure  of  office  revealed  th^ 
unsuspected  weakness  and  defects. 

Now,  in  his  earthly  ministry,  our  Lord  used  one  word  to  de- 
scribe the  term  of  glory  for  the  righteous,  and  the  duration  of 
woe  for  the  ungodly.  He  represented  the  future  abode  of  the 
holy  with  holy  angels,  and  of  the  wicked  with  the  revolted  and 
fallen  angels.  If  evil  men  are  but,  after  the  judgment,  proba- 
tioners for  a  final  release,  it  seems  a  necessary  inference  that  the 
fallen  angels,  their  tempters  and  accomplices  in  wrong-doing,  and 
their  fellows  in  imprisonment,  should  also  become  partakers  in 
their  discharge  from  Tophet  and  their  ultimate  ascent  to  Para- 
dise. Satan,  of  whom  Christ  saw  only  the  fall,  as  hurled  frcMn 
heaven,  must  clamber  and  soar,  at  the  last,  back  to  the  glory  from 
which  he  had  plunged,  and  an  ascension,  of  which  the  Bible  hm 
no  hint,  must  await  the  first  revolter.  But,  in  the  case  of  fiends, 
where  is  the  Divine  incarnation  and  redemption  in  their  behoof 
provided  for;  and  inveterate  and  malignant  as  has  been  their 
impenitence,  by  what  scheme  of  renovation  and  rescue  is  thair 
pardon  to  be  bought  ?  Are  a  new  Calvary  and  a  new  Pentecost 
in  reserve  for  tliese  coheritors  of  the  doom  to  become  coheritors 
of  the  blessedness  reserved  for  the  human  "sons  of  perdition  P 
But  tlie  New  Testament  explicitly  excepts  this  portion  of  apostate 
spirits  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  assumption  of  a  lower  nature. 
"  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels." 
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Beference  is  had  to  the  infinite  benignity  and  compassion  of 
ottr  Lord  for  his  murderers.  But  as  he  wept  in  beholding  the 
City  whence  was  to  come  the  cry  for  his  crucifixion,  he  de- 
pUired  that  his  willingness  to  gather  them  into  ehelter  had  been 
limited  by  their  unwillingness  to  be  thus  gathered  and  sheltered. 
They  preferred  the  house  to  the  Messiah^  "the  glory  of  that 
house  " — the  lifeless  type  to  the  life-giving  antitype — and  now 
that  house  was  left  to  them  *'  demlater  When  risen  from  the 
grave^  he  declared  that  **  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  was  now 
given  to  his  hands»"  The  terrible  scenes  of  the  overthrow  and 
desolation  of  that  fane  and  city  and  land,  as  Titus  wrought  them 
and  as  Joeephus  paints  them,  were,  then,  if  the  "  true  and  faith- 
ful witn«?ss ''  «poke.  truly  and  trustworthily,  a  just  vengeance,  pei^ 
mitted  and  overruled  in  his  administration  of  that  **^ou?er"  which 
grasped  **  heaven  and  earth "  into  the  nail-pierced  hand  of  the 
(''■  '      The  tears  did  not  avert  the  wasting  and  the  blasting 

Ir^  —   ^vvenger,  when  pitilessly  repelled  as  the  Healer. 

The  word  **  damnation  "  has  been  so  associated  with  profane 
mitase,  tliat  to  some  it  seems  harsh.  Like  its  kindred  term  **  con- 
demnation,'' it  is  but  the  final  utterance,  as  against  guilt,  of  that 
** judgment"  wliich  is  entwined  with  the  whole  structure  of 
Divine  revelation.  In  the  banishment  from  Eden,  in  the  scenes 
of  the  deluge,  in  the  trials  and  deliverances  of  the  patriarch  of 
U2,  in  the  plagues  visiting  Egypt,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Tyre, 
in  tbe  captivity  and  the  return  of  the  Jews,  God's  supervision  and 
judicial  character  are  kept  prominent,  Abraham,  the  father  of 
tbe  faitlifuK  interceding  for  the  plain,  appeals  to  the  God  he 
miTfed  as  ^  the  judge  of  all  the  earth."  Calamities,  personal  and 
Hftttonal^  are  but  his  interlocutory  judgments.  In  the  sense  of 
his  appointment  of  the  hour  and  scene  of  death  to  each  one  of 
BB^  be  is  spoken  of  as  *^  the  Judge  at  the  door.'- 

But  tlio  minor,  preliminary  exliibitions  of  the  Divine  justice 
do  not  exhaust,  they  merely  foretoken  the  fuller  revelation  of 
that  ioyereign  equity  upon  a  race  risen  in  their  entirety.  And 
mkB  of  the  apoHtolical  cpietles,  found  upon  the  later  paget  of 
tha  New  Tei^toment,  cites  prophecies,  going  as  far  back  as  the 
dmjrt  of  Enoch,  a  i  ^*  who  i»n:*ceded  tlie  deluge.    As  to  the 

0oope  and  scrutio)  l  last  judgment,  Enoch  describee  it  as 

teldiig  in  all  ungodly  deeds,  and  all  tha  hard  speeches  of  all 
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siimeTB.  The  words  group  the  entire  annals  of  himuauty,  ai 
indexed  in  the  revelations  of  the  doomsday.  The  bjs  of  he& 
and  death  are  grasped  by  this  potentate.  When  it  is  said  of  him 
that  ^^  he  openeth  and  no  man  shntteth,"  the  Ghnreh  may  enit 
in  the  way  thus  opened  to  the  Father's  house  and  heart.  Bnt^ 
when  it  is  followed  by  the  words,  ^^  He  shutteth  and  no  nun 
openeth/'  we  may  weU  bethink  us  of  his  own  parables  of  the 
master  of  the  house  risen,  and  shutting^to  the  door  against  appli- 
cants who  knock  vainly,  for  they  come  too  late,  and  of  the  great 
gulf  or  chasm  that  parted  Dives  and  Abraham,  and  which  wm 
not  to  be  traversed ;  the  season  of  probation  past  iirevocably,  and 
the  season  of  retribution  inaugurated  unalterably. 

When,  too,  our  Lord  speaks  of  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
never  to  be  forgiven,  the  assertion  sweeps  away  much  speculation 
as  to  openings  of  mercy  and  hope,  beyond  the  last  judgment. 
When  he  warns  his  disciples  to  fear  not  the  earthly  penecutorB, 
who  can  only  kill  the  body,  and  then,  their  powers  exhausted, 
they  can  do  nothing  further,  he  appends  the  terrible  words, 
but  ^^  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
heU  "  (Matthew  x.  28).  Now,  the  word  here  used  is  the  very 
term  ^^  Qchenna,"  which,  because  coined  by  the  Jews  from  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  the  place  for  flinging  out  the  litter 
of  Jerusalem,  it  is  contended  can  mean  only  a  local  and  material 
destruction,  where  crawling  vermin  and  smouldering  fires  offended 
every  sense,  as  they  consumed  the  offscourings  of  a  great  city. 
But  it  is  a  patent  fact  in  the  history  of  every  tongue  having  a 
rich  literature,  that  words,  referring  to  tangible  and  local  objects, 
in  their  first  use,  become,  by  their  after-application,  informed  and 
surcharged  with  spiritual  and  comprehensive  ideas,  that  far  sur* 
pass  the  original  root.  The  etymology  of  a  word  is  but  a  treach- 
erous guide  as  to  its  present  sense  and  scope.  The  Parliament  of 
Britain  is  the  body  in  which  their  valu^  national  constitution 
has  garnered  vast  powers.  It  can  make  and  sliatter  cabinets,  ac- 
knowledge or  overthrow  a  royal  dynasty,  equip  armies,  levies 
taxes,  launches  fleets,  and  dictates  laws  and  policy  for  a  wide  and 
varied  population,  colonizing  isles  and  shores  all  around  the  globe. 
Should  one  insist,  however,  on  fixing  Parliament's  prerogatives, 
by  tracing  it  to  its  etymology,  it  is  found,  in  the  Norman-French 
of  the  island^s  old  lawyers,  to  mean  merely  a  scene  of  speaking ; 
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andj  liie  tlie  word  paJnvtr^  wWch  Portnguese  diacoveitjrs  leDt  to 
the  dusky  natives  of  Wegtem  Africa^  ite  eole,  legitimate  fiense  ia^ 
long  and  largo  diBCUSgion,  If  a  refonner  arise  claiming  that, 
for  himself  and  Lie  fellow-Britons^  the  powers  of  Parliament 
fihould  be  cut  down  to  bootless,  UmitlesSj  and  unpractical  talk 
— fu=k  the  etjrmology  demands — would  he  be  patiently  heard  I 
II  oTir  blessed  Lord  Bpoke  of  "  souls  "  caj^t  into  Gehenna  by 
^  divine  vengeance,  and  one  thinks  of  the  elder  Herod  islaugh- 
■  r^  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  and  then  going  to  the  audit  be- 
yond with  thjB  blood  and  his  other  crimes  upon  him,  are  we  to 
ooBBtrue  the  Saviour  as  declaring  that  the  old  Edomite*B  bouI,  nith- 
lese  and  guilt-sodden,  was  in  eomo  strange  way  to  be  put  with 
his  body,  the  kingly  coq>se  and  the  immaterial  soul,  down  amid 
the  rr»tting,  flaring  piles  in  the  valley  of  Hinuom — a  cheap  and 
Ught  pnnifihment  for  guilt  so  dire  ? 

It  was  the  last  evidence  our  Lord  adduced  to  the  disciplee 
of  John,  in  priMif  of  his  own  Meedanic  character,  that  **  the  poor 
bad  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  And  the  hold  which  Cliri8t*§ 
word  take*  upon  these  remains  still  one  gnmd  ailment  for  the 
divinity  of  ita  origin ;  and  so,  too,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  Bible  by  the  plainer  and  less  erudite  memliership  of  Churches 
loirda  often  significant  illustration  as  to  the  erroneousnesa  or 
liditj  of  certain  opinions.  Men  and  women,  wimiing  hardly 
a  scant  livelihood,  with  little  leisure  for  wide  reading,  are  yet 
often  devout  students  of  the  Bible,  Lord  Bacon,  in  comment- 
upoti  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  prefers  the  sense  which 
lily  pr^^enta  itself — like  the  wine  crushed  from  the  lighter 
tducb  of  the  wine-presa — superior,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  later  mn- 
alnga,  into  which  the  flavor  of  grape-seeds  and  grape-skins  pene- 
tlitod,  NoM',  such  natural  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  likely 
to  be  found  in  this  clai?®  of  unprejudiced  students.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church  they  have  been  loath  to  welcome  the 
suggestions  from  time  to  time  made,  often  by  men  of  piety  and 
gaoluK  lltftt  hell  wai^  perchance,  transitory  and  paradise  only 
pemianont. 

When  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  declared  of  a  God  falling  to 

^'»in  of  his  n^quinMutrntN  that  he,  Mill,  would  challenge 

\.i  «i  Till  111  Ml,  the  rerosant,  to  hell,  the  Christian  readem 

t  well,  witli  an  old  apostle^  ujsk,  **Nay  but, 
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O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  Gkxl  f  "  QoA  has  not 
immediately  smitten  down  those  who  thus  '^  talked  back"  agiiDit 
the  Infinitely  True,  the  Infinitely  Wise,  and  the  Infinitely  Good. 
The  verdict  of  the  ages  has  been  more  and  more  with  the  ILAj 
One.  His  muteness  against  railing  was  not  weaknesB  or  apathy, 
but  a  long-suffering  mercy  that  delayed  to  strike,  becaufie  it  kneir 
the  full  terrors  of  the  retribution  that  must  ultimatelj  smite  the 
abuse  of  a  long-protracted  and  loving  probation. 

William  B.  WnxiAm. 


VL 

TTndeb  the  gospel,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  destiny  of  the 
righteous,  that  is,  the  truly  penitent  and  believing ;  but  the  qiie»> 
tion  that  is  more  and  more  agitating  the  religious  world  idatei 
exclusively  to  the  wicked,  that  large,  heterogeneous  daas  of  igno- 
rant, vicious,  ungodly  people,  in  their  innumerable  grades  of  de- 
pravity— heathen,  Mohammedan,  nominally  Christian,  infidel,  or 
atheist — who  live  in  rebellion  against  God,  or  in  alienation  from 
him,  and  die  as  they  have  lived.    What  is  to  become  of  them  I 

I  hardly  need  say  how  this  question  is  answered.  A  few  hare 
accorded  to  them  the  "  sad  cure  "  of  annihilation ;  a  lai^r  number 
lias  confidently  remanded  tliem  to  the  mercy  of  God ;  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  Church  has  delivered  them  over — some  in  sorrow 
of  heart,  some  with  cold  indifference,  and  others  with  apparent 
satisfaction — to  the  endless  torments  of  heU !  But  in  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Christian  civilization,  through  better  thinking  and 
broader  sympathies,  this  last  opinion  has,  within  the  past  centonr, 
undergone  great  modifications.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion has  utterly  disappeared  from  Protestant  Cliristendom,  thoogh 
we  recognize  its  traces  in  some  existing  creeds.  The  relative 
numbers  of  the  lost  and  saved  have  been  reversed,  and,  instead  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  race  being  damned,  the  severest  school 
of  orthodoxy  now  assures  us  that  the  number  of  the  finally  lost 
will  be  "  very  inconsiderable."  Even  heU  and  its  horrors  have  not 
escaped  this  modifying  process.  An  abyss  of  literal  fire  and 
brimstone,  in  which  the  wicked  are  burned,  soul  and  body,  with- 
out intermission  and  without  end,  is  now  seldom  preached,  and 
intelligent  and  candid  men  agree  that  ^^  whatever  high-wroogfat 
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pictures  we  find  of  God^B  atiger^  or  its  continuance,  we  must  hold 
iagt  to  the  primal  trntlis  which  make  God  dear  to  onr  affections 
as  our  pitying  Father,  or  venerable  as  our  holy  Judge/*  So  the 
old  grounds  of  rcafion,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment  was  formerly  made  to  refit,  have  all  been  laid  aside,  and 
Dew,  thongh  not  better  ones,  invented.  Gradually,  too,  the  pnx»f- 
of  thie  doctrine,  with  wliich  the  Bible  was  once  thought  to 
..^  .  Ludded,  have  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  generally  with  an 
ever-lessening  force,  till  now  learned  men  fail  entirely  to  find  it 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  many  orthodox  clergymen  of  scholar- 
diip  and  talents  begin  to  doubt  whether  "'everlasting  punish- 
ment," in  the  New,  is  absolutely  without  end  1 

All  tins  shows  beyond  question  what  are  the  tendencies  of 
modem  religious  thought ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  obser\'e  that  the 
whole  movement  is  in  one  direction.  In  nothing  but  its  eternity 
is  the  doctrine  of  endless  punis^hment  to^ay  what  it  was  a  century 
ages  and  even  this  is  no  longer  held  with  the  same  undoubting  con- 
fidence. The  heart  and  the  head  of  all  the  better  portions  of  the 
Christian  world  accept  it  only  under  an  avowed  or  tacit  protest 
Such  i£  the  result  of  a  hundred  years  of  controversy  upon  this 
subject  t 

This  discussion,  in  the  oldest  and  most  influential  periodical  of 

itK  rhifts  in  the  country,  will  bring  before  tlie  public  two  quite  dif- 

1 1  schools  of  theology.    Strangely  enough,  they  both  start  pro- 

ft3!s?edly  from  common  principles.     Both  believe  in  the  one  living 

Mfj'T  f  me  God  ;  both  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  and  infallible 

ings  of  Christ ;  both  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  contain- 

iii^  a  revelation  of  the  Di^dne  will  and  the  character  of  the  Di- 

vine  government ;  and  yet,  in  their  interpretation  of  these  fnn- 

damentil  facta  and  the  issues  of  this  government,  they  come  to 

cooelnsions  widely  different,  and,  in  some  respects,  antagonistio. 

I  fiball  call  one  of  these  echools  the  Fniversalist,  and  the  other, 

by  oourtesiy,  the  Orthodox,     The  point  of  difference  and  antago- 

jusni  between  them,  now  under  tliscussion,  is  Bimply  the  eiernHy 

4jf  rint    The  UniverRalist  theology,  which  it  is  the  design  of  this 

paper  to  exliibit  and  recommend^  recognizes  sin  as  a  very  evil  and 

Dile  in  it«  clmracter  and  confiequences — the  only 

nj^t  say,  that  we  know.    It  is  an  evil,  IioweveVi 

incidental  to  the  development  of  Iree  moml  powoFs,  and  mift- 
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dveljr  truxxsient  in  its  natm^  and  is  ultimatelj  to  be  o 

and  wholly  eliminated  from  the  universe  of  God,  by  tlio^o  rMrfl^' 

utive  and  redemptive  processes^  revealed  in  Sen  pi  una  and  waA 

fested  in  providence,  which  the  Infinite  Wisdom  and  I-»c»vrt  lM%Mia 

their  hand,  and  know  so  well  how  to  employ,  and  wl 

employ  in  a  way  perfectly  suited  to  man  as  a  free  ii.,r».*.  v^vi**^ 

without  destroying  his  personality  or  violating  his  frocdom* 

The  Ortliodux  theology,  on  the  contrary,  holds,  if  I  undcMttd 

it,  that  sin  is,  in  its  very  nature,  or  ia  to  become,  by  ^^ i:-:-^ 

appointment,  absolutely  endless,  and  in  a  portion  of  •  ., 

creation,  and  perhaps  wnth  ever-increasing  maligiiity  aod  ffinx,  ii 
to  exist  and  reign  through  all  eternity,  followed  by  a  tnim  of 
and  horrors  wliich  the  human  mind  labors  in  vain  to  eonedvc^ 

The  Universalist  theology  has  the  advanta|fe,  it  will  be 
of  ending  in  a  general  harmony,  while  the  Orthodox  end^  to  an 
eternal  discord ;  the  former  in  unity,  the  latter  in  actum]  dojiliim; 
two  empires,  as  Augustine  taught,  standing  side  by  i«ide ;  one,  tlial 
of  Christ,  the  other,  that  of  Saten,  both  equally  indestructibb  and 
equally  enduring  1  To  be  self-<jonsistent,  tliis  system  sbould  b^ 
gin  with  dualism,  as  it  ends.  Then  moral  evU  would  ha%'c  an 
eternal  ground,  and  be  self-existent,  as  goodness  is,  and  be  en- 
throned in  Satan,  as  goodness  is  in  God,  But  cciicb  a  Wwiiwf  c4 
the  moral  universe,  common  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  tv  at-. 

down,  midcr  the  light  of  reason,  from  the  very  nece^^ui^c,  ,.i  tbu 
case,  and  is  refuted  and  overthrown  completely  by  ratxsIiiiiiML 
There  is,  there  can  l>e,  but  one  God,  and  he  is  good*     Sin 
^^from  everiasting,'^  as  God  is.     It  had  a  l:>eginnin{f,  and 
therefore  liavc  an  end — nay,  must  have  an  end — ^unlii 
willing  to  ado]>t  the  ab.'^urdlty  that  unspotted  boUoieoa  and  par 
feet  love  can  will  its  iniinite  perpetuation  t 

Sin,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  purely  our  own  work    Qod  eonld 
never  ordain  it,  and  never  establish  any  laws  to  pron 
out  denying  himself.     When  he  made  man  in  his  ou..  ...-^ 
made  him  a  personal  being,  and  in  that,  rational  and  inoiml. 
to  be  moral,  man  must  be  free;  and  in  ;  in 

inconceivable  only  a.i  it  Involves  the  jo^/x- —     .  .  ieb| 

aide  with  these  transcendent  gifts  stands  forurer  tlitu  nnavotdalili 
peril     For  this  possibility  let  God,  if  yoiT  ac- 

oountable:  that  sin  haa  bocozuo  aottul  Is  soL  ^  Icre 


^ 


i 
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at  once  otir  dignity  and  danger.     Bnt,  in  contemplating  the 
iger,  let  ns  not  forget  that  it  is  the  sole  condition  of  viiiue,  and 
the  moral  goodness  and  greatness,  the  love,  the  self -sacrifice, 
that  have  thrown  their  glory  over  our  race^  and  all  the  happineefl, 
pia^t,  prei^ent,  or  future,  that  deserves  the  name.    In  making  such 
creatures  as  we  are,  with  all  our  liability  to  sin,  God  was  wanting 
in  neither  wisdom  nor  goodness.     Hypothetically,  it  is  true,  a  be- 
ing monilly  free  m<2y  eontiime  to  sin  on  and  on  forever;  and  it  is 
the  constant  effort  of  ouj"  modem  orthodoxy,  as  it  is  ita  urgent 
ne<^e88ity,  to  show  that  it  will  aetnally  do  so.     Rev.  Mr,  Cook  de- 
^'  :^  N?d  a  Boston  audience  of  this  school  with  a  series  of  propoai- 
(*l3>iming  to  prove  that,  under  irreversible  natural  law,  there 
in  the  universe  eternal  mi  /  and  even  President  Porter 
that  it  may  be  a  law  of  our  being  that,  when  once  we 
verleap  a  barrier  along  the  path  of  goodness  and  life, 
■■\\  we  shall  never  effectually  desire  to  recross,  and  that  every 
1  u  :.._  -^iirpose  which  we  call  sinful  may,  in  it«  very  nature, 

I f  and  eternal.    Has  God,  then,  so  carefully  provided 

in  the  laws  of  onr  nature  for  the  eternity  of  sin,  and  thus  for  our 
final  damnation  J  Let  us  hope,  for  the  honor  of  his  name,  that 
th<3  moral  economy  of  the  universe  has  not  been  ordained  by  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  and  Holiness,  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  evil,  to  multi- 
ply and  perpetuate  it,  and  finally  to  crown  it  with  immortality. 
If,  m  we  are  asi^ured  by  reason  and  revelation,  God  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  if,  as  Dr.  D wight  said,  and  as  the  Bible 

rmiA  long  before  hira,  "  the  whole  moral  cliaracter  of  God  is  love, 
pn  inteuge  and  eternal  flame  of  nncompounded  g<^od-will,''  is  it 
to  l>a  believed  that  he  ever  has  created,  or  ever  can  create,  a  single 
human  mm\  whose  existence  shall  pn>ve,  even  through  its  own 
faulty  an  endless  and  infinite  curse !  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say  that 
iiiaer,  **if  left  to  himself,"  would  never  return  to  truth  and 
I^MiIooas*  The  very  supposition  is  inadmissible.  God  never  in- 
trsid^M  to  leave  the  fiinner  to  Mmself,  and  could  not  do  so  without 
r  ng  the  monil  regpondbilitien  he  willingly  assumed  in  his 

If  he  foresaw  that  he  could  not  govern  and  would  not 
V-  I  i.  jimning  moul^  that  was*  reason  enough  that  he  should  not 
I   it.    M»  n  lLil>itiially  speak  of  God^B  perm Ut in ff  sin»    He  ro* 

'^     •-  which  ]v'  i-..-.^!f  Ixas  conferred,  but  he  pennits 

oval,  cv  ,  or  indifference.     He  pruteets 
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against  it ;  he  armB  against  it  the  sinner's  own  conacience,  and 
menaces  it  with  righteous  punishment. 

^'  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  GK)d,  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever."  So  says  a  half -forgotten  catechism,  which  in  this  ttn^ 
better  than  it  knew.  This  is  what  man  was  made  for,  the  fiul 
cause  of  his  creation.  Nor  has  God  through  all  the  ages  enr 
relinquished  this  original  purpose,  or  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
it.  Slowly  it  may  seem,  but  surely,  he  is  carrying  forward  hii 
work  toward  its  completion,  and  in  the  end  an  admiring  and  grate* 
ful  universe  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  all  things  weD. 
To  this  grand  result  is  tending  the  whole  government  of  6ol 
Justice  and  mercy,  law  and  gospel,  have  but  one  object,  and  tie 
alike  overarched  by  infinite  love. 

The  final  victory  of  good  over  evil  is  not  only  the  dictate  of 
right  reason,  but  is  also  the  doctrine  of  revelation.  Sin  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  world,  than  there  came,  as  Hengstenbeig  siya^ 
^^the  consolatory  promise  that  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  die 
evil  arising  from  sin,  shall  not  last  forever."  That  promise  wu 
repeated  in  various  forms  and  with  increasing  light  till  the  Mes* 
siah,  to  whom  it  pointed,  finally  appeared,  and  no  candid  reader 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  tone  of  universality  running  throng 
the  whole  Bible.  The  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  braise  Ae 
serpent's  head,  and  so  destroy  his  power ;  in  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ;  all  nations 
whom  God  has  made  were  to  come  and  worship  before  him ;  all 
souls  are  God's.  In  the  New  Testament  this  is  still  more  striking. 
"God  so  loved  the  world;"  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost "  ;  "  lie  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all ; "  "  lie  tasted  death  for  every  man ; "  "  lie  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'*  Under  the  veiy 
shadow  of  the  cross,  Christ  said :  "  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world  ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out  And  L 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  ;** 
a  declaration  of  wonderful  scope  and  power,  and  as  wonderfully 
slurred  over  by  the  commentators.  St.  John  testified  that  "  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ; "  and  St 
Paul  that  he  has  "  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  that 
is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  eveiy  knee  should 
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bow,  of  tilings  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earthy  and  things  under 
the  ejirtli,  and  that  every  tongne  shonld  confess  that  Jesug  Chrifit 
is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father," 

ThnMigh  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  JesuB 
Chriist,  eouls  are  being  gathered  into  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  apos- 
tle assuree  ns  that  he  must  continue  his  redemptive  work  till  he 
hm  fiubdncnl  all  things  to  liimself,  when,  sin  having  been  abolished 
luid  death  destroyed,  the  kingdom  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Father,  that  God  may  be  all  m  all* 

Thomas  J,  Sawteb* 


Ijf  closing  this  discneeion,  1  shall  give  my  reasons  for  holding 
that  the  doctrine  of  t^temal  punishment  is  not  offensive  to  the 
mom!  n.*ai^>n^  so  as  to  reqiiii*e  us  to  deny  that  Christ  has  taught 
it,  or  to  affirm  tliat>,  if  he  has,  Christianity  cannot  be  from  God. 

I  must  assume  the  fact  of  sin.     The  participants  in  this  did- 

fsattioii,  with  perhaps  one  exc4*ption,  all  aissume  this,     Mr.  Froth- 

iii*?hain  uses  words  in  a  very  strange  fashion,  or  else  in  a  sense 

fr-  T!i  which  I  must  earnestly  dissent,  when  he  asserts  that  ^^none 

but  tU'i>liHjians  admit  '^  that  God  is  personal  and  good ;  that  man 

1-  ^^  rsonal  and  responsible*  and  tliat  a  moral  relation  exists  be- 

i  tlium.     I  assure  him  that  it  is  not  as  a  thed^Mjian  that  I 

it  **  thea*  tTuths,  but  that,  when  I  assert  them,  "  I  speak  as  a 

.*«..*,'  and  mth  the  majority  of  men  as  they  utter  their  convie- 

tiotiA  in  language,  and  enshrine  them  in  literature,  and  recognize 

in  Bodety,  and  imply  them  in  law,  and  embodj^  them  in  in- 

f"r*!s.     There  may  be  a  scanty  fuw  whose  wishes,  borrowing 

:  their  imaginations,  fly  so  high  above  realities  as  to  fail 

t  >  them  as  they  are,  or  whose  factitious  or  abnormal  cult- 

li,       .    .^rigns  to''  the  lirribo  of  ** spoiled  phraseology"  the  most 

iD<^¥d  i\*hit!firis  of  human  nature.     Mr,  Frothingham  must  speak 

a  Ti,  and  not  as  a  man,  when  he  would  have  us  believe 

lL_:     -.,    ..»nd  order  of  the  world  "  to '^  the  rational  thinkrr*'* 

ilivolrc«  neither  frtedom,  nur  responsibility,  nor  retribution. 

A  sinfnl  will  i«  the  inrist  <l7Uig^^rf»\is  and  destnietive  nf  jdl 
•Ttl  furr*.f!.  If  is  st^lf-relying,  self^juMifying,  and  self-perpetu- 
ating.    It  gathers  new  force  if  let  alone.     It  risi*  in  sturdy  ro- 
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sistance  if  opposed — ^ita  one  or  many  passions  duel,  debam^ 
and  malignant.  Now  and  then  a  human  being  exemplifies  idHt 
this  evil  is  in  its  nature  and  tendencies.  The  houses  in  whkk 
such  men  dwell,  and  the  places  in  which  they  congregate,  are  la 
common  parlance  known  as  hells,  in  sober  tmth  and  with  horrid 
significance. 

And  yet  sin  exists  by  the  permission  of  God.  In  Dr.  Sav^ 
ycr's  language,  "  he  respects  the  powers  which  himself  has  am- 
f  erred,"  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  most  opposed  to  the  abuse  of 
them  in  sin,  and  desires  most  earnestly  that  men  should  abandon 
it.  Why,  then,  does  he  suffer  sin  to  be  ?  The  only  answer  thit 
can  be  given  is  found  in  the  freedom  which  is  essential  to  per 
sonality.  God  cannot  exercise  personal  infiuences  except  with 
persons,  and  personality  involves  the  possibility  of  perrenioD. 
"  For  this  possibility  let  God,  if  you  please,  be  responfflble,"  says 
Br.  Sawyer ;  '^  that  sin  has  become  actual  is  our  fault."  But  if 
sin  is  a  fact,  and  Gt>d  is  good  in  permitting  it,  and  in  punishing 
it,  who  shall  say  that  he  may  not  be  good  should  he  permit  a 
person  to  continue  to  exist,  and  to  continue  to  sin  and  to  suffer  i 
Br.  Bellows  asserts  that  God  would  dishonor  his  own  personality, 
should  he  ''  voluntarily  bring  into  an  existence,  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  infinitely  miserable,  a  single  spiritual  being  made  in  h]$ 
image."  Dr.  Sawyer  says  that  God  could  not  leave  the  sinner 
finally  to  himself,  "  without  renouncing  the  moral  responsiliilities 
he  willingly  assumed  in  his  creation."  I  would  submit  that  those 
who  concede  that  God  can  permit  the  sin  which  he  hates,  and 
the  sinner  whom  he  must  punish,  to  exist  at  all,  cannot  assert 
that  God  is  morally  bound  not  to  create  a  being  who  he  fore- 
knows will  sin  forever.  We  may  not  know  why  Grod  creates 
such  a  being,  but  we  have  no  such  moral  insight  as  warrants  us  in 
saying  that  no  reasons  arc  possible  which  justify  him  in  doing  it 
The  existence  of  sin  in  any  being  and  for  any  time  is  the  one 
comprehensive  mystery.  This  is  expressed  in  the  problem,  How 
could  God  create  a  being,  and  suffer  him  to  sin  at  all  t  When 
this  has  been  conceded  to  be  consifiitent  with  the  Creator's  good- 
ness, we  cannot  assert,  on  ethical  grounds,  that  he  might  not 
create  a  lx»ing  who  he  foresees  would  sin  and  suffer  forever.  All 
of  which  we  are  ethically  sure  is,  that  he  detests  the  sin,  and  that 
he  has  made  the  creature  capable  of  sinning  for  some  other 
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than  because  he  de&ires  that  he  should  ein.  Had  Drs. 
Bellowa  and  Sawyer  been  asked^  before  sin  existed,  whether  a 
perfect  Ck)d  could  make  a  being  in  hie  own  image  who  %vould 
^iBboiior  that  image  by  ein,  they  would  have  said  "  No — a  thousand 
times  no ! " — by  the  logic  which  they  use  against  the  poedbUity 
of  continued  gin  in  the  kingdom  of  God* 

I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that,  when  Drs,  Sawyer  and 
Bellows  are  confronted  with  sin  as  a  fact,  they  explain  it  by  a 
theory  of  freedom ;  bnt^  when  they  face  the  possibility  of  sin, 
tbey  resolve  it  by  a  theory  of  development  or  fate,  which  makes 
the  fact  of  gin  a  blessing. 

But,  leaving  these  a  priori  consideratiom,  let  us  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  present  life,  and  its  relations 
to  another.  Dr.  Bellows  objects  to  viewing  this  life  as  **  a  state 
of  probation,"  which  is  brought  to  a  *'  finality "  by  tlie  act  of 
Qoi  1  agree  with  him  that  this  life  is  "  a  state  of  education 
and  of  discipline,'-  if  I  may  add,  *'  for  a  race  which  needs  to  be 
nacaTered  or  redeemed,"  and  provided  I  may  emphasize  the 
tmth  tlmt  Christ  in  his  life  and  death  is  the  central  force,  who 
di/^*-^^'-  sinful  men  to  a  perfected  character  in  a  perfect  life. 
Tl  V  of  human  life  is  taught  by  Christ  himself  in  his  con- 

TeiBadon  with  Nicodemus :  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
ahould  not  perish,  but  might  have  everlasting  life."  This  solves 
the  enigma  uf  human  life,  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  smiles 
and  teaiB.  This  is  the  key  to  human  history,  whether  of  the 
olMerviiiit  human  being,  <ir  of  the  gr^at  evolutions  of  national 
and  mcc  Ufe^  that  are  directed  by  Christ's  agency,  toward  the 
redemption  of  the  earth. 

Hut  csluc^tian,  if  it  trains  and  disciplines,  may  also  test  and 
divide  ;  indeed,  it  must,  if  the  education  is  moral  and  its  subjc*ct8 
ftro  fnje^  and  are  capable  of  resi^^ting  its  benign  influences,  A 
time  may  properly  come  when  such  influences  may  end,  because 
they  are  proved  to  be  usilcee.  Christ  deckree  this  will  be  true 
iif  doma  In  the  conversation  referred  to,  which  says  that  our 
human  life  ii*  wanned  and  cheered  by  light  and  love  from  himself, 
he  nap  there  are  those  who  reject  him,  and  are  judged,  and  ''  this 
» !*' '  .-  1  .r.M..  .frM»t^  that  light  income  into  the  world,  and  men  have 
la*.  V  r  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  eviL** 
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But  might  not  this  education  be  resumed  in  another  lifet 
It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  it  should,  and  under  circum- 
stances such  as  Br.  Bellows  describes,  which  would  soem  to  be 
far  more  favorable  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  in 
the  present  life.  It  is  certain  that  it  would  be  furnished  were 
there  promise  of  better  results.  Christian  influences  reach  far- 
ther than  many  men  conceive  of.  Christian  civilization  and  re- 
demption can  win  hearts  in  strange  ways  to  the  germ  and  promise 
of  a  better  life.  He  that  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water,  with  any 
Christian  aspiration,  will  not  lose  his  reward.  We  can  judge  very 
imperfectly  of  the  results  that  actually  come  to  many  on  whom  the 
recovering  influences  of  the  present  life  may  seem  to  have  been 
worse  than  lost.  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  not  a  seedcom,  that 
has  under  genial  influences  been  warmed  into  the  first  movings 
of  germinant  life,  shall  be  overlooked  by  the  loving  Redeemer, 
who  is  also  the  scrutinizing  Judge,  but  every  such  germ  shall 
sprout  and  grow  under  the  favoring  climate  of  the  better  land. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  faith,  as  the  condition  of  life,  is  too 
narrow  to  satisfy  our  ethical  judgment,  inasmuch  as  the  possibil- 
ity of  faith  in  Christ  is  necessarily  very  restricted.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  defend  the  narrow  dogmatism  on  this  point  of  many 
so-called  Christian  theologians,  or  the  practical  uncharities  of  any 
ecclesiastical  bigots.  But  I  may  assume  that  the  only  possible 
condition  of  entrance  into  Clirist's  happy  future  life  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  elements  of  a  character  in  sympathy  with  its  atmos- 
phere. This  sympathy  is,  for  practical  purposes,  properly  and 
adequately  described  as  t«6tod  by  faith,  either  actual  or  implicit, 
in  Christ  as  a  person,  conspicuonsly  in  the  relations  in  which  he 
is  prominently  known.  Hence  the  test,  "He  that  believeth  i* 
saved,  and  he  that  rejects  is  condemned."  It  is  obvious  that 
this  test  can  in  form  be  applied  only  to  those  who  know  of  him. 
The  Master  himself  taught  most  clearly  that  many  who  have 
never  heard  of  him  should  be  gathered  into  his  kingdom.  It  t 
safe  to  concede  that  many,  who  have  heard  him  so  badly  repre- 
gentcd  as  to  reject  the  caricature  of  his  person,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  faith  in  his  real  character  are  in  heart  true  believers. 

Then,  too,  when  the  future  life  begins,  every  man  will  see 
Christ  as  he  is,  and  the  sight  of  him  may  of  itself  bring  ajftialiiy 
to  his  character  and  destiny  as  it  discovers  each  man  fully  to  him- 
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fldf.  They  that  pierced  him  Bhall  mounij  but  not  if,  when  they 
see  him,  they  mourn  that  they  pierced  him»  The  next  life  rnay 
be  another  probation,  in  that,  by  its  first  revelations,  it  shall  make 
ev^ything  clear  which  was  dark,  and  bring  out  in  vivid  lines 
Clmt  moral  and  spiritual  truth  which  the  soul  shall  accept  with 
sympathizing  joy,  or  reject  with  sinful  perverseness ;  and,  as  it 
aeeeptd  or  rejects^  shall  know  its  own  chaiucter  and  its  just 
awanL  It  is  certain  that,  unless  this  conviction  of  justice  is  pro- 
doced,  there  is  no  hell  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  no  heaven  worthy 
to  be  sought  for,  Tlie  opening  scenes  of  the  next  life  may  be  at 
once  the  soul's  second  probation  and  its  final  judgment.  Christ 
may  be  nianifeeted  to  every  awakening  spirit  in  the  same  indivis- 
ible instant  as  the  accepted  or  rejected  Saviour,  and  as  the  re- 
ading or  condeinning  Judge,     Whether  the  wakening  be  grad- 

ur  ubrtipt^  whether  the  luanifestations  be  as  sudden  as  light- 
ning at  noonday  or  as  gentle  as  the  insensible  approaches  of  the 
dawn,  the  soul  may  as  unerringly  and  as  justly  find  its  own  place 
in  \h^  spiritual  world  as  after  ages  of  purgatorial  discipline* 

'*  TLe  Dream  of  Grerc»ntius,"  by  John  Henry  Newman,  is  an 
attempt  to  elevate  the  dwtrinc  of  purification  by  literal  fire  into 
the  fligiiity  of  a  gpiritual  openition,  wrought  by  the  manifestation 
of  Cluist  as  a  person  to  tlie  disembodied  spirit.     In  the  words  of 

guiding  angel,  who  conducts  him  to  Christ — 

**  The  ea^'er  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold, 
And,  with  tho  intemperate  energy  of  Icveii 
Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emnmnael ; 
Bat,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  aanctUy, 
V  uU  its  efflaence,  like  a  glory,  clothieA 

^  roond  the  Crucified,  has  seized 
hi^d^  and  ehriTelcd  it;  and  now  it  lies 
f  ;  i«i  itill  before  the  awful  throne. 

Oh»  hiippy,  snffering  soul !  for  it  is  safe— 
CooAumed,  yet  quickened  by  the  gknce  of  God.'* 

Tha  aoene  was,  doubtlesB,  suggested  by  the  words  in  the  virion 
cif  John,  ^  And  when  I  saw  hinij  I  fell  at  his  feet  m  dead." 
Tlie?^  ^  V  be  no  more  than  literal  truth  to  those  who 
lyring  I  resent  life  a  chanict^tr  that  in  itj^  airn8  and  gpirit 

In  anta^*ni^c  to  the  King  and  Judge  of  the  life  that  im  to  bo. 
T^  -  ^  ^  ^-  -  *VsttHl  prcftencx*  on  those  who  love  and 
h  however  feebly  and   incouaifitently^  10 


r 
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more  nobly  conceived  than  by  Newman  in  those  other  words 
of  John :  '^  It  doth  not  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is."  Whatever  there  is  of  earthly  soil,  or  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  perfect  life — whatever  of  wood,  or  hay,  <» 
stubble — shall  be  consumed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's  spotlesB 
purity,  '^  but  the  man  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire." 

But  we  are  using  figurative  language.  Doubtless  we  are. 
Every  man  must  use  figurative  language  who  thinks  or  writes  of 
the  future  life.  This  brings  up  the  ethical  objections  which  are 
urged  against  the  terrific  sensuous  imagery  that  abounds  in  the 
New  Testament.  These  delineations,  we  know,  have  been  very 
generally  interpreted  in  their  literal  sense;  and  out  of  them 
pamters  and  poets  and  preachers  have  wrought  fearful  and  even 
horrible  pictures,  which  have  either  stupefied  or  bewildered  the 
young  and  the  sensitive,  and  have  not  infrequently  weakened  or 
destroyed  the  spiritual  comfort  and  effect  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  symbolize.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards  are 
examples  of  those  whose  genius  and  piety  have  not  preserved  them 
from  grossly  erring  in  this  fashion.  Against  the  imagery  which 
we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  when  taken  as  imagery,  no  man  who 
has  a  moderate  share  of  the  historic  sense  or  of  historic  candor 
can  make  any  show  of  objection.  Many  of  these  images  are 
taken  from  those  agents  of  terror  which  arc  familiar  to  the  race: 
fire,  tempest,  darkness,  chains  of  darkness,  weeping,  wailing,  etc 
Not  a  few  are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  its  historj'  and 
its  prophetic  symbolism.  They  did  not  offend  the  ethical  «?ense 
of  the  men  to  whom,  nor  the  times  when,  they  were  used.  They 
enforce  spiritual  truth  which  is  important  for  all  times  concern- 
ing the  issues  of  another  life.  The  great  teacher  and  his  ajxx^lcs 
who  used  them  are  no  more  responsible  for  misconceptions  of 
their  imj)ort  in  this  particular  than  for  the  countless  other  em>w 
and  misconceptions  under  which  Christianity  itself  has  been  well- 
nigh  materialized  and  destroyed.  That  eternal  punishment  htf 
been  enforced  by  symbols  and  words  which  have  been  unwis4.»ly 
and  untruly  used  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  to  which 
every  man's  conscience  assents  as  possibly  true.  It  is  nd  thi 
eternity  but  the  severity  of  the  punUhment  which  theee  imagm 
iUuetrate  and  enforce. 
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Now  and  then  a  purgatorial  reetorationigt,  or  evai  a  preacher 
of  juinihiktion,  is  especially  offensive  for  his  use  of  these  literal 
pictures  of  horror.  Not  a  few  iU-instnicted  and  exciting  preachers 
content  themselves  with  the  uee  of  senfiational  imagery  to  excite 
alann,  and  overlook  the  fearful  spiritual  possibilities  of  sin,  and 
the  certain  horrors  of  which  even  the  present  life  furnishes  such 
terrible  foreshowings. 

Mr.  W,  R,  Greg,  in  his  **  Eniginas  of  Life,"  chapter  viL, 
*^  Ekewhere,"*  has  entered  a  passionate  protest  against  Christian 
tlieolo^aiis  for  their  material  delineations  of  heaven  and  hell.  And 
yet,  after  concluding  this  protest,  he  gives  a  theory  of  possible, 
nay,  of  certain,  retribution^  which,  in  its  horrors  and  joys,  excites 
&r  more  aerious  terror  and  hope  than  any  of  those  pictures  by 
tbeologiaiia  which  so  shock  and  repel  him.  He  says ;  "  Surely, 
mrsly,  it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  a  future  world  in  such  force 
mud  coloring  as  shall  be  easy  and  natural  to  realize,  as  shall  be  not 
imXy  pomUe  to  believe,  but  imposaihle  to  disbelieve.  If  the  soul 
is  destined  for  an  existence  after  death,  then  (unless  a  miracle  is 
worked  to  prevent  it)  that  existence  must  be  one  of  retribution  to 
tlie  fiinfttl,  and  of  purgatorial  suffering  to  the  frail  and  feeble 
iO'iil.*'  And  he  justifies  his  th^is  by  the  powerful  ethical  por^ 
tnutures  that  follow  of  the  hell  and  the  heaven  which  the  wicked 
mud  the  good  cannot  but  create  for  themselves,  under  the  revela- 
tiacifi  and  influences  of  their  future  spiritual  existence*  He  over- 
IcKikji  one  element  only,  which  Chiistianity  and  Christ  can  supply, 
fliat  of  help  and  hope  from  a  loving  person,  who  awakens  grati* 
tnde  and  love  to  himself,  and  thus  secures  victory  over  sin,  and 
tly  over  every  form  of  death.  This  ie  the  moral "  mira- 
rjc  ^  T  roves  Christianity  to  be  needed  and  to  be  divine. 

I  t  fined  mj^f  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  this  doctrine, 

i£  tbo  necessary  preliminary  to  an  imbiased  interpretation  of  the 
d'  *'-*'  ruiof  Christ  and  the  apoetles.  Wliile  it  is  important 
tl  -tifin  believeis  and  preaciiers  should  be  agreed  in  their 

1  upon  tbi*  point,  it  is  still  more  important  that  they 
f  III  tain  those  ethical  views  of  the  relation  of  character  to 

It.  which  can  make  Christianity  a  hope  of  anything  worth 

carin;;  J«tr,  or  *'  the  endle*«  life  "  which  it  promi^cA  a  *^  power -^  for 
jDBn^B  rcftl  redemption* 

NoAB  Parana 
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1. — Democracy  in  Europe:  a  History.  By  Sir  Thoicab  Ebskihx 
Mat,  K.  0.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  author  of  "  The  Constitutional  Histoij 
of  England  since  the  Accession  of  Greorge  III.,  ITSO-lSTl.**  In 
Two  Volumes.  New  York :  W.  J.  Widdleton.  1878.  8vo,  pp. 
lxxiv.-421,  xvi.-652. 

Snt  Thomas  May  is  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable 
work  on  the  constitutional  history  of  England,  that  he  needs  do 
introduction  to  students  of  constitutional  law  or  politics  either  in 
England  or  those  countries  which  derive  their  law  from  England. 

His  present  book  is  chiefly  historical.  In  it  he  aims  rather  at  giT- 
ing  an  historical  review  of  the  progress  which  democracy  has  made 
from  the  earliest  times,  than  at  examining  philosophically  the  causes 
which  explain  its  rise  and  growth,  or  its  decline  and  disappearance. 
In  his  introduction,  indeed,  he  gives  a  valuable  resumi  of  what  we 
may  call  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  philosophy  of  liberal 
institutions,  but  the  main  drift  of  the  work  is  historical.  Beginning 
with  India  and  China,  ho  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and,  pursuing  them  through  the  history  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics,  he  carries  us,  in  his  first  volume, 
through  the  dark  ages,  the  period  of  the  Italian  republics,  down  to 
the  more  modem  development  of  free  government  in  Switzerland. 
In  his  second  volume,  beginning  with  the  Netherlands,  he  gives 
us  a  valuable  historical  account  of  French  affairs  down  to  the  most 
modem  times,  and  of  England  down  to  the  present  epoch.  Most  of 
the  nmtter  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  England,  is  given  at  greater  length  and  with  more  minute- 
ness of  detail  in  the  author's  *'  Constitutional  History.** 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Sir  Thomas  May  has  added  to  his  rep- 
utation by  the  production  of  the  present  volumes,  valuable  as  they 
no  doubt  are  as  a  compendium.  The  study  of  the  question  of 
democracy  has  not  made,  duripg  the  past  generationi  much  prog- 
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[Buckle,  in  his  ** History  of  Civilkation,"  made  an  attempt 
BeraJiziug  the  development  of  institutions  which,  it  has  since 
turned  out,  was  on  too  grand  a  scale  and  too  ambitious  in  charac- 
ter to  leave  behind  it  much  lasting  result  in  the  progress  of  politi- 
cal thought  Tracing,  as  he  did,  all  progress  to  physical  causes, 
paying  no  attention  to  those  more  important  causes  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  which  so  largely  determine  political  move- 
ments, regarding  politics  altogether  as  a  physical  science,  he  added 
^erj  much  to  our  appreciation  of  tfae  impossibility  of  separating 
buoian  from  physical  phenomena  ;  but  the  cauaes  which  he  studied 
were  so  rrniote  and  so  general,  that  the  effects  deduced  from  them 
generally  agreed  with  the  actual  historical  facta  in  any  particular 
country,  mainly  becauao  those  facts  were  known  before  the  causes 
frum  which  they  were  supposed  to  spring  were  analyzed*  In  other 
wortls,  the  effects  being  known,  causes  were  found  which  were 
iunpiy  capable  of  producing  them.  But  it  waa  necessary,  in  the 
pfooess,  to  eliminate  from  all  consideration  other  causes  which,  had 
tfacJi'  effect*  been  studied,  would  have  been  found  to  tend  in  a  dlrec* 
tiun  little  likely  to  produce  the  historical  results  known  to  exist 

Sir  ITiouias  Alay  has  adopted  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  re- 
searches of  Buckle,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  how  very  general  and 
ra&rtie  this  value  is.  It  amounts,  on  the  whole,  to  a  demonstration 
t '  is  some  relation  between  climate  and  institutions ;  that  this 

Ts  <p[>ears  to  uidicate  the  improbability  of  the  development  of 

fr&e  institutions  in  tropical  or  sub-tropioal  latitudes.  AMiether  this 
taw  is  of  universal  application  we  may  well  doubt,  although  the  hi^ 
toncal  facts  seem  to  justify  it.  Applied  to  any  particular  country, 
il  la  of  little  value,  as  it  is  not  based  on  abstract  reasoning,  but  is 
fiM?rcly  a  genenil  stnteraent  of  a  fact  observed  in  widely  different 
CountTies.  Practically  it  may  make  us  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility 
of  eatablishing  republica  or  democratic  institutions  in  some  countries 
where  the  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  ;  but,  should  the  experi- 
ment succeed  under  new  conditions  in  countries  where  it  has  already 
ilcd,  or  in  countries  where  no  experiment  has  as  yet  been  made,  the 

^w  will  ceaMe  to  have  any  importance,  and  we  shall  be  thrown  back 
upon  entirely  oew  eonaide rations  to  explain  the  unexpected  phe- 
fujcnena« 

As  wo  recently  o^Ddaairored  to  show  in  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
ooneeiTO  that  little  can  he  done  in  the  science  of  politics  by 

k«ati9  of  tludiea  auch  aa  Buckle  pursued*      To  our  minds  the  true 
Utiti  (or  Ml  advance  m  the  scteooe  will  Ite  in  applying  to  human 
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affairs  the  method  which  has  been  produotiye  of  suoh  Taluable  resuhs 
in  political  economy,  in  which  government  will  be  studied  and  the 
facts  of  politics  observed  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  lawa  gov- 
eming  man  as  a  political  animal,  abstracting  from  considermtioD  sll 
the  facts  which  relate  to  him  in  his  other  capacities. 

The  chapters  devoted  by  Sir  Thomas  llay  to  the  history  of  France 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  those  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  EIngland.  Betw.een  no  two  countries  ii 
such  a  curious  parallel  to  be  drawn,  for  between  no  two  countries 
is  there  so  much  similarity  in  the  nature  of  their  early  institutionii 
or  so  much  diversity  in  the  end  to  which  the  development  of  those 
institutions  has  brought  their  people.  In  both  we  have  at  the  be> 
ginning  closely  similar  feudal  systems — a  king,  nobles,  feudal  ten- 
ures, serfs,  a  church ;  in  both  the  rudiments  of  free  institutions.  In 
one  we  see  an  harmonious  and  constant  development  of  these  from 
their  primitive  germs  into  a  system  admirably  adapted  for  the  giof* 
emment  and  development  of  an  enormous  and  at  the  same  time 
homogeneous  empire.  In  the  other  we  see  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  ending  in  the  apparent 
annihilation  of  liberty ;  the  consolidation  of  diverse  functions ;  a 
crippled  growth  and  dismembered  empire,  and  intestine  wars  leading 
for  a  century  to  the  alternate  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  faction  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  community.  Why  are  the  French  to-day 
ignorant  of  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  f  Why  is  trial  by  jury 
with  them  an  exotic?  Why  is  the  responsibility  of  civil  functiona- 
ries unknown  ?  Why  is  the  judiciary  dependent  upon  patronage  ? 
Why  is  the  legislative  body  shackled  in  its  action  ?  Why  is  the  re- 
verse of  all  this  true  in  England  ?  These  are  questions  to  which 
history  affords,  as  yet,  no  adequate  reply.  The  pages  of  Sir  Thomas 
May  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  anything  more  than  a  superficial 
answer.  We  are  thrown  back,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  explana- 
tion, upon  the  very  general  cause  of  race.  But  this  explanation,  if 
it  be  the  correct  one,  leaves  much  to  be  explained.  What  the  par- 
ticular qualities  of  race  are  which  tend  to  the  development  of  free 
institutions ;  what  those  are  which  tend  to  the  opposite ;  why  the 
Greeks,  pure  democrats  as  they  were,  should  have  failed  to  make  a 
progress  which  it  was  left  for  England,  with  less  democracy,  to  se- 
cure ;  why  the  qualities  of  the  French  people,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  directing  the  nation  on  a  road  to  wide  empire  and 
dominion,  seemed  later  to  have  stopped  that  prog^ss  and  brought 
to  ruin  her  fairest  hopes — are  questions  which  we  are  no  nearer  aolv- 
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'  than  we  were  before  we  disGovered  tbat  race  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Qch  of  all  this  mystery. 
The  difference  between  modem  free  instittitiotis  and  ancient,  which 
wi  til  111  the  past  tweuty-four  years  attracted  most  general  no- 
be»  is  the  invention  of  representative  gov^emment,     Tljis  was  im- 
■own  in  Greece  or  Rome.     It  is  to  thisj  certainly,  that  the  extraor^ 
'ity  of  territoriaJ  extension  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
Pa  I  Ml  America  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  been  due. 

^doejiQot  seem  to  us  tbat  the  author  of  these  volumes  has  paid 
'  attention  to  it.     He  may  be  excused  from  having  done  so 
.  :f  that  Mn  Mill  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  subject,  which 
ataios  probably  nil  that,  in  the  present  state  of  political  science, 
bo  said-     What  the  ultimate  effects  of  representation  are  to  be, 
I  as  yet  too  early  to  say.     And  while  the  matter  is  in  this  state^ 
\  is,  perhaps,  well  to  defer  positive  estimates  of  the  advantages  and 
advantages  of  this  purely  Anglo-Saxon  contribution  to  the  art  of 
jgovemment. 


Z — The  BcginninfjB  of  Chrutianity^  with  a  Yiew  of  the  State  of 
the  Moman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ,  By  George  P. 
Ftsheb,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity,''  "  The  Reformation,"  etc.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.     1877.     8vo,  pp.  411,  591. 

Tius  important  and  elaborate  work  undertakes^  in  the  first  place, 
to  describe  the  ancient  Roman  world,  including  both  heathen  and 
Jewish  society,  in  which  Christianity  took  root  and  had  its  growth  j 
id,  in  the  second  place,  it  critically  considers  the  documents  that 
cord  the  beginnings  of  this  religion  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  illustrates 
the  headway  which  the  movement  made  by  the  influence  of  Jesus 
^d  his  associates.  This  is  surely  a  task  great  enough  to  try  the 
iming  of  any  scholar  and  the  sagacity  of  any  thinker.  It  is  no 
a  theme  than  the  world  of  Cjesar  and  Herod,  the  Christ  who 
ae  into  it  with  his  gospel,  and  the  work  done  to  give  him  and  his 
Bjjcl  the  victory.  The  first  part,  as  the  extent  of  the  subject  re- 
sres,  is  most  fully  and,  perhaps,  most  satisfactorily  treated,  and  it 
Ices  uearly  half  of  the  entire  volume.  The  remainder  of  the  vol* 
lie  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  second  and  third  parts,  a 
rision  of  the  sjiace  which  gives  more  adequate  room  to  the  re- 
i  of  Now  Testament  criticism  than  to  the  momentous,  difficult, 
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and  fascinating  topic  of  the  struggle  of  the  new  religion  for  its 
very  life  in  the  hostile  and  magnificent  world  of  that  day. 

Dr.  Fisher's  position  is,  of  course,  that  of  a  Christian  belieyer ; 
yet  he  none  the  less  claims  to  read  history  with  a  scholar's  learning, 
and  to  interpret  men  and  things  with  a  philosopher's  discrimination 
and  comprehensiveness.  He  may  seem  to  skeptics  to  be  over-poai* 
tive  in  his  defense  of  Christian  persons  and  principles,  and  oritict 
may  think  that  he  passes  too  lightly  over  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  records. 
But  no  fair-minded  and  enlightened  reader  will  charge  him  with  any 
narrowness  of  view,  or  any  indisposition  to  study  and  interpret  his 
subject  in  all  the  many  and  various  lights  of  the  best  literature  and 
the  most  pronounced  schools  of  thought.  No  man  can  read  his 
survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  civil  polity,  its  Greek  and 
Roman  and  Jewish  religions,  its  philosophy,  its  morals,  and  its 
whole  social  condition,  without  being  instructed  and  impressed  by 
the  range  of  careful  studj^  and  the  result  of  patient,  candid,  and 
judicious  thought.  In  his  statement  of  the  relation  of  Chziatianity 
to  the  Jewish  and  heathen  religions,  and  its  appeal  to  the  best 
elements  of  Roman  culture,  as  well  as  its  rebuke  to  the  dominant 
Roman  vices,  Dr.  Fisher  proves  his  fellowship  with  the  most  gener- 
ous school  of  students,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  catholic  and 
humane  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  new  religion.  Gibbon's  famous 
chapter  on  that  subject  is  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  especially 
in  its  emphasis  upon  the  circumstances  and  its  neglect  of  the  vital 
powers  that  went  with  these  claimants  to  the  supremacy  over  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  mankind.  Allow  what  force  we  may  to 
the  five  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  for  the  spread  of  Christianity — 
the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  which  he  represents  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Jews  ;  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  the  power  of  working  miracles  ascribed  to  the  primi- 
tive Church ;  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians  ;  and 
the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Cliristian  republic,  the  ecclesiastical 
community — allow  all  these  causes  of  power,  and  still,  as  Dr.  Fisher 
asks,  what  was  back  of  them  all  to  save  them  from  the  utter  defeat 
that  attended  other  schemes  as  daring,  and  what  enabled  these 
causes  to  unite  in  a  person  so  unworldly,  so  humane,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, as  Jesus?  The  author  maintains  that  Gibbon  leaves  out 
what  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  secret 
of  its  power,  the  thought  of  Christ,  the  image  of  Christ,  the  great 
object  of  love  and  hope,  and  the  source  of  inspiration.     **  The  vie- 
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tory  of  CliristiaDity  in  the  HomaD  world  was  tho  victory  of  Christ, 
wbo  was  lifted  up  that  he  might  draw  all  men  with  him.^' 

The  passages  of  the  book  that  we  would  point  out  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Boholars  are  those  portions  of  the  drst  part  that  treat  of  the 
infiueuce  of  the  Roman  Empire  upon  Christianity,  the  yearnings  for 
more  light  and  better  motive  among  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 

Tccce,  and  the  rise  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  universal  humanity 
long  the  Romans,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  vices  that  prevailed  ; 

ith  thv  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  systems  of  the  Pkton- 
tsta  and  the  Stoics.  In  the  second  part,  Chapter  X,,  on  "  The  Water- 
Harks  of  Age  in  the  New  Testament  Histories,^'  cannot  but  interest 
and  impress  students  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  sweeping  de- 
nials of  Baur  and  Strauss,  or  by  Renan^s  easy  method  of  doing  away 
with  the  authority  of  these  documents;  while  the  closing  chapter, 

K"The  Characteristics  of  Cbristianity  in  the  First  Century,"  may 
the  desire  for  a  further  handling  of  the  subject  by  the  same 
Hd  and  accomplished  pen* 
Borne  nicer  and  more  critical  treatment  of  the  relations  of  Jewish 
and  Greek  thought  to  Christian  faith  might  be  desired  by  philo- 
fir.  '  '  'lolars  ;  and,  perhaps,  men  of  affairs  and  also  followers  of 
t  I  i'lic  school  of  science  and  of  society  would  like  a  more  ade- 

qiiate  interpretation  of  the  vital  forces,  the  will  and  the  muscle, 
periiapa  the  passion  and  the  policy,  that  went  into  the  new  religion, 
ftnd  gave  it  the  upper  hand.  But  the  book  does  excellently  what  it 
Qodertakes,  and  it  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  literature. 
Is  it  not  in  the  wholesome  direction  of  what  may  he  called  our  rising 
AmrricaQ  Renaissance — the  movement,  not  to  supplant  faith  and 
devotion  by  mere  taste  and  culture,  but  rather  to  nurture  within 
reliffioias  sanctions  the  generous  humanity  and  the  enlightened  phi- 
losophy, that  shall  remove  the  offense  of  the  hard  old  theocracy,  and 
niako  our  art  and  seience  and  letters  a  part  of  our  heritage  from  the 
•OUfioa  of  all  good?  Certainly  Yale  College,  that  began  with  a 
stern  defense  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  against  the  Harvard  latitude 
thiin,  has  an  ecdeaagtioal  professor  who  is  not  behind  Harvard  in 
the  humanities. 


IL — /Vo#e  and  Verm.    Sumortms^  Satirical^  and  Seniimintai    By 
T  MooKiE,  \v:       "  -   '  1  the  **  Memoirs 

01  yron,"chi'  ript,  u  ith  iiotct 

edited  by  Richard  Ucnic  Shepherd,  and  a  Preface  by  Riohaid 
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Henry  Stoddard.   New  York:  Soribner,  Armstrong  and  Oo.  ISTR 
Pp.  XX.-444. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  consist  chiefly  of  a  damned  play, 
which  Moore  himself  confessed  was  good  for  nothing,  and  a  number 
of  articles  reprinted  with  no  great  expenditure  of  time  or  labor  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  the  pagres  of  which  they  might  have  been 
left  to  slumber  without  much  loss  to  the  world.  The  ^*  suppressed 
passages''  from  Byron's  life  seem  to  be  chiefly  made  up  of  notes 
jotted  down  by  the  author  when  he  had  the  book  in  view  (el  g^ 
*  Lord  B.'s  modesty  " — "  his  looking  up  to  all  the  men  he  lived  with," 
— '^  mentioned  this  in  talking  of  his  praises  of  me  "),  which  he  used  in 
writing  it,  so  far  as  he  needed  them,  and  which  are  now  generafly 
of  no  particular  value.  The  play,  "M.  P.;  or,  The  Blue-Stocking," 
even  a  dead  failure  when  produced  on  the  stage,  and  the  pretty  little 
songs  it  contains,  have  been  mostly  printed  in  the  author's  ^  Poetical 
Works."  Most  of  the  other  verses  in  the  book  are  derived  from  a 
scrap-book  formerly  in  Moore's  possession,  containing  newspaper 
cuttings  of  his  political  squibs,  with  his  own  manuscript  corrections, 
as  prepared  for  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  they 
were  omitted,  it  seems,  "  either  by  accident,  or  for  some  temporary 
reasons,  which  no  longer  exist."  Some  of  these  are  well  worth  pre- 
serving, though  we  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  resentment  at  being 
forced  to  take  with  them  such  a  very  large  dose  of  well-forgotten 
prose.  Many  of  them  show  Moore  at  his  best — as  the  composer  of 
those  light  verses  in  which  he  excelled,  sometimes  ver$  de  soeieti, 
sometimes  political  squibs,  in  which  we  have  all  the  pleasure  to  be 
got  from  a  graceful  wit  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  versification. 
For  graceful  banter  and  raillery  in  verse,  for  badinage  and  pretty 
sentiment,  for  every  one  of  the  less  weighty  literary  faculties, 
Moore  is  undoubtedly  uncqualed,  and  a  hundred  years  hence  the  idea 
of  criticising  him  seriously  from  any  other  point  of  view  will  probably 
bo  no  more  thought  of  than  a  classical  scholar  would  now  think  of 
complaining  of  Anacreon  because  he  did  not  write  an  epic.  The  efibrts 
of  his  most  moral  and  praised  contemporaries  to  lift  him  up  to  what 
would  now  be  called  a  **  higher  plane,"  will  probably  then  seem  only 
amusing.  On  a  higher  plane  Moore  was  out  of  his  element,  and  not 
at  his  best  Wlien  Leigh  Hunt  adjures  "  dear  Tom  "  not  to— 
"  Pollute  the  brif^ht  Eden  Jove  giTcs  to  his  care, 
But  love  the  fair  Virtue  for  whom  it  it  giTea, 
And  keep  the  spot  pure  for  the  Tiiita  of  Heaven,** 

one  involuntarily  turns  to  ^dear  Tom's"  first  prophetic  eSusions  in 
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(p.  3),  in  whidi  in  1793  be  gave  the  world  wamiDg  of  what 
i  store  for  it ', 

^*  Tts  trtie  mj  Mtwe  to  tore  ioclincfl. 
And  wreaths  of  Cjprlae'  mrrUe  twines; 
Quita  all  agpiring  lofty  ricwa. 
And  chants  what  Nature*a  gifta  Infuse." 
thing  coiiJd  be  better  than  this  as  an  indication  of  what  he  felt  in- 
ed  to  do,  and  we  can  no  more  find  heart  to  regret  it  than  we  can 
Theodore  Hook  did  not  take  to  preaching  sermons,  or  that  Sheri- 
did  not  devote  his  life  to  African  missions.     Some  of  the  verses 
ch  Mr,  Shepherd  has  rescued  from  oblivion  are  well  worth  pre- 
ing;  as,  for  instance,  the  *«  Songs  of  the  Church,  No.  IL,"  an 
llent  poetical  parody  of  Shenstone^s — 

**I  h«yo  found  oat  a  gift  for  my  fair." 

Ill  the  notes  for  Bjron's  life,  too  (p.  423),  there  is  a  valuable  hint 

^k  do  not  recollect  whether  it  is  given  in  the  Hie  itself  or  not)  that 

^Pnmld  be  read  and  pondered  bj  any  one  who  proposes  to  examine 

ih©  evidence  in  Mrs,  Stowe's  attack  on  the  poef  s  private  life.    Moore 

^H  ''The  pride  of  personating  every  description  of  chflraoter,  evil  as  well  as 

^Bd«  inflQeiicedf  m  we  have  seeu,  but  too  much  of  his  conduct.  ...  To  such 

^^cnrerse  length,  indeed,  did  he  sotDetime^  carry  this  fancy  for  self-defsma- 

Ifaffi,  that  if,  as  he  himself  in  moments  of  depression  supposed,  there  waa  any 

InJenrr  to  derangemeut  in  his  mental  faculties,  od  this  point  alone  could  it 
j^ponounccd  to  hare  showed  itself,  ...  I  hare  known  him,  when  a  littlo 
Ictr  the  infltienoe  of  wtue^  as  we  hare  sat  together  ailor  dinner,  to  fall 
bnsJy  into  one  of  th^sc  dark  imd  self -accusing  moods,  and  throw  out  hints 
of  hit  pHst  life  and  its  deeds,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  dc8ig;ned  eridently  to 
ity  and  intercut  ...  I  hare  little  doubt  that,  to  produce  etfeot 
nt,  there  i»  hardly  any  crime  so  dark  of  which,  in  the  eicitement 
Q  the  imagination  of  others,  he  would  not  bint  that  he  had 
;  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  roe  that  the  real  secret  cause 
fition  from  hira,  round  which  herself  and  her  legal  advisers 
,  „    ...  h  a  formidflhle  mystery,  may  after  all  have  been  nothing  more 
i  tome  dramatic  trial  of  hii  own  fancy  and  of  h«r  credulUy,  some  inven* 
tn  the  dmmaHc  gnho  of  confession  of  undefined  horrors  meant  merely 
ayttify,  hiK  tt^irtptatioQ  to  «ach  tnoks  heing  increased  by  th«  preciao  char* 
r  of  hi*  Imarcr,  hnt  whicii  the  lady,  unluckily  for  both,  so  Ultle  underatood 
I  *•  to  tale  fterioiisly.** 

'Remimm€nc€9  and  Anecdotes  of  Ikmid  Webtter,     By  Pktsb 

|UAJtTirr.     Boston :  Little^  Brown  &  Co.     1877,    8vo,  pp.  x,-480. 

Hakt^t'b  bcM>k  ia  one  of  those  which  is  sure  to  have  what 

French   call  a  auocte  d^atimt.    It  is  written   about  a  dtstin- 
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guished  man  by  an  intimate  friend,  contains  what  purports  to  be  iih 
teresting  or  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  him  and  his  friends,  and 
important  hitherto  unpublished  reminiscences.  Yet  we  have  searched 
the  book  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  great  ex 
even  interesting  person.  We  know  that  he  was ;  but  ICr.  Harvey 
almost  makes  us  doubt  it.  We  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  as  we 
read  Mr.  Harvey's  prosing  pages,  whether  this  is  indeed  the  great 
Webster  who  argued  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  who  made  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  and  whose  dispatches  and  speeches  on  matters  of 
public  law  are  not  less  authorities  than  the  treatises  of  Grotius  and 
Wheaton,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  some  local  political  hack  un- 
known beyond  the  bounds  of  his  petty  borough,  whose  fast-waning 
fame  is  fanned  again  into  a  temporary  blaze  as  an  excuse  for  the  pub> 
lication  of  this  volume.  Mr.  ELarvey  takes  us  through  the  statesman's 
early  years,  exhibits  him  to  us  as  a  law-student,  at  the  bar,  in  public 
life,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  contemporaries,  and  at  home ;  gives 
us  his  traits  of  character,  his  religious  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  even 
takes  us  into  the  confidence  of  his  last  moments  and  death-bed;  and 
yet  after  all  is  done  we  know  little  more  of  Mr.  Webster  than  before, 
and  what  is  worse  we  know  a  great  deal  more  of  a  person  toward 
whom  at  the  outset  wc  entertained  no  unkind  feelings,  but  for  whom 
our  regard  diminishes  in  warmth  with  the  growth  of  our  acquaintance 
—-we  mean  the  author.  The  book  might  be  called  "  Webster's  Remi- 
niscences of  Harvey,"  so  certainly  and  so  minutely  does  it  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  Not  that  it  is  an 
egotistic  book ;  far  from  it.  Mr.  Harvey's  abasement  of  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  idol  is  profound ;  but  there  are  certain  qualities 
of  his  which  shine  through  his  modesty,  and  will  not  let  us  have  any 
peace.  As  his  tale  goes  on,  we  feel  that  there  is  being  photographed 
upon  our  mind^s  eye  an  image  not  of  Webster,  but  of  Harvey  him- 
self, the  devout  biographer  worshiping  his  great  friend,  but  worship- 
ing him  without  knowledge,  and  wholly  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
representing him.  Many  of  his  reminiscences  would  have  been  better 
not  remembered,  some  of  his  anecdotes  not  told. 

There  are,  of  course,  stories  worth  telling.  Often  Mr.  Harvej 
catches  a  gleam  of  Mr.  Webster's  humor,  and  reproduces  it  faith- 
fully ;  as  (in  a  small  way)  in  the  case  of  the  nicknames  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  his  favorite  fowling-pieces,  the  "  Learned  Selden  "  and 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso;"  and  here  and  there  we  find  something  with 
regard  to  public  matters,  or  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which 
deserved  a  memorandum.    For  instance,  we  may  mention  the  curious- 
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erified  propbecj  made  after  he  bud  failed  to  recei^rc  the  nomina- 

Baltimore  (in  1852),  looking  forward  to  the  rum  of  the  Whig 

v^  declaring  that  its  downfall  had  begun  when  it  began  to  take 

**  instead  of  well-quaU6ed  men  as  candidates;  that  Gen* 

I   would  not  reoeiire  the  electoral  vote  of  six  States ;  that 

broe  would  b^  elected,  and  that  after  the  4th  of  November  the 

big  party  would  ceaso  to  exist. 

Again,  Mr.  Harvey  unwittingly  now  and  then  reveals  Mr,  Web- 

r'a  failings  in  a  curious  way ;  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 

should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  carefully  preserved  by  a 

Kinnrere  admirer  of  Mr.  Webster : 
For  my  part,  though  I  like  the  investigation  of  particular  qneetions,  I 
up  what  is  called  the  scieDce  of  political  economy.  There  la  do  such 
ee.  There  are  do  niles  on  these  subjects  so  fixed  and  inTariablo  that 
aggregate  constitutes  a  science.  I  believe  I  have  recently  run  over 
ty  volumes  from  Adam  Smith  to  Prof.  Bew ;  and,  from  the  whole,  if  I 
to  pick  out  with  ooe  hand  all  mere  truisms,  and  with  the  other  all  the 
tful  propositions,  little  would  be  left.^^ 


m0oe 


The  passages  which  describe  Webster's  advice  to  Mr.  Harvey  to 
for  Pierce  would  have  had  light  cast  upon  them  by  mention  of 
16  fact  that  his  son  Fletcher  Webster  retained  his  lucrative  Federal 
at  the  port  of  Boston  under  the  incoming  Administration*   But 
Harvey's  services  in  detaching  the  Webster  Whigs  may  be  held 
liavc  deserved  that  recognition  ;  they  were  assiduous  and  success- 
It  is  only  just  to  this  duller  Bos  well,  who  possessed  at  least 
greatest  of  those  qualities  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Car- 
in  the  self^efTacing  and  admiring  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
limi  his  reserve  is  complete  where  he  might  have  told  so  much, 
t  to  the  chronic  pecuniary  straits  which  would  have  disclosed 
kness  of  his  idoL 
The  volume  ends  with  a  full  report  of  the  unveiling  of  BalPs 
ttl  !ilntu<>  of  Webster  in  the  Centrnl  Park  of  New  York,  an  oc- 
ian  n'mnrkablf  by  the  orations  of  Mr.  Evarts  and  !^Ir.  Winthrop, 
the  absence  of  Webster*s  most  intimate  friend  now  living,  his 
lysurriv;       '*  ^      md  his  biographer,  the  accomplished 

yer  art  jc  Tirknor  Curtis,  who  divides  with 

ui  < 'hoatc  and  Edward  Everett  the  honor,  which  Peter  Harvey 
m\  na/lly  missed,  of  being  the  faithful  custodian  of  an  exceeding 
just  lam^. 
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5. — JEaaai  $ur  la  langue  bcuquej  par  Fran^U  Ribdry^  profuHur  d 
Vuniveraite  de  Pest.  Traduit  du  hongrois^  avee  dti  noies  wm- 
plementaires  et  auivi  d^u?ie  notice  bibliographique^  par  Juliei^ 
Vinson.    Paris,  1877,  8vo,  pp.  xxv.-158. 

Thb  origin  of  this  little  book  is  somewhat  curious.  RiUiy  ii 
Professor  of  History,  author  of  a  number  of  historical  books,  and 
philologist  only  in  connection  with  his  historical  studies.  Hariog 
read  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte's  '*  Langue  Basque  et  Langoes 
Finnobes ''  (1862),  which  establishes  analogies  between  tbe  isolated 
mountain  tongue  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  branch  of  lan- 
guages to  which  the  Hungarian  belongs,  he  studied  the  Basque  in 
order  to  verify  those  conclusions,  but  arrived  at  a  negative  result 
He  communicated  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  an  elaborate  essay  in  two 
parts,  published  in  1866,  in  the  leading  philological  periodical  of  his 
country, the  Nyelotudomdnyi  Kdzleminyek  (^'Linguistic  Reports**). 
M.  Vinson,  a  scholar  devoted  to  Basque  studies,  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Hungarian  professor's  production,  obtained  it,  and,  is 
order  to  possess  himself  of  its  contents,  mastered  the  entirely  un- 
known language  in  which  it  was  written  ;  and  he  now  lays  it  before 
a  wider  public  in  a  faithful  translation,  to  which  are  added  a  preface, 
notes,  and  a  large  bibliographical  index.  The  original  essay  em- 
braces  a  rather  brief  but  interesting  introduction,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Basque  language  to  others,  and  a  grammar,  the  bulk  of  which, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  subject,  is  devoted  to  the  verb.  The 
translator's  preface  enlarges  on  the  contents  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  notes  contain  both  supplementary  matter  and  corrections  of 
statements  by  the  author  considered  erroneous.  Both  fully  agree  in 
rejecting  the  Finnic  theory,  while  the  translator  also  speaks  dispar- 
agingly of  the  speculations  representing  the  Basques  as  the  special 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Both  leave  the  Basque  lan- 
guage in  entire  isolation,  as  an  idiom  sui  generis^  such  as  are,  accord- 
ing to  Ribary,  also  the  Lesghian,  and  other  tongues  of  the  Caucasus, 
by  some  pretended  to  be  of  Finnic  origin.  The  latter  admits,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  some  traits  discoverable  both  in  Basque  and  in 
the  l.mgues  of  the  Caucasians,  which  point  to  some  early  contact 
with  Finnism,  the  domain  of  which  may  have  extended  in  prehistoric 
times  **  all  over  those  vast  regions  bounded  by  the  Finnish  Peninsula 
and  t])c  strait  of  Messina,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains." 
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JVa/?  Bepiiblie  ;  or^  Cttlture^  Faitk^  and  Philosophy  in  an 
UK  Country-Mouse,  New  York :  Scribner^  Armstrong  & 
1878. 
we  were  to  be  told  that  the  first  Dovel  of  a  joung  Oxford 
luate  dealt  with  the  deepest  social,  religious,  and  poHtica]  prob- 
that  it  had  no  plpt  whatever  ;  that  its  chief  characters  were 
I^odall,  HuJtley^  Matthew  Aniold,  Ruskin,  and  others  under  thin 
IbguiBes;  that  the  action  was  confined  to  forty*eight  hours  in  an 
Boglbh  countrj-house  by  the  sea ;  that  the  wiiole  aim  of  the  book 
was  to  give  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  doubts  which  serve  our 
getiesution  for  beliefs,  to  exhibit  in  their  nakedness  the  ideals  which 
vre  are  striving  for,  and  to  weigh  these  in  a  just  balance — if  one  were 
lo  be  told  these  bald  facts  and  no  more,  the  safe  inference  would  be 
that  such  a  book  was  an  absurdity  and  its  author  a  madman. 

This  would  be  the  safe  inference  of  the  experienced  reader  of 
DOTela,  and  it  would  be  based  on  an  almost  limitless  induction^  but 
like  all  safe  judgments  it  would  except  the  unusual*  The  element 
iH&itied  is  the  spark  of  genius. 

In  Book  I.  we  find  a  party  of  friends  about  to  come  down  to  din- 
ner at  the  country-house  of  Otho  Laurence,  a  young  Englishman  of 
th  and  of  high  intelligence,  who  "  not  being  bumble  enough  to 
of  himself,  was  by  this  time  taking  to  despair  of  his  century," 
ice'S  old  friend  Leslie  finds  him  in  the  library  with  a  pile  of 
cards  in  his  hand,  on  which,  indeed^  the  order  of  dinner  waa 
en,  but  which  held  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  with  a  menu  of  the 
rsation^  A  company  so  mixed  in  its  elements  required  a  little 
oua  guidance  to  bring  out  its  best  points  and  its  personal  flavors. 
'^What  is  the  Aim  of  Life?''  was  chosen  to  go  with  the  soup. 
^*  About  what  do  we  know  less  or  talk  more  ?  There  is  a  sphinx  in 
endi  of  our  souls  that  is  always  asking  us  this  riddle;  and^  when  we 
are  Imzy  or  disappointed,  we  all  of  us  lounge  up  to  her  and  make 

tiid  guesses," 
Ve  need  a  mere  glance  at  the  guests  who  were  to  enjoy  the  menu 
kich  the  first  question  wiis  as  to  the  Aim  of  Life,  and  on  which 
s  Puiurc"  came  with  the  entremeU,  We  have  named,  already, 
16106  of  tliem,  diiLguised  here  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Storks  (Hux- 
teL  Herbert  (Euskin),  Luke  (Arnold), and  others  no  lesa  well  known, 
^B  will  soon  be  detected  by  the  ingenious  reader.     We  have  types 

BElio 


^y  few  words.     These, 


most  cleverly  drawn,  in  ph 
lie,  who  is  a  cynic,  which  he   i  to  bo  ***  kind  of  in- 

rerted  oonfo9iK>ry  perpetually  making  enemies  for  the  take  of  what 
TQL.  cxjnrL — 2ro.  261«  Si 
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he  knows  to  be  false,''  aad  a  disagreeable  and  talented  joimg 
materialist  who  out-Herods  Comte  and  is  a  chosen  Philistine— these, 
and  a  few  others,  make  np  the  tale  of  the  guests.  And  these  in- 
congruous elements  suddenly  fall  a-talking  on  the  Aim  of  Life. 

'^The  Aim  of  Life  is  progress,''  says  the  Comtist,  and  ^^progres 
is  such  improvement  as  can  be  verified  by  st%tistics,  just  as  education 
is  such  knowledge  as  can  be  tested  by  examinations."  Ck>uld  anj^ 
thing  be  more  delicious  than  this  bit,  said*,  be  it  remembered,  into 
the  ear  of  Ruskin  ?  Here  is  another:  ''Think,  too,  of  that  flower  of 
Christian  civilization,  the  innuendo.  That  is  simply  the  adroit  say- 
ing under  difficulties  of  what,  but  for  Christianity,  every  one  would 
have  taken  for  granted."    Again,  "What  is  life  itself  ?"  .... 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  definite  conolo8i<]n8  are 
reached,  such  as  would  be  of  use  in  a  Eandergarten,  for  example. 
*'  The  New  Republic  "  is  in  many  ways  a  modem  prose  Faust.  The 
same  questionings  are  there,  but  they  are  not  fierce  and  wild  as  with 
Faust. 

**  Was  man  nicht  weiss,  das  eben  branchte  man, 
Und  was  man  weiss,  kann  man  nicht  brauchcn.*^ 

Here  they  are  such  as  one  may  hear  from  one's  next  neighbor  at 
dinner,  if  one  chooses  to  ask.  The  fierceness  of  Faust's  questions  wis 
a  hopeful  sign,  but  the  apathy  of  these  justifies  the  melancholy  pes- 
simism of  our  generation. 

"  The  New  Republic"  is  an  extraordinary  first  attempt,  and  shows 
nothing  of  the  tyro,  except  a  marvelous  freshness  and  vigor.  It 
seems  that  few  things  are  too  much  to. expect  from  the  same  hand. 


7. —  Oerrit  Smith:   a  Biography.    By  Octavius  Brooks  Froth- 
INGHAM.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1878.  12mo,  pp.  381. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  some  amusement ;  not  that  there 
was  anything  very  entertaining  in  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  anti- 
slavery  protagonist  to  whom  it  is  devoted,  but  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  which  the  author  seems  to  have  experienced  in 
making  a  eulogistic  life  out  of  the  materials  at  his  hands.  Between 
the  lines  we  can  sec  that  Mr.  Frothingham  is  always  conscious  that 
to  the  great  mass  of  readers  the  traits  of  character  which  he  recalls 
and  describes  will  be  given  quite  different  names  from  those  which 
he  applies,  and  he  is  continually  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
English  language  and  his  own  conscience  in  consequence.     There 
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;^iiot  %o  JOB  seem  to  be  any  great  difGcuhj  in  undersiauding  what 
:  of  ft  man  Gerrit  Smith  was,  A  rich  landed  proprietor,  belongs 
tog  to  a  family  of  much  local  oonsequenee,  but  of  little  real  promi* 
nencc  except  from  its  wealth ;  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  natural 
abUilj  (the  feat  of  arguing  and  wiiming  a  fugitiv  enslave  case,  per- 
fbrmed  by  anj  one  not  a  lawyer,  must  be  regarded  as  strong  evi- 
deuce  of  this),  and  a  great  desire  to  benefit  his  kind,  he,  early  in 
Hib,  was  placed  in  a  position  of  such  superiority  to  all  his  associates 
aod  aeqaaintanoea,  that  he  developed  an  unbounded  conceit,  by 
means  of  which  he  rapidly  persuaded  himself  that,  without  further 
preparation,  be  was  qualified  to  instruct  the  world  on  any  subject 
ibat  it  was  worth  while  to  discuss.  This  he  accordingly  proceeded 
to  do  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  as  he  was  really  sincere, 
m&d  identified  himself  with  a  great  cause,  he  ended  by  persuading 
a  large  number  of  people  that  he  was  really  a  Heaven-sent  coun- 
selor. But  whenever  he  actually  descended  to  the  ordinary  fields 
of  human  activity  (outside  of  business  affairs,  for  which  he  inherit- 
ed an  aptitude),  he  invariably  made  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Witness  his  scheme  of  negro  colonization  ;  his  career  in  Congress; 
lus  proposal  for  a  national  "  police,'*  to  be  composed  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  citizcngi,  as  a  substitute  for  the  army.  Looking 
oirer  his  various  professions  of  ftiith,  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  that  experience  shows 
to  be  wildly  visionary  and  impracticable,  that  did  not  at  one  time  or 
othi^r  meet  his  cordial  approval.  He  was  in  favor  of  agrarianism, 
opposed  to  the  wholo  system  of  property  recognized  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries ;  ho  longed  for  woman -sufTrage,  believed  in  the  abolition 
of  dram-drinking  by  law  ;  he  maintained  that  slavery  was  not  reeog- 
ntiaed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  he  insisted  on  the 
abolition  of  custom-houses ;  his  social  and  political  faiths  were  a 
bundle  of  flagrant  absurdities.  We  should  have  expected  a  friendly 
biographer  to  pass  Hghily  over  the  eccentricity  which  induced  Mr. 
Smith  to  believe  himself  to  be  right  on  all  these  points,  and  all  the 
rest  of  file  world  wrong;  but  no,  Mr,  Frothingham  reproduces  all  his 
most  crazy  schemes  at  length,  and  even  appears  to  gloat  over  them, 
ahhnugh  wo  do  not  understand  that  he  considers  them  to  have  been 
praoticaU  A  biographer  must  be  filled,  of  course,  with  an  interest 
in  his  subject,  but  it  surely  ought  not  to  lead  him  to  the  point  ol 
naktog  hia  subject  ridioidous. 
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g. — Creed  and  Deed.  A  Series  of  IHseourMe^,  By  Fnut  Ami 
Ph.  D.  New  York  :  Published  for  the  Society  for  Etiiiiiai  Cx 
ure,  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1877.    12mo^  pp.  iT.-24& 

Ths  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  publiflhed  st  i 
request  of  the  society  before  which  they  were  delivered.  They 
of  a  great  variety  of  topics,  religious  and  ethical,  aiid  aa  a  whde 
make  up  the  religious  "  platforn] "  of  the  author  and  the  society.  Hiii 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Adler  is  a  liberml  thinker  Df 
great  learning  and  enlightenment,  and  endowed  with  a  good  dsil 
of  the  fervor  which  marks  the  foreordained  priest  Libefalhy,  hwe' 
dom  from  prejudice,  and  learning,  have  all  combined  in  bia  caie,  as  kt 
so  many  others,  to  drive  him  beyond  the  fold  of  recognized  relifio^a 
faiths,  and  to  substitute  in  his  mind,  for  the  commonly  profcCTpd  dof* 
mas,  a  negative  or  skeptical  attitude  as  to  what  are  ttatiaOy  oooiki- 
ered  the  most  essential  and  cardinal  of  religious  points*  ImtDortal* 
ity  he  can  more  easily  discredit  than  believe  i  the  efBcacy  of  prayi*f  as 
commonly  understood  he  cannot  admit ;  the  existence  of  anotlicr  world 
of  any  kind  he  finds  no  actual  evidence  for — we  are  not  attcnapltiif  Id 
indicate  in  any  more  than  the  most  general  way  hiJ  position^ — audi 
thus  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  existing  forms  of  rdigtoci}  be  efi* 
deavors  to  find  some  new  field  in  which  the  spirit  of  man,  frc^ed  imm 
the  superstitions  and  errors  of  the  past,  can  evolve  a  new  and  tniQ 
faith.  This  he  finds  in  morality;  in  deed  as  opposed  to  creeds  Ho- 
rality  has,  he  says,  in  the  past  furnished  all  the  solid  bttsis  for  rein 
gion.  The  rest  was  mere  form,  and  observance^  and  rile*  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  throw  these  aside,  and  devote  ourselTcs  to  Ilia  C^ 
aence,  to  abandon  religion,  and  cling  in  the  future  to  mosmHty* 
ia,  it  will  be  seen,  a  close  resemblance  if  not  absolute  identity  het"* 
this  view  and  that  taken  by  Matthew  Arnold ;  and  It  ia  < 
with  much  zeal,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  in  thii  preaant 
lime.  The  difficulty  with  it,  of  courM%  is  that  it  aubatttutea  for  n^ 
ligioD  something  that  to  most  persons  is  no  substitute  at  all,  I 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  same  feelings.  The  suggestion  thai  i 
may  take  the  place  of  religion  is  founded  upon  the  aaatiin|itifi 
the  longing  for  another  life,  the  desire  1o  worahip  Omiupoiimt  I 
and  to  obtain  remiaaion  of  sins  (to  take  some  of  the  moat  demeattfj 
religious  feelings),  has  died  out  in  moat  hutnan  mlnda,  Bol 
any  minds,  so  dcvoided  of  their  religious  sentiments,  it  b  dear  1 
morality,  whether  eg«)tijiti(!  morality,  found  e<i  on  the  dm  in?  ftir 
improvement,  or  philanihropio  morality,  foundml  on  the?  desirct 
beoafit  our  fcUow*ere4kturaa,  ^nnoi  take  the  pUoe  of  ihcin. 
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two  tliiiigs  are  radically  and  essentiaUy  different.  We  might  aa 
well  propose  that  food  should  be  substituted  for  water  to  relieve 
ihirsi  ;  aud  that,  too,  after  assuming  at  the  outset  that  no  thirst 
exista.  Morality^  or  the  endeavor  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil,  is 
genemlly,  in  practice^  recognized  as  something  wholly  distinct  from 
iba  religious  sentiment,  and  we  never  confound,  for  a  moment,  the 
re)%ious  with  the  moral  character  in  our  friends  or  acquaintances, 
tbottgh,  of  course,  they  are  frequently  united  in  the  same  persons, 
W«  do  not  mean  to  question  the  fact,  provided  religion  dies  out 
from  the  world,  that  morality  is  the  only  sentiment  left  on  which  to 
bsae  any  scheme  of  life.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  ua  that  this  is  what  Dr.  Adler  looks  forward  to.  He  rather 
regaxxla  morality  as  a  new  and  higher  form  of  religion,  which  will 
bring  to  its  support  most  of  those  feelings  and  aspirations  which  re- 
Ijgioii  now  rests  upon.  This  b  almost  ex  vi  termini  impossible. 
We  oordially  advise  all  those  who  are  interested  in  these  deeply- 
important  topics  to  examine  Dr.  Adler*s  lectures  whether  agreeing 
with  him  or  not.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  being  interest- 
ed and  improved  by  it,  as  the  author  brings  to  the  discussion  ripe 
dcfaolATship^  keen  interest,  and  warm  sympathy. 


%—F%M'Paths  and  Gre^n  Lanes.  Being  Country-Walks  chiefly  in 
Surrey  and  Sussex*  By  Louis  J.  Jen^ti^os.  Illustrated  with 
Sketched  by  J.  W.  Whymper.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
18m     13mo,  pp.  3dv.-293. 

Walking,  as  Mr.  Jennings  truly  says  in  his  preface,  is  the  best 
of  all  known  means  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another — provided 
tlie  comitry  in  which  the  traveling  is  to  be  done  is  an  interesting 
one.  Wf?  confess  to  agreeing  with  him  much  less  in  the  advice  he 
giv^a  on  another  point — that  care  *ihould  Ikj  taken  to  avoid  all  com- 
paniocifl  nave  a  hflnd-b«x>k  nnd  a  pocket -com  pass.  To  our  minds,  ImH 
tbo  pleftsurci  of  ooutitrj'-walkirjg  depends  on  having  a  sympathetic 
and  eoogenial  companion.  Walking  alone  is  bettor,  perhaps,  than 
nol  walkin  '1  ;  but  walking  with  a  companion  whoso  society  ia 

ftgrec^blf  V  the  higlicst  form  of  combined  mental  and  physi- 

Gft]  enjoymunt  ihat  it  is  possible  to  get. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  a  writer  pf^rhaps  betU^r  known  in  this  country 
than  ill  England,  and  hts  »tyle  is  well  adapted  to  a  guide-book  «»f  this 
sort — whii!]i  aimR  not  at  an  exhauBtive  catalogue  of  routes  nnd  ob- 
jocifi  «>f  intiTt'st  to  file  tctiirist*   hut   \%i   bringing  to  the  notiije  of 
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worn  and  jaded  '^  oits ''  little  rambles  in  the  oountiy  within  easj 
reach  of  London,  with  a  running  account  of  the  country,  and  talks 
with  the  inhabitants,  illustrating  their  peculiarities.  The  introduo- 
tion  of  conversation  serves  to  relieve  the  otherwise  neoessarilj  mo- 
notonous character  of  the  descriptive  writing,  and  to  make  the 
places  seem  more  full  of  life  and  more  natural  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Without  being  very  original,  or  very  different  from  a  good 
many  other  books,  Mr.  Jennings's  volume  is  entertaining,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  information  which  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended will  find  really  valuable. 


10. — Popular  Astronomy,  By  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  En- 
gravings and  Five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  New  York  :  Harper  k 
Brothers.     1878.     Svo,  pp.  xvL-566. 

Pbof.  Newcomb  has  undertaken  to  popularize  the  subject  of 
astronomy  in  a  manner  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  attempt- 
ed before — by  an  historical  method  of  study.  The  book  being  in- 
tended for  persons  who  are  not  mathematicians,  he  has  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  make  astronomical  science  intelligible 
is  to  follow,  with  the  individual,  the  path  which  the  world  as  a 
whole  has  followed,  familiarizing  him  first  with  the  simple  facts  re- 
lating to  the  heavenly  bodies,  observable  by  a  totally  ignorant  per- 
son or  a  child,  and  thence  deducing  the  astronomical  system,  which 
at  first  seems  to  explain  them  ;  then  proceeding  to  examine  the 
changes  and  modifications  of  this  system,  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  makes  necessary  ;  then  gradually  takincr 
in  more  and  more  until  we  reach  the  modern  conception  of  the  solar 
system  and  the  universe.  In  this  order  wo  do  not,  at  the  outset, 
know  anything  about  Kepler's  laws,  or  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
We  begin  the  study  as  the  shepherd  kings  of  Chaldea  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  begun  it ;  and,  gradually  bringing  to  our  aid  step  by 
step  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  generalization  that  have  been  accu- 
mulated since  their  time,  we  prepare  our  mind  exactly  as  the  mind 
of  the  human  race  was  prepared  for  each  new  discovery — by  what 
has  gone  before.  This  system  has  the  great  advantage  of  acquaint- 
ing us  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  science  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  its  development,  and  shows  us,  what  most  people  have  a  very 
faint  conception  of — that,  since  the  earliest  times,  no  important  dis- 
covery in  it  has  been  made  even  by  Newton  himself,  without  the 
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Aid  of  the  knowledge  given  to  the  world  bj  the  discoverer's  pred- 
isoeasors  ;  that  Newton  could  not  have  existed  but  for  Kepler,  nor 
Copemious  but  for  Ptolemy.  We  may,  with  some  hesitation,  and 
in  all  deference  to  Dr.  NewcomVs  judgment,  suggest  that  be  has 
made  a  tittle  too  much  of  his  historical  method,  and  has  credited 
tbo  student  with  the  possibility  of  a  too  dense  ignorance  at  the 
oatsei.  Every  child  in  modeni  times  is  bom  with — or  at  any  rate 
acquires  so  early  in  life  that  we  may  say  he  is  bom  with  it — a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sphericality  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  that  planet  on  which  he  lives,  and  even  of  the  attraction  of  gravi* 
tmtion.  This  knowledge  be  cannot  efface,  and  hence  it  rather  re- 
quires an  effort  for  him  to  imagine  that  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heftvealy  bodies  are  real,  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  or  that 
the  earth  is  flat.  On  this  account  we  believe  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
study  astronomy  in  the  light  of  the  existing  laws  than  by  a  quasi-his- 
torical method;  and  on  this  account  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  Herschel's  well-known  treatise,  in  which  the  other  method  is 
pursued,  would  in  some  respects  be  less  difficult  to  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent than  Dr.  Newcomb's.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  express  a  posi- 
tire  opinion  on  the  point,  which  must,  after  all,  be  tested  by  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  actual  historical  information  contained  in  hb  book 
b  so  great  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  hope  the  doubt  might  be 
settled  in  its  favor.  The  experiment  will,  of  coursei  be  made.  It 
18  tmposaibie  to  read  ten  pages  of  the  work  without  seeing  that  it 
must  make  ita  way  at  once  into  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
ooufiiry. 

Dr,  Newcomb  has  divided  his  book  into  four  parts,  only  the  first 
of  whidi  ift  devoted  to  this  historical  development.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  "practical "  astronomy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
description  of  telescopes,  their  history  and  uses,  the  method  of 
iDeasuring  distances  in  the  heavens,  the  motion  of  light,  and  the 
^ppfltroscope.  The  thinl  part  treats  of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
fourth  pari  of  the  stellar  universe  ;  and  here^ — in  the  discussion  of 
the  fascinating  problems  suggested  by  the  known  facts  as  to  the 
oodstitutioo  and  probable  origin  of  the  heavenly  IkkHcs — will  be 
todod  for  moat  readers  the  principal  attraction  of  the  book.  Here, 
we  mre  glad  to  say,  the  author  has  avoided  the  danger — to  which 
soother  dtstinguishcd  popularizcr  of  astronomy  has  frequently  fall- 
en a  victim — of  writing  do^naticiilly  tjf  controversially  xi^f\i\  dis- 
puted points*  Wherever  doubts  exist,  ho  states  them,  hut  does 
not,  in  Boch  tnattcrs,  ever  allow  himself  to  become  a  partisan.    When 
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he  can,  he  gives  the  views  of  eminent  astropomera,  allowing  the 
student  to  gather  from  them  the  present  condition  of  the  stadj. 
For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  ton, 
he  gives  (page  265)  the  views  of  Father  Seochi,  of  11  Faye,  and  of 
Professors  Young  and  Langley,  besides  his  own,  pointing  oat  that 
certain  differences  in  these  views  on  minor  points  ^  are  unavoidable 
in  the  investigation  of  so  diflQcult  a  subject."  As  a  whole,  the  book, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  yet 
produced  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world* 
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Z^r-  Fitt  ^l»  hf  B«H>k  «otl  yrwt  D«ilt»r*«     S»'i"t   uoni-piiiil  on  rer<»lpi  uf  lUo  fyrice.  by  the 
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THE  FOTJE  QUAETEELY  REVIEWS 

AJTD 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  LEONARD  SCOH  PUBLI8HIHG  COIPAHT. 

41   Barclay  St,  New  York, 

OONTIlfUB     TBBIB     AUTHORIZED     BKPBIMTS     OP 

THE  EDnrBTTBOH  REVIEW  (Whig), 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  (Liberal), 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  (GoiunmLtife), 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  (ETangcBoJ)^ 
and  BLAOKWOOFS  EDINBUBaH  MAOAZDE 

The  British  Qiuutorlles  give  to  the  na^er  \relt  digested  InfbrtmiUon  upon  the  mat  erf^at*  ta  em- 
temporaneous  history,  and  cootain  iua.steriy  ciIilriAinA  oo  all  that  i«  freah  and  vdnahle  in  Uterataic. 
aa  welt  aA  a  nummary  of  the  tritimnh.s  of  rH'ionco  und  art.  Blackwood's  Maoazuk  la  !hir.oa8flnr 
Storieii,  Kssayn,  and  Sketches  of  the  Uifrhest  litt'ran'  merit 

tW  These  Reprints  aro  not  SELECTIONS :  they  grive  the  OriffinAls  IH 
PULL,  and  at  about  ONE-THIRD  the  price  of  the  Knghsh  Kditiona. 

The  REVIEWS  are  Pnhfuthefi  Q^iarterlii,  and  dated  January,  April,  Jitfy,  and 
October.  BLACKWOOD  w  Monthlii.  Volumes  i-omtnenet  in  JaMutry  and  Julti 
iSuhscriptions  mat/  bcfjin  at  any  time. 

The  reprint  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  usuallv  ready  from  the  20th  to  the  2Mh  of  tb«>  mootk. 
Complete  sheetn  of  the  four  Reviews  an*  never  recelvwl  iM-fore  the  first  of  the  month  followtnr  tbeir 
date,  and  frequentlv  thev  arrive  much  later:  h«nr*»  there  I-  an  anparent  delay  in  irprlntinir.  which  hat 
aoQietimes  caused  complaint  hy  new  suliscTibers.  but  which,  with  this  explanation,  will  be  underttotrf. 


Terms  for  1878  (including  postage),  Payable  strictly  in  Advance. 


Per  anafni. 

For  BUckwood  and  one  Review $7.M 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews 10.01 

Fur  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews. DkM 

For  Blackwood  and  four  Reviews. I5« 


Per  annum. 

For  any  on«»  Review $4.00 

For  any  two  Reviews  7.00 

For  an\  thn**'  Reviews lo.OO 

For  all  four  KoviewM 12.<M» 

For  Blackwood's  Mai^azine 4.i>0 

•  CLUBS. 

A  discount  of  twontv  per  cont.  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  «>f  four  or  more  persona.  Tbns*  ftMireof4« 
of  RliMkwoo«l.  or  of  one' Review,  will  be  sent  to  one  adtireM  for  $12.^;  four  ooplesof  the  four  lUvtavs 
and  Blarkw<KMt.  for  #4*"  '•  nnd  so  on. 

To  Cluhj*  ot  ten  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  above  discount,  a  copy,  gratia,  will  be  allowed  to  ttt 
getter-upiif  the  Club. 

The  MfMt  mMe  of  rcmittlnir  is  by  money-order  or  draft  on  New  York.  ^ 

Persons  <ir<lerinif  sln;?le  numbers  of  any  of  these  periodicals  should  designate  them  by  tht  HMM 
and  yi-ar. 

4jircuinni,  $rtth  further  particulars,  may  hr  had  0H  aifplicaitom. 

THS  LEONABD  SCOTT  PUBLISHIKO  OOICPANT, 

41  Barolay  Street,  New  YoHu 
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Tlie  Ohio  Educational  lonthly 

NATIONAL  TEACHER. 

THS  OLBEST  £DUCATI0I4^AL  JOUBKAX  FtTBLISHED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES- 

EdUtd  tmJ  I\^iuKid  by  H\  A  HENKLM,  SaUm,  0km, 


TKHMM:  $l.SO  n  T^mr^  ptntin^ti  paM^  In  Cinbtt  o/  four  <»r  tnnw€t  $lJt8f 
posi^gffr  ptiid,     SpefttH^n  yunttrr^  IS  c*'nt».     Stihrneriptioua   tHunt   beiftf%  with 

Thif  perirKiicul  was  siartiHl  in  JntiUttn*,  1852,  by  the  Ohio  TeachfT**  AssocUtion, 
mnd  it  ht»  nlwurg  held  a  high  place  mnoni^  the  educAtioniLl  periadiCAla  of  the  cotintry. 
ft  &•  ft  covrfrd  octftvo,  eontrtinin^  not  Ie*8  than  ihiriy  two  piiges,  exclusive  of  advcr- 
tJMiTtftitJ,  ntid  Lt  tfublj«^h«d  tiKmtlity.  Kiich  yeiir  it  cotttainfi  in  fnU  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ohio  Tc»cher»*  A^socialion,  The  October  number  of  1877  «:ont«i»tii  the  fejomder 
of  Dr.  Inmr]  VV,  Atidrf?w«.  Presideiit  of  linrietta  College,  lu  the  attack  of  Prejiideot 
Andrew  J,  Whit. ,  nf  Coni-'ll  Universitr,  on  Ohio  Colleges,  mmde  at  the  mectSog  of  llie 
Katiotml  Kdacationtil  AfSfurijition*  «i  Detroif,  in  1874. 


Educational  Notes  and  Queries. 


TEMMSi  Current  or  futarr  Vntumr,  $iMO  n  iVtfP,  pt*0ln(f^  paiH,  Com- 
p$t4*d  rdfuiHr«  l#i  yuuUtrrm,  ttHh  intitjr,  KI»JO«  Ao  Ctttb  Mtutr.  Sp^efm^m 
JITiiMwAirri  yj  eeitf««  ttMt/  rrmttiHinft  SuHthrrinkf  ih^  Trin^t  7S  efnt9*  lf«fW^rl|»» 
§(mms  tHMMt  bt/ain  with  JnHtimrtf  or  Aepirutbrr, 

Ttli  uniqtti  pericHiieftl  wm  begun  In  tlnnn*iPT,  187».  It  b  fn^nlcd  on  be»vy  book- 
p^p^J't  ^^^  Untied  monihWt  eierpt  in  c  i  tnonths,  July  and  Atift<i'*t,     It  i#  • 

•(siRcil>pA;;e  cnTen^d  odtavo.     The  nn  ^v  i<?*nrd  cnntntrj  n  jfreal  fund  of 

imrioyi  infortnatlcmf  esfpecktlr  in  thr  d  and  C^tieH*^. 

Tbe  dtfiarltnanta  of  Sngluh  Ctnitiiiiinf,  I  nMniemiiHl  m- 

ftdaBy  for  teaeb«ri;  liut  the  Sliiteelliineoiitf  de|i«rtfnent  tor  aU  riaM«f  of  rmlcfi. 
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*'THE  EVJER-BEAnABUE  XJPP/.VCOrr'«,»'-A#fr  For*  THhmm>9, 


UPPmCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

AN   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF 

POPULAR  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


The  January  Number  of  this  Magazine  oommenoes  the  New  Volime. 


The  Publishers  would  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  the  patrons  of  the  joam*! 
that,  as  in  the  past,  the  more  prominent  features  will  be  maintained,  and  such  nr^ 
ones  introduced  as  will  prove  of  interest,  and  sustain  the  high  reputation  gained  for 
this  Magazine.     A  large  number  of 

ENTERTAINING  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES 

have  been  engaged,  and  will  be  published  in  rapid  succession. 

The  contributions  now  on  hand,  or  specially  engaged,  embrace  a  highly-attractiTe 
list  of 

Tales,   Descriptive  Sketches,   Narratives,   Papers  on  Science  and  Art 
Poems,  Popular  Essays,  Literary  Criticisms,  etc. ;    also  a  num- 
ber of  handsomely- illustrated  short  articles,  descriptive 
of   Life,  Travel,  and  Adventure,   in  the  United 
States,  England,  South  America,  Japan, 
Mongolia,  and  other  Countries. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  articles,  especially  tho.-ie  desoriptive  of  travel,  will  !* 

PROFUSELY  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  pictorial  onibellishnients  of  the  Magazine  constitute  one  of  its  many  attractite 
featureH.     Suhscrifjtioii?'  can  begin  with  the  present,  or  with  the  January  number. 

F()7'  Sale  hij  all  Book  and  JS^ews  Dealers, 
Terms. —Yearly  Sibspription,  *4.CK).  jtostaije  paid.      Sisolk  NmuKa,  Zh  Ct>w 

Liberal  riu»»binp  Rat<  s.  SrEciMEN  NrMDKR  mailed,  postafft  jtaid,  to  any  addrvfti 
on  recfipt  of  twenty  cent.-. 

J.   B.  LIPPINCOTT  Sc  CO., 

Publishers,    Booksellers,   and    Stationers, 

715  and  717  MABKET  STB£ET,  PHILADELPHIA 

•'  H'e  Hrvfri>f<n  l.iffimott's  wilhuiit  </  Jtthni- ./ /./.-.wx/r. "— N.  Y.  ObsckVUU 
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TJie  J^atioTial  Magazine  of  Canada. 

TIE  CMiJ)IA¥  lOITILT, 

National  Reviev/. 

No.  4.— WHOLE   NUMBER   LXX.— VoL  XII. 
CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1877. 


Qf&n  Pastures  and  Picadilly:  A 
NoTeL  WiLLiASi  BLACfE.uilttor  of  •*A 
Prtoeefl*    of    Thole/'  etc       OkupUfra 

Pmierita  ex  Instbtitibus :  Sonnet 
W«  B.  LiouTiLALU  Mo(itrv«l       -       -      843 

Titles  In  C&nada.  J.  G.  BotTHtNor, 
Otiawa     ...*.-       -     544 

▲  Madriiral.  From  the  Germiti.  Alici 
BosTox   -.♦-*--     fiSO 

Some  BunbUns^  Note*  of  an  Idle 
Xxcutmion.     1-     Maki^  Twals       -     3S1 

Alttcaoder  MclAohlan'a  Poems 
Sl«pb<iu,  V,  B. 855 

Tbm  Chajmed  t^ife:  An  Indian  Ea- 
Cfftp«r*0  tllory.     Uaviii  K«R  >      861 

Dtt  ProfandU :  A  Poem.  X.  Y.,  Elflmll- 
toil a05 

Foetnr  a.tid  Dogma.    Loci«*  Mitbiult  aa6 
Tlie    T«km'j:^rance    Problem.      Coo* 


PimAffetsm*   Catholicism,  and  Sir 
FkmacLs  Hiaoks.   J.  A.  AixtK,  Klug 


879 


KAUS 

Selma:  A  Tale  of  the  Summer 
li  olldays.  ( OotnduHon.  |  Eliii»  I)  alm, 
Toronto   .       -       .        ^       -       -       -      aW 

Round  the  Table :      -  -       -     41S 

U  the  \\orld  ifettJiijf  bottc  or  woree  ?~ 
leem,  one  Lake. —The  rtrtthnr»htp  of  the 
Letters  of  Junlut*.— Tl  Tel«- 

E bono.  — The  Jamn;  —On 

oeplog  a  ijiftry.— Aiiii  nee.— 

The  coHiii^teiicy  of  MiitH'  o3  «nir  rriigioiiit 
Jnurn«l«,  with  a  dtgree»ioD  un  ttie  merlli 
of  the  Daukin  Act. 

Current  Bveats:         -       *       -       -     4« 

PoUticiil  Picnic*  «nd  the  polkj  of  ^cun- 
diil.  -Thtf  existing  pAn1ee»  aod  the  BaJd- 
win  Reformer. -Sir  W.  B.  Rlcbard*  und 
81r  A.  A.  DtkiioD.— M.  Lftiitier  and  rh6 
QaeHec  Lft>eral  party. —Ttu  l^nrmu 
Calholk  prfl!*6  in  Qurbec.— F 
quy.— Mr.  Blake  at  Teewial^ 
klD  Act  In  cltl**,— PrH*idt<nf  i  I .  ^r 

In  Hut  Southwest —French  Alliiirc— Tiie 
Death  of  M.  Thiert*.— The  Ea«tem  War, 

Book  Reviews: 4M 

IduTftH'fl  torlnrti*  and  SpuMschep.— Thn* 
Hl-1V  M.  Ocr»fd.— OttH^^li'y'e  Old  rhrl§* 
tfanlty  a^^alUAt  Papal  Kovcltie?,— Book* 

The  Annals  of  Canada  -      *      -     tOT 


3S  Cents  per  Number.     $3.50  per  Auntiin,  postage  prepaid. 

^r  Hriis«?ntprtoxa  for  thi  Ustitbd  States  tbb  bauk,  patajilk  la   rwrntp  Stitis 


Ouh  Club-Bates. — T^ie  ptibliKhcrrfi  will  hp  0ud  to  receiv^e  ibe  kind  offices  of  ihe 
IHeodf  ol'  thr  Mupudne  in  promntint;  its  cir*  ulntion,  anil  beg  «|»eciallj  to  call  the  at- 
liDtlon  fif  ehwe  tniere*U^d  1o  ibe  (oJlowin^  CItib-Rate*: 

One  Cop7  for  one  year,  inoludinr  posta««,  prepaid .$8,50 

T^jree  Copies  **  *'  "  "         --.. 0.60 

Vive  Comes  ••  " Ift.OO 

T^  Ooplee  '*       (and  mn  aj- 

diUlocial  ropy  to  the  person  aenillng  the  dabji,..  80<00 


H.VliT  *  RAWLLNSON,  Publishkiw, 
6  King  Street,  West,  •        •       Toronto,  Canada. 
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THE    WORLD, 


An  Independent,  Political,  Llterftry,  llnaBclal^  nnd  Ocitiimefcial  Journal     Puli- 
lisbed  [q  tJic  city  of  New  York  at  the  foUowing  mted  :  Daily^  %^.W  per  atmum  ;  wiih- 

It  Sundftv  edition,  $8.0<1 
[TiiK  New  York  Worlp,  wbilt;  it  advocates  in  politics  ihc  principlea  of  the  Con- 
luiiotia)  I>t?tnocratic  Party,  is  id  no  stfnsu  of  ihe  wo  id  uzi  orgau  tfitber  of  ti  pai  ly  or 
ot^  A  section  of  a  party.     It  is  an  ahaolutt^ly  independent  new^pnper,  vvlueh  «eekfl  the 
triumph  of  sound  principles  in  our  public  iiifairs  by  fidi*  and  eou^Ututiaual  tncana. 
No  tnjUBtice  will  ever  wittingJy  \k*  dout'  in  its  colunma  to  any  party  or  to  iiny  man; 
^^  it  will  never  h^itato  to  eomuiend  what  it  b^jlieves  to  be  a  right  eourse  of  politi- 
Hp  acUoQ,  though  tuken  by  ita  purty  opponent^  or  to  support  lawful  aultioritics  (Fed- 
^ndf  Stute,  or  tuunieipal,  by  whatever  party  elected  and  put  into  office)  in  tlie  just  and 
e<|ual  enfort^ciiR'nt  of  the  laws.    Its  columnB  are  always  opt*u  lo  the  ciiudid  dihcuusioti 
by  men  of  ability  of  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  from  ihe  inodt  wtddy-difler' 
.  cut  points  of  riow, 

^L  In  all  matt4.^riii  affecting  Litcmture  and  the  Arts  The  VVoittn  nimft  at  nmkbg  itself 

^Hauthority  by  the  clearness,  fnimens,  and  force  which  it  cun  bring  to  the  treatment 

^^much  matters.     .i3  a  general  newspaper  it  enjoys  unsurpuesed  faciViUcs  for  the  col- 

^Inon,  and  it  promises  Us  readers  unaurpiis^ed  fidelity  in  the  eollatiou  and  illudtration^ 

'  of  all  tho  newa  of  the  day,     Ita  Foreign  and   Dojnentic  eorrespondenta  are  selected 

with  a  close  referonee  to  iheir  opportunitica  for  obtaining  AcrURATE  a!»  well  as  full  and 

early  information  of  the  sort  indiapengable  to  give  real  value  t<>  the  necessarily  brief 

and  tuterjectional  telegraphic  communlcationa  wliieb  pour  in  upon  us  every  day  from 

all  |>artfi  of  the  world.     Tuk  Would  devotee  especial  attention  to  the  subjects  of  Pop- 

'  and  Scientific  Education,  and  ita  weekly  college  articles  are  admittedlv  the  best 

blwhed  in  the  country.     In  illustration  of  the  niethodji  and  resources  of  The  Worli> 

!  mentioned  tliut  during  the  past  year  questions  of  public  economy  have  been 

1  In  its  colunui^  by  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells;   that  it* 

I  of  the  greut  Pan- Presbyterian  L'outicil  in  Edinburgh  were  prepared  tor  it  by 

Pftoident  McCosb,  of  Princeton  College ;    that  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Yule  Crew,  has 

bad  charge  of  its  college  boating  reports ;    that  its  English  and  European  correspond- 

jg»€e  \a  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jennincs,  who  edited  the  Xew  York 

|B»i^x  during  tlie  fluceesaful  conflict  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  Tarn- 

^ky  Ring,  and  who  now  reprciientfl  Thr  Nkw  York  World  in  London, 

^B  A  committee  of  the  leading  bankers  and  business  men  of  Kew  York,  of  their  own 

PBlion,  have  publtcly  thanked  Tok  WoRLn  for  the  marked  ability  and  absolute  trust 

worthiness  of  its  rinancial  Department*    The  publication  in  its  columns  of  Uie  origi- 

ttal  letters  and  diaries  of  the  poet  Keats  may  be  cited  to  show  tta  diligence  In  the 

UkfCtftlgation  of  subjects  interesting  to  men  at  letters. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  thus  made  to  earn  for  it  Ibe  confl deuce  and  support  of  the 
public,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  surprising  that  during  the  past  year  the  circu- 
lation of  tl»c  Daily  Woatn  alone  should  have  increasetl  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
Qua  of  mMf  other  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
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TIE  FOETSieHTLT  REVIEW. 

SSXTSS  B7  JOHN  X0BLB7. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

I.  The  Policy  of  Aggrandizement.    By  Prof.  Goldwir  Sierra. 
II.  Heine  on  Beligion  and  PoliticB.    Bj  L.  A.  MoxTKrioKB. 

III.  Art  in  Ck>mmunity.    By  J.  Thack&at  Buhce. 

IV.  The  Scepticiam  of  Believera.    By  Lislir  Stephcn. 
V.  Chopin.     By  F.  HuErFSR. 

VI.  Antithetic  Fallacies.    By  Frank  H.  Hill. 
VII.  Cicero  as  a  Man  of  Letters.     By  Anthony  Tbollopc 
VIII.  Home  and  Foreign  AfOsdrs. 

IX.  Books  of  the  Month. 


We  are  printinfr  this  celebrmted  monthljf  Magazine  from  a  special  dnplteata  aet  of  i 
plates  which  arc  forwarded  from  Eofrland  m  promptly  as  to  enable  us  to  prodnoe  each  nMmth,  not 
only  an  exuct  fac-ttimlle  of  the  Magaiine.  but  to  publish  it  almost  at  the  same  time  the  orUrtaal  is 
Ix'intr  i>Hued  in  Eoi^iand.  It  will  in  every  respect  be  equal  to  the  London  Issue,  and  will  r«tafl  fbr 
about  half  the  price. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  contributors: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  GOLDWIN  SMITH, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  STANFIELD,  MATTHEW  ARNOLD, 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  EARL  OF  AIRLEE, 

Sir  H.  S.  MAINE,  Mr.  GRANT  LrFF.  .M.P., 

Prof.  HUXLEY,  JOHN  MOKLKV.  The  Editor. 

Prof.  TYNDALL.  ANTHONY  TKOLLOPK. 

Prof.  DARWIN.  Dr.  BUR    EY  TEO, 

And  numerous  other  distinruiahed  writers. 

This  effort  will  place  in  the  h.nnds  of  American  readers  some  of  the  freshest  ntterancec  of  Enirlltk 
minds  on  contemporaneous  matters,  with  a  promptitude  which  has  never  been  equaled  before.  The 
comments  of  a  larj^e  number  of  Eurr>pean  thinkers  on  Science,  Philosophy,  Literature.  Politics,  §ai 
Mi«rcllaneous  matters  of  (renoral  inte^st.  will  be  rendered  doubly  acceptable  to  the  reader  In  Amcrlea 
by  the  consciousness  that  h?  is  perusinc  the  present  thou^rhts  of  Ikr-off  master-minds^  and,  in  fiael, 
liviiig  in  the  prevaillnf.'  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Old  World. 

Subttcription  I^ricef  $/l.00  jyer  Annum, 

POSTAGE   PREPAID  TO  ANY   PART  OF  CANADA  OR  THE  T'NITED  STATU. 


BELFOBD  BBOTHEBS, 

,         Publishers,  Toronto^ 
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THE    WORLD, 


All  Indepetideiit,  Political,  LHernry,  Financial,  iiud  Cotumertiial  Journal,  Pub- 
[  in  Uie  city  of  New  York  at  the  folio  wing  rates  :  Daiiy^  |9.5i>  per  annum  ;  witli- 
bt  Simdaj  ediCion,  tSMK 
TtiK  Kcw  YoHic  WoaL»,  whik-  it  ttdvocales  in  polities  the  prindples  of  the  Con- 
■ijtutional  Dctoocriilic  Ptrty,  is  in  no  ^ense  of  the  word  an  urgon  either  of  o  puity  or 
of  a  section  of  &  party.  It  U  an  absolutely  iiidepeiideol  newii|wjKjr,  which  aeeka  the 
triumph  of  souud  prixieJjiles  in  our  public  afluirs  by  fair  Aiid  coustituiional  meatii. 
Ko  injustice  will  ever  wittingly  bi?  done  in  its  eoluinns  to  any  parly  or  lo  any  man; 
and  it  will  never  hesiinU'  to  commend  wlmt  it  believes  lo  be  a  right  course  of  politi* 
emi  action,  though  iiUcen  by  its  party  opponents,  or  to  liupport  lawful  authorities  (Fed- 
fffsl^  Suie,  or  municipal^  by  whatever  party  elected  and  put  into  office)  in  the  juat  and 
•(|ual  ouforer^nicnt  of  the  laws.  It?  columnti  arc  always  open  to  the  candid  dt&eussioti 
by  men  of  ability  of  all  the  leading  quedtions  of  the  day  from  the  lootJt  widely-diiTer. 
tot  points  of  view, 

tn  all  matt^TB  aflTecting  LiterAture  and  the  Aits  The  Woiilh  aims  at  making  itself 
mn  authority  by  tlte  cleivt-uess^  fairness,  and  force  which  it  can  bring  to  the  ti-t^atment 
aueh  matters.  A:i  a  general  newjipaper  it  enjoys  unsurpassed  facUitieti  for  the  coU 
don,  and  it  promiae^  \U  readers  unsurpoiiiied  fidelity  in  the  collation  and  itlustmtioDr 
all  thtr  news  of  the  liay,  lu  Forei^  and  Domesitic  eorretipondenti*  are  selected 
itili  a  cloae  referettce  to  their  opportunities  for  obtiuning  AcutiBATK  as  well  as  fuU  and 
4rly  infonuatjoi)  of  the  sort  ladispeuiiable  to  give  real  value  to  the  necessarily  brief 
nd  ioterjeetionai  lelegraphie  eommunicationa  which  pour  in  upon  ub  every  day  from 
ail  parte  of  the  world.  Tm:  World  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  aubjectj  of  Pop- 
'  and  Scientific  EducAtiot;,  and  ita  weekly  college  articles  are  admittedlr  the  best 
Dblished  In  the  country.  In  illustration  of  the  methods  and  resources  ol  Tux  Woiu.i» 
r  be  racntioneil  that  during  the  past  year  questions  of  public  economy  hove  been 

^  in  it«  columns  by  Prof,  Sumner,  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells* :   that  it* 

reporU  of  the  grej»t  Pan- Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh  were  prepared  for  it  by 
Pr«ildent  McCcrth,  of  PHut^eton  College;  that  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Yale  Grew,  hat» 
I  obar^  of  its  college  boating  report* ;  that  it*  English  and  European  correfpond- 
ij$  under  the  general  directirm  of  Kr.  Louin  J.  Jennint^s,  who  edited  theJVVv  York 
">  during  the  stioccwful  eonllict  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wrrupt  Tarn- 
"Ring,  and  who  now  repreHent^  T«e  New  York  World  in  London. 

nniittee  of  the  leading  bank  en*  and  bu^sinea^  men  of  Xew  York,  of  th«ir  own 

,  havf  publicly  thanke.1  Tni  Wokld  for  the  marked  ability  and  abaolute  iruft 

\  of  ittf  Financial  Department.     The  publication  In  iu  colniniii  of  the  oHgl- 

f  and  di«ne6  of  the  poet  Keats  may  be  cited  to  ahow  ita  dlIlg«ooe  in  the 

tft^fliatiou  of  •ubjectf  mterentlng  (o  men  of  letter*. 

In  view  of  the  eflbrYt  Ihua  made  to  enm  for  it  the  conftdcnoe  and  support  of  the 
"e,  It  win  not  perhapa  be  thought  i-urpHHing  that  during  the  piiat  year  the  cSwu- 
i  of  Ui<  Dally  Woau>    "  ,11  have  tncrea«e-l  in  i  much  gnsater  ratio  than 

1 9i  any  otbar  nirwfpapt  i  lu  ibe  city  of  Kew  York, 
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THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 


The  LiTEBABT  WoELD  is  a  monthly  journal  of  twenty  pages,  deroted  to 
descriptive  and  critical  reviews  of  new  books,  choice  extracts  from  the  b«t 
news  concerning  authors  and  their  work,  and  general  discoorse  upon  topics 
related  to  literature  in  a  broad  sense.  It  is  now  in  its  Eighth  Volmne,  and 
its  position  is  established  as  one  of  the  leading  critical  authorities  in  Xhft 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  paper  of  its  class  published  in  this  coontrr. 
Its  circulation  is  more  than  national,  extending  to  England  and  the  Continent 

Brice,  $1.60  a  Year,  jto9t-paid. 

E.  H.  HAHES  ft  CO.,  Fublishen, 

p.  O.  Box  1183.  1  BOMBB8ET  ST..  B08T0H. 


'•  An  admirable  roinpendlum  of  all  branches  and  dopartmenti  of  Uterarr  news,  and  is  tb*  rrportuicr 
of  much  valuable  literary  opinion.  In  typographical  neatness  and  beanty  it  Is  unsurpassed.*'— ZWroi' 
Fctning  J\Vifj«. 

^The  LnTKART  World  is  comin^r  to  b«  recoimlzod  as  a  i»eriodIcal  which*  do  od«  who  wants  to 
know  what  Ia  goint;  on  in  the  world  of  letters  can  do  without;  and  it  is  certainly  ch«ap  eoooch  it 
$1.5<)  a  year."— /^w/on  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

**The  book-lovinir  public  are  to  be  confrratuiated  on  the  continued  existence  of  this  Tshaable  paper, 
which  exhibits  both  discrimination  in  the  subjects  It  discusses  and  a  fine  literary  taste  in  the  exern- 
tion  of  its  work.*'— ^raA*^^  (*V.  J.)  JoumcU. 

'*  The  Aufni^t  number  of  the  Literary  World  has  a  number  of  well-written  and  eoii«el«atloas 
reviews  of  imi>ortant  new  work.t,  senMhle  editorials  on  literary  topic*,  and  a  lanre  amount  of  fVesh 
and  interestlnjr  literar>'  notes,  frossip.  correspondence,  and  announcements.  This  monthly  journal 
of  literary  criticism  was  never  better  than  now,  and  it  was  always  frood."*— ^VMtomf  Bf>eKkm§ 
ILrald. 

"  The  LrrxRART  Worli>,  under  lt«  new  management,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  rahuMe 
of  our  exchan^res.  It  is  purely  literary,  and  forms  a  monthly  jrulde  to  current  hterature  of  grfX 
valu»«  in  the  selection  of  libraries,  and  aljM>  to  the  ijeneral  reader,  for  there  are  many  hooks  about 
which  ho  desires  to  know,  thnuf^h  he  may  not  wish  to  own  or  consult  them.  This  periodical  Is  well 
up  to  the  timeii,  and  its  reviews  are  more  prompt  than  those  of  some  weekHes.  In  toiM  they  ar.' 
eminently  fair,  avoidinfr  sloppy  praise  on  the  one  hand  and  carplnfr  severity  on  the  other.  We  wish 
it  were  issued  oflener,  in  which  case  we  should  Indeed  have  the  literary  Joomal  so  mocb  needed.**— 
-Y.  r.  IntUptndmt. 


9*  A  Specimen  Copy  eent  free  to  any  add 
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;  LJLDtTOlXE,  The  VVKE  OF  Arotu^  * 
L  KB,  MtPS  MULCldX, 

W)t,  Ulalk, 


'(TOR, 


T  FBOin»8, 
rtl.V ItCOBBK, 


^  NT, 
■■-  SlOflR, 

Air?.  MA(,<4LOtD, 


Bll£lW3V|3(0, 


And  mftof  other*,  are  reprcftcnled  In  the  pi^cs  of 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


JvBDArr  I,  ]878,  TttK  Utino  Agb  et)t<rr9  apon  U«  ]36lli  vnlcnje 
fti«h  to  )t»  r«*d«r9  tbe  prodactiutt»  of  tli^  foremost  atilliors^ 


DoHtii^  Oie  year  {|  will 
Ml^ove-n Anted,  and 


|iii«y  Atlier**  embraciDc;  tbe  chokesi  SerUl  und  8bort  Stories  bj  l^eadlnie  fforelcm 

Unainiroached  by  any  other  reriodical 

I  to  fhe  trnrH,  of  thu  moiit  voluAbtc  Utemrv  And  ^>cii'Dtiflc  mnlliT  of  rbo  day.  fn>m  the  pecs  of 
'       "  lif  ¥:mmmrinint  Sel«iitl»ta»  OHIle».  Olficov«r«ri»,  xiud  IMIIors,  r«p- 

ry  drpirtmeot  t>f  Ktiowledgei  and  Pnttrrc**, 
i  .^a  Aoi  If  ft  tfeeJt/y  magniiw,  glvlni?  more  than 

THREE  AMD  A  QUARTER  THOUSAMD 


the  p«.ini  «f  tbc 


ABLEST    LIVING    WRITERS. 


at- 

•li.ri- 
\<A\  LU«rature^  and  from 


"  Simftfy  IniligfunjtnMe  fa  auff  OH/  tpAo  ^ttiftt  m  he§^  ^breoii  qf  tU  thouQhi  qfUUafftim  any 
jf/Mf  ^  te»l  iH^i<cfi0ii«  ^  C^  6«il  writer*  Wfon  ati  tu^t^  rtady  ta  cur  htmd^*^ 
nu  cff  QMHllOA  eii  bmi  miHpm^aimm  ^  the  bmi  cunm(  /Jf#fofiir«.''-Xvw  York 

^rpttual  r$ttrve*r  «md/tiuntain  qf  tnUfiaiiunmt  and  JiyCnieliM.^*— Bub. 

nap, 

**  Tk0 6f*t  jmrii  rtea,'^— Till  r». 

**  And  fA«  <:^o/-  A/^  lAfl*  eot^  -Tim  A^TAlfCK,  Chlcajio. 

^oTIImoAI  In  off  itMfikamS^Vv  rwtjt, 

**7IM «A«i •wiyMi  a#  mMi  mitfr^  ,x)«iyy  of  lijl#  JShfUth  languor  or^ 

r  AUiiri  a  rv w  Vy  Jbftp  vp  tifitM  att  that  U  Unf^HmU  tn  the  lit^nUw^  kiih 

,  ami  aeUfu-y  — Thb  MrfeoPiitT,  N?w  York. 

^" owB  whw  de^—     ^'  ~-utjh  cnrnptndtum  ^  att  that  Is  orf- 

,'  Wfrrtd. "— '  I 

n*riefmhoff<  urji  Ttiik9.  # 

1.1 .  uv  -r-  '/.r  ^  jii^f,^f>w  ttfpani'j'j,    .^^>^r  t«  <hr  timis  to  «abf er1t)«,  1i«gtBotDC 

iiT^  rni?  THE  BEST  ff^irp  ii>m  rn5?nn>r  TriTPATnnT! 

\oB  and  ot  .'•»« 


rlttii 


IBltTF- 


)t  n  jr«Bf,  toa  p9$i'paUi ,'  or,  fur  1^.50,  Tiia  Livmo  Ai*«  Bad  tb« 

4m«' 


•m,  ffoiu  .iiJfMDC-'.ptirHMf,  Willi  olber  MluttMt'  liin!: 


A44i«M 


LITTELL  A  OAY,  Boston* 
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Eclectic   Magaz  i  ne 

OF 

FOREIGN    LITERATURE,    SCIENCK,    ASD 

1878. 


(THIRTY-FOURTH    YEARJ 


LITERATURE. 
to  Genen)  Iifcor«tttreth»  ECLECTIC  prvAMbU,  lurb  inouth.  ah  Army  nf  ttifltria«tN«  i 

* ,      '    ,  T^iiMAre 

i'l  «o?tr«lli 


iDf  srtlcleft  wWik  U  lurpOMod  bjr  uoti« 
Kiffllsh  pertodlols,  and  occBtlcMwIly  fht 


of  the  IUo^ 


paimb]j  fleher  tlun  nnv  othor  to  whl^^J  iti 
QmlwfyuMltb«  ( 
rciid^rM  tho  vol 
imdoubtedly  tnur 
If'.  E.  Glutttn 

Uuyfu-m,  Wili' 

SC/EjVCE. 

Tu  Llilii  tlctjjvtinunl  Die  F.i:i.icrTii!  igivcb  cuotr«  fpiicv  tboji  lUiy  olUi ; 

|U„,*',..,.i..  .  I.-..I....  .1  ,..i  ..^.    ,.-.    I    ..  ^^.    .,,      .,,,,1.-...     i*..^,-.^       f  J  ..    r  ,r_.  ..    - 


•ainr  of  «W  'tnjjii  Bt 


'•ffiiaut/  n>  t'f  rtuMn  ruJiiv^^ 


Tb*Ecuun< 


icn  the  b^«i  Krkl  •Unlet  to  b«  had.  1 
EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS, 


Tb«ie  eomprl^c  Zir«>r<«ry  N»He^9  (d*^Mn(e  with  currrtit  Ihj«»»  hoo4*V  ^iv4|rii  !*<#•• 
JTolt*.  iifr^  iffl  Art  itmnoiarlfliii;  hiiclly  tb«  o«ir  il)ieot«nM  ift^  KtiUifwnirti  li 

lbld),iiKl  ?  coMbtinir  of  fcKoieo  »3tir»cto  Ihan  anw  boofc*  ana  <bwt<»)ttTHtik    Jb 

STEEL-EXGRA  VINGS, 

, ,iw  SUd-Kh 

Ihmm  «iij>rniirtnc«  an  of  |>«nnfttteDl  Tftlttfi, 


4 


Eftch  number  eoQUl&a  «  ^Ijm  Stecf*  JEk^naNnff—QiiuiIIr  •  portrmlt— «SM)ttl«fS  im  Ui« 
M,  «Ad  im  niQcb  to  t)ie  BlInHlvviMM  pitw  Un 


TEEICB ; -Single  ootilei,  40  otnta ;  «ix8  eopy  one  7««r.  15 ;  Htv  ««pl«f « iiO,    Mai 
inlMoriptlon,  for  thr«e  mdnOif,  tl,    Tb6  ECLECTIC  and  %Xkj  §4  BAftHat  I*  «it  ii* 

HPECIiL  OFFFR  TO  SUIIHCRIBEIIS, 


|«i«t)  •  tefft  tod  fiOO  P(wi-Vligr)»viriw 


rj«ir  rf^Otr  In 


''HIGHLAND   PETS/' 


Thlt 


tend  girl  mrmvMftd  bf  * 
fitir  of  t6tl««,  fvobabN  ' 
pitet«d  OD  lM»nr  plau  . 
mg^im  pvW  of  tlut  •!»»' 


If  eoptod  fk«oni  oo«  of  Ijiniti»<^r'N  m^ 


tiiiabto  fdr  tft«  TOi  of  u>7  foom    tW 
1  HMm.  wftJiiMil  UOavT      Ml 


£.  A.  PELTDN.  Publkhtr.  3$  Bo&i  81,  Vtv  Tcrk. 


HOKTH   AMKmCAN   BEVIKW   ADVERTISER. 


IT 


THE 


BANKERS    MAGAZINE 


AND 


STJITISTICAL    REGISTER, 


lon-ns. 


Hkw  fiuriUties,  in  Rcoordanoe  iriih  pren'oua  amiottticetueDta,  bavQ  iviUim  ili?  Imt 
two  t«ftni  colurgcd  the  »copc  wnA  prumoted  \\ie  usituiot'sa  of  the  Bankrh's  3lA04J:tT%K. 
It  had  thus  h«H*ti  t^ii^ibled  (o  advociile  inorL*  L-llii')LtUl\  the  jubl  rJ^hb  tit  ihu  biiukiug 
inttn'^t  to  relief  frotn  opprosniTe  »ud  mischievous  hiirdifiuat  especiatlj  those  ol'  C&« 
««0«irt»  Xnmtttion  iiud  of  the  l.ii»ary  Liaiv*. 

As  the  Rrl^tJiiltn^  of  the  Public  Dcbtatid  the  npproAehins;  RcBiunptJon 
of  Bpecte  pujiunntd  have  ^uggrstcd,  armngemetiU  \vk\*i  jut^t  bocn  comp]oto<l  for  fre* 
qttfttt  9umtaiinc!«  aud  reports  oi  giich  financini  movements  hi  tht*  I^areli^ii 
99«»Mry*nnrkctii  af  may  he  armterc£>t  to  American  Batikera. 

A*  a  Kecord  oI*  Cventu  ctimicclcd  wUli  monetary  atfaini,  the  uaefulncaa  of 
ihb  Maq^xim^  when   prcsorved  for  rpference,  is  r<^ne>rccl  every  year. 

A*  a  D^eflTOl  l^lbrttrj*  the  deci-'ions  of  the  highest  Courts  upon  i»oinls  «f 
dailjr  hnporuiicc  to  BoikerA,  which  arc  cnreAillj  r«portJ!>d  in  the  Bakk&r's  MjitiAZiirc, 
arv  «i/ofUf  worth  lijc  cost  many  tlmefi  over. 

The  flllTer  C|nefitloia  haf  h(>en  and  will  h&  (tisriiiised  in  tho  BAitKSR^a  Mao* 
A3UMC,  fully  and  itnpflrtinlly,  in  nil  its  at^pcctji  so  fur  n9  may  be  needed  for  the  oonvcn- 
Itctcc  and  Laformation  of  American  readers  and  mvcFtors. 

Iti  rrgutar  monthly  announcement*!  of  all  Chancres  amon^  Rnnki<,  (iHnk- 
OOeen,  and  Bonkeni,  ar<?  the  only  complete  and  urnirni*.-  n-fwirH  ihtm^of  prv-nfim! 
«4id  rtcoftv^l  in  the  United  States. 

'Hr-  laqalrie*  of  Correwpoitdeatw,  uiiHwma  hy  u^v  t'liihtr.  linvr  ^n 
iianj  of  lu  fnubi^criber^  to  moet  doutardl  ipifMtionH  in  bunking,  law,  atid  ni^a)^, 
.iTi'i  Hi  PO«ii*cai»«u  to  BTold  etpenpe  and  hltpitinn, 

A*  »«  •tpmi^'ni  *>f  the  tnic  Fimtiionn  of  Bjinkfn^»  and  hi  ihr«  dispt'ndnatlon  of 

ff**,  the  Ba)^k:i:r*8  MAnAXiici;  hnn  ihr  nfiproTmtiari  and  flnp)>orl 

ind  best  m«'n  In   the  rankj  of  i1h«  ImnWui.'   fi-f      1>>rn     TIkj 

CI  1   iTTtpuriiaUr  and  <«iolu?»ii'*dy  to  thtir  ini  ite*  the 

rti  I  H lose  who  would  promote  i\w   welfur**  ami  ^y  of  our 

iKoklof  and  n&andal  tyvtctn. 


Sfontlilf ,  Fife  IlfiUmni  pi^r  Yrar,  In  miTiiiifi'. 
X  S,  HOMANS,  Publiaher,  251  Broadway,  New  York. 


18  '        NOBTH  AMERICAN  KKVIEW  ADVERTISKB. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  1878. 


The  managen  of  Thb  Atlantio,  while  keeplny  this  magasliie  flnt  la  AmailcMi  perMkai  Men- 
tare,  M  regards  the  qoaUiy  of  its  oontribatloni  mmI  the  dlatinctloii  of  Its  wfiien,  will  eepcrbliT  la 
during  the  oomiiig  year  to  treat  QUESTIONS  Or  PUBLIO  INTEBE8T,  as  they  ariae.  In  a  thuniu^ 
and  Impartial  maimer.  It  la  not  only  their  porpoae  to  make  Tmb  Atlamtio  aceepubk-  to  Umn 
of  beOts-UUrt*,  but  to  make  It  Indispensable  to  all  who  yaloe  the  best  thought  ta  the  coostzy  •• 
FINANCE,  matters  of  GOVERNMENT  REFORM,  and  all  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  highest  class  of  AMERICAN  FICTION  it  will  be  partSevkrly  ftilL  !■  tka  DMHite 
Dumber  will  be  commenoed  a  serial  In  fire  parte,  entitled 

Detmold:  A  Homanoe, 

By  Mr.  Wiluam  H.  Bishop,  a  writer  whose  first  consldersble  effort  th^  have  tka  pkaavn  ef  pf» 
senting.    This  will  be  foUored  by 

The  Europeans, 

A  novel  in  four  part^  by  Mr.  IlDcmT  JAiiaa,  Jr^  in  which  oontraata  of  Old  and  New  World  rbv- 
act<T  will  bo  iitutliM  on  American  ground. 

Mr.  W.  D.  IIowKLL**  will  contribute  a  story  in  fire  or  six  psrts. 

l;4'sidoB  these  norials  Tiik  ATLAimc  will  each  month  print  a  short  story  by  writers  of  e»tablij<M 
fkme  or  distinct  proniise.  During  the  preaent  year  the  short  storii>s  have  more  than  evrr  bwa  • 
marked  feature  of  the  inoirazine,  and  the  pubHshcrs  have  even  beUter  material  for  the  coiutnc  yr«- 
They  mention,  ainonir  other  writer*  for  this  department  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldeich;  Mrs.  INwc  TiMt 
CooKK,  author  of  "Freedom  Whetlcr's  Controversy  with  Providence;"  Mlas  Cokstaxck  F>M».»«t 
Ww)fj»o!»;  the  anthor  of  *•  The  Child  of  the  Stat*;''  Mr.  CLAaanca  GomiMtir;  Mr.  H.  E.  Nri»Dri; 
.Mr.  J.  W.  Da  F«ai»T,  and  other  well-known  Atlantic  contributors,  as  well  aa  several  new  whu-n. 

A  feature  for  iho  new  year,  which  no  endeavor  wlU  be  spared  to  make  one  of  the  most  UMtol  and 
pleasant,  will  be 

Studies  from  French,  Qerman,  and  English  Books, 

Sot  easily  ftceesslble  to  the  ireneral  reader,  and  eharaeteriied  each  by  some  peculiar  clatni  «i<«n  hi« 
interei^t    Mwrs.  T.  S.  PaasT,  Euk  Rw^rs.  H.  K.  SornnKa,  W.  F.  Amiomr,  IIcset  Jamu^  Jr. 
Ccoai.B  K.  Wasixo.  .Ir^  KiniAKD  Gsant  WnrrK,  W.  H.  Bisuop,  W.  D.  Uowxlu,  I'Im  II.  W 
PaEeT«)N,  will,  with  ethers,  contribute  these  studies. 
Some  curious  and  interesting 

Beminiscences  of  Brook  Farm, 

By  a  member  of  the  Association,  will  be  printed  In  several  numbers. 

Studies  of  Artistic  and  Social  Life  in  Bome, 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Stobt.  aiid 

Essays  on  Italian  Cathedrals, 

By  ProC  CuAauGa  E.  Noaroif.  with  other  oceaaloiial  papera,  by  different  antbon,  wU  aost^tr.  TBI 
Atlantic  In  a  chaneteriatic  department. 
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j«  T.  B.  Axj>Ricit  will  prittt  ft  iaie«  of  p«pen  under  Um  title  of  hlfl  ctianiiUie  tketdi 

FROM  PONKAPOG  TO  PESTH. 

TwADi  wUl  b«  ft  cotitftiuit  coutributor, 

Ir.  CSLAxt^i  XhTDLiT  Wabsssm  promlavs  t  oainber  of  Rkotcbei  ft&d  oaftftji  dorisg  tlift  eovrte 
lie  yeir* 

Ir.  B.  G.  &TKOXAS  will  fonilftb  freqTifliit  eootrlbuilona, 

I  Saiuh  O.  Jbwitt,  whose  '"  Deepliftven  Skulcbe*/*  orleioallj  printed  lii  Tax  Aruuf^ 
(^vtt  m43t  with  f^o  macb  euc^eef,  will  contrlbate  oihera  of  Ukci  cbitracter. 

Ifttt^n  of  irtlftlc  &nd  mn«>ic»1  tcterust  will  be  trcAted  In  frequent  ftrtlclee ;  ftud  the  Uteravy 
cUmB  will  be,  as  ever«  Hil),  VArlcd,  and  Impartial, 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 

WMth  to  matt;  read  era  already  torn  the  lira  t  thln^  in  tbe  cnagftjdot;,  will  be  colftrsed  mad 
td  coailftDtlj  more  attmclWe  ai  the  unique  exprc»»loii  of  a  grvBt  variety  of  opiiUoii  oq 
*  I  of  eaUiedc  and  aocial  Intereit 


-  ■■"ibiitnn*  of  The  Atlantic,  Identiflcfl  '  '  • 
.  rsixow,  Dr.  O.  W.  Hqlmkp,  Mr.  W  ^ 
,  awd  Tbul  Atla?<tic,  wblcb  baa  inti 

fimis,  will  be  Ibe  ftveaatt  of  wbfttOTisr  la  luubir 


i,.r,fv  ream  wUb  lt§  (kmti  and 

Lowell,  ami  oth-ernt  will 

'  l!ic  public  tb^  host  among 

,*v^i«ing  and  cluiracteriatlc  m 


_THE  ATLANTIC  PORTRAITS 

OP 

BRYANT  AND  LONGFELLOW 

I  •  wide  repotatJon  and  papu^nrilj  for  tholr  fldt^lity  a*^  portralla  and  th«lr  r»fo 
»Ue&ce«  and  arc  adornln^^  tiiuliitodeft  of  bomcf^  Lbron>;haut  the  cuuotrj.     Tb<!i  Pub- 
t  pleasore  In  annotiDciu^  that  ihej  bATc  now  added  a  now  Ilfe-aUo  portrait  of  Now 
ntTi  brortte  po«t,  tbe  Quaker  bard, 

JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER, 


^..A  ,. ...  .  r.  ,  .jf^(j  [„  Ht]]irjly  U  to  all  9tibi«€rlbcra  to  The  AixANTir  for  the  bqoi  of 
-  iroiu  the  p^^ucil  of  Mr.  J.  E,  Raker,  tli«-  *»atne  admirable  artlit  who 
!'s.  and  iH  proijouoc«d  an  exr(-|)j'ij|   and  Mttii^ractorv  llkene«»  by 
1-...  i   ■■  .^,P,.iu  it  hai.  been  ftubmUlcd.    Jti  niie  and  »tyle  H  \*  niitform  with  the 
l^wUjetx  tiftve  preceded  it,  bo  that  Lb*?  tbree  will  proup  flneW  on  a  will.    They  an>  care- 
pcd  on  rolkra,  and  can  bo  eent  to  any  part  of  tne  United  States  by  mail  wUboat 


TEii:M:s  OF  THE  -A.TXrjvisrno- 

Stogle or  «peclmcn  numbers,  35  oenta.  Yearly  SnbscrlptioD,  >4.00,  po«taR«  tr«e\ 
with  ll£».0lz«  portrait  of  V^nirrian,  Hhtant,  or  Loxofeixow,  S6.00;  with  two  por- 
inill«,  f6,00:   with  all  three  p<mritiNi,  S7.00* 

BPEVI.i  L  OFFER,— 'The  Nov^mb^r  and  Ihtrmher  nnmh^rt  qf  The  AixaKTic.  <<rmtain* 
bi^  pMfM  btf  Whmjer  and  Ltm^dl&w,  antt  the  comnuneifmffit  of  Mr.  Hlthop'i  ntw  »rial  stoty, 
**  Ihtmntdr  tPiU  t^  mailed  Jne  to  ail  nrw  mbteribtn  U>  Turn  AxLa^KTio  for  Wm  vho  fwiff  fAWr 
mOti^ripliont  (o  the  PtOHahfrt  b^GF€  Dtctn^^  Ut 

Scmltlaoeea  by  mall  ahonld  be  «enf.  by  a  monoy-order,  drftft  on  New  york  or  Boitoo*  or 
I  feg^ftfod  Icltfir,  to  IL  O.  UoronTON  A  Co.,  Tllverild*  Pfas*,  Cambridge,  Masa. 

H.  a  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANY,  1  Somerset  St.,  Boston; 
H0RD  AND  HOUGHTON,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York; 


;^o 


NOBTH   AMERICAK   KEVTlfiW    AnVKRTtR^ 


Opinions  of  College  Presidenis 

fUEiiniCTiNd 

PROF.  J,  C   SHAIRP'S  NEW  WORK  ON 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATntl 


Mr.  J,  C  Shairt,  liitc  Piinctpal  of  the  Uniti^d  CoHcircfi  of  6L  &i)vaanr  ii»4  ^.  LjjuTt  II,. 
Avilrcwe,  Scotlasd,  and  retcntly  appoioted  Profefsorof  Ptietrr  ttt  Ox^n^,  Iim  w^m  m 
tlftl  reputation  hs  tlie  «Qthor  of  eeiayii  elDfjiilarlj  aduptc!*'  ^  in  Uir  " 

(^pmicfu  upon  leitdiug  (iabject«  of  reHgiou  and  Ificrntiirc.  Hlrr.  nail  I 

tinTc  attrmctcd  a  large  aadleDce  both  m  Great  BritAio  ana  i  i»^i  nf  hy 

now  jmst  publlBhed. 

POETIO  INTEHPRETATION   OF   NATTJR£.      In   one  Tolinie 

Red  cloih,  ^k  top.     |l/i&. 
This  new  book,  addrvf »ed  in  tfae  Arft  lnttAoco  to  s-oquc  meu.  ti  rr«eltlnff  tptcM  i 

lo\\ 

r 
aihi 

I 

bo. 
of' 

li  ,.   , 
■Ign,  mm  i 
It  iP  ri 

Vcr 

I 


■ulJtiLr  1l 


Willi  Tf^iid  lhl0  nud  iiJitt  oUatr  )Hi«tke.'^iL  li.  J«'Aiiti&*utN,  W  i4ni«rii  ui 
!flle,  N.Y. 


I 


elf 


»Wi:w     -'^ ' .'  - 

notice  uf  our  Miudcuti.- 


tiaiiku  for  the  copT  of  Sbnirp't  lntrr<««tlnt»  and  Inttri 

1.  r.r    %%.  Ii.r..  "   Kc-I.,  r<.|l.   1    t.i.tt    ^t  III   >-.,.-<-' I V.'     ikA   H    <w-i:l  rf' 

AMUM  11.  FAincuiui,  Pmidciit  of  Oboriiii  iJ**iht^*  Oit^ 


D)^  Ihr   l^«l  ili*l  HT  ir 


oO^^t 


OULTtTRB  AND  RELIGION  In  «om©  ol  their  Relntloiui*      la  one  fat* 

unie.     l«imi,     Hi^i  rloiJi,  pit  top.     |l/i5. 
1  r<H!*fi1  "OrtHttr.*  ntu>  n^HH*>n/^  bv  PHnrVp»i\  8hi!fp,  a*  on«  r>t  Ihi*  he^lUilMt  i 

I«th5  '  ..-    .      .     .1  ^T  j,,^^  Wiued  from  th**  prcM  i!d' --  *^"  '—  -•— 

Et  *i 

J  nr**  InrtiiT**  rtt«llrefrd  b«fnrr  * 

Ins,  -'    -"■  ■'•-'-•  *-  *  '- 

mtul 

rtf,  raafUtfl 

STODtBS  IN   POETRT  AND   PHIXiOSOPHY.      In  oni»  nS^mom,      U 


!T' 


W*'  rntild  < 

of  I 
]d». 


laUriiy. for  It  U  c*]eitliW  V 

■ifMr^I   •«!  to 

,  u  motml  I 


K08TH   AACKKICAJt   BEVtBW  ADVEBTISKB. 


SI 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ley^s  Anatomy  of  Inrertebrated  Animals* 

■^  Uiiiiaal  of  tbe  Aafttomj  of  [uv<*TlcbTmted  Antmald.    By  Tbomaa  H.  Hrzurr,  LL.D,, 
*^r,ILS.    1  roL,  667  |iai^«.    CTotU.  $i.&0. 

'  ••  Alf  «tT!f!f  nJ«  of  CompsnitlTe  Anfttoniy  have  felt  the  want  of  iuch  ft  miiniiBl  n«  thi?,  wblcb 
^e» 'Manual  of  Vert ebmtcd An UnttlB.' publfibed  (i       '  ^m 

ice  a  treatlae  fur  AtudenlaiJO  tbts  eztemlvc  ami  mch 

■  or  Bttxloy'r  plan  fa  aomewhat  atmiUr  to  what  t  Div 

eiiioo,  wjiti  M  ^^roupti  animala  tn  'nalnnJ  onleni/  aceonliu^  to  a  luxoijiiuur  i*v>tem, 
tlbe  anitomlca}  charoctera  of  tbo  animals  bi'louglnp  to  each  Cif  ibe^e  ordt-rR  nrc 
M  compared  with  each  otber.  This  la  noqaefilonably  tha  mofit  tultablc  plan,  tt^  It 
-Fiftwlnir  the  reader  with  a  mnltHado  of  tnbordliiale  facta,  Tlie  InirothH  tion  and 
'hapten  are  ipeclaUy  iDtereettlnc;  to  tbo  general  reader,  who  i»  btrrc  f  r9n)i<*he<l  wiib 
•ipaci  aeccmnt  of  tbe  preaent  aspect  of  tbe  aclenceof  comparative  anaU)tny  in  the 

Heholgon'9  Ancient  Life*History  of  the  Earth. 

The  Aoclent  Life-nislorjr  of  the  Kartb.  A  ComprebenBlTc  OatHnc  of  tbe  Prindplca  and 
L«adlii|c  Fai;tn  of  Pabeontaioj^lcal  Science.  By  U.  ALLatKK  NiCBuLaoN.  M .  D.«  etc^  Pro- 
foaaor  uf  Natural  Hlptory  in  tbe  UuiTervity  of  8L  Andrewa.  With  onmcrona  lUiutralJonp. 
1  vn!.,  KtnaTl  «to,  408  pagee.    Cloth,  12,00. 

l*on  eive«  n»  a  compact  and  popnlarly-vritten  ititnTdaction  to  a  Terr  im- 
I  ofacleQce.    His  opeolni;  remarks  on  tbe  *' Principles  of  PatieoutolfVy  ' 
. ,.  ,*..,  , ...  ..,.0  iboae  who  may  b«  totaT^v  "..n^,,r,Hinted  with  ibe  ftindamoiiial  ftict*of  neo- 
«i«clencc  lor  a  profltabFo  perasal  of  tl  "  u^^  chapters.    HIa  work  cooitltat'^  an 

f  axpualilon  and  eumoiarY  of  the  Ihcr  tology.  ^aUably  arranged;  and  hv  ban 

^  4f  cvailtHl  hltoaelf;  to  Um  rei&att  extern,  o,  .t*^  .  ut  fUaBtratlooe  fn  aid  ufula  deecrlptfona 
titm  Ibaall  ftiniia. 

La  Conte'g  Elements  of  Geology. 

Blemcnta  of  Geology.    A  Text-Sook  for  Coitegee^  and  for  the  General  Beader.  By  Joixra 

Lt  Comra.  author  of  "  H«ll^on  and  Science/^  etc.,  and  Profepeor  of  Oeology  and  Natural 
niatory  tn  the  Ualvorsfty  of  OLlifomU.  1  ?oL,  8vo,  CflS  pagci.  With  upward  of  tiOOlHua- 
tnitloDe,    Cloth.    Price,  $4.00. 

*  A  cood  cottrffc  icit-t>oolc  of  i^eolo^  ha»  hitherto  bcon  wantTn^.  There  baa  Iwen  no  Amei'- 

I  «n.fif  {,.r  h,   hi  Fis,.*  Im  [  riiFiii.t^  which  treat-  ^^"   Tihi-.r^  ooaa  to  m^^^t  'h"  ""^olrenaenia 
lo  yet  do  li  become  li  ultivatcira 

;  l^p  ha»  ii  I'd  by  the  pi  i  the  work 

.^  ftheroluni^  ii«  tnat  it  h.^.    _  4U»edwilh 

tiad^ttir  preaent  ne^idii  ul  tii^fhrr  education.    Ik'pidfii  pri'partnj;a 

pitmhttu>i  ,  rf^went  domandfi.  Profc«fn^r  I-e  Conte  has  given  ni*  a  vol 

likf  great  *  tU,^   fntAiyi-i     tlu-jr.i.ii  rUlv  imi  ro   AnU^       TIm*   MTJirMfilr).  4Q{J 

S'  ^"P- 

art  isni' 

|wUn  I  „..   ,„:....„.., ■,,,„  -  .:iioUt 

Tperie&ce  In  traeblng.    It  I0  pro- 

......  .:.,.   -.... f ...  ..i/tlff. 

lerolx^H  Science  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Acrei^. 

A  Nnw  rl)R«tmted  vofnini<  by  f*atil  Uicaolx.  Science  and  Literature  In  the  Middle  AgtB. 
Ity  V^vh  LAcnotT.  Illnatrtted  with  16  Chromo-Lltho^rraphii  and  8S0  Wi>od-Enirravtnf*t. 
1  VOL  4to,  600  pajrc«.    Cloth,  inOO;  half  calf,  115.00:  calf,  118.00;  Ic^vant  morocro.  1^5^00. 

^Tt  U  Tininf»rr«i»3ifT  t"  rT*rrrmmrnrt  n  nt^ix  wnrlf  by  PuTtl  T.^rmlT.    Tbr*  Mcd'rrirr  nf  tht*  voJ- 

Ihft  Mid- 
I  uin  of  Ihtt 

rr.lljrr  ,  siTJft  Aft.     Tbf 

iitmaltHl  to  the  fame 


A  APPLSmH  S  CO^  H9  K  091  ithMiiir^y,  ^V;  K 


^ 


KOKlH   AMItW"*^   BKVIEW   AbVERTttlOL 


Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanej 

BEING  COUNTRY  WALKS,  CHIEFLY  IN  SURREY 
AND  SUSSEX, 

By  liOTJIS  J-  JENNIN08, 

liluatrmted  with  Sketohea  by  J.  wr.    WHYMFER* 
12ai<»,    Ctotli,  tl,fta. 


LIST    OF    CONTS/^TS. 


Vi'lNCUELBEA    AND    RtS» 

Round  jibout  ILlstixos. 

Two   Out   Cnt!1tCBK9, 

Cltn[,   AMD   BODLAM. 
HATTtSLO, 
AlfAIOTON   ANP   Wtt1f1»IIT0H, 

In  TUX  Sovm  BomtH, 

HATWAttPS  HjUm  TO  Ea8t  Gaivsixar 

PKTWOBTH   to   MlDffUR^. 

IIaslkmcke  and  Godaluiso. 
Doftcijia  AKD  Neiohborbood. 


LkITH    IltLt   BT    WOTTOJI. 
OomftlKt;  TO    LxATKXAnXAil. 

Oc7tLfo«iv  oTn  TUX  IIiaaa. 
Catiuuiam  to  OoiMm>»K, 
KoABUAT  Paiuc,  Alvomt,  A)r» 
RxiaATK^  OATTajc   Pams,  mx» 

GHta^!!  Wat* 
Runutu.  TO  Ciowitaitt. 
EwnrmsT,  ALitg&T,  aad  Citawottia. 
Eden 6ft riMix  to  pKKSitoxfff, 
Tex  Wrx,  rnoii  Ro«s  to  Cn 


.  tiomUod  with  a  iufficieai 


"Better  cnjoymetit 
profit,  than  that  which  one  may  g«t  from  Mr.  Jennin^^A  cbArmlng  ToiuaM^  ii  it  Mi 
CASj  to  obtain.     Ligtit  itnd  grace M  canmient  fomiA  tlio  ohAtm  of  tbi«  fiAnk.  wliiieb  li 
Ab«olut«lj  uimrAUiiidiug  &nd  unAfTtfoted.    Tb«  Author  U  otic  t»r  ^ooltf 

from  hii  pv«6ee,  ^Jltid  An  unlkillug  Aoureo  of  ploAAUi^  in  wtic  ii^AAd, 

doemiii^  noihing  unworthy  of  notice^  whether  tt  be  on  Ancient  vtiurcb  ur  tic/mc«i««l,  a 
f^nd  old  in«e,  a  wild  flower  under  a  hedge,  or  a  Ktny  rustle  by  the  roAiWilc.*  TV* 
book,  liowevir  unf»reU«ndiu|C.  I#  a  noUblo  on«— by  All  oddi  tliA  (k«llb«it  Attd  ttefilal 
of  \U  kind  thnt  hHd  App«Ared  in  Uter  dAyA.'*— iVm  York  H^VrH 

**  A  iHJok  to  be  road  At  once  with  a11  th«  pliiAAiire  which  one  dsritm  from  TStM 
tAlk  and  anecdoU*  about  pW.^ant  Aoenery/^^/Midbfi  Timm, 

**  A  chAj-niing  voluuie,  ivdmiralile  Alike  in  doilfn  And  ntsoeotkiBL^'-*/^  MtiB  i 

**Tiic  writer  tl<M^  not  compile  from  other  bo<ik«i,  bnt  hon»^ily  9*4m  di>** 
rience»»  and  i*<»««kH  to  InHpirw  the  reader  with  hU  own  unnfTecied  plmi.*t>, 
MdiM  Ati  1  '  ''  '   lifr,  And,  I.-  '  ^^ix%  in  Um*  tntiqwni. 

bbtorlOAt  rill  of  out  flaet'S."— ZAii/y  ^VJwB. 

"M-  —  V '  .....      Such  AbooJl  I 

ii  1 1  ififir. 

'itimrwbirll  will 
mend  a 

»W. 
of  I.  ^ 

r  Ail  otheri,  Ibr  (he  ped««ljriAB:  tl  90mm  m 

And  iM?ri  iM  ii«   uKr  a  nninri  r»i    itHJlitr^  Air.**-— CMAePWrT. 

"A  fsry  Attr^ctlvr  ttook«  «troii|t1y  Ut  b«  roooDiiti4mdiiNl,"^-JiiilM  MA 

D*  APPIETON  ft  CO.,  M»  ft  Sfil  Bntdwiy.  Ntir  York 


rriiiini 


II  in  tuwu  Ant)  eotititrtr." — iCl*trntt*rr. 
A«  A  rf-fw  rt«dAht«)  tiook,  with  tlie 


i 


NORTH    JME&ICAS  K£TI£W  ADVKBTIS£B. 
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KNOW 


A  Vew  Medical  Trc&lUe  eoUtled  *'Dibva«i»  or  ths  fitnr  v» 

Stptsm"— *  b*ok  for  everybody*     Pilty  original  prescription*, 
I  eKhtrr  one  of  which  U  worth  Urn  timce  the  price  of  lh<>  book 

Price,  9t«  ecDt  by  mftil;  or  *a  lUaitmted  Pamphlet  (K'tit  ntES. 

Gold  MedftJ  awarded  mutbor.  Tho 
A.»-rwrt  //^fxi/tf  Mji  :  "This  book  It,  bcyood  att  coinp«h«of»,  tbc 
puat  tfxtrnorUlnary  work  on  Pbyilolof^r  efcr  pabllabcd/'    Ad-  ^^ 

I»it,  W.  H.  PARKER,  4  Balflnch  Street,  Boeton.  Ma«».  X  JtL  X  SXiJmJC 


D.  Appleton  &  Co/s  Recent  Publications. 


COWLBS'S   BOOK   OF  JOB. 

The  Book  of  Job:  With  Note^,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Pra^^tlcal  Dcf limned  for  both 
W*tora  and  Feople,  With  a  New  Tranf  latiun  app<;uded.  By  Ht'V.  Utkbt  Cowx*^  D.  D. 
I  Tol.  tSmo,  198  pagea.    Price,  f  ].5c>. 

*  Atioibcr  wclootD*  TOhiiDe  from  an  aothor  who  bai  done  mor«  than  aay  uuld  ofhia  gvuert' 
I  in  attmrt  attentloD  to  the  Btudy  of  the  Old  TeatMnie ut.'—inttrior. 
1  »Ti  iin.1T  find  Mf«  Id  ptirch&6iu^'  auy  commentary  firom  Ibe  pen  of  IVr.  Cowlea.    No  itadcnt 

ure»  •hoaM  be  vttfaout  Dr.  Cowley's  commeQUHca;  they  arc  so  conclac  JodicSctit, 

1   '—KaakwUlB  Ckrittian  AdtocaU. 

JHAIITIN^  LIFE  OF  THE   PRINCE   CONSORT.      Vol.  m. 

Tbn  Third  Volttiae  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Coojort,  By  Thioxxiiie  MAvrni,  With 
Portrait*    llmo.  doth,  fl^W, 

"TV...  «f,rL  irirT'*.M»«a  in  iT^terABt  afl  the  Pflnce  advances  in  knrrwled^e  and  experience. 

It'  CHmeao  War,  Ibe  Princc*a  Tiiit  lo  .\opolet»n  III.  In  1854,  tbe 

jperUI  AtmQy  Id  the  ipriDKr  of  1H55,  acd  the  rt'lum  vj«U  pftld  by 

/....    ,,.  ,ur  rollowini*  antnmn.    Of  tbcfc  (atcr  lntcrcbmtjjer«  of  frtendphlp 

\-i  Uie  ctjief  chroiikler,  and  it  fs  nor  often  that  we  can  enter  po  frrcly  f«to 

royaJ  life.    Mr.  Martin  bai^  ixecnted  with  frreat  abUltT  and  remarkable  tatte 

.  »^»  ..«silgned  to  him,  and  the  pabllc  will  be  grateful  to  Her  Majeity  for  aUowing  It 

ft  done. " 


TAYI<OR»«   FOUR   YEARS   WITH   GENERAL   LEE. 

fp.Hir  XihTs.  wl'h  (](  nrral  I  f***!  fV^n*:  a  Hnmmary  of  tbc  more  Important  Brents  touehln^; 
I,  '     '    -   '    rhf  War  betwe«i  the  irTtatea;  tMnelher  with  att 

'  ttie  Armv  which  be  comoiAndfid  In  ihc  Field. 
\^^  i  mc  Adjiatani-Oeoeialof  tbeArmyof  Kortbem 

Vir-iala.    i  v^.l,  Hvo,  i-ioth,  r/-i«-'- 

r  the  Army  of  VlririnU— thnmirU 
I  o  time  of  mp  command  Id  thr  l>e- 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE  LECKY, 

Author  of  "History  of  the  Rfnc  and  Inflaence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rfttlonallom  In  Knrope/*  **  Ill»- 
tory  of  £aro|)can  Morals,  n-oni  Au^nstnB  to  Chark-magiic/*  etc 

2  vois.f  izmo,     Clothf  $5.00. 


SOME  TOPICS  iJELKCTED   FROM  THE  COMTEifTS. 


Whigs  and  Tories. 

Godolphin  and  Marlborough. 

Lit4*raturc  under  Anne. 

Sttchovert'll  and  thr  Clerjry. 

Oxloni,  BolinKbn)kc,  Swift. 

N^onconfonuists — Quakers. 

rarlianientiiry  Corruption  and  Tyranny. 

Irish  Penal  ("(nie. 

K<ihi*rt  Walpoh*. 

Drunkenness— Gambling, 

Fleet  Marriairi-s. 

Newspapers. 

ArehiteeTure,    l^iinting,    Music,    and    the 

Draniu. 
Kniilisli  Laborers. 
North  Anierieun  Colonies. 


Commercial  Restriotionh. 

Slave-Trade. 

Scotland :  The  HighlundH,  Scotch  ReHgioo. 

Progress. 
Ireland :  Rcsoureoi*,  Country  Ufo,  Politico, 

Religion,  Emigration. 
Priest-Hunting,  1 7 1 1>1 730. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Pitt— Fox. 
Conquest  of  Canada. 
Conrpiest  of  Hindostan. 
Religious  Revival. 
( )bser^'anee  <  if  Sunda  v. 
Wesley— Whitotield.' 
iieligion  in  Wales. 


Other  writiTS,  and  among  them  notably  Lord  Stanhope,  have  puh1i^hed  workf^ 
(■<tvi'ring,  in  great  nieM.««un\  the  same  period  whieh  Mr.  Lttky  has  hriv  rliosui  to  trial 
nf;  but  thi*  plans,  objei'ts,  and  the  ehl^Sl'S  of  tarts,  on  whieh  llie  present  his'i-'ry  e^JK- 
riallv  dwi'lls,  are  so  v<'ry  ilillerent  from   all  jireei'tling  hi.-toiies  as  to  con-tilute  an 

•  nfinlv  I'.i.-tuu't  proiluetion.  Next  to  impartiality,  nothing  has  >o  distinguishi'*!  Mr 
licckv  as  Ills  iMiwcr  of  inassitiL'  facts,  ami  preserving  their  due  relatiitn  und  sulntrili- 
iiafiiiii.  Tin'  ••trii't  crdrr  (»f  rhroiuilojry  \\v  in  sotm*  t-asrs  <iepaits  from,  for,  a*  Li' 
iib*eivis,  "the  history  of  an  institution,  or  a  tendrmy.  <an  only  be  written  by  it»l- 
I.  etiii::  into  a  -in/lr  toi-iw  ta<ts  that  are  sjjread  over  many  yrars,  and  sueli  niatterf 
iiia\  br  iiM'H*  rUailv  tnatid  aceordiiig  to  the  onie:  of  siihjiTts  than  ueeoniing  to  the 
or-j.-r  of  ti:iM-."     Tliis  is,  inilml.  th*-  plfdosophy  o{"  hi>lor>  ;  aiid,  instead  uf  gi%ing  b 

•  h\  iiMirati.-i' of  evi-nts  war  by  yrar.  it  has  bom  Mr.  Lt'rky'>  ubjei't  **  to  di>eng,ii:e 
i'lOMi  t!.'  trr  ai  i!ias!»  of  faris  those  which  relate  to  the  )iirn:anei)t  torees  of  the  natii>t). 

•  >r  nhieli  imiie.ite  Mime  itf  tlie  more  (>nduring  featine"  of  iiiitionul  lile.  antl  to  prei'tnt 
till-  l'kmmIi  ••!•  (|eeli:.i-  ol'moiiareliy,  the  aristoeraey.  :iiid  the  ilenn»eraiy,  of  the  Chu:eb 
.Mid  iif  Diy-i  lit.  ottlie  uL'ricnItnral,  th«'  inanufaeturini:,  and  the  eonunereial  interei:t«: 
tile  InereasinL'  powi  r  of  Parliauu-nt  and  <»f  the  pns' :  :lie  history  of  (vditieal  iilrts. 
ot  ait,  of  tnaiiiieiw,  auii  of  !)eli<  I';  the  ehai>ge>^  that  have  taken  plaee  in  the  Sttiial  and 
oi-onouiieal  eoiiilitir.n  of  the  people;  the  intluerxes  that  have  moditied  national  char- 
.n-tr:  the  relation^  of  tlie  mother-eountry  to  its  dependeneies,  and  the  cause*  that 
Ijiive  ueeelerated  or  retarded  the  ailvaneement  of  the  latter." 
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I. 

IS  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN  ITS  DEATH- 
STRUGGLE  ? 


Mb,  Julian's  article  in  the  last  nntnber  of  this  Rettkw  has 
jin  interest  extrinsic  to  the  subject  and  to  the  author,  hut  de- 
rivod  from  the  relation  of  the  author  to  the  subject.  De  Qnineey 
was  neither  a  murderer  nor  an  artist,  but  he  ventured  to  discuao . 
murder  as  an  art.  An  older  genius  than  De  Quincey,  who  was 
an  ftftijst,  it  is  said,  became  a  murderer,  that  he  might  the  more 
viv:  "  'VtTny  on  canvas  the  agony  of  death.  It  is  not  fair 
t«  '*  that  Mr.  Julian  helped  to  murder  the  Republican 

{lai^  for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  his  literary  reputation. 
Bil^  '  '  u^  for  other  reasons  done  his  best  to  aasajaeinate  the 
par  low  aspires  to  see  how  much  fame  he  can  achieve  by 

deecrihing  the  contortions  of  his  victim. 

'*    V   '       ^  r  tlinn  the  title.     It  imdertakes  td] 

-  the  death-struggle  of  tlie  Hepuh- ' 

Tbe  author  enjoys  soiue  advantages  for  discussing 

.1      .'    .      1  '  »,  jj^  la^j-g  f^r  treating  the  last,  theme.    lie  un- 

rptsod  tbe  bfrtli  of  the  Republic^m  jnirty,  but  it  is 

ooi  mrvi  he  hajs  yet  seen  Its  death*    lie  stood  by  iU  cradle,  and 

.1 !.  1.  I  -      ...  f  ]](^j^r;rj^  i^^  hearse;  bnt  there  is  reason  to 

Mj  lit?  L*  tn»ilin£:  after. 
11 !  given  of  the  Republican  party  is  nearly  correct. 


rp: 


nkL 

lican  i^trty. 
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It  was  composed  of  fragments  rent  from  other  and  preexisting 
organizations.  The  best  of  its  constituent  elements,  we  are  told^ 
was  that  contribnted  by  the  ^^  Free-Soil  party."  A  flash  of 
enthusiasm  is  perceptible  when  the  author  refers  to  that  organi- 
zation. ^'  No  purer  party  ever  existed  than  that  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  permanent  adherents  of  the  oiganization." 

That  statement  derives  an  air  of  probability  from  the  fact 
that  the  reviewer  himself  entered  the  Republican  party  with  that 
communion.  And  yet  we  hesitate  to  accept  his  estimate,  for  he 
seems  to  be  slightly  confused  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Free-Soil 
party.  He  introduces  it  to  us  as  the  party  bom  in  1S18,  and 
cradled  in  Buffalo.  An  ambition  to  appear  younger  than  we  are 
is  quite  common,  but  the  Free-Soil  party  existed  long  before 
1848. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1839,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Sjrracuse,  N"ew  York,  which  nominated  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  which  resolved : 

"  That,  in  our  judgment,  every  consideration  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency which  ought  to  control  the  action  of  Christian  freemen,  re- 
quires of  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States  to  organize  a  distinct 
and  independent  political  party  embracing  all  the  necessary  mean? 
for  nominating  candidates  for  office,  and  sustaining  them  by  public 
suffrage." 

The  Wliig  party  held  no  national  convention  until  the  Decem- 
ber following.  The  Democratic  party  held  none  until  1832.  So 
it  seems  the  Free-Soil  party  is  almost  as  old  \\&  the  Deniooralio 
party,  and  older  than  the  Whig  party. 

From  tliose  three  organizations  the  material  was  drawn  whicli, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  was  welded  into  the  Republican  jxirty. 

There  is  but  little  profit  in  reopening  the  old  debate  a.*  to 
whether  the  Wlii^,  the  Free-Soiler,  or  the  Denioenit,  was  the 
purer  patriot.  All  discharged  a  manifest  duty  in  1850  wlit-n 
they  ceased  to  struggle  separately  and  hoixilessly  against  dillt-r- 
ent  wrongs,  and  combined  against  the  nioiu^ter  wrong  of  tliat 
time.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  all  who  did  their  duty  then 
would  have  done  their  duty  earlier  had  they  known  it  earlier. 
Uut  the  extra  quality  of  those  who  entered  the  Bepublican  j>arty 
with  the  Free-Soil  brand  is  now  asserted  by  way  of  cxcn^^iiig 
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their  early  withdniwal  from  that  party.  It  iiKiy  not  be  ami&s, 
therefore,  to  &ay  that  in  1839  the  great  body  uf  antiislavery  men 
did  not  tliink  it  wiiso  to  commit  that  cause  to  the  vicissitudes 
c«^  politics.     Mr.  Bimey  and  Mr.  Le  Moyiie,  wlio  were 

L;  ....  ...cl  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  1839,  both  de- 
clined those  nominations.  The  next  year  another  convention 
was  called  of  those  who  favoi-ed  political  action,  to  meet  at  Al- 
bany,  on  tlie  first  day  of  April.  That  call  issued  not  from  a  na- 
tional but  from  a  State  organization.  The  movement  was  earnest- 
ly re*^t€d  by  friends  of  the  cause  in  many  quarters.  The  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society  issued  an 
address  to  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States,  declaring  the 
great  body  of  alKtlitionista  to  be  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  political  paity.    The  address  closed  with  these  words ; 

"  For  the  honor  and  purity  of  our  enterprise,  we  trust  that  the 
abolitionists  of  the  several  States  will  refuse  to  give  any  counte* 
nance  to  the  proposed  convention  at  Albany.  Let  their  verdict  be 
recorded  against  it  as  unauthorised,  unnecessary,  and  premature. 
Let  the  meeting  be  insigniticant  and  local,  and  thus  rendered  harm- 
less.** 

Nevertheless,  the  meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Bimey  was  again 
non^nated  for  President,  and  Mjr,  Earl,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Vice-President,  But  even  in  that  convention  there  was  a  major- 
ity of  only  eleven  in  favor  of  nominating  the  ticket ;  and  the 
ticket  nominated  received  less  than  7,000  votes  in  the  United 
Stalen, 

It  -ible   to  know  then,  and   it  is  ditRcult   to  say 

Tiow.  r  cause  of  anti.'ilavery  wa^  promoted  or  was  re- 

1  by  the  action  of  the  so-called  Free-Soil  or  Liberty  party, 
i  *      '1  l>een  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 

(  .    i  lien  Jesua  appeared,  and  he  had  attempted  to  rally 

s  psriy  in  Jerui^em  to  force  the  gospel  into  Rome,  he  would 
out  the  leifi  have  be*  Hod ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  his 

hlood  wr.nld  not  havr  r^^ed  the  Cliureh  instead  of  nourish- 

ing It 

1  ^  ^^^  in  the  face  of  a  pcoplo  not 

ttjeri-l^   ,  ^  tH,  but  who  had  al>oli?<lieil  t^lii- 

rrry^  and  so  had  proved  their  faith  by  their  worfak    This  bad 
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been  a  nation  of  abolitionists.  The  Constitution  was  the  work  of 
their  hands.  Our  laws  and  literature  breathed  the  spirit  of  anti- 
slaveiy.  State  after  State  had  abrogated  the  institation.  A  few 
years  before  the  Liberty  party  entered  the  political  arena,  it  was 
given  to  a  representative  from  Massachusetto,  who  had  ventured 
on  some  pro-davery  utterance  in  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  receive  such  a  rebuke  from  John  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  is  rarely  administered  even  in  that  assembly. 

Slaveiy  was  willing  to  die,  and  only  asked  for  time.  This 
temper  had  changed  somewhat  even  before  1840 ;  it  changed  rap- 
idly after  1840.  Hostility  to  slavery  gradually  gave  place  to  hos- 
tility to  those  who  would  meddle  with  slaveiy  in  the  States. 

The  party  which  assembled  in  Buffalo,  and  which  called  it- 
self the  Free  Democratic  party,  was  a  very  different  affair.  It 
doubtless  represented  the  Liberty  party  of  1840  and  1844 ;  but 
it  represented  a  multitude  besides  that  party — ^two  multitudes,  in 
fact.  It  represented  those  Whigs  whose  love  for  the  slave  ble«l 
afresh  at  the  refusal  to  nominate  Daniel  Webster  at  Philadelpliia. 
and  it  represented  those  Democrats  equally  wounded  by  the  re- 
fusal to  nominate  Martin  Van  Buren  at  Baltimore. 

All  those  tribes  were  gathered  into  tlie  Republican  ark  which 
was  built  in  1856.  In  each  tribe  there  were  doubtless  the  usual 
assortment  of  clean  and  unclean,  of  selfish  and  unselfish,  of  patri- 
otic and  of  unpatriotic.  The  better  way  to  value  the  different 
elements  composing  die  Republican  party  is  to  consider,  not 
where  they  came  from,  but  how  long  they  staid,  and  how  they 
behaved  while  they  staid. 

When  you  have  seen  a  crew  with  steady  hearts,  under  the 
command  of  Farragut,  take  the  Hartford  into  Mobile  Bay,  is  it 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  impeach  their  courage  by  proving  tliat 
the  last  cruise  they  made  was  on  board  a  New  England  fishing- 
smack  ?  And  when  you  have  seen  another  crew  pull  down  their 
colors  and  desert  the  ship  in  the  middle  of  an  engagement,  you 
will  hardly  save  their  reputations,  if  you  do  their  lives,  by  calling 
witnesses  to  prove  that  they  once  spent  a  winter  fighting  icel>ergs 
in  the  arctic  seas. 

We  are  told  that  the  Republican  movement  has  l)een  made, 
not  by  a  party,  but  by  a  combination.  "  Its  action  was  not  in- 
spired by  a  creed,  but  an  object."    This  criticism  was  not  well 
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aoeived  Dor  well  expres^cfL    If  tlie  critic  meant  what  he  eatd, 
fwas  not  correct.    If  he  hud  said  what  he  probably  meant^  he 
Jd  have  been  absurd.     The  Republican  party  had  a  creed  as 
11  us  an  object ;  both  were  avowed,  and  both  w^ere  pursued.    If 
intended  to  say  that  Republicans  differed  among  themselves 
^n  points  outside  their  avowed  creed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
j>ublican  party,  as  it  was  of  every  party  w^hich  preceded  it, 
it  will  be  of  everj'  party  which  succeeds  it    No  political 
^9  no  religious  eocietyj  scarcely  any  family,  has  ever  been 
)WB  in  absolute  accord  upon  all  points  in  human  controvcjrsy. 
\  The  most  we  can  expect  of  a  party  is,  that  it  will  aim  at  an 
The  most  we  can  aek  is,  that  it  will  set  before  itself  the 
thiest  object  attainable,  and  loyally  and  resolutely  struggle  on 
it  has  attidned  it.     The  individuals  composing  the  Republi- 
party  differed  upon  many  points,  but  tliey  tigreed  upon  some. 
ey  conibined  to  save  the  Territories  for  free  labor;  not  to  li^ht 
far ;  not  to  emancipate  the  slaves ;  not  to  cnfmnchise  tliem* 
I  Undoubtedly,  when  the  Territories  were  secured  against  the 
of  davery,  the  Republican  of  1856  had  served  the  tenn 
I  achieved  tlio  purpose  of  his  enlistment.    He  could  then,  with- 
I  impeaclmient  of  his  party  fealty^  withdraw  from  the  party  or- 
ation, and  address  himself  to  other  political  endeavors.     But 
I  partj'  which  has  combined  for  one  purpose  may  lawfully  lend 
feo  another.    It  can  command,  for  its  new^  enterprise,  the 
port  of  those  alone  who  voluntarily  embark  in  it.     The  Re- 
blican  party  did,  with  entire  unanimity,  accept  Uie  responsi- 

of  a  civil  war. 

I  ^Vlicn  the  w^ar  cloi?ed  it  did  attempt  the  emancipation  of  all 

res,  and  it  did  attempt  tlie  enfranchisement  of  all  citizens- 

Ither  of  these  measurt*H  secured  the  cooperation  of  all  the  origi- 

R* ^  '  fainted  before  the  thirteenth  amendment, 

^e  li  .         L-     .:..^.nth.      Some  of  those  who  failed  by  the 

way  had  been  TVliigs,  some  had  been  Democrats,  some 

been  Free  Democrats  in  1848,  and  some  had  been  Liberty 

^y  men  before  Uiat  time. 

r,  Jaitan,  if  we  are  not  mistAkcn,  fainted  before  neither  of 
I  metfrnres,  but  !  them  all.    If  all  have  been  achieved, 

imititled  Uy  an  :.  , !-  -i;^.  T.  .r.r..^  mul  is  at  liberty  to  enlist 

jler  my  new,  or  luiy  old  i  unfurled  in  tli©  i>olitical 
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field.  Have  those  measnres  been  achieved?  Mr.  Julian  says 
yes,  because  ^^  the  freedom  and  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  had 
been  established  by  constitutional  amendments,  in  which  all  par- 
ties acquiesced." 

That  answer  is  pertinent  but  is  not  true.  The  party  in 
whose  service  Mr.  Julian  now  draws  his  trenchant  blade  did 
not,  and  does  not  acquiesce  in  the  great  amendments.  That 
party  did  not  lend  a  vote  to  place  those  amendments  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  party  denied  their  validity  when  adopted.  That 
party,  achieving  a  temporary  ascendency  in  New  Jersey,  two 
years  after  she  had  ratified  the  thirteenth  amendment,  repudi- 
ated it.  That  party  did  the  same  in  Oregon ;  it  did  the  same  in 
Ohio.  Achieving  a  like  supremacy  in  New  York  nearly  a  year 
after  she  had  ratified  the  fifteenth  amendment,  that  party  repu- 
diated her  act  of  ratification.  And  after  the  amendments  had  all 
been  ratified,  only  four  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  found  who  would  vote  for  a  resolution  recognizing 
their  validity. 

Besides,  freedom  and  enfranchisement  are  not  established 
simply  by  a  law  which  declares  the  right  to  liberty  or  to  the  bal- 
lot. Laws  not  enforced  are  of  no  value,  and  a  govermnent 
which  is  really  hostile  to  a  law  is  not  apt  to  enforce  it.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides,  tliat  a  person  charged 
with  crime,  who  shall  escape  from  one  State  to  another,  shall  1k» 
given  up  on  demand  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled.  But  if 
the  State  harboring  the  criminal  will  not  give  him  up  on  de- 
mand, and  the  national  Government  will  not  enforce  its  own 
Constitution,  how  can  the  fugitive  be  reclaimed  ? 

So,  the  same  Constitution  commands  that  "  the  members  c»f 
the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  Statot, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion." But  what  if  the  people  of  a  State  are  hostile  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  select  oflScere  who  will  not 
take  an  oath  to  support  it,  but  take  an  oath  to  resist  it  ?  Of 
what  value  is  the  command,  if  the  national  Government  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  recusant  State  ? 

Tlie  last  three  amendments  not  only  issued  certain  great  com- 
mands, but  authorized  Congress  to  enforce  those  commands  ^'  by 
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uppropriiite  legislation."  But  if  State  governments  are  opposed 
to  colored  sufErage,  and  the  national  Government  is  in  sympathy 
witli  the  State^  what  practical  security  has  the  colored  citizen  for 
\m  right ! 

These  reflections  were  not  overlooked  by  the  artist  who 
sketches  "  The  Death-Struggle  of  the  Republican  Party."  He 
has  not  been  umnindfol  that  such  questions  might  be  asked. 
Hid  answer  is : 

**If  these  results  are  not  safe  m  their  [Democratic]  hands,  how 
shall  we  trust  the  Republican  party  ?  It  favored  the  abolition  of 
slavery  upon  compulsion.  It  labored  with  might  and  main  to  pre- 
Tent  the  great  work  of  which  it  now  bo  constantly  boasts." 

These  are  heavy  accusations  to  hurl  against  the  Republican 
piarty.  If  true,  they  should  shake  public  confidence  in  the  fidel- 
ity of  that  organization.  But,  if  not  true,  what  confidence 
should  be  reposed  in  the  assertions  of  Mr,  Julian?  Are  they 
trnel  When  did  the  Republican  party  labor  to  prevent  the 
great  work  of  which  it  boasts !  We  are  told  "  many  thousands 
of  lives  and  many  millions  of  money  were  sacrificed  in  the  mad 
effort,  to  save  the  Union  and  slavery." 

The  great  sacrifice  was  made  to  save  the  Union :  not  a  man, 
not  a  dollar,  was  sacrificed  to  save  slavery.  Goo<i  men  do  be- 
lieve that  too  much  pains  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  persuade  the  Democratic  party  that  it  was  not  the  aim 
of  the  conflict  to  abolish  slavery.  Good  men  do  beheve  that 
Preaident  Lincoln  hesitated  too  long  to  proclaim  emancipation ; 
good  men  also  think  he  proclaimed  it  too  soon.  That  he  did 
hesitate  the  world  knows,  and  why  he  hesitated  the  world  knows. 
Willie  history  lives  it  will  reecho  the  sad,  solemn^  pathetic  aasur- 
anoe  he  gave  to  Mr.  Greeley : 

**  My  i>;iramouiit  object  is  to  save  the  Umonf  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery* 

"If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would 
do  it  If  I  cooJd  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it. 
Aod  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some,  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
wuuhl  also  do  tliat.  ^Vliat  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race, 
I  do  becaose  I  believe  it  hcli)s  te  save  this  Union  ;  and  what  I  for- 
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bear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the 
Union. 

'^  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts 
the  cause  ;  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will 
help  the  cause." 

And  he  closed  the  assurance  by  declaring,  ^^I  intend  no 
modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  free." 

It  is  against  the  memory  of  that  man,  now  dead,  that  Mr. 
Julian  hurls  the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  thousands  of  men 
and  millions  of  money  to  save  slavery.  Presently,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  what  his  testimony  is  worth  against  the 
living. 

When  the  war  had  raged  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Lincoln 
finally  concluded  that  doing  more  would  help  the  cause,  and 
accordingly  he  issued  his  proclamation.  Good  men  differed 
then,  and  differ  still,  as  to  whether  the  proclamation  was  wise  or 
unwise.  Two  things,  however,  are  certain.  It  did  not  end 
the  rebellion,  and  it  did  not  abolish  slavery.  It  took  nearly 
two  years  more  of  heavy,  of  costly,  of  bloody  pounding  to  finisli 
the  rebellion ;  and,  after  the  rebellion  was  finished,  it  required 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery.  But, 
however  men  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proclamation, 
that  judgment  must  be  brutish  which  does  not  feel  tliat  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  have  issued  it  earlier,  or  withheld  it  longer,  if  he 
believed  that  by  so  doing  he  could  have  saved  a  dollar  or  a  sol- 
dier, and  have  also  saved  the  Union. 

And  what  compulsion  drove  the  Eepublican  party  to  favor 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  reso- 
lution proposing  that  amendment  was  moved  in  the  Senate  on 
January  11, 1864,  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
was  reported  back  from  the  committee  favorably  on  the  10th 
of  February  following.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  resolution  on 
April  8,  1864.  Thirty-eight  Senators  recorded  their  votes  in 
favor  of  the  resolution ;  all  but  two  of  them  were  KepuUi- 
cans.  Six  Senators  recorded  their  votes  against  the  resolution ; 
all  were  Democrats.    Tlie  IIouso  agreed  to  the  same  on  Janu- 
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31,  1865.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  representatives  re- 
their  votes  in  its  favor ;  bnt  sLxteen  of  those  votes  came 
'  that  Democratic  party  to  which  Mr.  JuKan  has  hurried. 
ty-fiix  votes  were  recorded  against  the  i-esolution;  not  one 
them  came  fmm  the  party  which  Mr.  Julian  has  desei-ted. 
The  Senator  who  moved  the  resolution  in  the  Senata,  the  Sen- 
ator who  reported  it  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Judiciary 
'^^ '^Mnittee,  the  Senator  who  first  addressed  the  Senate  in  its 
L-ie^  were  all  Republicans;  and  not  one  of  tliera  had  ever 
e  night  in  the  camp  with  the  Free  Democrats  of 
*  _i:.  o.  V.  ...I  the  Liberty  party  of  earlier  times. 

This  is  the  argument,  at  last,  upon  wliich  Mr.  Julian  jusU- 
ficfi  Ins  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Kepublican  party  and  to  crown 
be  Demixiratic  pai*ty :  that  the  former  was  taught  only  by  events 
favor  emancipation ;  that  Democrats  have  attended  the  same 
lool  and  have  followed  in  the  same  path,  only  a  few  years  he- 
ld the  fonner ;  that  Conservatives  under  the  lead  of  Disraeli 
have  proved  as  efficient  in  the  cause  af  British  reform  as  the 
^bemls  under  Gladstone;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Democmtic 
can  as  safely  he  trusted  to  guard  the  results  of  our  costly 
civil  conflict  as  the  Republican  party.  If  his  conclusions  are 
Ect,  his  justification  is  complete.  The  debate  turns  just  upon 
%i  point. 
If  the  Democratic  piirty  can  be  depended  upon  to  champion 
^e  great  interests  guaranteed  by  the  last  three  amendments,  no 
I  can  bo  conncted  of  bad  faith  for  deserting  the  Republican 
and  joining  it,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  judgment 
candor  compels  the  admission  that  recent  events  have  ren- 
Bred  it  not  quite  certain,  that  the  Republican  party  can  hereafter 
be  relied  upon  to  do  battle  for  the  equal  rights  of  citizens*  When 
wa^  united  jmd  was  honest,  and  when  Grant  wa^  Presi- 
ras  very  difficult  to  keep  the  way  to  the  polls  open  to 
the  eolored  citizen,  through  tlie  set  ranks  of  tlie  masked  Ku-Klux 
and  the  unmasked  \\niite  Leaguee  rmd  riflcr-clubs,  wbich,  in  Komo 
ftten,  iurronnded  the  pollg,  Thousandii  fell  on  tlieir  way  there, 
died  for  having  l>een  there.  But,  when  the  ballot-box  wag 
'  *    'ved,  it  wafi  not  difHcult  to  defend  that 

>  are  no  longer  able,  or  no  lunger  willing, 

1^  da  that.     Prei^ident  Uayes  gavcs  away  a  victory  after  the  en- 
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f ranchised  blacks  of  Lonisiana  had  won  it,  after  they  had  snatched 
it  from  the  very  brow  of  such  terrors  as  white  voters  rarely,  if 
ever,  confront.  A  small  portion  of  the  Republicans  openly  and 
vociferously  approve  the  deed.  A  larger  portion,  when  the  deed 
is  named,  greet  the  mention  with  a  shuddering  but  admonitoiy 
"hush." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  as  certain  now,  as  it  was  in  1865  that,  if  equal 
citizenship  is  to  be  defended  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  BepubU- 
can  party.  Nothing  has  transpired  to  inspire  belief,  that  the  other 
party  is  more  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  colored  suffrage,  than  it 
was  to  the  grant  of  it.  Steadily,  stubbornly,  inflexibly,  that  party 
has  opposed  itself  both  to  the  adoption  and  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  amendments. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1870,  ^Mr.  Ferris,  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"  Hesolvedy  That  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  liCgislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  are 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  as  such,  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  Congress,  the  judiciary,  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Tliat  resolution  was  agreed  to.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
Representatives  voted  for  it,  only  four  of  whom  were  Democrat. 
Thirty-two  voted  against  it,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  Republican. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1872,  Mr.  Peters,  of  Maine,  offered, 
in  the  same  place,  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  been  ratified 
by  the  number  of  State  Legislatures  necessary  to  make  their  adop- 
tion valid  and  binding,  as  well  as  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
most  significant  popular  approval,  the  highest  patriotism,  and  most 
enlightened  public  policy,  demand  of  all  political  parties  and  all 
citizens  an  acquiescence  in  the  validity  of  such  constitutional  pro- 
visions, and  such  reasonable  legislation  by  Congress  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  in  their  letter  and  spirit  most  effectual ** 

Tliat  resolution  was  agreed  to.    One  hxmdred  and  twenty-four 
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Bepre^entatives  voted  for  it ;  only  eight  of  those  were  Demoerats. 
Fifty-eight  Representatives  voted  against  it ;  not  one  of  thoee  was 
a  KepublicMLn. 

"  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  l>y  all  means 
gave  some^"  was  the  declaration  of  the  apoetle  Panl  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Democrats  have  become  all  things  to  all  men^  so  that 
by  all  means  the  negro  might  not  be  saved.  In  1S72  they  offered 
to  accept  Mr.  Greeley  for  Pregident ;  but  only  that  he  miglit  help 
them  to  the  control  of  Congress.  In  1877  they  ehouted  their 
applause  of  Pre&ident  Hayea;  but  only,  as  explained  by  Governor 
Hampton,  because  he  would  wipe  out  the  Republican  paity  in 
the  Sc»utL  Surely,  if  in  the  Democratic  party  only  the  colored 
citi2on  has  hope,  he  is  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  open  avowals  and  all  these  trans- 
parent gloBBes,  Mr.  Julian  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  believe, 
that  the  party,  which  has  obstinately  opposed  every  concession  to 
the  colored  citizen,  is  the  only  safe  guardian  of  all  the  concessions 
eecnrod  to  him-r-if  he  can.  It  is,  however,  too  evident  that  he 
cannot ;  that  he  does  not  believe  his  own  theory.  He  does  not 
trust  hia  own  defense  to  his  own  hypothesis.  He  therefore  offers 
a  second  plea.  If  he  cannot  bring  his  allies  to  the  protection  of 
his  old  wards,  he  would,  at  least,  have  ns  believe  that  he  found  in 
their  tents  a  pure  political  atmosphere  for  his  own  delectation. 
So  he  parades  himself  before  the  pubHc  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
sodden  corruptions  of  the  Republican  party. 

He  is  politically  a  unique.  He  was  educated  to  believe  hu- 
man slavery  to  be  the  *'eum  of  all  villuiiiies."  He  taught  others 
to  believe  that.  He  first  encountered  the  monster  when,  weak 
and  self-aliased,  it  was  trjing  to  shrink  away  from  human  gaze, 
and  perish  somewhere  out  of  sight.  With  that  valor  common  to 
ing  in  the  prenence  of  the  very  weak,  be  ae^ulted 
1...  :  ,.v.-::ag  ogre.  Suddenly  ho  saw  the  monster  turn  upou  its 
assailants.  He  heard  it  refuse  to  die.  He  heard  it  demand  to 
live.     He  heard  it  demand  to  reign. 

He  siw  a  political  party  embrace  it — ^not  individuals,  not  a 
©core  or  two,  not  a  few  himdreds  hero  and  there,  of  a  party,  but 
the  party  itself.  He  saw  the  party  abandon  every  rkther  human 
tntercAt^  and  cleave  only  to  that  of  slavery.  EmpinMS  were 
ptmihiisffd,   wars    were  fought,  conquests    were   made,  ancient 
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laws  were  abrogated,  that  slavery  might  have  room  for  ex- 
pansion. 

He  saw  that  party  demand  that  the  national  s^is  should  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  States  which  sanctioned  it,  should  attend  it  in 
the  Territories,  and  whenever  it  chose  to  visit  in  the  States  whicli 
condemned  it,  that  the  national  authority  should  enforce  for  it 
the  rights  of  hospitality  even  there. 

When  slavery  made  war  on  the  Union  and  the  Constitutioii, 
he  heard  that  party  demand  for  it  belligerent  rights.  When, 
finally,  the  war  closed — ^when  slavery  was  practically  dead — ^he 
heard  that  party  refuse  to  give  the  national  assent  to  the  fact  of 
death,  or  to  an  edict  forbidding  its  resuscitation. 

And  when  the  fearful  struggle  was  nearly  ended,  when  peace 
had  returned,  when  slavery  was  buried  and  its  sepulchre  was 
sealed  up  with  a  constitutional  amendment,  when  four  millions 
of  human  beings  had  been  translated  from  that  bondage  which  is 
the  law  of  chattels  to  that  liberty  which  is  the  right  of  men, 
when  nothing  remained  but  to  shield  with  the  national  authority 
those  new-bom  rights  against  the  assaults  of  the  Ku-Klux  and 
the  rifle-clubs,  suddenly  Mr.  Julian  awoke  to  find  that  the  com- 
panions who  surrounded  him,  by  whose  fidelity  and  courage  this 
transcendent  work  had  been  accomplished,  were  a  band  of  thievei*, 
not  upholding  a  flag  for  love  of  the  cause  it  symbolized,  but  fol- 
lowing it  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder  it  promised ;  while,  just  op- 
posite to  him  in  the  camp  of  that  party  against  whidi  he  had  i»o 
long  given  battle ;  from  which  he  had  helped  to  seize  the  "  sum 
of  all  villainies," — there  stood  the  angel  of  True  Reform,  white- 
robed  and  smiling,  beckoning  to  him ;  with  more  serenity  but  not 
less  authority,  than  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  beckoned  to  the 
prince ! 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Julian  is  the  victim  of  nightmare;  but 
whether  he  awoke  from  that  state  in  1872  or  sank  into  it  then,  is 
a  question  for  the  doctors  to  determine. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  distinguished  delinquent  to  say,  that  lie 
did  not  invent  this  theory,  of  the  depravity  of  the  Republican 
party. 

It  was  systematically  hurled  against  the  party  while  Julian 
belonged  to  it  Others  had  used  the  plea  to  exculpate  them 
from  adhering  to  the  Democratic  party.     The  plea  is  found  in 
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die  form-books  of  that  party,  well  tlnimbed  and  very  rank.    The 
rinciple  on  which  it  is  constructed  18  simple.    It  needs  only  to 
te  tlie  current  official  register  of  the  United  Sfcites^  and  charge 
rery  man  whose  name  is  enrolled  in  it  with  being  a  villain,  and 
>u  have  the  finst  averment-    Then  take  every  name  on  the  last 
Bter  not  found  in  the  present,  and  proclaim  him  a  martyi*  to 
virtnes,  and  the  plea  is  complete.     The  proofs  are  marshaled 
it43  as  handily.     You  have   only  to  dip  up  bucketfid   after 
acketful  of  slusli  from  the  full  sluices  of  a  ribald  partisan  press, 
ttd  i>our  them  into  the  pages  of  the  North  American,  and  the 
leader's  case  is  concluded. 

There  is  something  akin  to  the  admirable,  in  the  audacity 
irhich  can  inspire  a  man,  to  come  forward  and  make  his  bow  b^ 
^re  the  American  people,  and  then  tell  one-half  of  them  that 
bey  arc  organized  for  the  work,  and  held  together  by  the  hope 
public  plunder* 

It  cannot  well  be  said  that  Mr.  Julian  has  been  painstaking 

getting  up  this  pirt  of  his  case,  but  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 

diligent.     The  limits  of  a  single  number  of  the  Review 

Kll  not  suffice  for  a  traverse  of  all  his  accusations  and  of  all  his 

uiations.     One  can  charge  a  very  formidable  rascality  in  very 

space,    A  rascality  can  be  suggested  in  less  space,    Mr.  Ju- 

^employs  l)oth  forms  of  presentment  indifferently.    But  it 

]Qtres  much  Bpace  to  refute  the  charge,  and  still  more  to  clear 

^^gestion.     Conscience  once  stifled,  and  all  sense  of  duty 

>.  d,  it  is  quite  easy  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  op- 

all  investigations  into  official  conduct,  and  that  when  final- 

by  popular  opinion  to  submit  to  investigation,  '*oom- 

1  were  packed  in  the  interest  of  the  Administration,"  that 

**  reports  were  shamefully  spoiled  by  whitewash,"  and  the 

it  until  wo  are  told  what  inveetigation  was  opposed,  and 

until  we  are  told  how  a  committee  was  packed;  until 

\  are  told  what  single  fact  was  covered  by  whitewash — it  is  im- 

ply. 

.    j.;v..J^s,  however,  of  "abuses  in  the  New  York  Custom- 
loufie.'^    As  an  easy  introduction  to  the  art  of  trying  his  allega- 
iiiitt,  it  may  not  be  arnica  to  re-mark,  that  a  comtnittee  di<l  go  to 
|i!W  Tork^  instnicted  to  make  an  investigation  into  those  abuses* 
ih  politick  |>artie6  wore  represented  on  that  committee,    SeU' 
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ator  Bnckingham,  of  Connecticut,  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Mr. 
Julian  will  hesitate  to  accuse  Mr.  Buckingham  of  having  con- 
cealed official  guilt,  and  yet  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  world.  Unfortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Buckingham  is  no 
longer  in  this  world.  And,  if  Mr.  Julian  chooses  to  make  such  a 
charge,  he  will  stand  but  little  chance  of  meeting  him  in  the 
next. 

Every  witness  whom  either  party  wished  to  examine,  was  ex- 
amined. Every  question  which  either  party  cared  to  ask,  was 
answered.  Kot  one  was  objected  to— at  least  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  There  is  the  testimony,  filling  three  large  vol- 
umes. That  inquiry  was  prosecuted  by  Senators  Ba3rard  and  Cas- 
serly,  among  -  others.  It  was  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  one 
great  party,  eager  to  pull  down  another.  It  was  hounded  on  by  a 
faction  of  another  party,  poisoned  by  personal  rivalries  and  sput- 
tering with  spite.  The  great  horde,  which  in  the  course  of  yean 
had  been  prosecuted  for  offenses  against  the  revenue  laws,  were 
uniformed  as  witnesses  in  the  cause  of  reform,  were  brigaded, 
and  pioneered  by  the  jackals  who  had  been  dismissed  the  service, 
were  led  on  to  the  assault.  Every  one  of  them  was  aUowed  to 
state  all  he  knew,  all  he  thought  he  knew,  all  he  had  heard,  and 
all  he  suspected.  The  sum  of  it  all  is  before  the  world,  and  has 
been  for  years.  The  defense  of  that  service  was  staked  upon  the 
ability  of  its  ministers  to  disprove  whatever  the  most  malignant 
witness  might  assert  or  insinuate  against  it.  It  would  seem  to  be 
about  time  that  honorable  men  should  stop  exclaiming  about 
the  abuses  of  the  New  York  Custom-House,  or  should  specify 
what  those  abuses  are. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  on  that  inquiry,  was  that  same 
Horace  Greeley  whose  banners  Mr.  Julian  trained  under  in  1873. 
He  lived  in  New  York,  under  the  shadow  of  the  custom-house. 
He  was  as  apt  to  be  informed  of  its  abuses  as  Mr.  Julian  could 
or  can  be.  He  was  asked  to  reveal  "  what  knowletlge  you  have, 
particularly  in  regard  to  any  wrong-doing  in  the  custom-house 
or  by  custom-house  oflScers.  Wliether  you  know  of  any  parties 
in  subordinate  capacities  who  have  divided  their  receipts  with 
their  superior  oflScers,  or  whether  in  any  way  ofiicials  of  the  cus- 
tom-house have  connived  at  any  frauds  upon  the  revenue?" 

Surely  that  question  was  broad  enough  to  elicit  any  informa- 
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Hon  he  might  have  as  to  "  abuses  in  tlie  ciistom-hotise/*  But  to 
that  question  the  only  answer  he  could  or  would  give  was  thit, 
*^  I  wish  k>  give  testimony  to  one  point  only ;  what  I  consider  a 

ve  aliuse  by  custom-house  officers  in  patrolling  our  State  to 
ntrol  its  elections.'* 

He  knew  nothing  of  offenses  against  the  revenue.  He  knew 
notliing  of  abuses  in  the  service,  though  he  had  much  to  say  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  abuses  against  that  wing  of  the  Rcpub- 
Ugeq  party  in  New  York  to  which  he  belonged,  and  wliioli  foU 
lowed  him  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 

Mr*  Julianas  rationah  of  official  corruption  is,  not  tliat  official 
life  generates  it,  but  that  adventtirers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  and 
knaves  of  every  sort,  are  naturaUy  attracted  by  the  opportunities 
for  plunder  which  assured  majorities  in  politics  afford. 

So  they  gather  around  such  majorities,  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  service  of  such ;  make  themselves  useful  to  such,  until 
majorities  abandon  the  great  principles  which  commanded  their 
first  suC'Cesses,  and  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  villains 
ho  followed  those  successes.    As  if  the  master  of  an  East  India- 

I,  on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  should  find  the  hull  of  liis  stout 
ship  not  disfigured  by  a  seam  or  by  a  strain,  but  covered  with  bar- 
nudes,  and  should  therefore  conclude  to  dismiss  from  the  noble 
strocttLre  all  the  solid  oak  in  her,  and  ship  her  costly  cargo  for 
Kew  York  in  the  shell  formed  of  the  barnacles. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  in  political  adventurers  tow- 
ard majorities,  but,  as  they  are  drawn  on  by  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment, KO  they  are  repelled  by  the  failure  to  get  employment*  No 
one  knowB  how  this  is  better  tlian  Mr,  Julian  himself.  He  car- 
ried the  flag  and  kept  step  to  the  music  of  the  Republican  party, 
while  that  party  kept  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
<:  l  his  way  to  Cincinnati  in  1872,  when  he  lost  his  way 

to  Vi  .«:..iiigton. 

H  Mr,  Julian  would  prove  his  devotion  to  Republican  princi- 
p]flii  h©  i*T  the  dcclanition  ui  i\\  %  and  say^ 

**  Herein  l .,,  : .  ,  .iat  I  first  forgot  the  i-,  j ^can  party, 

but  ttat  It  linst  forgot  me." 

Leaving,  reluctantly,  the  discuBsion  of  general  principles,  wo 
come  to  notice  a  few  of  the  instances  of  official  m^calit  j  which 
dravo  Mr.  tTolian  mto  Domocratic  commuxuon*    Space  and  time 


,   first 

■ferho 

4litn 
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are  too  precious  to  afford  the  notice  of  many  of  them ;  and  of 
course  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Bepablican  party 
that  we  notice  any  of  them.  Manifestly  tibe  fullest  and  clearest 
defense  of  every  individual  of  the  score  or  two  of  ciiminals 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Julian,  would  not  dear  the  character  of  the 
millions  who  compose  the  Bepublican  party.  Before  the  next 
issue  of  the  Eeview  a  half -hundred  more  might  be  found  just  as 
open  to  attack.  The  object  here  is^  not  to  show  how  mudb  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  integrity  of  the  Eepublican  party,  bnt 
how  little  can  be  placed  on  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Julian.  There 
can  be  little  room  to  doubt,  either  that  the  Eepublican  party  is 
a  combination  of  the  greatest  rascals  who  ever  wielded  power, 
or  that  its  assailants  are  a  tribe  unparalleled  for  mendacity. 

Mr.  Sumner  is  pointed  out,  not  as  an  agent  of  Republican 
rascality,  but  as  a  victim  of  it ;  and  as  having  been  ^'  driven  from 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bektions,''  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  San  Domingo  job ;  and  "  still  further  in- 
sulted by  the  offer  of  a  place  at  the  tail  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  with  Mr.  Flannagan,  of  Texas,  at  its  head." 
It  has  often  been  asserted  before  this,  that  Mr.  Sumner  was 
driven  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  because  of  his 
hostility  to  the  San  Domingo  treaty,  and  it  lias  as  often  been  de- 
nied. Tliis  last  circumstance  of  aggravation  we  have  never  seen 
stated  before. 

There  is  a  coarse  and  homely  adage  which  ranks  a  lie  "  well 
stuck  to  "  as  the  peer  of  a  tnith.  That  this  lie,  so  bravely  stuck 
to,  and  now  at  last  lifted  into  The  North  American  Review, 
may  not  finally  dominate  the  tnith,  it  may  be  well  to  say  onec 
more  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  no  committee,  and  therefore  was 
driven  from  none.  The  simple  and  well-known  facts  of  that 
transaction  are  tliesc :  At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gi-ess,  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  were  reorganized, 
as  they  are  at  the  opening  of  every  Congress.  Mr.  Sumner  w:is 
not  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relution.N 
in  whicli  place  he  had  served  long  and  served  ably.  lie  was 
dropped  from  that  committee,  not  to  degrade,  not  to  punish  him, 
but  simply  1>ecanse  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  for  rea- 
sons stated  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  that  he  would  thereafter  be 
less  useful  in  that  place  than  he  had  formerly  been. 
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lie  waa  not  dismissed  from  the  Senate.  All  his  familiarity 
with  public  law  and  with  foreign  politico  was  retained  for  the 
|)ul>lic  use.  But  for  the  purposes  of  personal  intcrcourBe  between 
the  committee  and  the  President  and  the  Secretary^  of  State,  it 
was  believed  to  be  more  convenient  that  its  chairman  should  be 
cine  who  wonl<l  hold  personal  intercourse  with  those  fnnetiona- 
ries- 

It  suits  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Julian  to  repeat  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Sumner  was  left  off  the  conunittee  to  punish  him  for  his 
opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo, 

K  the  fact  had  been  so,  it  would  hardly  \m  a  reason  why  Mr. 
JuUan  should  leave  the  Republican  party  to  join  the  Democratic 
piarty.  When  the  Democratic  party  arranged  the  committeen  of 
the  Senate,  it  displacod  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territoriee,  avowedly  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not 
gufficicntly  favorable  to  the  planting  of  slavery  in  thenu  And, 
if  a  representative  body  really  favors  the  adoption  of  a  public 
measure,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  should  place  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  any  man  whose  employment  ^btq  would  endanger 
the  success  of  the  measures 

The  right  of  the  Senate  to  leave  Mr.  Douglas  off  the  Com- 

I    ■  t«^e  on  Territories  was  denied  by  no  one.     The  propriety  of 

it\i\  ing  Mr.  Sumner  off  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 

♦sharply  questioned  in  oj>en  Senate  at  the  time  it  was  done.     The 

kiis  for  doing  it  were  then  stated,  and  appear  of  record.    It 

l'^'':i-ed  certain  persons  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  say,  that  the 

tn  was  not  assigned.     Tlie  world  knows,  or  may  know, 

L'  the  Jaumalfl  of  the  Senate,  who  voted  for  and  who 

d  .i-,,iii,4  tbe  orgivnization  of  the  committees  had  at  that  time* 

11m    world  dues  not  know  who  voted  for  or  who  voted  against 

>u  of  the  Siwi  Domingo  treaty.     Until  the  injunction 

1-.  ..,..;    *^  removed  from  the  proceedings  on  that  treaty,  the 

world  cannot  know  whether  those  who  voted  against  the  treaty, 

Tigt  leaving  Mr.  Sumner  off  from  the  Committee 

.  *    .   .^..   Aviations.     But  what  the  worid  does  know  alx^ut 

the  irt^'if y  ia,  that  the  same  Senate  which  left  Mr*  Sumner  off  the 

ted  the  treaty.     And  y«'t  tlie  absurd  -^'  ^  \a 

v.^Midi^hed  buforo  the  public,  tliat  the  hu^i.^  ^^.*.ite 


to  narrow  the  sphere  of 
proved  b j  the  fact  that  th< 
tionfi  was  created  at  that  ti 
Sumner  at  the  head  of  it,  ax 
one  of  greater  activity  and  n 
Committee  on  Foreign  Bel 
serve  upon  it. 

Again,  we  are  told  that 
President,  was  appointed  Sur 
just  as  if  no  civilH9ervice  rule 
author  does  not  specify  which  : 
forbids  the  appointment  of  a  1 
any  office.    But  the  answer  to 
man  by  the  name  of  Sharpe  ha 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  1 
law  of  the  President,  nor  relate 
President. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  ^^  Or 
had  disgraced  our  diplomatic  sei 
istration,  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  as  Naval  Officer  at  Ne\K 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  replj 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Creamer 
leans.    He  was  not  navoi  r.^- 
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disgraced  our  diplomatic  service,  is  still  in  tbat  serv'ice,  and  still 
residing  at  Copenhagen. 

Before  the  Republican  party  was  bom,  one  George  Choqjen- 
ning  was  a  contractor  to  carry  the  United  States  mails  on  certain 
TOutes  between  Sacramento,  Califomiii,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
tho  Territory  of  Utah.  It  seems  a  pecnliarity  of  those  contracts 
that,  while  service  nnder  them  ceases  at  the  appointed  time,  pay- 
nients  nirely  do.  Mr*  Chorpenning  was  not  contented  witli  the 
pay  allowed  him  nnder  his  contrtict.  Accordingly,  in  1857,  he 
procured  the  enactment  of  a  kw  nnder  which  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $109,0(X»  extra.  StOl  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  applied 
snocessiTely  to  Postmasters-Genenil  Brown,  Holt,  R^indall,  and 
Cresswcll,  for  more  money.  Each  one  in  turn  denied  him.  In 
1870  he  once  more  had  recourse  to  Congress.  The  bill  then  sub- 
mitted is  said  to  have  been  drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
pelling  further  payments  to  Chorpenning.  The  act  passed  with- 
out objection  from  any  one,  in  the  hurry  of  the  last  days  of  the 
session.  Under  the  new  act  a  new  adjustment  was  had,  and  a 
further  alL^wance  of  $443,000  was  made.  But  before  the  money 
was  paid  Congress  reassembled.  Attention  was  attracted  to  the 
act,  and  to  the  new  adjustment  made  in  pursuance  of  it  Mr, 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, moved  its  repeal  On  the  very  day  he  submitted 
the  repealing  act,  the  House  unanimously  suspended  all  rules  and 
pagged  it.  A  week  later  the  Senate  unanimously  concurred.  Not 
a  dollar  was  digbureed  in  pursuance  of  the  act. 

On  these  facts  Mr.  Julian  feels  anthorized  to  say  that  '*  Post- 
mastcr-Qeneral  Cresswell  did  his  best  to  take  from  the  Trcasurj' 
the  sum  of  $443,000  and  pay  it  to  Chorpenning,'*  But  if  Mr.  Cress- 
well  wanted  U>  pay  that  claim  why  did  he  not  pay  it  ?  He  had 
abundant  time  to  do  so ;  and  under  the  act  he  had  abundant 
authority  to  do  so.  The  aiH  requiring  readjustment  was  passed 
on  the  15th  of  July.  Congress  adjourned  on  that  day.  The 
whole  recess  passed  before  any  award  waj*  made  under  it.  Tliat 
awanl  was  not  signed  until  the  23d  of  December.  The  act  was 
not  repealed  until  Januarj^  following. 

The  pdJi^go  of  the  act  was  doubtless  a  blunder,  but  a  Demo* 
•^*?i^  blunder  as  much  as  a  Republican  blunder;  and  mope  the 

ilcr  of  Mr,  Julian  than  it  was  of  Mr.  Orosswell,  for  tlie  latter 
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had  no  voice  in  either  Honse  when  the  act  passed,  while  the 
former  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  It  passed  the  Forty-first  Congress  in  spite  of  his  pre«^ 
ence ;  it  was  repealed  bj  the  Forty-second  Congress  in  spite  of 
his  absence. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  ^^  when  General  Logan  wanted  a  col- 
lector at  Chicago  turned  adrift  because  he  would  not  join  Or- 
ville  Grant  in  his  whiskey  frauds,  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
one  of  his  political  henchmen,  the  President  was  his  humble  eer 
vant." 

We  have  consulted  the  records  to  ascertain  if  possible  what 
collector  is  referred  to  in  that  passage.  It  seems  evident  that  a 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  not  a  collector  of  customs,  i5 
aimed  at.  But  whether  it  is  a  collector  in  Chicago,  or  a  collector 
in  some  other  part  of  Illinois,  or  a  collector  in  some  other  State, 
is  not  so  certain.  And  if  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Chicago  is  referred  to,  the  records  fail  to  afford  the  slightest  in- 
dication as  to  which  one  reference  is  had. 

Owing  to  deatlis,  resignations,  and  removals,  there  have  been 
since  the  4th  of  May,  1869,  six  different  Collectors  of  Internal 
Revenue  on  duty  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  General  Logan  seeuii 
to  have  recommended  three  of  them.  Two  of  the  three  were 
appointed  upon  recommendations  in  which  General  Logan  was 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  signers.  One  of  the  three  seenif 
to  have  been  appointed  upon  the  reconmiendation  of  General 
Logan  and  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell,  only.  Not  one  of  them  ajipears 
to  have  been  appointed  upon  the  sole  recommendation  of  (TentTol 
Logan. 

It  is  a  profligate  expenditure  of  time  to  pursue  the  items  of 
this  indiscriminate  inculpation  further.  The  fuUei^t  exemplitica- 
tion  of  inn(K»encc  is  no  protection  against  the  charge  of  guilt. 
The  testimony  of  public  records,  even  the  verdicts  of  juries  and 
the  judgments  of  courts,  are  alike  disregardeil. 

In  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  there  is  perhaps  not 
another  ease  wliere  an  individual  was  subjected  to  so  terrible  an 
ordeal  as  was  Ose^ir  F.  Babcock  at  St.  Louis.  There  is  no  prvl)- 
ability  that  he  would  ever  have  been  accused  of  crime  if  he  lia*l 
not  lield  confidential  relations  with  President  Grant.  But  the 
brutal  appetite  for  smirching  the  President  could  not  be  re^ii^tcd. 
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The  hxTQ  was  too  dazzling.  He  was  accused.  He  was  dragged 
lo  a  disUmt  and  a  Btrange  city  for  trial.  That  there  might  be  no 
poaBible  lack  of  zeal  in  the  prosecution^  special  counsel  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  counsel  selected  st^md  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession.  He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  and  re- 
gard of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  ini?ipired  by  the  aggurance 
of  large  fees,  and  by  the  suggestion  of  the  highest  political  honors, 
Never  did  an  advocate  appear  at  the  bar  under  bo  many  spurs  to 
effort. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  these  incentives  impelled 
General  Brodhead  to  go  beyond  his  duty.  Wo  do  moan  to  say 
that  tliey  were  ample  securitieSj  if  any  were  neededj  against  his 
falling  short  of  his  duty. 

One  great  imrty,  and  part  of  the  other,  clamored  for  convic- 
tion until  candid  men  sickened  at  the  spectacle.  It  was  not  to 
piini&h  Bal>or>ck ;  it  was  to  disgrace  Grant.  After  all,  Babcock 
^raa  acquitted ;  and,  after  all,  Julian  reiterates  the  charge  of  hiB 
H|liilt«  and  ascribes  his  acquittal  to  Grant's  friendship,  tho  very 
f*!  !ncG  which  provoked  his  prosecution.     If  Mr,  Julian 

eii  :. -^  je  an  officer  ride  a  mile  iu  front  of  his  enemies'  sharp- 
abooters  without  being  hit,  he  would  ascribe  the  miraculous  es- 
cape to  the  fact  of  his  exposing  the  decorations  of  a  general.  If 
he  wore  to  witness  a  bull-light  at  Madrid,  he  would,  doubtless^ 
denounce  the  matador  as  a  coward,  because  he  took  refuge  be- 
lli ml  a  red  flag! 

Mr.  Julian  is  nervoufl.  He  should  take  counsel.  Any  good 
criminal  lawyer  would  tell  him  he  talks  too  much.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  liide  his  guilt  he  betrays  it.  It  is  an  interesting  symp- 
tom^ and  gives  ground  to  hope  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  It  rfiows 
tltat  ho  has  sensibility  left,  or  at  lea^  the  memory  of  sensibili- 
tiei;    '       '  *  ore,  and  perhaps  regrets,  the  time  when  he 

Iiad  ;;  ^       i*9,  and  gave  loose  to  them;  whei^  lie  had 

moral  perceptions  and  trui?ted  them, 

A^'  "        'lO  have    I.    ^  '  ■       ■     rmtsf    1i;»\r  k\ 

ih      _      ,'  '      -.     Verj'  ^'  '       •    ^-      ^  '  ndeavor  t'"»  t'\'    ~  ^'ir 

trottfron  by  lusgaults  upon  the  character  of  the  associates  they 
mbuidoo.     Sit  "  '        ' "       nleavor  whet     '       ^  ^     liH 

OUlie  of  Ani<  ^  Such  was  *      .:  .  >r 

when  be  de^«rtod  the  cause  of  Ilungartnn  inde]>endence.    An* 


moi 
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other  class,  more  sensitive  and  more  despairing  still,  have  laid 
hands  upon  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Julian  is  not  so  very  pecnliar.  Thousands  before  him 
have  turned  their  backs  at  different  periods  on  the  loftiest  enter- 
prises which  from  time  to  time  have  engaged  human  effort 
Thousands  after  him  will  do  likewise.  Some  have  been  moved 
by  the  hope  of  personal  gain,  some  by  resentment  of  personal 
slight  Very  generally  they  have  made  proclamation  that  it 
was  not  their  own  integrity,  but  that  of  their  associates  which 
failed. 

Those  who  deserted  the  cause  of  African  independence  in 
1865  were  like  the  rest  Each  man  took  his  office,  and  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset  fired  his  gun  for  the  President's  policy,  and  the 
account  was  settled.  Those  who  deserted  the  same  cause  in  1873 
were  peculiar  in  these  four  respects :  that  they  did  business  more 
exclusively  on  credit ;  that  they  exacted  larger  promises ;  that 
they  paraded  their  price  more  ostentatiously ;  and  that  they  took 
poorer  security  than  was  perhaps  ever  known  before.  We  are 
too  near  that  event.  We  cannot  outline  it.  We  do  not  appre- 
ciate it.  We  are  dazed  by  the  din  and  glamour  of  the  great  pre- 
tense.    But  History  will  laugh. 

Whoever  shall  look  back  out  of  the  next  generation  and  shall 
count  up  the  number  of  renegade  Republicans  who  con^jregated 
at  Cincinnati  in  1872  as  candidates  for  President — all  shouting 
for  reform ;  all  vociferating  against  Republican  rascality ;  each 
led  by  a  little  faction  of  sore-heads,  desperate  and  reckless,  ready 
to  stake  their  last  political  hope  on  the  success  of  their  favorite ; 
not  one  thinking  to  be  elected  by  the  party  represented  at  Cincin- 
nati, but  each  expecting  to  be  backed  by  the  party  which  subse- 
quently assembled  at  Baltimore — will  not  fail  to  estimate  that 
stupendous  sham  at  its  true  value. 

Catching  gudgeons  in  an  English  stream  is  proverbially  easy ; 
but,  no  matter  how  skillfully  you  bait  your  hook,  only  one  gud- 
geon, at  a  time,  bites.  But  the  Democratic  party  threw  its  hook 
into  Republican  waters  in  1872,  baited  with  the  presidency,  and 
pulled  up  a  whole  string  of  gudgeons,  and,  what  was  more  won- 
derful, each  was  followed  clear  out  of  water  by  the  particular 
school  with  which  he  had  sported. 

The  office  of  criticism  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  one.    To- 
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litical  parties  cannot  escape  it,  and  public  men  should  not  shun 
it.  But  criticism  and  calunmy  are  two  very  different  agents. 
The  one  tends  to  reform,  the  other  to  destroy,  the  state.  The 
example  is  evil,  and  the  effort  is  only  pernicious  where  inno- 
cent men  are  pilloried  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  coun- 
try as  if  they  were  guilty. 

It  is  a  crime  so  to  assail  private  character. 

But  when  the  individuals  so  gibbeted  are  sent  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  type  of  millions  and  the  exemplars  of  an  era,  it 
is  no  longer  a  crime  against  individuals,  but  against  human  so- 
ciety. 

T.  O.  HowB. 


n. 
THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ETHICS. 


SmoE  the  dificoveiy  of  Oersted  that  galvanigm  and  electrid^ 
and  magnetism  are  only  forms  of  one  and  the  same  force,  and 
convertible  each  into  the  other,  we  have  continnally  suggested  to 
us  a  larger  generalization :  that  each  of  the  great  departments  of 
Nature — chemistry,  vegetation,  the  animal  life — exhibits  the  same 
laws  on  a  different  plane  ;  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  worlds 
are  analogous  to  the  material.  There  is  a  kind  of  latent  omnis- 
cience not  only  in  every  man  but  in  every  particle.  That  con- 
vertibility we  so  admire  in  plants  and  animal  structures,  whereby 
the  repairs  and  the  ulterior  uses  are  subserved,  when  one  part  is 
wounded  or  deficient,  by  another ;  this  self-help  and  self -creation 
proceed  from  the  same  original  power  which  works  remotely  in 
grandest  and  meanest  structures  by  the  same  design, — works  in  a 
lobster  or  a  mite-worm  as  a  wise  man  would  if  imprisoned  in  that 
poor  form.  'Tis  the  effort  of  God,  of  the  Supreme  Intellect,  in 
the  extremest  frontier  of  his  universe. 

As  this  unity  exists  in  the  organization  of  insect,  beast,  and 
bird,  still  ascending  to  man,  and  from  lower  type  of  man  to  the 
highest  yet  attained,  so  it  does  not  less  declare  itself  in  the  spirit 
or  intelligence  of  the  brute.  In  ignorant  ages  it  was  common  to 
vaunt  the  human  superiority  by  underrating  the  instinct  of  other 
animals ;  but  a  better  discernment  finds  that  the  difference  is 
only  of  less  and  more.  Experiment  shows  that  the  bird  and  the 
(log  reason  as  the  hunter  does,  that  all  the  animals  show  the  same 
^ood  sense  in  their  humble  walk  that  the  man  who  is  their  enemy 
or  friend  does  ;  and,  if  it  be  in  smaller  measure,  yet  it  is  not  di- 
minished, as  his  often  is,  by  freak  and  folly.  St. -Pierre  says  of 
the  animals  that  a  moral  sentiment  seems  to  have  determined  their 
physical  organization. 

I  see  the  unity  of  thought  and  of  morals  running  through  all 
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Imatcd  Natare ;  there  is  no  difference  of  quality,  but  only  of 
more  and  less.  The  animal  who  is  wholly  kept  down  in  Nature 
luiB  no  anxieties.  By  yielding,  as  he  must  do,  to  it,  he  is  enlarged 
reaches  hie  higliest  jK)int.  The  poor  grub  in  the  hole  of  a 
by  yielding  itself  to  Nature,  goes  blameless  through  its  low 
,  and  is  rewarded  at  last,  casts  its  filthy  hullj  expands  into  a 
autiful  form  witli  rainbow  wings,  and  makes  a  part  of  tlie  sum- 
day.  The  Greeks  called  it  Psyche,  a  manifest  emblem  of 
I  BOuL  The  man  down  in  Natiu^e  occupies  himself  in  guard- 
j,  in  feeding,  in  warming,  and  multiplying,  his  l>ody,  and,  m 
as  he  knows  no  more,  we  justify  him ;  but  presently  a  mys* 
dmnge  is  wrought,  a  new  perception  opens,  and  he  is  made  a 
[•n  of  the  world  of  souls :  lie  feels  what  is  called  duty ;  he  is 
that  he  owes  a  higher  allegiance  to  do  and  live  as  a  good 
dmber  of  tliis  universe.  In  the  measure  in  which  he  lias  this 
he  is  a  man,  rises  to  the  univei'sal  life.  The  high  intellect 
alutely  at  one  \Wth  moral  nature,  A  thought  is  inibogomed 
itiment,  and  the  attempt  to  detach  and  blazon  the  thought 
te  a  show  of  cut-flowers.  The  moral  is  the  measure  of  health, 
in  the  voice  of  Genius  I  hear  invariably  the  moral  tone,  even 
jn  it  is  disowned  in  words — healtli,  melody,  and  a  wider  hori- 
1,  belong  to  moral  sensibility.  The  finer  the  sense  of  justice, 
better  poet     The  believer  says  to  the  skeptic : 

**  One  avenue  wm  shaded  from  thino  eyes 
Through  which  I  wandered  to  etornal  truth/' 

jmility  h  the  avenue.    To  be  sure,  we  exaggerate  when  wo 

E>re»ent  these  two  elements  as  disunited:   every  man  shares 

both  ;  but  it  is  true  that  men  generally  are  marked  by  a 

tided  predominance  of  one  or  of  the  other  element. 

In  youth  and  in  nge  we  are  moralL^ts,  and  in  mature  life  the 

element  steadily  rises  in  the  regard  of  ull  reasonable  men* 

"1^  a  sort  of  proverbial  dying  speech  of  scholars,  at  least 

I  is  attributed  to  many,  tliat  whicli  Anthony  Wood  reports  of 

liel  Carpenter,  an  Oxford  Fellow.     *■  It  did  repent  him,'' 

^  tliat  lie  hmi  fonnerly  so  much  courted  the  maid  instead 

»"  (meaning  philosophy  and  mathenmtics)  *^to  the 

divinity.'-     This,  in  the  language  of  our  time,  would 

Usthioe. 
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And  when  I  Bay  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  moral  forces, 
these  are  not  separate.  All  forces  are  f omid  in  Nature  imited 
with  that  which  they  move:  heat  is  not  separate,  light  is  not 
massed  aloof,  nor  electricity,  nor  gravity,  bat  they  are  always 
in  combination.  And  so  moral  powers :  they  are  thirsts  for  ac- 
tion, and,  the  more  yon  accnmidate,  the  more  they  mould  and 
form. 

'Tis  in  the  stomach  of  plants  that  development  begin%  and 
ends  in  the  circles  of  the  universe.  'Tis  a  long  scale  from  the 
gorilla  to  the  gentleman — from  the  gorilla  to  Plato,  Newton, 
Shakespeare — ^to  the  sanctities  of  religion,  the  refinements  of  leg- 
islation,  the  summits  of  science,  art,  and  poetry.  The  beginnings 
are  slow  and  infirm,  but  'tis  an  always-accelerated  march.  The 
geologic  world  is  chronicled  by  the  growing  ripeness  of  the  strata 
from  lower  to  higher,  as  it  becomes  the  abode  of  more  highly- 
organized  plants  and  animals.  The  civil  history  of  men  might 
be  traced  by  the  successive  meliorations  as  marked  in  higher 
moral  generalizations — virtue  meaning  physical  courage,  then 
chastity  and  temperance,  then  justice  and  love — ^bargains  of  kings 
with  peoples  of  certain  rights  to  certain  classes — ^then  of  rights 
to  masses — ^then  at  last  came  the  day  when,  as  the  historians 
rightly  tell,  the  nerves  of  the  world  were  electrified  by  the  proc- 
lamation that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal. 

Every  truth  leads  in  another.  The  bud  extrudes  the  old  leaf, 
and  every  truth  brings  that  which  will  supplant  it.  In  the  court 
of  law  the  judge  sits  over  the  culprit,  but  in  the  court  of  life  in 
the  same  hour  the  judge  also  stands  as  culprit  before  a  true  tri- 
bunal. Every  judge  is  a  culprit,  every  law  an  abuse.  Montaigne 
kills  off  bigots,  as  cowage  kills  worms ;  but  there  is  a  higher 
muse  there  sitting  where  he  durst  not  soar,  of  eye  so  keen  that 
it  can  report  of  a  realm  in  which  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  the 
Frenchman  is  no  more  than  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 

It  is  the  same  fact  existing  as  sentiment  and  as  will  in  the 
mind,  which  works  in  Nature  as  irresistible  law,  exerting  influence 
over  nations,  intelligent  beings,  or  down  in  the  kingdoms  of 
brute  or  of  chemical  atoms.  Nature  is  a  tropical  swamp  in  sun- 
sliine,  on  whose  purlieus  we  hear  the  song  of  summer  birds,  and 
see  prismatic  dew-drops — but  her  interiors  are  terrific,  full  of 
hydras  and  crocodiles.    In  the  preadamite  she  bred  valor  only ; 
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t>y  elie  gets  on  to  man,  and  adds  tendemese^  and  thus 
virtue  piecemeal, 
TiVTien  we  trace  from  the  beginning,  tliat  ferocity  has  n^es ; 
only  so  are  the  conditions  of  the  then  world  met,  and  these 
DionBters  are  the  scavengers,  executioners,  diggers,  pioneere,  and 
fertilizers,  destroying  what  is  more  destructive  than  they^  and 
making  better  life  possible.  We  see  the  steady  aim  of  Benefit 
in  view  from  the  first.  Melioration  is  the  law.  The  cnielest 
foe  is  a  masked  benefactor.  The  wars,  which  make  hiBtory  so 
eary,  have  serv^ed  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  There  is 
Iways  an  instinctive  sense  of  right,  an  obscure  idea,  which  ani- 
mates eitlier  party,  and  which  in  long  periods  vindicates  itself  at 
last.  Thus  a  sublime  confidence  is  fed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart 
iiat,  in  gpite  of  appearances,  in  spite  of  malignity  and  blind  self- 
itereet,  living  for  the  moment,  an  eternal,  beneficent  necefisity 
i  always  bringing  things  right ;  and,  though  we  should  fold  our 
-which  we  cannot  do,  for  our  duty  requires  us  to  be  the 
very  hands  of  this  guiding  sentiment,  and  work  in  the  present 
moment — ^the  evils  we  suffer  will  at  last  end  themselves  tlirougli 
the  incessant  opposition  of  Nature  to  everything  hurtful. 

The  excellence  of  men  consists  in  the  completeness  with 
rhich  the  lower  system  is  taken  up  into  the  higher — a  process  of 
inch  time  and  delicacy,  but  in  which  no  point  of  the  lower 
abonld  be  left  untranslated  ;  so  that  the  warfare  of  beasts  should 
renewed  in  a  finer  field,  for  more  excellent  victories.  Savage 
gives  place  to  that  of  Turenne  and  WeUiiigton,  wliich  has 
limitations  and  a  code.  This  war  again  gives  place  to  the  finer 
quarrel  of  property,  where  the  victory  is  wealth  and  the  def^ 
poverty. 

The  inevitabilities  are  always  sapping  every  seeming  prosper- 
built  on  a  wrong.  No  matter  how  you  seem  to  fatten  on  a 
imc,  that  can  never  be  good  for  the  bee  which  is  bad  for  the 
swanru  See  how  these  things  lix)k  in  the  page  of  history, 
fatioiii^  come  and  go,  cities  rise  and  fall,  all  the  instincts  of  man, 
and  bad,  work,  and  every  wish,  appetite,  and  passion,  rushes 
into  act  and  embodies  itself  in  usages,  protects  itself  with  laws. 
Soma  of  them  are  useful  and  univensally  acceptable,  hinder  none, 
lidpaB,md  these  nw  honort'd  an*i  peqietuated.  Othem  are  nox- 
iiMUk    Commmiity  of  property  is  tried,  as  when  a  Tartar  horde  or 
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an  Indian  tribe  roam  over  a  vast  tract  for  pasturage  or  hontiiig ; 
but  it  is  found  at  last  that  some  establishment  of  property,  allow- 
ing each,  on  some  distinct  terms,  to  fence  and  cultivate  a  piece 
of  land,  is  best  for  all. 

Nature  is  not  $o  helpless  but  it  can  rid  itself  at  last  of  ereiy 
crime.  An  Eastern  poet,  in  describing  the  golden  age,  said  that 
God  had  made  justice  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Nature  that,  if  any 
injustice  lurked  anywhere  under  the  sky,  the  blue  vault  would 
shrivel  to  a  snake-skin  and  cast  it  out  by  spasms.  But  the  spasms 
of  Nature  are  years  and  centuries,  and  it  will  tax  the  faith  of 
man  to  wait  so  long. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Napoleon,  "  it  is  not  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  which  I  discover  in  religion,  but  the  mystery  of  social 
order,  which  associates  with  heaven  that  idea  of  equality  which 
prevents  the  rich  from  destroying  the  poor." 

Shall  I  say,  then,  it  were  truer  to  see  Necessity  calm,  beauti- 
ful, passionless,  without  a  smile,  covered  with  ensigns  of  woe, 
stretching  her  dark  warp  across  the  universe  ?  These  threads  are 
Nature's  pernicious  elements,  her  deluges,  miasma,  disease,  poison ; 
her  curdling  cold,  her  hideous  reptiles,  and  worse  men,  cannibals, 
and  the  depravities  of  civilization ;  the  secrets  of  the  prisons  of 
tyranny,  the  slave  and  his  master,  the  proud  man's  scorn,  the 
orplian's  tears,  the  vices  of  men,  lust,  cruelty,  and  pitiless  avarice. 
Tliese  make  the  gloomy  warp  of  ages.  Humanity  sits  at  the 
dread  loom  and  throws  the  shuttle  and  fills  it  with  joj'ful  rain- 
bows, until  the  sable  ground  is  flowered  all  over  with  a  woof  of 
human  industry  and  wisdom,  virtuous  examples,  symbols  of  useful 
and  generous  arts,  with  beauty  and  pure  love,  courage,  and  the 
victories  of  the  just  and  wise  over  malice  and  wrong. 

Man  is  always  tlu-owing  his  praise  or  blame  on  events,  and 
does  not  see  that  he  only  is  real,  and  the  world  his  mirror  and 
eclio.  He  imputes  the  stroke  to  fortune,  which  in  reality  him- 
self strikes.  Tlie  student  discovers  one  day  that  he  lives  in  en- 
chantment :  tlie  house,  the  works,  the  persons,  the  days,  the  wea- 
thers— all  that  he  calls  Nature,  all  that  he  calls  institutions,  when 
once  his  mind  is  active,  are  visions  merely — wonderful  allegories, 
significant  pictures  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  through  this 
enchanted  gallery  he  is  led  by  unseen  guides  to  read  and  learn 
the  laws  of  Heaven.     This  discovery  may  come  early — some- 
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aes  m  the  nursery,  to  a  rare  cLild ;  later  in  tlie  school,  but 

Br  when  the  mind  is  more  mature ;  and  to  multitudee  of 

I  "wanting  in  mental  actinty  it  never  comes — any  more  than 

etiy  or  art.     But  it  ought  to  come;  it  belongs  to  the  human 

itelleet^  and  is  an  insight  which  we  cannot  fepare. 

The  idea  of  right  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  lays  itself 
out  in  the  equilibrium  of  Nature,  in  the  equalities  and  periods  of 
system,  ia  the  level  of  seas,  in  the  action  and  reaction  of 
)roes.     Nothing  is  allowed  to  exceed  or  absorb  the  rest ;  if  it 
0,  it  is  disease,  and  is  quickly  destroyed.     It  was  an  early  discov- 
^of  the  mind — this  beneficent  rule.    Strength  enters  just  as 
as  the  moral  element  prevails.     The  strength  of  the  ani- 
aal  to  eat  and  to  be  luxurious  and  to  usurp  is  nuleness  and  imbe- 
ity»    The  kw  is ;  To  each  shall  be  rendered  his  own.   As  thou 
rest,  thou  shalt  reap.     Smite,  and  thou  shalt  smart.     Serve, 
bd  tliou  shalt  be  served.     If  you  love  and  serve  men,  you  cannot, 
any  hiding  or  stratagem,  escape  the  remuneration.     Secret 
ibntions  are  always  restoring  the  level,  when  disturbed,  of  the 
Wvine  ju?;ticc.     It  is  impossible  to  tilt  the  beam.     All  the  tyrants, 
ad  proprietors,  and  monopolists  of  the  world,  in  vain  set  their 
Moulders  to  heave  the  bar.     Settles  for  evermore  the  ponderous 
}UHtor  to  its  line,  and  man  and  mote  and  star  and  sun  must 
with  it,  or  be  pulverized  by  the  recoil. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  unspeakable  comfort.     lie  that  plants  his 
ot  here,  passes  at  once  out  of  the  kingdom  of  illusions.     Oth- 
LjDay  well  suffer  in  the  hideous  pictnre  of  crime  with  which 
^  is  filled  and  the  life  of  society  threatened,  but  the  habit  of 
ting  that  great  order  which  certainly  contains  and  will  di&- 
I  of  our  little  system,  will  take  all  fe^  from  the  heart.     It 
itftclf  create  atid  distribute  all  that  is  created  and  distributed, 
ad,  '  to  its  power,  wo  cease  to  care  for  what  it  will  eer- 

)     ,  .  X  v\'ell.    To  good  men,  as  we  c;ill  gCMid  men,  tliis  doo- 
I  of  Trust  is  an  unsounded  secret     They  use  the  word,  they 
|¥e  tooepted  the  notion  of  a  mechanical  supervision  of  human 
fm^  \jff  which   that  certain  wonderful  being  whom  they  call 
doea  take  up  their  affairs  where  their  intelligence  leaves 
and  coordinates  the  issues  of  them  in 
h  of  private  faculty,    lliey  do  not  seo 
il  llt^  that  /^  \$  there,  next  and  within ;  the  thought  of  the 
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thought ;  the  affair  of  a&irs ;  that  he  is  existence,  and  take  him 
from  them  and  they  would  not  be.  They  do  not  see  that  paitic- 
nlars  are  sacred  to  him,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  ontline ;  that 
these  passages  of  daily  life  are  his  work ;  that  in  the  moment 
when  they  desist  from  interference,  these  particolars  take  sweet- 
ness and  grandeur,  and  become  the  language  of  mighty  princi- 
ples. 

A  man  should  be  a  guest  in  his  own  house,  and  a  guest  in  his 
own  thought.  He  is  there  to  speak  for  truth  ;  but  who  is  he  t 
Some  clod  the  truth  has  snatched  from  the  ground,  and  with  fire 
has  f  asliioned  to  a  momentary  man.  Without  the  truth,  he  is  a 
clod  again.  Let  him  find  his  superiority  in  not  wishing  supe- 
riority; find  the  riches  of  love  which  possesses  that  which  it 
adores ;  the  riches  of  poverty ;  the  height  of  lowliness,  the  im- 
mensity of  to-day ;  and,  in  die  passing  hour,  the  age  of  ages. 
Wondrous  state  of  man !  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  lost  all 
private  interests  and  regards,  and  exists  only  in  obedience  and 
love  of  the  Author. 

The  fiery  soul  said :  "  Let  me  be  a  blot  on  this  fair  world,  the 
obscurest,  the  loneliest  sufferer,  with  one  proviso — ^that  I  know  it 
is  His  agency.  I  will  love  him,  though  he  shed  frost  and  dark- 
ness on  every  way  of  mine."  The  emphasis  of  that  blessed  doc- 
trine lay  in  lowliness.  The  new  saint  gloried  in  infirmities. 
Who  or  what  was  he  ?  His  rise  and  his  recovery  were  vicarious. 
He  has  fallen  in  another ;  he  rises  in  another. 

We  perish,  and  perish  gladly,  if  the  law  remains.  I  hope 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  go  to  ruin  gladly,  if  he  see 
that  thereby  no  shade  falls  on  that  he  loves  and  adores.  We 
need  not  always  be  stipulating  for  our  clean  shirt  and  roast- 
joint  per  diem.  We  do  not  believe  the  less  in  astronomy  and 
vegetation,  because  we  are  writhing  and  roaring  in  our  beds  with 
rheumatism.  Cripples  and  invalids,  we  doubt  not  there  are 
bounding  fawns  in  the  forest,  and  lilies  with  graceful,  springing 
stem ;  so  neither  do  we  doubt  or  fail  to  love  the  eternal  law,  of 
which  we  are  such  shabby  practisers.  Truth  gathers  itself  spot- 
less and  unhurt  after  all  our  surrenders,  and  concealments,  and 
partisanship — never  hurt  by  the  treachery  or  ruin  of  its  best 
defenders,  whether  Luther,  or  William  Penn,  or  St.  Paul.  We 
answer,  when  they  tell  us  of  the  bad  behavior  of  Luther  or  Paul : 
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f  Veil,  wTiat  if  he  did  ?  Who  was  more  pained  than  Lather  or 
Wo  attach  ourselves  violently  to  our  teachers  and  histor- 
'  personalities,  and  tliink  the  foundation  ehaken  if  any  fault 
iM  shown  in  their  record.  But  how  is  the  truth  hurt  by  their  fall- 
ing from  it  ?  The  law  of  gravity  is  not  hurt  by  every  accident, 
tfaongh  our  leg  be  broken.  No  more  is  the  law  of  justice  by  our 
^departure  from  it. 

We  are  to  know  that  we  ai'e  never  without  a  pilot.  Wlicn 
we  know  not  how  to  steer,  and  dare  not  hoist  a  sail,  we  can 
drift.  The  current  knows  the  way,  though  we  do  not.  Wlien 
the  stare  and  sun  appear ;  when  we  have  conversed  with  naviga- 
tors who  know  tlie  coast,  %ve  may  begin  to  put  out  an  oar  and 
trim  a  sail.  The  ship  of  heaven  guides  itself,  and  will  not  accept 
a  wooden  rudder. 

Have  you  said  to  yourself  ever :  *'  I  abdicate  aU  choice,  I  see 
it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere,  I  see  that  I  have  been  one  of  the 
crowd ;  that  I  have  been  a  pitiful  person,  because  I  have  wished 
to  be  my  own  master,  and  to  dress  and  order  my  whole  way  and 
system  of  living.  I  thought  I  managed  it  veiy  well.  I  see  that 
my  neighbors  think  so*  I  have  heard  prayers.  I  have  prayed 
oven,  but  I  have  never  until  now  dreamed  that  this  undertaking 
the  entire  management  of  my  own  affairs  was  not  conunendable. 
I  Imve  never  seen,  until  now,  that  it  dwarfed  me.  I  have  not 
discovered,  until  this  blessed  ray  flashed  just  now  through  my 
wul,  tliat  there  dwelt  any  power  in  Nature  that  would  relieve 
xne  of  my  load.    But  now  I  see." 

Wh*t  is  this  intoxicating  sentiment  that  allies  this  scrap  of 

to  the  whole  of  Nature  and  tlie  whole  of  Fate — that  makee 

^11  a  dweller  in  ages^  mocker  at  time,  able  to  spurn  all  out- 

I  advantages,  peer  and  master  of  the  elements  ?    I  am  taught 

it  that  what  touches  any  thread  in  the  vast  web  of  being 

^       ne.     T  am  representative  of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of 

i\  or  what  I  caU  the  right,  make^  me  invulnerable. 

Hon*  CAme  this  creation  so  magically  woven  that  nothing  can 

chief  but  myself — that  an  invisible  fence  eurroundi* 

\  which  screens  me  from  all  harm  that  I  will  to  resist  I 

I  win  stand  upright,  the  creation  cannot  l>end  me.     But  if  I 

mpelf,  if  I  commit  a  crime^  the  li^-'  **•■'  _-  loitcre  by  the 

1  of  retribution,  and  every  act  i»  not  r  but  instanta- 
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neonsly  rewarded  according  to  its  quality.  Virtue  is  the  adopt- 
ing of  this  dictate  of  the  universal  mind  by  the  individual  will. 
Character  is  the  habit  of  this  obedience,  and  religion  is  the  ac- 
companying emotion,  the  emotion  of  reverence  which  the  presence 
of  the  universal  mind  ever  excites  in  the  individual. 

We  go  to  famous  books  for  our  examples  of  character,  just  as 
we  send  to  England  for  shrubs,  which  grow  as  well  in  our  own 
door-yards  and  cow-pastures.  Life  is  always  rich,  and  spontane- 
ous graces  and  forces  elevate  it  in  every  domestic  circle,  which 
are  overlooked  while  we  are  reading  something  less  excellent  in 
old  authors.  From  the  obscurity  and  casualty  of  those  which  I 
know,  I  infer  the  obscurity  and  casualty  of  the  like  bahn  and 
consolation  and  immortality  in  a  thousand  homes  which  I  do  not 
know,  all  round  the  world.  And  I  see  not  why  to  these  simple 
instincts — simple  yet  grand — all  the  heights  and  transcendencies 
of  virtue  and  of  enthusiasm  are  not  open.  There  is  power 
enough  in  them  to  move  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  any  sterility  or 
defect  in  ethics,  but  our  negligence  of  these  fine  monitors,  of 
these  world-embracing  sentiments,  that  makes  religion  cold  and 
life  low. 

While  tlie  immense  energy  of  the  sentiment  of  duty  and  the 
awe  of  the  supernatural  exert  incomparable  influence  on  tlw 
mind, — ^yet  it  is  often  perverted,  and  tlie  tradition  received  with 
awe,  but  witliout  correspondent  action  of  the  receiver.  Then 
you  find  so  many  men  infatuated  on  that  topic  I  Wise  on  all 
other,  they  lose  their  head  the  moment  they  talk  of  religion.  It 
is  tlie  sturdiest  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  that  religion  ii?  some- 
thing by  itself ;  a  department  distinct  from  all  other  experiences, 
and  to  which  the  tests  and  judgment  men  are  ready  enough  to  show 
on  other  things,  do  not  apply.  You  may  sometimes  talk  with 
the  gravest  and  best  citizen,  and,  the  moment  the  topic  of  religion 
is  broached,  he  nins  into  a  childish  superstition.  His  face  looks 
infatuated,  and  his  conversation  is.  When  I  talked  with  an  ar- 
dent missionary,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  creed  found  no 
support  in  my  experience,  he  replied,  "  It  is  not  so  in  your  ex- 
perience, l)ut  is  so  in  the  other  world."  I  answer:  Other  world  ! 
there  is  no  other  world."  God  is  one  and  onmipresent;  here  or 
nowhere  is  the  whole  fact.  The  one  miracle  which  God  works 
evennore  is  in  Nature,  and  imparting  himself  to  the  mind.    ^Vlieu 
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we  aiik  simply,  "  What  is  true  in  tbought  ?  wliat  is  just  in  action  ?  ^ 
it  IB  the  yielding  of  the  private  heart  to  the  Divine  mind,  and  all 
pereonal  preferences,  and  all  requiring  of  wonders,  are  profane. 

The  word  miracle,  as  it  is  used,  only  indicates  the  ignorance 
of  the  devotee,  stiiring  with  wonder  to  see  water  turned  into 
wine,  and  heedless  of  the  8tiij>endous  fact  of  his  own  personality. 
Here  he  etands,  a  lonely  thought  harmonionsly  organizeil  into 
eorregpondence  with  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter.  What 
narrative  of  wonders  coming  down  from  a  thousand  years  ought 
to  charm  his  attention  like  this  ?  Certainly  it  is  human  to  value 
a  general  consent,  a  fraternity  of  believers,  a  crowded  church ; 
but  as  the  sentiment  purifies  and  rises,  it  leaves  crowds.  It  makes 
« ^  ^  of  two,  churches  of  one,  A  fatal  disservice  does  this 
b  org  or  other  who  offers  to  do  mj  thinking  for  me.     It 

aeema  as  if,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  so  plainly  to  each  soul, 
it  ^ere  an  impiety  to  be  listening  to  one  or  another  saint.  Jesus 
was  better  than  others,  because  he  refused  to  lii?ten  to  others  and 
iMtened  at  home. 

You  are  really  interested  in  your  tlionght.  You  have  medi- 
tated in  silent  wonder  on  your  existence  in  this  world*  Ton  have 
perceived  in  the  first  fact  of  your  conscious  life  here  a  miracle  so 
astounding — a  miracle  comprehending  all  the  universe  of  mir- 
acles to  wiiieh  your  intelligent  life  gives  you  access — as  to  exhaust 
wonder,  and  leave  yon  no  need  of  hunting  here  or  there  for  any 
particular  exhibitions  of  p>wer.  Then  up  comes  a  man  with  a 
text  of  1  Jolm  V,  7,  or  a  knotty  sentence  imm  St.  Paul,  whicli  he 
considers  as  the  axe  at  tlie  root  of  your  tree.  You  cannot  Imng 
y  *  *  ^  *r  it.    Yon  gay :  **  Cut  aw.iy  ;  my  tree  is  Ygdraail 

—  '     He  interrupts  for  the  moment  your  peaceful 

trust  in  tlie  Divine  Providence,  liCt  hini  know  by  your  security 
tliat  your  conviction  is  clear  and  sufficient,  and  if  he  w  ere  Paul 
hiniAelf,  you  n\m  are  here,  and  with  your  Creator,  We  aU  give 
way  to  superstitions.  The  house  in  which  we  were  bom  is  not 
f|i  *  *  1  8tone;  is  still  haunted  by  parents  and  pro- 

^  into  which  we  were  initiatt*d  in  childhood 

ftDcl  youth  no  longer  hold  their  old  place  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
fiol  men^^        '  'uig  to  us,  and  we  hate  to  ]i         '    m 

tiwted  M  ,  o  is  so  nmch  that  we  du  i  a', 

tliftt  wo  give  to  these  suggestions  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

TOL,  cxxvi.— 3f0.  262,  87 
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It  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  mind  that  he  who  looks  at  one 
object  should  look  away  from  all  other  objects.  He  may  throw 
himself  upon  some  sharp  statement  of  one  fact,  some  verbal  creed, 
with  such  concentration  as  to  hide  the  universe  from  him :  but 
the  stars  roll  above ;  the  sun  warms  him.  With  patience  and 
fidelity  to  truth  he  may  work  his  way  through,  if  only  by  coming 
against  somebody  who  believes  more  fables  than  he  does ;  and,  in 
trying  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  his  neighbor,  he  opens  his  own 
eyes. 

In  the  Christianity  of  this  coxmtry  there  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  inspiration,  prophecy,  miracles,  the  future 
state  of  the  soul ;  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  rapid  revolution 
in  opinions,  in  the  last  half -century.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
read  the  old  history  of  the  first  century  as  it  was  r^d  in  the 
ninth ;  to  do  so,  you  must  abolish  in  your  mind  the  lessons  of  all 
the  centuries  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth. 

Shall  I  make  the  mistake  of  baptizing  the  daylight,  and  time, 
and  space,  by  the  name  of  John  or  Joshua,  in  whose  tent  I 
chance  to  behold  daylight,  and  space,  and  time?  Wliat  an- 
thropomorphists  we  are  in  this,  that  we  cannot  let  moral  dis- 
tinctions be,  but  must  mould  them  into  human  shape !  "  Mere 
morality"  means — ^not  put  into  a  personal  master  of  morak 
Our  religion  is  geographical,  belongs  to  our  time  and  place ;  re- 
spects and  mytliologizes  some  one  time,  and  place,  and  persim, 
and  people.  So  it  is  occasional.  It  visits  us  only  on  some  ex- 
ceptional and  ceremonial  occasion,  on  a  wedding  or  a  baptism,  on 
a  sick-bed,  or  at  a  funeral,  or  perliaps  on  a  sublime  national  vic- 
tory or  a  peace.  But  tliat  be  sure  is  not  the  religion  of  the  uni- 
versal unsleeping  providence  which  lurks  in  trifles,  in  still,  small 
voices,  in  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  our  closest  thoughts,  as 
efliciently  as  in  our  proclamations  and  successes. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  men  or  the  churches  that 
have  fixed  the  hearts  of  men  and  organized  their  devout  im- 
pulses or  oracles  into  good  institutions.  The  Church  of  Rome 
had  its  saints,  and  inspired  the  conscience  of  Europe — St.  Augus- 
tine, and  Thomas  A  Kempis,  and  Fenelon  ;  the  piety  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  Cranmer,  and  Herbert,  and  Taylor ;  the  Refonnod 
C'hurch,  Scougal ;  tlic  mystics,  Behmen  and  Swedenborg ;  the 
Quakers,  Fox  and  James  Naylor.     I  confess  our  later  generation 
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firt,  frivolous,  compared  with  tlie  religions  of  the  liLst 
ic  age.  There  was  in  the  last  century  a  serious  ha- 
^bitoal  reference  to  the  spiritual  world,  running  through  diaries, 
|Htet«,  and  conversation — jes,  and  into  wills  and  legal  inBtm- 
^Htits  also,  compared  with  which  our  liberation  looks  a  Utile  fop- 
^pt  and  dapper* 

^^  The  religion  of  seventy  years  ago  was  an  iron  belt  to  the 
ymnd^  giving  it  concentration  and  force.  A  rude  people  were 
^K>t  r^})eotable  by  the  determination  of  thought  on  tlie  etenial 
"  TTorld.  Now  men  fall  abroad — want  polarity — suffer  in  chamctcr 
and  intellect  A  sleep  creeps  over  the  great  functions  of  mar* 
Enthuiiiasm  goes  out*  In  it8  stead  a  low  prudence  seeks  to  hold 
hiety  staunch ;  l>ut  its  arms  are  too  short ;  c^^rdage  and  raa- 
lery  never  supply  the  place  of  life. 

Luther  would  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  write  theses  against 
pope  if  he  suspected  tlmt  he  was  bringing  on  with  all  his 
l^ht  the  pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism,  I  will  not 
go  into  the  nietaphysica  of  that  reaction  by  which  in  history 
eriod  of  belief  is  followed  by  an  age  of  criticism,  in  which 
takes  the  place  of  faith  in  the  leading  spirits,  and  an  exces- 
HBspeet  for  forms  out  of  which  the  heart  has  departed  be- 
es most  obvious  in  the  least  religious  minds.  I  will  not  now 
plore  the  causes  of  the  result,  but  the  fact  must  be  conceded  as 
of  frequent  recurrence,  and  never  more  evident  than  in  our 
Ainerican  church.  To  a  self-dennng,  ardent  church,  delighting 
^rites  and  ordinances,  has  succeeded  a  cold,  intellectual  race, 
analyze  tlie  prayer  and  psalm  of  their  forefather^  and  the 
intellectual  reject  every  yoke  of  authority  and  custom  with 
Btulance  unprecedented.  It  ii4  a  eort  of  mark  of  probity  and 
erity  to  declare  how  little  you  believe,  wliile  the  mass  of  the 
/  indolently  follow  the  old  forms  with  eldldiiih  scrupn* 
,  .... :  we  have  punctuality  for  faith,  and  good  tajste  for  char- 
ir. 

But  I  hope  tlie  defect  of  faith  with  us  t^  only  apparent.     We 

find  that  freedom  has  its  own  guanli^,  and,  as  soon  a^  in  tlie 

it  rana  to  license,  sets  all  reasonable  men  oa  exploring 

I  guardi^     r  <lo  not  think  the  summit  of  this  age  truly  reached 

bxprosaed  unless  it  attain  the  height  which  religion  and  philos- 

fwcbed  in  any  fonner  age.    If  I  mias  th^  inspiration  of  the 
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saints  of  Calvinifim,  or  of  Platonism,  or  Buddhifim,  onr  times  are 
not  up  to  theirs,  or,  more  truly,  have  not  yet  their  own  Intimate 
force. 

Worship  is  the  regard  for  what  is  above  us.  Men  are  respect- 
able only  as  they  respect.  We  delight  in  children  because  of 
that  religious  eye  which  belongs  to  them  ;  because  of  their  rever- 
ence for  their  seniors,  and  for  their  objects  of  belief.  The  poor 
Irish  laborer  one  sees  with  respect,  because  he  believes  in  some- 
thing, in  his  church,  and  in  his  employers.  Superstitious  persons 
we  see  with  respect,  because  their  whole  existence  is  not  bounded 
by  their  hats  and  their  shoes ;  but  they  walk  attended  by  pictures 
of  the  imagination,  to  which  they  pay  homage.  You  cannot  im- 
poverish man  by  taking  away  these  objects  above  him  without 
ruin.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  men  who  think  their  goodness  made 
of  themselves ;  it  is  very  grateful  to  see  those  who  hold  an  opin- 
ion the  reverse  of  this.    The  old  poet  Daniel  said : 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  I  " 

All  ages  of  belief  have  been  great ;  all  of  imbelief  have  been 
mean.  The  Orientals  believe  in  Fate.  That  which  shall  befall 
them  is  written  on  the  iron  leaf ;  they  will  not  tuni  on  their  hcfl 
to  avoid  famine,  plague,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  That  i- 
great,  and  gives  a  great  air  to  the  people.  We  in  America  an* 
charged  with  a  great  deficiency  in  worship  ;  that  reverence  iVy^ 
not  belong  to  our  character ;  that  our  institutions,  our  politics 
and  our  trade,  have  fostered  a  self-reliance  which  is  small,  lilipu- 
tian,  full  of  fuss  and  bustle ;  we  look  at  and  ^vill  bear  notliin«r 
above  us  in  the  state,  and  do  exceedingly  applaud  and  admire 
ourselves,  and  believe  in  our  senses  and  understandings,  wliile  our 
imagination  and  our  moral  sentiment  are  desolated.  -In  rolipon. 
too,  we  want  objects  above ;  we  are  fast  losing  or  have  already 
lust  our  old  I'evercnce ;  new  views  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  *>f 
the  saints,  have  supplanted  the  old  opinions,  and  it  is  vain  to  bring 
tliem  again.  Revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  in  all  clmrche? 
a  certain  decay  of  ancient  piety  is  lamented,  and  all  threatens  t«» 
lapse  into  apathy  and  indifferuntism.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
whether  we  cannot  have  a  real  faith  and  real  objects  in  lieu  of 
these  false  ones.     The  human  mind,  wlien  it  is  trusted,  is  never 
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fake  to  itself.  If  there  be  gincerity  and  good  meflJiing — if  tlicre 
be  really  in  us  the  wish  to  seek  for  our  superiors,  for  that  which 
lawfully  above  us,  we  shall  not  long  look  in  vain. 
Meantime  there  is  great  centrality,  a  centripetence  equal  to 
tlie  eentrlfugence.  Tlie  raystie  or  theist  is  never  scared  by  any 
Btartling  materialism.  He  knows  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  of 
repulsion  are  deaf  to  French  talkers,  be  they  never  so  witty.  If 
theology  shows  tliat  opinions  are  fast  changing,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  convictions  of  men  with  regard  to  conduct  These  remain. 
The  most  daring  heroism,  the  most  accomplii^hed  culture,  or  rapt 
'"  line?®,  never  exhausted  the  daim  of  these  lowly  duties— never 
netrated  to  their  origin,  or  was  able  to  look  behind  their  source, 
e  Cimnot  dii»enchiint,  wc  cannot  impoverish  ourselves,  by  obe- 
ICO  ;  but  by  humility  we  rise,  by  obedience  we  command^  by 
fverty  we  are  rich,  liy  dying  we  live. 

We  are  tlirowTi  back  on  ixjctitudo  forever  and  ever,  only  recti- 

ide — to  mend  one  ;  that  is  all  we  cun  do.     But  that  the  zealot 

•'♦iiatizes  as  a  sterile  ehiraney-comer  philosophy.     Now,  the  first 

ion  I  make  is  that  natural  religion  Bupplies  still  all  the  facts 

wliich  are  disguiged  under  the  dogma  of  popular  creeda     The 

progress  of  religion  is  steadily  to  its  identity  with  morals. 

How  ifi  the  new  generation  to  be  edified  ?     How  should  it 
not?     The  life  of  those  once  omnipotent  traditions  was  really 
t  in  the  legend,  but  in  the  moral  sentiment  and  the  metaphysi- 
fact  which  the  legends  enclosed — and  these  survive.     A  new 
iten,  or  Zeno,  or  Swedenborg,  or  Pascal,  or  a  new  crop  of 
like  thoge  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  may  be  bom  in  this 
id,  with  happy  heart  and  a  bias  for  theism,  bring  asceti- 
,  dot)',  and  magnanimity,  into  vogue  again. 
It  IS  true  that  Stoicism,  always  attractive  to  the  intellectual 
cultivated,  ha^  now  no  temples,  no  academy,  no  commanding 
no  Lsf  Antoninus.     It  accuses  us  that  it  lias  none:  that  pure 
ica  is  not  now  formulated  and  concreted  into  a  adtus^  a  frater- 
lly  witli  iis«emblingi?  and  lioly-days,  with  song  and  book,  with 
ick  and  stone.     Wl\y  have  not  those  who  bi^Hove  in  it  and  love 
;ill  for  this,  and  dcdic-ated  themiielves  to  write  out  its  sden- 
ripturcs  to  become  its  Vidgate  for  milliona  i    I  answer  for 
il  u^pirations  we  *'atch  of  this  law  ani  not  continnoiifi 

u^. :^Jj  but  joyful  isi>arklcs,  and  are  recorihil   fm-  thi^W 
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beauty,  for  the  delight  they  give,  not  for  their  obligation ;  and 
that  is  their  priceless  good  to  men,  that  they  charm  and  uplift, 
not  that  they  are  imposed. 

It  has  not  yet  its  first  hymn.  But,  that  every  line  and  word 
may  be  coals  of  true  fire,  ages  must  roll,  ere  these  casoal  wide- 
falling  cinders  can  be  gathered  into  broad  and  steady  altar-flame. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  what  forms  the  religious  feeling  will 
take.  It  prepares  to  rise  out  of  all  forms  to  an  absolute  justice 
and  healthy  perception.  Here  is  now  a  new  feeling  of  humanity 
infused  into  public  action.  Here  is  contribution  of  money  on  a 
more  extended  and  systematic  scale  than  ever  before  to  repair 
public  disasters  at  a  distance,  and  of  political  support  to  oppressed 
parties.  Then  there  are  the  new  conventions  of  social  science,  be- 
fore which  the  questions  of  the  rights  of  women,  the  laws  of 
trade,  the  treatment  of  crime,  regulation  of  labor.  If  these  are 
tokens  of  the  steady  currents  of  thought  and  will  in  these  direc- 
tions, one  might  well  anticipate  a  new  nation. 

I  know  how  delicate  this  principle  is — ^how  difficult  of  adap- 
tation to  practical  and  social  arrangements.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
faned ;  it  cannot  be  forced ;  to  draw  it  out  of  its  natural  current 
is  to  lose  at  once  all  its  power.  Such  experiments  as  we  recall 
are  those  in  which  some  sect  or  dogma  made  the  tie,  and  tliat 
was  an  artificial  element,  which  chilled  and  checked  the  union. 
But  is  it  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  men  should  be  drawn  to 
each  other  by  the  simple  respect  which  each  man  feels  for  an- 
other in  whom  he  discovers  absolute  honesty ;  the  resi)ect  lie 
feels  for  one  who  thinks  life  is  quite  too  coarse  and  frivolous, 
and  that  he  should  like  to  lift  it  a  little,  should  like  to  be  the 
friend  of  some  man's  virtue ;  for  another  who,  underneath  hi» 
compliances  with  artificial  society,  would  dearly  like  to  serve 
somebody, — to  test  his  own  reality  by  making  himself  useful  and 
indisjKjnsable  ? 

Man  docs  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  faith,  by  admira- 
tion, by  sympathy.  'Tis  very  shallow  to  say  that  cotton,  or  iron, 
or  silver  and  gold,  are  kings  of  the  world ;  there  are  rulere  thai 
will  at  any  moment  make  these  forgotten.  Fear  will.  Love 
will.  Cliaracter  will.  Men  live  "by  their  credence.  Govern- 
ments stand  by  it — by  the  faith  thnt  the  people  share — whether 
it  comes  from  the  religion  in  wliich  they  were  bred,  or  from  an 
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original  conflcieiice  in  themselves,  whicli  the  popular  religion 
eehues.  If  government  could  only  stand  by  force,  if  the  instinct 
of  the  people  wa^*  to  resist  the  government,  it  \&  pUin  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  two  to  one,  in  order  to  be  secure,  and  then  it 
would  not  be  safe  from  desperate  individuals.  But  no ;  the  old 
Cjcamnanchnent,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  holds  down  New  York, 
and  London,  and  Paris,  and  not  a  police,  or  horse-guards. 

Tlie  credence  of  men  it  is  that  moulds  them,  and  creates  at 
will  one  or  another  surface.  The  mind  as  it  opens  ti-ansfers  very 
fa&t  ita  choice  from  the  circuuistance  to  the  cause ;  from  courtesy 
to  love,  from  inventions  to  science,  from  London  or  Washington 
law,  c>r  pulilic  opinion,  to  the  8elf-i*evealing  idea ;  from  all  that 
talent  executes  to  the  sentiment  that  fills  the  heart  and  dictates 
the  ftiture  of  nations. 

The  commanding  fact  which  I  never  do  not  see,  is  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  moral  sentiment.  We  buttress  it  up,  in  shallow 
hours  or  ngcs,  vnXh  legends,  traditions,  and  forms,  each  good  for 
the  (iiio  moment  in  which  it  wajs  a  happy  type  or  symbol  of  the 
Power,  but  the  Power  sends  in  the  next  moment  a  new  lesson, 

Pvhich  we  lose  while  our  eyes  are  reverted  and  striving  to  perpetu- 
Be  the  old. 
America  shall  introduce  a  pure  religion.     Ethics  are  thought 
|K:*t  to  satisfy  iififection.      But  all  the  religion  we  have   is  the 
itliici«  of  one   or  anotlier  holy  person;  m  soon   as  character 
appears,  be  sure  love  will,  and  veneration,  and  anecdotes,  and 
'  '  '^  about  him,  and  deliglit  of  good  men  and  women  in  him. 
i  what  deep  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  known  to  us  in  ethi- 
1  truth,  what  di\dnation  or  insight  belongs  to  it !    For  innocence 
a  wonderful  electuary  for  purging  tlie  eyes  to  search  the  nature 
those  souls  that  pa«s  before  it*    WHiat  armor  it  is  to  protect  the 
from  outward  or  inward  luirm^  and  with  what  power  it  con-  * 
il  accidents  into  benefits  ;  the  power  of  ita  countenance ; 
r  of  its  pre8enc42l     To  it  alone  comes  true  friendship;  to 
oome  grandeur  of  situation  and  pctetic  perception,  enriching 
St  deals  with. 

Once  men  thought  Spirit  divine,  and  Matter  diabolic :  one 

[fiuzd,  tlie  other  Ahriman.     Now  science  and  philosophy  rec- 

paraDcV  -    ^^         :  -     imation,  the  unity  of  the  two: 

refleoti^  an^wcr»  to  face  in  a  glaas :  imy^ 
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how  the  laws  of  both  are  one,  or  how  one  is  the  realization.  We 
are  learning  not  to  fear  tmth. 

The  man  of  this  age  must  be  matricnlated  in  the  univerBity 
of  sciences  and  tendencies  flowing  from  all  past  periods.  He 
mnst  not  be  one  who  can  be  surprised  and  shipwrecked  by  eveiy 
bold  or  subtile  word  which  malignant  and  acute  men  may  utter 
in  his  hearing,  but  should  be  taught  all  skepticisms  and  unbeliefs, 
and  made  the  destroyer  of  all  card-houses  and  paper  walls,  and 
the  sifter  of  all  opinions,  by  being  put  face  to  face  from  his  in- 
fancy with  Beality. 

A  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  look  at  all  his  circum- 
stances as  very  mutable,  to  cany  lus  possessions,  his  relations  to 
persons,  and  even  his  opinions,  in  his  hand,  and  in  all  these  to 
pierce  to  the  principle  and  moral  law,  and  evexywhere  to  find 
that, — ^has  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  all  skepticism ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  whatever  is  most  affecting  and  sublime  in  our  inter 
course,  in  our  happiness,  and  in  our  losses,  tended  steadily  to  up- 
lift us  to  a  life  so  extraordinary,  and,  one  might  say,  superhumaiL 

S.  W.  Emebson. 
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COMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 


It  16  gienenJly  admitted  that,  in  order  to  revive  onr  comnierce 
id  indnstry,  it  is  absolutely  aecessary  to  have  a  more  extended 
ireign  trade. 

It  is  further  admitted  that,  while  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States  share  a  more  than  fair  competition  with  the  raw 
cotton  of  India,  Eg}T>tj  and  Brazil,  and  with  the  eereids  of  Rtisgia 
ajid  Germany,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  yet  the  export  of  our 
sorplas  manufactures  can  hardly  compare  in  value  to  the  two 
towns  of  Sheffield  and  Bradford.  In  fact,  our  whole  export  of 
manufactured  goods  in  1877  was  about  $70,000,000,  wliile  our 
pn>duction  of  manufactures  exceeded,  no  doubt,  $*i,000,000,000 
in  value. 

It  IS  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industry  of 

Ke  country  to  understand  our  eonmiercial  relations  with  the 
veral  great  countriefi  in  the  world.  I  intend  in  thifi  article  to 
explain  our  eonmiercial  relations  with  France.  Our  total  trade 
with  that  country,  exports  and  imports,  is  the  second  in  impor- 
tance on  the  list. 

The  totid  imports  from  France  in  1877  amounted  to  850,355,- 
''-"  nnd  our  total  exports  to  France  in  1877  amounted  to  $46,* 
I  :M:  the  grand  total  being  $9^),5S9,333.     The  imports  and 

npcrports  of  bullion  c^imprised  in  the  above  figures  were ;  Imports 
'  of  bullion  from  France,  $2,790,248 ;  exports  of  bullion  to  France, 
$2,13rt»45<'> — showing  an  increai^e  of  imports  in  bullion  over  ex- 
ports of  $6(]3,7t^8:  yet  the  actual  balance  of  trade  was  against  us 
to  the  amount  of  $4,121,747.     This  circumstance  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  a  very  serious  feature,  as  it  has  been  proved  over  and 
ifver  Again  that  a  country  cjm  be,  and,  as  an  example,  during  the 
-  rears  tlie  United  States  has  been,  in  oommnrcial  and  in- 
ii^tre^,  witli  tlio  bokaoo  of  trade  in  the  aggregate  in  her 
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favor.  But  when  we  analyze  the  nature  of  our  trade  with  France 
we  find  the  result  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  our  $46,233,793  ex- 
ports to  France,  twelve  items  represent  no  less  than  $44,336,013. 
as  follows : 

Cotton,  raw •25,450,9S9 

Provisions 4,6«2,S44 

Petroleum 8,865.104 

Leaf-tobacoo M^M^l 

BuUion 2,185,460 

Breadfltufffl 2,086,807 

Ck>pper  in  ingots 1,880,000 

TaUow 1,284,260 

Lumber,  staves,  etc. 856,960 

Hides  and  skins. 885,900 

Whale-oil  and  whalebone. 251,054 

Hops 145,274 

Total $44,886,018 


Leaving  barely  $2,000,000  of  exports  for  all  manufactured  goods. 
As  it  will  be  observed  that  the  above  items  represent  the  crudest 
agricultural  products,  breadstuffs,  petroleum,  ingot-copper,  tallow, 
etc.,  the  question  now  arises,  "  Wliy  do  we  not  export  more  of 
our  manufactures  to  France  ? " 

As  a  comparison  of  our  exports  of  the  same  manufactured 
goods  to  England,  Germany,  and  France,  respectively,  the  follow- 
ing table,  of  but  a  few  items,  will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  in 
how  far  we  are  cut  off  from  the  French  market  with  our  manu- 
factures : 

Exports  in  1877. 


ARTICLES. 

Cotton  fabrics 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Leather  of  all  kinds,  including  morocco, 

WooJen-ware  and  furniture 

Sewing-machines 


To  Enirland. 

To  GermaDy. 

1267,944 
837,166 

1,627,076 
247,891 
687,684 

To  Fruc*. 

$1,740,865 

1,108,901 

4,785,266 

476,820 

479,710 

None. 

^in.-v** 

11«,515 
47,5Stf 
38,281 

It  would  bo  useless  to  follow  up  the  list  of  smaller  items,  but 
the  above  gives  a  fair  idea  that  we  are  precluded  from  selling  our 
manufactUrcKl  goods  in  the  French  market.  And,  what  is  still 
more  melancholy,  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  owing  to  our  ina- 
bility to  compete,  seeing  that  we  do  compete,  both  with  EngUind 
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and  Gennany,  in  their  own  markets,  with  the  manufactured 
goods  so  far  named. 

The  imsatififactory  state  of  onr  commercial  relations  with 
France  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  onr  commerce  is  classed  under 
the  general  tariff  of  France,  and  wo  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  liberal  treaty  tariff.  It  should  be  tmder- 
that  the  French  have  two  distinct  tariff  laws.  The  one  (the 
old  tariff)  is  called  tarif  general^  full  of  prohibitions  and  high 
rates  of  duties,  and  the  other  the  turif  convcntioixnel^  which  is 
the  celebrated  Cobden  treaty  tariff,  and  only  nations  who  hare 
an  express  commercial  treaty  with  France  come  under  the  cate- 
gory. The  nations  who  have  a  conunercial  treaty  witli  France 
are — ^Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  Netherlandfi,  Portugal,  AuBtria,  Turkey,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Any  of  these  nations  sending  fabrics  of  cotton  to  France  are 
charged  a  dnty  in  a  gpecific  form,  averaging  from  iO  francs  for 
100  kilc*6  (or  220  pounds)  to  95  franc-s  on  unbleached  cotton  goods. 
But  if  it  comes  from  any  other  country,  that  has  not  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  for  instance  from  the  United  States,  it  is  pro- 
hibited entirely. 

Iron,  for  instance,  pays  under  the  treaty  tariff  a  duty  of  6 
to  7  francs  50  centimes  per  100  kilos.  But,  if  it  comes  from  the 
United  States,  the  duty  is  15  francs  to  19  francs  per  100  kilos* 

Tanned  leather  paj^  a  duty  of  10  to  60  francs  per  100  kilofi 
ider  tlie  treaty  tariff,  while  under  the  general  tariff  tlie  duty  is 

\i\  57  to  147  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Machinery,  under  the  treaty  tariff,  pays  a  duty  of  from  6  to 
10  fnmc^  pctr  100  kilos,  but  under  the  general  tariff  the  duty  is 
from  21  to  75  francs  per  10<)  kilos.  And  so  it  goes  on  through 
the  whole  tariff  list  on  manufactured  goods.  What  is  not  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  is  charged  from  three  to  four  timc^  more  under 
the  general  tariff  than  under  the  ti"eaty  tiiriff.  Thus  it  will  bo 
fiecn  that  we  are  precluded  from  having  a  trade  with  a  great 
trj'  like  France^  in  manufactured  gpod%  not  because  we  do 

:ji;mufacture  artidus  she  noods  or  wants,  or  because  they  are 
really  too  dear,  but  simply  l>ecau&e  the  tariff  law  of  France  pro- 
venli?  the  tiude. 

It    4ioti]d  lil&o  Imj  ninlcrstood   tliut.  in  the  several  iiHicles  WO 
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do  export  largely  to  France,  such  as  raw  materials,  grain  and  pro- 
visions, no  difference  is  made  in  France  in  the  duties,  if  they 
came  from  tariff-treaty  countries  or  others. 

This,  then,  explains  the  whole  mystery  why,  in  an  export  of 
over  $46,000,000  to  France,  less  than  $2,000,000  is  made  up  of 
manufactured  goods.  Now,  France  is  no  doubt  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  us  to  come  in  under  the  treaty  tariff.  But  she  says  (and 
perhaps  not  very  wisely) :  "As  long  as  you  in  the  United  States 
charge  a  heavy  duty  on  our  products,  we  cannot  admit  you  to  our 
liberal  tariff.    What  we  want  is  reciprocity." 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  now  to  explain  in  how  far  our 
high  duties  injure  imports  from  France.  First,  I  will  show  the 
clrief  imports  from  France  in  1877,  and  the  rate  of  duties  charged 
on  them. 

Of  the  $50,353,540  imports  from  France  in  1877,  $7,201,8SI 
were  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  leaving  some 
$43,000,000  imports  dutiable,  and  the  chief  items  were  as  follow? : 


ABTICLE9. 


Value  of  Import..!     ,.J!^J^3^^^ 


Buttons  of  all  kinds '  $842,647 

Articles  of  clothing 127,633 

Cotton  fabrics |  2,281,058 

Earthenware 544,320 

Fancy  goods 1,781,970 

Sardines i  686,164 

Linens,  etc ,  854,162 

Fruits  of  all  kinds |  521,349 

Furs  and  dressed  skins ;  781,769 

Glassware 250,329 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures >  401,082 

Lc'ither  of  all  kinds 8,096,685 

Kid  gloves 1,186,109 

Leather  manufactures i  142,501 

Metals I  290,409 

Olive-oil 297,796 

Paintings,  etc 378,661 

Precious  stones !  1,032,758 

Manufactures  of  silks 12,709,932 

Watches,  clocks,  etc 230,419 

Spirits,  brandy 1,100,966 

Wines,  champagne 1,61.V,417 

Still-wines  incaski* 951,065 

Manufactures  of  wool 7,682,345 

Total $39,236,626 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nine  items  alone,  amounting  to 
5,354,417  out  of  these  $39,236,626  import,  pay  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  cent,  and  over  in  the  Tjnited  States  : 


AETICLE8. 

Tdi»  of  Import!, 

cafcolftted  ad  nSnttm. 

<mv* .  

112,709,982 

7,682,845 

l.HX),9e« 

961,055 

1,186,109 

M18,4I7 

297,796 

127,688 

685,164 

6Q  per  cent. 
56     "       •' 

Mftiifift47tvrQfi  of  wooL             ^  ^  X 

Bnuidy, ^,^, 

104    "       ** 

StiU-wines •*•.,.• 

85    "       ** 

Eid  gloTC8». , 

50    «       " 

Champtgae ,. 

61     "       " 

OUveKiil 

51    "       *♦ 

Articlet  of  clothmg ....«.•.••«.««» 

56    "       ** 

SMtlmee., , 

60    **       *^ 

Total ,,.... 

126,351,417 

Then  arises  the  question  whether,  for  tlie  sake  of  obtAining 
revenue,  we  can  afford  to  lower  our  duties  on  the  above  articlca 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  French  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  lower  rates  of  duties  on  Bilks,  manu- 
factures of  woo),  sardines,  kid  gloves,  clotlilng,  and  ulive-oil,  would 
bring  us  more  revenue  than  we  get  now  from  these  products. 

The  tax  on  brandy  is  not  higher  in  the  United  States  than  it 
IB  in  England,  whDe  the  duty  on  wine  requires  more  a  revision  of 
classification  than  actual  lowering  of  rates.  It  is  troe,  the  duty 
of  forty  cents  a  gallon  on  cheap  red  wines  is  too  high,  and  should 
be  lowered ;  but  champagne,  at  six  dollars*  duty  on  a  dozen  quart- 
bottlee,  is  barely  equal  to  fifty-one  per  cent.  Thus,  it  will  be 
aeea  « ■  '  •  reciprocity  tariff  question  >Yith  France  is  more  or 
1e08  t  ^  lied;  yet  France  is  decidedly  puul!^hing  her  com- 
merce by  keeping  us  out  of  the  '*  treaty  tariff,"  She  deprivea 
bereelf  largely  of  the  benefits  of  ha\^ng  many  of  our  nianufact- 
arod  articles  cheap,  because  we  tax  heavily  her  silks  and  winefly 
wUch^  aa  is  seen,  we  are  still  obliged  to  import  largely,  notwith- 
standing the  high  rates  of  duties. 

Again,  France  for  the  last  seventeen  years  has  had  ample 
proof  that  a  liberal  trade  with  nations  lb  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  her. 

How  strange,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  »ay,  blind,  is  a  com- 
merdal  policy  which  says,  ^  Because  you  are  taxing  your  people 
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in  the  United  States  sixty  per  cent,  on  silks,  we  in  France  wfll 
tax  American  leather  fifty  per  cent.,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  wUl 
not  have  as  cheap  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  and  other  leather 
goods,  as  the  English  and  Germans,  who  do  not  tax  American 
leather ! "  Is  it  possible  for  so  enlightened  a  nation  as  France  not 
to  see  that  a  tariff  policy  which  actually  deprives  the  treasoiy  of 
revenue  (as  is  the  case  with  American  cotton  goods,  now  pro- 
hibited in  France)  injures  both  the  revenue  and  the  consumers  f 

France  has  found  it  profitable  to  buy  cotton  fabrics  and  many 
other  articles  in  England.  She  certainly  does  not  buy  these 
manufactures  simply  because  all  kinds  of  French  products,  ex- 
cept spirits  and  wines,  are  free  in  England.  But  she  does  buy 
them  because  they  are  cheap,  and  both  trade  and  consumers  are 
benefited.  If  there  were  no  benefits  derived  from  these  English 
products  in  France,  the  Frenchman  would  not  buy  them.  Why, 
then,  should  France  deprive  herself  of  our  manufactures,  which 
the  English  are  buying  from  us,  and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
selling  them  to  France  as  English  goods  ? 

Hetaliation  is  not  a  verj'  philanthropic  word,  nay,  not  even  if 
it  is  used  for  charitable  purposes ;  because  it  is  always  open  to 
the  questionable  contingency  that,  when  one  side  stops  being  char- 
itable, the  other  side  would  do  the  same. 

The  interest  of  a  great  commercial  nation  is  to  allow  its  people 
to  have  the  benefits  of  the  world's  productions,  without  hinder- 
ance,  from  the  cheapest  markets,  subject  to  such  judicious  charges 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state. 

In  connection  with  the  retaliation  policy,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  section  17  in  Mr.  Wood's  tariff  bill,  which  proposics  to 
charge  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rate  of  duty  on  all 
goods  coming  from  countries  that  have  discriminating  duties 
against  our  manufactures,  is  a  step  backward  in  tariff  revision : 
and  there  is  not  nmch  danger  of  its  becoming  law.  This  section, 
if  adopted,  would  of  course  raise  the  duty  on  French  pnKluct? 
lii<rher  than  on  English  and  Gennan  products.  I  do  not  lx»lieve 
that  it  would  punish  the  industries  of  France  much,  sinct»  wo 
would,  in  spite  of  it,  consume  as  mimy  French  silks,  French 
wines  and  brandies,  and  other  peculiar  French  manufacturer,  a» 
before;  but  it  will  add  a  heavier  burden  to  the  consumers  of 
French  goods  in  the  United  States. 
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The  able  economi&te  of   France  should  eeriously  consider 

fhetlicr  the  time  has  not  corae  for  the  abolition  of  that  rehc  of 

rbarifiin  known  as  the  tarif  general.     It  is  not  for  a  moment 

intended  that  this  tariff  is  kept  on  the  statute-books  of  France 

Ju  order  to  produce  revenue*     It  is  simply  upheld  to  induce  or 

erce  foreign  nations  to  reciprocate  in  the  trade  witli  France. 

Jut  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  it  has  the  opposite  efTect.     It 

produces  irritation  enough  to  induce  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

^ttliful  customers  of  France,  the  45,000,000  consmnerB  in  the 

Inited  States,  to  propose  a  retaliation ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the 

tistenceof  this  outrageous  tarif  general  in  France  has  furnished 

the  most  potential  weapons  to  the  high-tariff  party  here  wiUi 

fhich  to  fight  the  advocates  of  a  libeml  tariff  reform. 

Besides^  coercion  may  sometimes  prove  successful  in  war,  mu- 
tiny, and  rebellion ;  but,  commerce  being  the  very  embodiment 
peace  and  hannony,  "coercion"  is  about  the  worst  element  that 
be  employed  to  bring  about  a  go<>d  understanding. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  commercial  under- 
'      Hng  can  be  accomplished  between  tbe  United  States  and 
re,  in  a  thoro\igh  exchiaige  of  lil»eral  views,  by  the  eminent 
men  who  are  now  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  each  country. 

The  commen^iiU  interests  of  botli  countries,  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  trade,  are  sot  forth  in  this  article,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  by  a  fair  commercial  understanding,  our  trade  with 
France  can  in  a  few  years  be  doubled,  both  as  to  exjK)rt8  and  im- 
ports. That  such  a  happy  consmnmation  will  give  employment 
to  tens  of  thousands  in  both  countries,  be  a  great  boon  to  con* 
Brs,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  besides  add  revenue  to  the 
jT,  no  one,  who  can  bring  only  average  intelligence  to  the 
gneiition,  can  doubt.  J.  S.  Mooke. 


lY. 

DISCIPLINE  m  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


In  consequence  of  a  number  of  student-outbreaks,  some  of 
which  have  been  covered  up,  while  others  have  been  exposed  to 
view  in  order  to  their  repression,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  undisceming  interest  taken  at  this  present  time  in  the  disci- 
pline of  American  colleges.  People  who  have  not  ooncenied 
"  themselves  with  the  progress  which  our  best  colleges  have  been 
making  of  late  years  in  advancing  culture  and  learning  are  dread- 
fully agitated  with  fears  that  our  young  are  being  trained  to  dis- 
orders, and  that  lives  are  in  danger — the  simple  truth  being  that 
certain  colleges  are  bent  at  all  hazards  on  repressing  lawlessness. 
I  liavp  before  me,  while  I  write,  dozens  of  newspapers  discussing 
the  subject  of  college-government  with  hot  eagerness,  most  of 
them  with  visible  ignorance  (which  is  sometimes  as  visible  as 
darkness),  and  without  any  supererogatory  wisdom.  Everybody 
is  crying  out,  like  the  crowd  when  a  fire  is  raging :  "  Let  us  do 
something ;  the  flame  is  spreading ! "  Most  of  the  articles  con- 
demn the  colleges,  and  do  not  propose  a  remedy,  as  they  evi- 
dently do  not  know  of  any.  Others  have  a  recipe  got  up  on  the 
instant.  A  contagious  disease  has  broken  out,  and  one  after  an- 
other comes  with  liis  medicines,  most  of  them  of  an  obviously 
quack  character,  and  none  of  them  yet  patented.  Some  are  shout- 
ing, "  Let  the  civil  authorities  put  dovm  the  evil  by  prosecutions 
such  as  have  been  used  against  the  ku-klux,  the  railway-laborerss 
and  the  Molly  Maguire  associations ! "  Others  are  demanding  of 
the  college  faculties  that  they  awake  from  their  somnolence,  and 
su.^pcnd,  difimiss,  and  expel,  till  there  is  no  evil  left  (and  no  good) 
— atqxie  uhi  solitudinem  faciunt^  pacem  adpcllant.  It  has  to  be 
added  that  there  are  among  us  a  few  laughing  philosopherB,  as 
knowing  as  Democritus,  who  wonder  what  all  this  is  about,  and 
think  it,  upon  the  whole,  best  that  students  shoidd  strike,  bruise, 
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haze^  and  shoot  each  other,  as  they  choose,  and  that  they  will 
thereby  acquire  manlinefls.  It  may  be  well  to  Bpeak  when  we 
can  get  a  hearing.  Our  higher  journals  should  be  prepai-ed  to 
view  things  calmly  and  comprehensively,  to  condemn  the  otiIb, 
and  suggest  wise  and  practical  means  of  remedying  them. 

It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  look  at  what  is  done  in  certain 
European  countries.  Not  tiiat  we  can  get  many  or  any  sugg^fl^ 
dons  of  a  valuable  character  from  these  quarters.  But  we  may 
discover  the  operation  of  certain  tendencies  which  the  univerai* 
ties  of  the  Old  World  have  yielded  to,  and  which  are  already 
working  in  this  country,  and  inquire  whether  we  should  encour- 
age or  resist  them.  Generally  the  tendency  of  the  great  Etiro- 
pean  colleges  is  to  relax  discipline  more  and  more,  and  not  to 
Tueddle  witU  students  unless  they  commit  crimes  or  gross  out- 
rages of  some  kind. 

The  discipline  of  German  universities  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  selection  of  the  fittest.  The  primary  object  of 
the  university  is  to  prepare  civil  servants  for  the  state,  be  it  in 
the  chorcli,  In  law,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  or  academic  pursuits* 

men  arc  so  weak  as  to  yield  to  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
»und  them  in  their  university  life,  tliey  would  sooner  or  later 
the  state  trouble  in  their  professional  career.  Accordingly, 
tibe  state,  after  exercising  the  mast  rigid  discipline  and  painstak- 
ing cjare  in  the  gynmasial  education  of  its  youth,  at  once,  on  their 
enteruig  the  university,  strikes  off  the  bonds  of  ordinary  disci- 
ptine,  grants  to  the  acivdemic  burgher  a  more  than  common  de- 
gree of  liberty,  and  virtually  says :  "  You  are  subject,  as  loi^  as 
you  comiiut  no  crime,  only  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
u-"''  '-  *'r  of  which  you  are  a  member.  If  you  are  drunken  or 
r-  uu  will  be  imprisoned  in  the  university  career ;  if  you 

nm  in  debt,  you  will  be  arrested,  and  examined  before  the  uni- 
vamity  judge,  and  ef»mpelled  to  pay,  but  only  according  to  your 
mi^ns ;  if  j-ou  are  guilty  of  any  excess  that  uppi\Kiches  a  crime, 
you  will  ho  examined  before  tlie  university  judge,  and,  according 
to  his  diftcretiun,  handed  over  to  the  civil  authoritiee  or  not,  aa 
the  e%M^  may  lie — in  nhort,  as  long  as  yon  keep  within  the  limtta 
<"'  %  you  am  in  no  wise  subject  to  the  civil 

,v  |-i*.i,  t|-^.  offenses  of  which  a  ttuivcmity  court  takei 

iiizanoe  are :  riotous  conduct  on  the  sti^eeta,  for  bad  comiuet 
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in  the  lectme-roomB  is  nnknown ;  debt  and  dueling,  for  which 
latter  the^^^  iursch  still  has,  or  mnst  pretend  to  have,  a  hearty 
love.  The  punishment  for  the  first  and  last  of  these  offenses  is 
imprisonment  in  the  nniversitj  jail  for  any  period  up  to  a  month ; 
for  debt,  a  virtual  confiscation  of  funds — ^the  judge  decreeing 
that  so  much  of  a  student^s  income  shall  go  to  pay  his  crediton^ 
and  so  much  to  his  own  support  Drinking  in  private  rooms, 
gambling,  immoral  conduct — ^in  short,  any  offense  which  does 
not  create  a  public  scandal,  all  these  receive  no  recognition  what- 
ever, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  before  the  university  court 

The  administration  of  affairs  is  conducted  by  means  of  bea- 
dle^,  one  of  whom  is  on  duty  every  night  in  every  police-court 
of  the  university-town  to  take  the  numbers  of  the  ^  Intimation- 
cards  "  wliich  the  offending  students  brought  in  by  the  police 
possess,  or  ought  to  possess,  and  then  to  set  them  free  till  sum- 
moned by  the  proper  authorities.  The  faculty  or  senate  of  the 
university  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  except,  perhaps,  to  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion which  the  government  makes  for  the  place  of  university 
judge. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  here  worthy  of  being  transplanted 
into  America.  Our  republican  spirit  is  jealous,  very  properly,  of 
any  class  of  men,  students  or  others,  being,  so  far  as  stato  offenses 
are  concerned,  under  special  government.  The  students  in  Amer- 
ica are  younger  than  those  of  Germany,  and  parents  expect  them 
to  get  a  niond  and  a  religious  training  such  as  is  not  likely  to  be 
had  from  a  policeman  or  state  oflScer  of  any  kind.  So  we  say  in 
this  country,  "  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's," 
and  reserve  for  God  and  for  the  Church  the  tilings  that  are  GodV 
— all  that  has  to  do  with  conscience  and  with  character.  Some 
American  State  colleges  need  to  be  guarded  against  the  tempta- 
tion of  giving  up  the  moral  training,  without  even  seeking  to 
bring  in  the  civil  control  of  the  German  universities. 

In  the  two  great  English  universities  the  students  live,  as  a 
rule,  in  colleges  (of  wliich  there  are  about  twenty-three  in  Oxfonl 
and  eighteen  in  Cambridge),  and  in  lialls,  which  have  been  spring- 
ing up  of  late  years.  The  teaching  is  by  tutors,  who  give  instruc- 
tion to  single  students  or  to  small  companies,  and  is  effective  in 
producing  accuracy,  but  wants  class-stimulus  to  commonplace 
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aindfi.     The  etndcnt  is  hauded  over  to  a  tntor,  who  is  eappofled 

take  charge  of  him,  but  commonly  does  little  for  hi^  religious 

or  moral  training,  which  i^^,  in  fact^  deteririiued  bj  himself  and 

be  spirit  of  the  place.     He  has  to  attend  prayers  in  the  mom- 

j,  and  be  in  his  room  by  nine  o'clock  at  night.     Otherwise  he 

not  mider  very  strict  sm-veillance ;  he  may  do  foolish  acta  in 

)wu,  and  drink  wine  with  companions  in  his  apartments.     John 

lull  h;is  a  way  of  his  own  of  enforcing  such  discipline  as  he 

booses  to  exercise.     At  midnight  or  two  in  the  morning  you  may 

I  a  don  from  the  colleges— wldeJi  tiike  the  duty  by  turns — ^with 

ro  huge  m^n  beliind  him,  called  *'  bull-dogs,'*  reconnoitring  the 

tjts  and  suspected  houses,  detecting  tranfigresaiBg  students — 

rhieh  is  more  easily  done  because  they  are  obliged  to  wear  col- 

oostumes — taking  down  their  names  and  colleges,  and  expos- 

Uiem  to  rigid  fines*     The  talk  in  tlie  rooms  is  of  the  romance 

iplied  in  dexterously  escaping  in  the  dog-hunt.     There  is  not 

luch  here  for  American  institutions  to  borrow :  only,  they  might 

ive  an  officer  to  watch  those  public-houses  and  drug-stores  which 

Jee  it  their  business  to  tempt  and  corrupt  students  in  our  col- 

f-towns  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  every  youth  entering 

allege  might  be  put  specially  mider  a  professor  or  tutor  to  be  his 

lend  through  liis  college  course. 

In  the  large  Scottish  colleges  (Edinburgh  has  2,300  students) 

he  young  men  are  allowed  to  do  very  much  as  they  plejtsc,  pro- 

ided  tiiey  prepare  their  tasks  and  behave  themselves  in  the  lect- 

*-raora,  and  do  not  come  in  collision  with  the  police — which 

bey  are  apt  to  do  now  and  then,  especially  at  snow-balling  sea* 

iuH,  which  are  sure  to  turn  into  stone-throwing  occasions,  ending 

arrests.     A  number  of  the  parents  who  cau  iifford  it  look  out 

l^r  a  respectable  domicile  in  which  to  board  their  sons,  and  there 

iey  have  some  oversight     But  the  great  body  of  the  studenta 

iT"    1    «2:ing8  where  they  please,  and  are  there  under  no  control 

Most  of  them  are  moral  and  studious,  but  not  a  few 

linto  low  habits  and  vice.     The  teaching  is  by  professors 

'  *  Titi<),  who  are  commonly  noted  authors,  and  is  ably 

lid  followed  by  examinations;  but  the  classes  are 

^ry  large,  and  the  Uzy  and  idle  are  apt  to  escape  heavy  work, 
are  not  canght  even  at  a  graduating  examination,  m  many  of 
do  not  think  it  worth  tlieir  while  asking  a  degree. 
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In  Dublin  residence  is  not  required,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  students  live  at  a  distance,  and  go  up  to  periodical  exami- 
nations. But  the  body  of  the  students  live  in  coll^e-rooms,  and 
cannot  be  guilty  of  any  great  public  outrage  without  being  de- 
tected and  punished.  The  teaching,  as  in  the  English  universitiee, 
is  mainly  by  tutors,  and  secures  attention  and  fair  scholarship, 
tested  by  examinations ;  but  there  is  no  such  careful  teaching  in 
religion  as  we  have  in  most  American  colleges. 

The  three  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  follow  very  much  the 
Scottish  system,  with  this  difference — ^that  every  lodging-house 
has  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  college  authorities,  and  each  Chris- 
tian denomination  is  entitled  to  have  a  dean,  who  gives  some 
religious  instruction,  but  cannot,  in  fact,  look  carefully  after  the 
morals  of  the  scattered  students,  who  are  subjected  to  a  rigid 
discipline  in  the  college,  but  beyond  are  not  under  any  special 
cognizance. 

I  need  not  describe,  in  contrast,  the  American  system  in  an 
American  periodical.  I  believe  that  the  whole  four  hundred  col- 
leges which  we  have,  happily  or  unliappily,  profess  to  take  a 
moral,  most  of  them  a  religious,  charge  of  their  young  men — in 
fact,  coming  in  loco  parentis.  In  the  case  of  some,  all  this  is 
nothing  but  a  profession,  and  in  such  it  were  better  that  there 
should  be  no  profession,  that  parents,  anxious  about  their  chil- 
dren, might  make  some  other  provision  for  their  oversight.  In 
a  number,  the  guardianship  extends  no  further  than  this,  to  secure 
that  there  are  no  disorders  at  the  recitations  or  disgraceful  scenes 
in  tlie  college-rooms  and  no  outrages  on  the  streets.  But  in  the 
great  body  of  the  American  colleges,  male  and  female,  there  is  a 
real  oversight,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  students. 

There  may  be  colleges,  but  they  are  few,  which  are  over-gov- 
erned by  masters  who  look  as  wise  as  Solomon,  but  whose  judg- 
ments are  not  just  so  wise  oi*  his  were.  In  some  places  there  may 
be  a  harsh  repression  of  natural  impulses,  and  an  intermeddling 
with  joyousncss  and  playfulness.  I  have  known  ministerial  pn>- 
fessors  denounce  infidelity  till  they  made  their  best  studentj^  infi- 
del. The  most  effective  means  of  making  young  men  skeptics  i- 
for  dull  men  to  attack  Darwin  and  Spencer,  Iluxley  and  TyndalL 
without  knowing  the  branches  which  these  men  have  been  turn- 
ing to  their  own  uses.     There  are  grave  professors  who  cannot 
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iiw  tlic  distinction  between  the  immorality  of  drinking  and 
aowballing.     It  is  tme  that  we  have  two  eyes  given  U8  that  we 
ay  see,  but  we  have  also  two  eyelids  to  cover  them  up ;  and 
kose  who  have  oversight  of  young  men  should  know  when  to 
en  and  when  to  close  these  organs  of  observation.    I  have  seen 
I  band  of  students  dragging  a  horse,  which  had  entered  the  earn- 
[IS,  without  matriculating,  into  a  y(?<?<fy-student'8  room,  and  a 
rofcssor  with  the  scene  before  him  determinedly  turning  his 
lead  now  to  the  one  side  and  now  to  the  other  that  he  might  not 
Bihly  see  it,    I  have  witneesed  a  student  coming  out  of  a  red- 
|tion-room,  leaping  into  a  wagon,  whose  driver  had  villainously 
lisappeared,  and  c^ireering  along  the  road,  while  the  president 
^med  back  from  his  walk  that  his  eyes  might  not  alight  on  so 
[>fane  a  scene, 

Notwitlistanding  eome  incidental  ills,  I  do  believe  that 
of  advantage  to  liave  young  men  of  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty, 
nder  some  sort  of  oversight  wlien  they  are  away  from  home.  I 
convinced  that  professors  and  tutors,  as  a  rule,  have  a  kindly 
leling  toward  the  young  men  with  whom  they  come  into  con- 
it  contact,  and  may,  if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  their  duty 
iuircs,  exercise  a  happy  moral  influence  over  them.  I  should 
to  find  instructors  settled  on  the  understanding  that  they 
simply  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  mathematics  or  metaphy&- 
iC0^  and  had  no  re6i>onsibility  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  char- 
er  and  tlie  kindling  of  spiritual  aspirations.  A  good  many 
r  H  about  twenty-five  young  men  of  us  went  up  from  the 
!  Burns"  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  is  one  of 
be  ini»st  painful  reccJleetions  of  my  life  that  nearly  one^half  of 
red  for  by  nobody,  fell  before  temptation  to  such  vices 
itig,  Uccntiousness,  and  gambling;  and  tlieir  teachers 
aew  nothing  about  it,  I  remember  how  chilled  I  became  at 
lie  coldness  of  a  professor  when  I  told  him  of  it — he  talked  of 
as  a  matt43r  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  It  is  of  moment 
th©  instnictore  in  a  collegG  be  made  to  realize,  what  some 
able  teachers  averse  to  the  personal  exerciin?  of  discipline 
not  willing  to  do,  that  thoy  have  a  responsibility  in  regard 
I  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  under  them,  m  well  as  in  ro- 
eir  Hcbolamhip*  I  verily  believe  that,  in  America,  pro- 
tutor*,  »»  ^  role,-  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  their 
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young  men,  indeed,  at  times,  are  apt— especially  kind-hearted, 
evangelical  ministers — ^to  relax  too  speedily  on  a  profession  of  re- 
pentance. The  tutors  may  at  times  be  too  strict,  for  they  have  X6 
keep  up  their  authority ;  quite  as  frequently  they  are  too  lax  them- 
selves, for  they  have  lately  been  students.  The  professors  may 
seem  to  be  awfully  solemn,  "with  looks  that  threaten  the  pro- 
fane," but  they  are  trying  all  the  while  to  keep  down  a  tender 
feeling  within.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remaik 
that  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  in  a  faculty  a  due  admixture  of 
old  men  and  of  young,  the  former  to  restrain  both  from  too  great 
and  too  small  punishments,  the  latter  to  stimulate  and  to  sympa- 
thize. I  am  convinced,  also,  from  my  experience  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  this,  that  it  is  expedient  to  have  some  ministers 
in  the  governing  body,  feeling  a  responsibility  about  the  souIb 
of  their  pupils,  but  also  a  number  of  laymen  to  relax  their  rigid- 
ity and  give  their  discipline  a  human  side.  Without  resorting 
to  a  spy  system  of  looking  through  windows  and  key-holes — a 
system  in  which  the  governors  are  sure  to  be  outwitted  by 
their  pupils — ^the  instructors  may  find  out,  if  they  are  faithful, 
when  a  young  man  is  falling  into  negligence  or  vice,  and  may 
save  him  at  the  hour  of  temptation — ^in  answer,  it  may  be,  to 
the  prayers  of  a  mother  wrestling  with  God  for  him  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

It  is  a  benefit  to  a  young  man  far,  it  may  be,  from  homo, 
to  find  persons  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  to  sympathize  with  him 
when  he  has  lost  a  mother  or  sister,  or  when  his  father  has  be- 
come bankrupt ;  to  warn  him  when  he  is  dancing  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and  direct  him  to  the  best  Teacher.  I  have  wrought 
under  both  systems — the  European  and  American — in  the  young- 
est of  the  British  universities,  and  one  of  the  older  American 
colleges,  and  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  Americans 
keep  their  metliod  of  religious  instruction  and  moral  watchful- 
ness as  long  as  they  can,  and  watch  and  oppose  all  attempts, 
certain  to  be  made  mainly  by  professors  averse  to  be  troubled 
with  any  act  of  discipline,  to  undermine  gradually,  on  one  pretest 
or  other,  all  formal  supervision. 

I  feel  constrained  to  add  that  no  college  discipline  will  suc- 
ceed if  merely  of  a  restrictive  or  prohibitory  character — there 
must  be  the  play  of  higher  agencies.    The  most  essential  seen- 
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Imr  power  in  preventing  c-ollege  mischief  is,  nndonbtedly,  a 
well-organized  system  of  instraction^  whereby  the  students  are 
kept  busy  from  day  to  day.  I  have  implicit  faitli  in  the  old 
grandinother-^ntiment,  even  though  the  old  grandmother  seldom 
hafi  conrage  to  pnt  it  in  operation — that,  "  next  to  the  grace  of 
God,  the  most  powerful  means  of  keeping  yonng  men  moral  ta 
V  hem  occupied/*    In  the  yonnger  ckfises  the  pnpils  should 

K  -.,.  ...li  to  regular  habite  by  constantly  required  and  recurring 
wort,  and  liability  to  be  called  np  any  day  or  any  hour ;  and  for 
this  puri>ose  skillful  professors  (and  not  mere  tutors,  who  should, 
however,  also  be  employed)  should  be  multijilied  so  as  to  break 
down  large  classes  into  divisions  of  twenty  or  twcntj^-five.  In 
the  upper  chisses  there  should  not  be  a  necessity  for  such  a 
breaking  up  into  parti? ;  indeed,  there  may  be  a  stimulating  effect 
produced  by  the  very  largeness  of  the  class  and  tlie  variety  of  tal- 

t  in  it  only  there  ehonld  be  frequent  recitations  and  searching 

nations.     I  am  glad  to  see  that  Harvard  has  declared  that 

riment,  of  making  attendance  on  recitations  by  the  Soniar 

lans  voluntary,  has  not  been  successful ;  it  was  an  imitation  of 
ithe  German  sj^stem,  without  the  severe  cheek  of  the  bureau-ex- 

ination,  which  opens  up  valuable  civil  offices  to  those  who  pas0 
it  Higher  than  all  this,  the  teachers  must  be  men  in  advance 
of  their  age  in  their  departments,  and  capable  of  interesting 
tlieir  pupils  because  interested  themselves  in  their  work.  The 
t  teachers  I  have  known  have  all   been  enthusiasts.     The 

mericiins  beat  all  other  nations  in  practical  inventions;  thcjr 
have  formed  instruments  which  can  speak  and  hear,  but  they 
have  not  yet  constructed  a  machine  that  can  teach,  I  can  con- 
ceive^ indeed,  that  there  are  States  in  the  Union  which,  when 
Ibey  have  run  in  debt  by  politicjil  joV>bery,  will  begin  to  econo- 
in  education,  by  liaving  a  central  station  wherr'  one  teacher 
througii  the  telephone,  put  his  questions  simultaneoubly  to 
ten  tlioffi^and  pupils.  But  this  perfect  mechanical  ag©  has  not  yet 
e.     Hitherto  fire  hxm  had  to  be  kindled  by  fire.     The  latest 

once  has  not  been  able  to  show  that  life  can  be  produced 
except  by  life.  Along  with  the  severer  studies,  the  grave  board 
tH  tniMei  liently  hiy  out  some  of  it**  funds  in  provid- 
ing cniert.. ,  uch  ^  m\mc  and  gymnaitics,  to  keep  the 

young  men  at  their  relaxation  hours  from  baser  amusements^ 
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But,  to  supplement  not  snperBede  all  these  means,  there  is  need 
of  discipline  in  every  college.  Of  those  who  imagine  that  a 
father  or  a  college  can  dispense  with  this,  we  simply  say  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  what  human  natnre  is,  and  may  have  to  be  taught 
it  by  sad  experience,  by  the  lamentable  fall  of  a  son  or  a  promis- 
ing youth  who  might  have  been  saved.  The  college  faculty 
I  must  insist  on  their  right  to  institute  investigations.  A  father 
'  has  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  hie 
children.  A  master,  the  head  of  a  store  or  factory,  has  surely 
the  right  of  determining  whether  those  employed  by  him  have 
or  have  not  fallen  into  thieving  or  intemperance.  On  a  like 
principle  the  president  and  faculty  may  and  should  take  an 
oversight  of  the  doings  of  their  students.  True,  there  are  limits 
to  their  prerogative.  Masters  and  professors  must  carefully  avoid 
conducting  their  investigations  so  as  to  damage  the  character  of 
those  under  them,  or  expose  them  to  a  criminal  process.  The 
man  of  sense  and  good  feeling  will  instinctively  stop  at  the  point 
at  whicli  he  would  be  likely  to  injure  any  one,  and  will  common- 
ly be  able  to  find  enough  of  evidence  to  secure  the  only  end  he 
has  in  view,  to  determine  what  should  be  his  own  conduct  towanl 
those  under  his  care;  that  is,  to  determine  whether  he  should 
admonish,  deprive  of  privileges,  or  dismiss  those  who  liave 
offended. 

The  college  faculties  liave  only  a  limited  means  of  obtaining 
evidence — I  know  excellent  lawyers  who  cannot  make  allowance 
for  this.  According  to  the  college  code  of  honor,  more  binding 
than  state  or  even  divine  law,  it  is  held  to  be  unpardonable  for 
one  student  to  inform  against  another.  In  the  naval  and  inilitarv 
academies,  as  in  courts  of  law,  every  student  is  required  to  testify 
as  to  wliat  he  has  witnessed,  so  far  as  he  may  be  asked.  But  in 
a  college  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  tolerated.  This  is  so 
far  a  weakness  and  a  hinderance.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
upon  the  whole  it  is  better  that  faculties  should  not  liavo  the 
power  of  enforcing  evidence.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  thus 
restricted  enables  them  to  act  as  a  father,  and  to  insist  on  having 
acknowledgments  and  confession  which  will  commonly  be  given 
to  a  president  or  professor  who  has  in  any  measure  the  confidence 
of  a  student,  when  it  would  be  studiously  withheld  from  a  ooort 
of  law. 
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The  faculties  are  also  restricted  as  to  the  penalties  they  can 
impose*  Tliey  have  not  a  prison,  like  the  Gerniaxi  omverBitiee* 
Eateept  for  the  destruction  of  college  property,  they  do  not  inipoee 
pecuniary  penalties,  as  the  English  universities  do — such  penal- 
ties, unless  they  be  unposed  unequally,  bear  hard  on  tlie  poor, 
and  scarcely  affect  the  rich.  What  power,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
they  left  tliem  i  They  have  the  power  of  inipc>sing  disorder- 
marks,  and  making  these  reduce  the  grades,  a  penalty  felt  by  all 
good  students,  but  not  felt,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  by  those  who 
hare  sunk  so  low  that  they  have  no  ambition  to  rise.  They  have 
the  most  important  power,  which  most  American  colleges  use, 
and  most  European  colleges  do  not,  of  reporting  regularly  and  on 
all  needful  occasions  to  parents  and  guardians.  They  have  also 
the  equally  important  power  of  sending  home  offenders  to  Uieir 
homes  to  be  dealt  with.  I  have  found  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  when  faculties  and  fathers  combine  and  pursue  the  same  firm 
but  kind  course,  the  wayward  student  is  reclaimed — which  I  may 
tdd  is  jdmost  never  the  case  when  fathers  join  their  suns  in  resist- 
ing  the  faculty.  These,  with  the  power  of  suspension  and  dismis- 
won,^  arc  coinmonly  sufficient  to  sustain  the  authority  uf  the 
£icalty.  As  to  expulsion,  I  believe  that  there  are  grievous  eases 
in  whicli  it  would  be  resorted  to.  But  I  have  never  known  it  to 
bo  imposed  in  any  college  with  which  I  have  been  connected^ 
and  I  hope  never  to  be  required  to  intlict  it, 

Tho  colleges  should  avow,  and  the  public  should  be  assured, 
that  die  civil  authorities  have  rights  and  corresponding  duties  in 
n^ard  to  all  mcmbere  of  colleges.  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
it  should  be  claimed  for  students  that  they  are  a  privileged  elaas^ 
beyond  civil  prosecutions.  There  are  colleges  in  the  Old  World, 
ami  there  are  (or  were)  colleges  in  America,  which  have  im  ex- 
elitfitve  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  ordinary  offenses  even  beyond 
tbo  college  walls.  It  is,  I  think,  better  in  every  way  that  oar 
•eboob  wid  ox>lleges  have  no  sueli  prerogative,  which  is  contrary 
to  tbo  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  might  lead  tc»  abuses  in  the 
way  of  excut^ing  culpriti^.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing  that  studento 
ahoukl  fi*cl  that,  like  others,  they  ur^t  under  the  law  of  the  land, 
mnd  that  thoy  are  liable  to  be  punished  if  they  commit  a  criminal 
offense.  It  is  nut  only  dcHimble,  but  a  necessity,  and  a  duty, 
thiit  tbe  civil  authorities  sliould  In  certain  caM»  interfere  promptly 
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and  decisively.  Wherever  any  student  is  serionsly  hnrt,  the  civil 
authorities  are  bound  to  defend  him.  Whenever  students  attack 
the  persons  or  houses  of  citizens  living  beyond  the  college  pre- 
cincts, the  police  should  act  instantly  and  effectively,  as  tiiey 
would  in  the  case  of  others  committmg  a  Uke  offense.  Only 
thus  can  the  college-town  be  secured  against  the  attacks  and  in- 
sults of  a  few  vulgar  and  cunning  fellows  who  may  contrive  to 
conceal  their  misdeeds  from  their  professors — ^left  without  the 
power  of  compelling  evidence. 

There  is  little  or  no  risk  of  the  criminal  authoritiea  inter- 
posing too  often,  or  pronouncing  too  severe  sentences.  The  toi- 
dency  is  all  the  other  way.  American  colleges  are  often  situated 
in  villages,  and  the  best  people,  including  the  magistrates  and 
storekeepers,  are  not  inclined  to  punish  students,  partly  because 
they  have  an  affection  for  the  youths,  and  partly  because  they  are 
afraid  of  a  retaliation.  The  quarrels  between  "  town  and  gown  ^ 
are  confined  to  the  lowest  rabble,  and  are  abhorrent  to  the  re- 
spectable citizens.  Even  in  larger  cities,  where  the  students  do 
not  f  onn  so  important  an  element,  the  disposition  will  be  to  wink 
at  offenses  committed  by  youths  acting  under  mere  impulse. 

What,  then,  should  the  public,  in  its  present  interested  and 
excited  state,  demand  ? 

1.  It  should  insist  on  the  civil  authorities  doing  their  duty. 
I  do  not  propose  that  they  should  appear  on  the  occasion  of  every 
college  emeute.  But  wherever  there  is  interference  with  the  in- 
herent rights  of  man,  or  serious  injury  done  to  person  or  property, 
the  magistrate  has  to  fulfill  his  functions,  and  be  "a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection  to  such  as  do  well." 

But  I  do  not  expect  much,  after  all,  from  these  civil  prosecu- 
tions. There  will  always  be  a  feeling  for  generous  (supposed  to 
be)  young  men,  and  a  disposition  to  palliate  their  offenses.  The 
prosecutors  may  make  a  show  of  activity  and  zeal,  but  will  in 
fiKjt  do  little.  There  will  often  be  a  lack  of  forthcoming  evi- 
dence, and  not  unfrequently  the  wrong  persons  will  be  charged. 
The  marshal  or  constable  may  on  some  pretext  or  other  allow  an 
escape,  and  the  magistrate  impose  a  mere  nominal  penalty.  The 
accused  will  get  friends  to  engage  a  plausible  lawyer  for  the  de- 
fense, and  he  will  resort  to  all  sorts  of  quirks,  take  advantage  of 
mistakes,  and  in  the  end  persuade  the  jury  that  the  whole  wa» 
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%  piece  of  innoceBt  college  fan  and  frivolity*  Some  portiooB  of 
the  public  press  have  been  clamorously  demanding  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  hazing  students.  Let  them  murk  liow  many,  or  it  may 
turn  out  how  few,  of  the  prosecutions  now  instituted  are  suo- 
ceaaful.  As  not  believing  in  the  great  efficacy  of  civil  prosecu- 
tions, the  public  should  look  to  another  quarter  for  an  effective 
remedy  to  the  evil. 

2,  Tlie  college  authorities  must  be  required  to  do  their  duty^ 
and  be  sustained  and  strengthened  while  they  do  so. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  old  college  customs  still  lingering 
in  our  country  which  people  generally  are  now  anxious  to  be  rid 
of.  Some  of  them  are  offeiets  of  the  abominable  practices  of  old 
Englifih  schools,  and  have  come  down  from  colonial  days,  tlirough 
generations.  Tims  ximerican  hazing  is  a  modification 
c*  h  fagging.     It  seems  that  there  are  still  some  who  de- 

ioTid  or  palliate  the  crimo^for  such  it  is.  They  say  that  it  stirs 
up  courage  and  promotes  manliness.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
what  courage  there  is  in  a  crowd,  in  masks  at  the  dead  of  night, 
king  a  single  youth  who  is  gagged  and  is  def  en^elees !  It  is 
lot  a  fair  and  open  fight  in  which  both  parties  expose  themselvee 
to  danger.  The  deed,  so  far  from  being  courageous,  it?  about  the 
lowoKt  form  of  cowardice.  The  preparations  made  and  the  deeds 
done  are  in  all  cases  mean  and  dastardly,  and  in  some  horrid.  I 
liiivc  seen  the  apparatns.  There  are  masks  for  concealment,  and 
gags  to  stop  the  mouth  and  ears ;  tliere  is  a  razor  and  there  are 
Bcinsors,  there  are  r<:)pe^  to  bind,  and  in  some  case^  whips  or  boards 
to  inflict  blows;  there  are  commonly  filthy  applications  ready, 
and  in  all  caseii*  unmanly  insults  more  difficult  to  be  borne  by  a 
youth  of  spirit  than  any  beating.  The  practice,  so  far  from  being 
humanizing,  is  simply  brutalizing  in  its  influence  on  all  engaged 
in  it  It  doc«5  not  form  the  brave  man,  but  the  bully.  The  youth 
to  the  indignity  thii^i  year  is  prepared  to  revenge  it  on 
other  next  ye^ir,  A  gi^ntk*man,  who  knows  American  collegee 
well,  tells  me  that  in  those  in  which  hazing  is  eommim  in  the 
younger  clatM^cs  the  very  look  of  tlie  students  is  rowdyi.Hli.  It  is 
iftomihing  that  the  American  people,  finn  enough  when  they  are 
rouik^,  i^hould  have  allowed  this  hjirbarity  to  linger  in  our  collegee, 
jpr  -^  ^«j  .„.,ii  rlown  to  the  hwt  qnarter  of  the  nineteenth  ecu* 
ti  II  of  purity  and  love. 


what 

Mpttacl 

*tiot  a 
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/I  I  am  80  glad  that  public  sentinient  is  now  tamed  toward  it 
'  and  so  far  against  it  I  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  it  be  rightly 
directed.  The  opportunity  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
without  improving  it  so  as  to  be  rid  of  the  evil  forever.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  knowing  ones  that  in  certain  colleges  the 
practice  is  very  common ;  nearly  every  freshman  is  exposed  to  an 
indignity,  it  may  be  very  small,  of  some  kind.  But  parents  are 
kept  in  ignorance  of  it  The  college  is  in  a  quiet  locality,  and 
the  most  wide-awake  reporter  does  not  hear  of  the  deed.  There 
are  other  places  in  which  the  noise  is  heard.  But  the  college 
cries :  ^^  Hush  I  hush  I  It  will  lessen  our  students,  it  will  stop  the 
flow  of  our  funds." 

The  duty  of  the  coUege  authorities  is  clear.  And  let  the  pub- 
lic keep  them  to  it.  Let  them  not  try  to  conceal  the  disease,  but 
let  them  resolve  on  curing  it,  even  though  it  should  thereby  have 
to  come  forth  to  view.  Which  sort  of  colleges  is  to  be  blamed, 
those  which  proceed  to  extinguish  the  fire,  it  may  be  by  floods 
and  amid  hissing,  or  those  which  allow  it  to  smoulder  from  year 
to  year,  ready  to  burst  out  at  any  time  ?  According  to  the  answer 
given  to  tliis  question,  is  the  prospect  of  having  the  evil  rooted 
out. 

Much  of  what  I  liave  said  about  hazing  applies  to  secret  soci- 
eties. I  admit  that  some  of  these  societies  set  before  them  a  gocJ 
end.  But  they  promote  it  by  unbecoming  means  when  worthv 
means  are  available  and  might  be  far  more  effective.  They  foster 
in  youth,  when  character  is  formed,  a  habit  of  underhand  action 
and  underground  procedure  which  are  apt  to  go  through  life.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  our  higher  educational  institution?, 
not  only  to  make  scholars,  but  to  rear  open  and  manly  character. 
There  will  always  be  a  temptation  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
these  secret  organizations  to  meddle  with  college  management,  t»» 
thwart  certain  of  the  plans  of  the  college  authorities,  and  to  influ- 
ence the  election  to  college  honors.  It  is  diflScult  to  get  pnxif 
where  men  are  bound  to  secrecy,  but  we  have  the  published  testi- 
monies of  eminent  men  that  the  social  meetings  held  by  tlie?o 
societies  often  tempt  young  men  to  drinking.  Nearly  every  pnv 
fessor  I  meet  with  acknowledges  that  these  societies  have  an 
influence  for  evil.  But  they  are  afraid  to  meet  them,  are  more 
afraid  of  these  earth-hidden  mud-works  than  they  would  be  of 
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castles  of  stone  above-ground.    This  evil  will  not  be  stopped  till 
the  public  demand  its  removal. 

The  public  is  at  present  inclined  to  condemn  the  evil  practices. 
But  there  is  a  risk  that  the  efforts  to  cast  out  the  virus  will  be 
sporadic,  one  college  making  a  weak  attempt  at  one  time,  and 
another  at  another,  no  one  assisting  his  neighbor,  some  rather 
profiting  by  their  neighbors'  difficulties,  and  "  fishing  in  troubled 
waters."  The  remedy  lies  with  the  public,  which  can  stop  the 
mischief  as  soon  as  it  is  in  earnest,  and  says  so. 

James  MoCosh. 


V. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 


PART    II. 

The  officers  and  friends  of  the  army  are  neither  unmindfiil 
of  its  defects  of  organization  nor  of  the  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  in  its  administration.  They  have  criticised  both,  with 
a  freedom  and  vigor  which  does  credit  alike  to  their  independence 
and  intelligence.  But  these  criticisms  have  disclosed  such  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  that  Congress  has  frequently  been  more  con- 
fused than  aided  by  the  multitude  of  counselors. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  vital  questions  which  should  not  be 
omitted  from  even  a  brief  discussion  of  the  army.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  relation  of  the  army  proper  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  to  the  political  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  this  subject  I  know  of  no  criticism  more  vigorous 
and  condensed  than  that  of  Judge  Force,  of  Cincinnati,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  I  am  permitted  to  quote.  Its  author  ren- 
dered honorable  and  distinguished  service  as  a  general  officer  in 
our  volunteer  army ;  and  his  recognized  abilities  and  high  charac- 
ter as  a  citizen  and  a  judge  give  great  weight  to  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  which  he  evidently  discusses  without  any  bias  of 
personal  interest. 

Ilifl  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  had  culminated  in  an  event  that  inflicted  a  grievous 
wound  upon  tlie  national  honor;  and,  though  the  methods  of 
administration  have  since  been  greatly  improved,  the  discussion 
should  not  cease  till  the  reform  is  made  a  part  of  our  permanent 
law : 

CixonnfATi,  Marok  It,  Ifflt. 
Hon.  A.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

Dbab  Judge:  When  yon  consented  to  take  the  office  of  Seor^Ury  of 
War,  I  wanted  to  see  joa,  to  talk  orer  the  matter  of  armj  adminiftntioii.    I 
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have  bappened  to  have  some  association  with  of&cors  bidcc  the  war;  and, 
risitbg  posts,  baire  seen  wm^  Ihinga  and  heard  more  about  the  army^  and 
hiive  recei?ed  eome  strong  impresfliona. 

When  joM  left  ao  soon  I  thought  of  writing.  But  it  seemed  hopelesa,  and 
I  feared  it  might  be  unwelcome.  But  I  have  received  such  letters  from  Gen* 
eral  Sherman  and  General  Pope  (I  inclose  General  Pope^s  letter  confidentially 
for  jour  private  reading),  that  I  have  determined  to  saj  something,  at  all 
eventa, 

I  think  you  must  have  noticed  the  constant  aggrandizement  of  the  ofBoe 
of  Secrotarj  of  War  of  late  years;  the  concentration  of  functions  In  his  per- 
«oin.  But  one  can  hardly,  without  going  about  in  the  army,  know  the  disor- 
ganidng  effects  of  this  change. 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  the  Secretary  and  of  subordinates  in  the 
department  to  send  all  sorts  of  orders  to  individual  officers,  to  particular 
potis  and  commands,  without  notif  jing  their  superior  and  commanding  offi- 
cers. Commanding  officers  are  continually  finding  out  that  their  subordi- 
nates have  received  orders  about  which  they  have  not  been  consulted,  and  pf 
which  they  have  not  been  advised*  Commanding  officers  lu^e  unable  to  know 
liow  or  what  they  command,  and  subordinates  are  taught  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  regular  line  of  duty,  and  learn  to  ask  through  Infiuence  for  favors 
ttnd  indulgences  they  have  no  right  to. 

TIds  is  i  tit  with  the  tone  and  discipline  that  are  necessary  to  an 

army.     It  \  \j  incompatible.     The  army  has  deteriorated  under  it. 

The  ^cruUiry  has  acquired  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  and  aasnroed  by 
snalogy  with  the  practice  of  political  appointments  in  civil  service^  a  power 
which  is  essentially  corrupting.  One  example  is  the  oppointment  of  sutlers, 
pof^-lraderSf  etc*,  directly  without  reference  to  the  councils  of  adinini&tra- 
tloQ  of  the  posts.  Another  is  his  requiring  the  engineer  officers  in  charge  of 
Hver-improvements  to  employ,  in  their  work,  men  of  no  U8e  in  the  work«  bnt 
who  have  a  certain  political  value.  I  know  old  officers  whose  notions  of 
bonor  and  sense  of  public  duty  have  been  sorely  perplexed  by  being  obhged 
todoiOu 

This  overgrown  power  in  tlie  Secretary's  office  is  just  like  the  power  of 
slavery — It  oppresses  those  subject  to  it*  and  corrupts  those  who  wield  it. 
Your  predcceasor  was  n  warm-hearted,  honorable  gentleman,  lie  became 
itacigled  In  a  system  that  was  too  m\ich  for  him.  If  the  system  is  not 
ed,  he  will  not  remain  solitary.     Among  your  successors  will  be  others 

0  him. 

Th0  fliffif?tilry  is,  the  appetite  for  power  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on«  The 
■  r.\  officers  in  Wai^hington,  pampered  by  this  system,  have, 
t  iiiCt  pronired  tlic  passajre  of  laws  to  foster  it     I  bcUevo  there 

Is  a  law  whioh  prohibits  army-officers  from  writing  la  mambera  of  Con- 
gross  ti|>oii  army  matUsrs,  while  tlie  staff  in  Waabbgtoii  may  9ay  wliat  th«y 
|»baae. 

I  wt\U  In  gooiTAl  terms;  hot  there  are  men  who  ar«  oomptteot  to  writa 
b  dstail  if  ygn  aak  tliem.    But  tlit  wrmj  is  away  fxma  Wiahtngton,  and  can* 
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not  be  heard.  I  inclose  Oeneral  Pope's  letter,  to  show  there  is  a  real  sub- 
stance in  this  matter.  Bat  whj  cannot  jon  call  on  the  General  and  the 
Lieatenant-General  of  the  Armj,  and  other  officers — saj  General  Pope  as  a 
general  officer,  and  General  Hasen  as  a  re^pmental  officer,  or  others,  to  give 
you  officially  any  suggestion  they  can  make  concerning  army  adnunistra- 
tion? 

I  will  instance  two  matters :  I  think  yon  will  find  one  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  cause  of  wasteful  expenditure  is  in  the  purchase  of  army-supplies 
and  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  is  not  in  the  price  of  the  partioalar 
thing  purchased,  but  in  the  system  by  whieh  it  is  done.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  suggest  the  change  that  should  be  made ;  yet  there  are  officers 
who  are. 

Another,  and  one  which  General  Belknap  once  told  me  he  would  haTe 
remedied,  is  this:  Fines  and  stoppage  of  pay  by  sentence  of  oourta-martial 
are  all  sent  to  Washington,  for  die  adornment  and  support  of  the  8ol^«rt* 
Home  there.  This  magnificent  institution,  which  is  not  attractive  to  the 
men  for  whom  it  is  established,  has  such  plethora  of  ftods  that  it  bought 
some  years  ago,  in  addition  to  its  already  large  domain,  several  hundred  acres 
of  Mr.  Oorcoran's  grounds,  which  serves  no  purpose  but  as  a  park  for  Wash- 
ington City.  I  have  sometimes  tried,  but  have  always  failed,  to  imagine  a 
more  monstrous  meanness  than  to  take  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army 
part  of  their  little  pay  to  purchase  a  sumptuous  park  for  the  metropolis. 

These  fines  and  stoppages  should  be  kept  in  each  military  department  as 
a  fund  to  establish  post  libraries  and  other  means  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. This  would  be  an  economy,  by  preventing  desertion  and  by  making 
the  men  more  contented  and  self-respecting,  and  therefore  more  efficient 
This  fund  iu  each  department  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  department 
commander,  to  prevent  waste  by  duplication,  and  to  insure  the  best  choice 
of  localities  for  expenditure. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity.  If  you  secure  a  reform  of  army  adminis- 
tration, your  reward  will  not  bo  the  temporary  satisfaction  of  filling  an  hon- 
orable ofiice  ;  it  will  be  a  permanent  distinction  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  M.  F.  Fobok. 

In  the  unofficial  letter  of  General  Pope,  referred  to  bv  Judge 
Force,  the  same  subject  is  discussed  more  in  detail ;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  staff  to  the  line  of  the  army  are  plainly  and  Btrongly 
stated. 

It  is  possible  that  General  Pope  pushes  his  criticisms  further 
tlian  the  facts  will  warrant ;  but  his  long  and  eminent  service  in 
command  of  troops,  both  in  war  and  peace,  and  his  ample  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  results  of  army  administration  on  the  fron- 
tier, will  give  great  weight  to  the  opinions  he  expresses. 

We  quote  the  main  points  of  his  letter : 
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HBADqUARTKR^  DEPAIITirKirT  OV  Till  MtflflOOU,  I 

FoBT  LcATSMiroiiTii,  Kansac,  JTdrM  la,  tsm  I 

Mr  SSAB  FoRcs :  The  telegTAph  brings  os  news  that  Jodpe  Taft  has  ac- 
oepted  the  sppointment  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  suppose  he  will  ont#r  opon 
the  duties  at  once. 

For  the  general  interests  of  the  army  and  the  Government,  as  well  as  for 
hi9  own  success  In  administration,  there  are  some  things  which  he  ought  to 
know,  and  which  he  will  nerer  learn  from  the  officials  in  Washington  with 
whom  he  will  be  broiijgrht  into  the  nearest  official  relationii.  These  are 
the  men  to  whose  influence  largely  and  to  whose  not  nnnatural  longing  to 
ooDcentrate  in  their  own  bands  all  possible  power,  and  make  themselves 
practically  independent  of  and  irresponsible  to  the  army,  which  it  Is  their 
business  only  to  supply,  the  administrstion  of  the  army  has  been  brought  to 
A  oondition  (I  will  not  call  it  a  sj-stem)  abhorrent  to  eommon-sense,  and  so 
pi  "all  business  sense,  that,  if  the  conse<]aenoes  were  not  so  serioua* 

11  M  absurd  and  ridiculous.     Any  corpomtion  or  private  business  con- 

dooted  throagh  such  a  system  of  administration  would  be  bankrupt  in  six 
HKMitha,  and  nothing  but  the  strength  of  the  Treasury  prevents  the  army 
from  reaching  the  same  result. 

The  business  of  the  staff  of  this  or  any  other  army,  and  especially  of  tlie 
supply  departments  of  the  staff,  is  to  keep  the  army  in  condition  to  fight  bat- 
tles or  make  campaigns.  Of  what  is  needed  for  such  purpose^  the  coro- 
numders  of  troops  responsible  for  all  consequences,  and  best  competent  to 
judge,  must  necessarily  be  the  judges.  They  alone,  with  their  commands, 
benefit  by,  or  suffer  from,  the  administration  of  the  staff.  Yet  it  will  be 
found  that  all  power  or  authority  to  the  minutest  detail  has  been  concen- 
trated in  Washington^  and  in  the  hands  of  men,  many  of  whom,  although 
holding  eommissions  in  Uie  army,  never  served  a  day  with  troops,  and  are  aa 
tgnoranl  praetically  of  the  oondition,  the  circumstances,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  army^  and  of  the  country  in  which  the  larger  part  of  it  is  serving, 
aa  tliey  are  of  such  military  service  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Worw  still,  although  thoy  absolutely  control  the  supplies  of  the  army  to 
the  nnallest  artirlo,  and  regulate  the  manner  of  its  transportation  and  de- 
Hvsfy  to  the  army,  they  are  absolutely  without  any  responsibility  for  results 
At  alt  Any  disaster,  dishonor,  or  suffering,  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  fur- 
nish any  article  needed  for  the  soldier  is  charged,  and  natnrally  charged,  upon 
the  military  commander,  though  he  has  no  more  power  over  such  matters 
than  0  'Cincinnati. 

Tl-  n  of  every  detail  of  army  administration  in  Washing- 

tur.  fi  i>  r  i  a  pmnt  where  every  sort  of  fraud  Is  made  possible,  with- 

i>M  [V  nr  knowledge  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  officials;  and,  if  it  be 

r  i,  thr  War  Department  and  the  army  must  finally  break  down, 

liirs  jMjw'ur  of  appointing  post-traders  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
whole  system*  In  old  times  the  post-sutlum  were  appobtcd  on  the  rae* 
nmmendaUon  and  Iv  i  of  an  official  board  at  each  post;  and 

foch  DMsn,  being  c' m  the  supervision  of  the  otBoeifl  aod  HMD 
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most  concerned,  were  compelled  to  liye  at  the  posts  and  were  absolatelj 
deprived  of  the  power  of  paying  a  price  of  any  kind  for  their  positions, 
since  the  price  of  eyerj  article  Bold  was  fixed  by  the  men  who  bon^t. 
Was  it  for  the  good  of  the  arm  j  that  sach  a  system  was  changed  ? 

Fancy  the  position  of  a  Secretary  of  War  under  the  present  system, 
in  the  making  of  the  smallest  contracts  I  Every  man  (and  that  many  of 
them  are  rascals  I  think  no  one  will  question)  who  wants  a  contract  roshes 
to  Washington  to  bid  or  secure  his  bid.  No  one  there  knows  or  can  know 
the  character  of  the  bidder  or  his  capacity,  to  the  extent  that  sach  things 
are  known  in  the  localities  where  the  supplies  are  wanted,  and  no  one  cer- 
tainly can  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  character  of  a  contractor,  his  power 
to  fulfill  his  contract,  and  the  certainty  of  his  doing  so,  as  the  commander 
of  the  troops  to  be  supplied.  In  Washington,  these  bidders  for  contracts 
are  backed  up  by  political  influence,  either  of  men  in  Congress  or  out  of  it; 
and,  to  please  or  satisfy  a  Senator  or  influential  member  of  Oongresa,  con- 
tracts will  be  given  by  officials  who  are  too  Deut  away,  and  too  remotelj  coa- 
cemed  in  results,  to  feel  any  very  pressing  or  direct  responsibilit j. 

Fancy  a  system  of  administration  covering  the  whole  continent,  numing 
so  much  into  detail  that  such  a  thing  as  this  could  be  possible,  and  most  of 
necessity  happen  should  the  circumstances  arise ! 

The  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  at  Fort  Yuma,  on 
the  Colorado  River.  All  supplies  needed  for  the  troops  are  brought  there 
from  San  Francisco  by  sea,  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  Colorado 
River,  a  very  long,  difficult,  and  uncertain  passage. 

Supplies  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  last  at  least  six  months,  must 
therefore  be  kept  on  hand ;  but  if  a  tornado,  a  fire,  or  flood,  or  anj  other 
accident,  should  unroof  any  or  all  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  would  cost 
more  than  fivo  hundred  dollars  to  roroof  thera  so  as  to  protect  the  storee 
from  ruin,  and  thereby  subject  the  troops  to  sufiering  if  not  actual  starva- 
tion, it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  before  it  could  be  done,  to  scud 
estimates  to  department  headquarters  at  Prescott,  thence  to  division  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  thence  to  the  General  of  the  Army  in  St.  Loaisw 
thence  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  thence  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  thence 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  orders,  and  thence  back  by  the  sam« 
channel  as  it  went,  to  Fort  Yuma,  which  place  it  would  reac^h,  if  lucky, 
probably  six  months  after  it  left  there,  by  which  time  it  is  to  be  presumed 
everything  destructible  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  how  absurd  to  business-men  would  appear  such 
A  system,  say,  for  railroad  management  in  this  country.  A  railroad  pr«f:- 
dont,  in  New  York,  controlling  the  great  railroad  lines  from  the  AUantif 
to  the  Mii^issippi,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast,  who  should  reqai^' 
estinintes  to  bo  mode  and  authority  asked  of  him,  through  the^ie  long  aD*i 
toilious  channels  of  communication,  for  every  rail  or  tie  laid  down,  or  every 
gallon  of  head-light  oil  expended  on  any  part  of  these  great  lines  of  rail- 
road, would  be  considered  a  business  idiot  How  long  could  a  railroad  be 
run  under  such  a  system?     Yet  this  is  just  the  system  in  the  amiy,  ^ 
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rnther  the  War  Department,  as  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mflaence 
of  the  ofHciols  connected  with  the  military  bareanx  in  Washington.  Not 
onJy  inefficiency  and  oonfusion  worse  confounded  are  oocaaiooed  Urereby, 
bat  an  expense  for  maintaining  the  army  made  necjcaaary  which^  I  think, 
I  am  very  safe  in  saying,  is  fally  one-tliird  more  than  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  ^ame  force  fur  better,  far  more  efficiently,  and  far  more  to  tlie 
wtisfaction  of  the  army,  the  War  Department,  and  the  people  of  the 
©onntry.  Ko  doubt  the  military  and  other  officials  referred  to  will  supply 
abtmdanee  of  plausible  reasons  for  the  present  system,  and  refer  to  many 
ffmall  special  laws  to  justify  or  require  it.  But  theee  special  enactments 
were  passed  mainly  on  their  own  suggestion  and  solicitation ;  and  in  these 
Tery  special  laws  passed  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  much  more 
frequently  during  the  last  few  years,  merely  in  the  general  view  of  tliose 
who  urged  tiiem,  to  give  the  much-coveted  power  and  indcpendeuce  to 
the^e  bureaax,  are  found  aU  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  administra* 
tiont  all  the  enormous  and  UDneceSi^ary  e.ipenditures  of  the  army,  all  the 
discontent  in  the  array  itself,  and  all  itg  nnpopnlarity.  The  sooner  these 
»pecial  enactments  are  repealed,  the  better  for  the  Government  and  the 
•rray.  It  was  never  contemplated,  and  surely  never  was  practicaUy  car- 
ried out  until  recent  times,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  one  of  the  great 
beads  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government^  and  the  constitii* 
tSonal  adviser  of  t)»e  Prefideot  in  great  affairs  of  public  policy,  should  make 
himself,  or  be  made,  by  small  spccinl  Jaws,  procured  by  the  influence  of  his 
military  subordinates,  a  man  of  such  small  details  as  are  now  imposed  upon 
bim — ^a  man  of  such  shreds  and  patches  that  whatever  of  greatness,  person* 
ally  or  politically,  he  might  have  brought  witlt  him  to  such  a  f>08ition  should 
be  completely  wrapped  up  in  pitiful  details  of  such  extent  and  in  such  num- 
ber that  he  is  practically  bandnged  in  paper  and  wholly  lost  sight  of  until  the 
oxpostire  of  some  fraud  or  mismanagement  tears  the  envelope  from  round 
ttim. 

Not  such  was  the  position  or  duties  of  great  Secretaries  of  War. 

For  the  present  svstera,  with  all  the  practicabilities  of  fraud  involved  in 
it,  anil  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  large  unnecessary  expenditure,  to  66> 
cure  nothing  but  inefficiency  of  admiui«^trntion  and  of  service,  there  is  no 
remedjr  except  a  return  to  the  old  methods  in  the  War  Department,  or 
rather  to  the  existing  methods  of  buMne«<A  administration  known  to  and  fol- 
towe«l  by  every  bti«ine«e-roan  in  this  or  any  other  country.  ,  ,  . 

To  tho  practical  ignorance  of  some  of  the^e  officials  of  tie  military  neces- 
ailiett  and  mismanagement  of  tlie  army,  and  perhapi*  to  the  unfortnnate  real 
fa  tli«  supposed  interetit^  of  their  respective  corp»  on  the  part  of  those  who 
|rr>,.«-  %.,.ft^Y'^  ihiji  present  system  of  administration  has  reached  itsdeplor- 
h  ion,  and  not  by  them  can  any  remedy  be  intelligently  proposed; 

lui'i  vit,  ti  f\  rrftii  '!y  b«  not  applied  at  nn^o  jinffioiently  heroic  to  euro  Ibo 
disottsoby  fir  I  i!i'r:i!um,  I  envy  nut  nt  all  what  character  wtil  be  l«!l  to  a 
SwTvtftry  f  1    yi^r  In  his  office. 

iad^  T  i^hington  under  such  caremaataooM,  and  with  inch 
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weight  of  character,  that  a  great  field  for  good  to  the  armj  and  to  the  Oot- 
emment  is  opened  before  him.  I  know  that  he  mnat  of  neoeasitj  be  in  tl- 
most  entire  ignorance  of  the  details  of  armj  matters,  and  of  the  basiness  of 
the  War  Department. 

It  is  eztremelj  natural  that  he  ahoald  at  first  relj  in  the  transactions  of 
business  apon  the  Btaif  officers  now  filling  the  important  positiona  in  the  War 
Department ;  bat  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  him,  and  for  the  department  be 
administers,  if  he  allow  them  to  persnade  him  that  the  present  qrstem  of  army 
administration  is  aoything  but  bad,  or  can  lead  to  anything  bat  evil  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  It  is  surely  not  saying  too  mach  to  assert  that 
there  are  military  officials  in  Uie  country  far  better  known,  of  far  more  emi- 
nent service,  much  better  acquainted  with  the  services  and  needs  of  the  army, 
and  much  higher  in  rank  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  any  of 
the  officials  in  the  offices  in  Washington,  many  of  whom  have  been  to  long 
secluded  from  public  view,  and  from  the  Tery  right  of  the  army,  in  the  shel- 
tered recesses  of  the  War  Department  building,  or  its  adjacent  appendages, 
that  their  existence  in  the  fiesh  is  almost  a  myth  to  the  army. 

Let  Judge  Taft  call  upon  these  officers  of  high  rank  and  distinguished 
service,  who  command,  live  with,  and  serve  with,  the  troops  at  they  did 
in  the  front  of  battle,  and  hear  what  they  will  say  on  this  subject.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  of  the  best  means  to  supply  them, 
no  one  then  dared  question,  or  did  question ;  and  well  was  it  for  this  Gov- 
ernment that,  at  such  a  time,  no  pitiful  interference  with  every  det^  of 
service  was  permitted.  Why  is  it  that  now  all  this  is  so  changed,  and  that 
staff  officers,  many  of  whom  were  hardly  seen  outside  of  the  War  Department 
building  during  a  great  civil  war,  have  come  to  be  considered  soch  infallible 
authority  on  the  wants,  the  services,  and  the  administrative  details  of  au 
army,  of  which  they  see  and  know  less— very  much  less — now  than  they  did 
then?  I  say  again  that  a  great  mission  is  before  the  new  Secretary  of  War. 
which  he  can  accomplish  easily  in  tlie  half  of  the  year  before  him,  and  whicb 
if  he  does  accomplish,  he  will  leave  a  name  to  be  long  cherished  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army,  and  long  honored  by  this  people.  .  .  . 

The  Secretary  of  War  holds  nn  office  too  large,  and  he  ought  to  be  ttK» 
large  a  man,  to  condescend  to  the  details  now  imposed  on  him  by  a  course  of 
absurd  practices  and  the  small  special  laws  passed  in  their  interest. 

The  staff  of  the  army  should  be  returned  to  its  proper  relation  to  the  line 
of  the  army.  The  staff  is  merely  the  servant  of  the  army,  to  keep  the  army 
supplied  with  what  it  needs  to  perform  its  duties.  .  .  .  Who  shoald  know  so 
well  wtiat  the  army  needs,  and  how  to  supply  it,  and  whether  it  is  supplied, 
as  tlie  officers  who  command  it,  and  whose  character  and  reputation  are 
staked  upon  its  condition  to  do  the  work  imposed  upon  it?  Tlie  honor  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  their  own  h(mor  depend««  upon  the  condx^Vo 
and  conduct  of  the  army;  and  yet  they  have  no  control  over  the  officers  who 
supply  it  with  anything  whatever.  .  .  . 

After  insisting  that  the  Oenend  of  the  Army  should  be  r&- 
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stored  to  his  proper  station,  and  the  heads  of  the  etaflF  departmenta 
ehotild  be  required  to  report  to  them  for  duty,  General  Pope  con- 
tinues : 

The  Secretary  of  War,  baring  recommended  the  War  Department  appro- 
ptritttioiia  himself,  knows  what  thej  are  made  for,  and  wlien  made  that  tbcy 
onfht  to  be  turned  orer  to  the  proper  bonded  officers  of  the  armj  to  be  ex- 
y  "the  purposes  for  which  thoy  were  made,  under  the  direct  orders  of 

T:  V]  of  the  Army  and  Lis  subordinates  in  command,  who  are  reepon- 

sible  to  the  Secretary  of  War  tliat  these  trusts  are  faithfallj  executed.  In 
this  manner  every  dollar  would  be  expended  for  precisely  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  asked,  and  it  would  soon  be  found  that,  when  every  officer  came 
to  know  this  fact,  the  estimstes  would  decrease  in  a  surprising  manuer.  ,  .  . 

I  hiiTe  treated  in  this  matter  merely  the  Bnancial  view,  as  that  appears  to 
lie  the  one  most  absorbing  now :  but  this  concentration  of  everything  at 
Wn«bm^on  ;  the  supreme  control  exercised  over  the  army  by  heads  of  statf- 
*4  ;  the  practical  ignoring  of  officers  who  command  the  army  and 
Ik'  I  the  troops;  the  now  commonly^accepted  nnderfltanding  that  it  is 

more  tionorable  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  serve  in  cities  and  on  what  ia 
known  as  fancy  duty,  than  to  serve  with  the  troops;  that  small  disbursing 
busineFs  in  the  cities  i»  far  more  important  than  the  command  of  regiments 
in  the  6 eld,  have  led  to  bo  much  dissatisfaction,  want  of  military  pride  and 
interest^  und  laxity  of  discipline,  that  nothing  except  the  most  stringent  and 
unrcbxcd  action  can  now  restore  the  army  to  that  condition  which  the  coun- 
try has  u  right  to  expect  and  ought  to  exact.  .  .  . 

I  truH  what  I  have  said  and  suggested  will  induce  Judge  Taft,  if  com- 
municated to  him,  to  break  through  the  glittering  outside  crust.  If  he  will 
once  do  this,  he  will  soon  discover  a  wealth  of  ill  management  which  is  rap- 
idly mining  the  army. 

Very  tmly  yonrs, 
(Signe<1)  Jonw  Pofi. 

OmmrtA  IL  F.  Fovcm,  CliiclAQAii  Otild^ 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  department  of  the  Govermnent 
k&6  performed  its  functions  with  niore  lionor  and  Bitcceee  than 
the  army  ;  hut,  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  let- 
tens  it  h  evident  tliat  much  may  Ikj  done  to  render  it  more 
c!  fr*r  the  purjiosefl  of  its  creatioiL     We  shall  endcjtvor  to 

tt„..  ».,,,  l3y  u  few  of  thi^  leading  topics  in  controversy,  and  sng- 
geet  some  ptrtwihla  improvementfi, 

I. TIIK   g^rrRErriUiY   of   WAIt    A>'I>  THE   AlOdY, 

The  Conj^titntion  makes  tins  Prw^ident  t'ommander-ifKihii^l 
ot  tii^  tumty  and  nav^'.     In  addition  ti^  hifi  gr^at  civil  funetionii^ 


fc«£lt--:- 
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he  is,  as  Hamilton  aptly  phrased  it,  ^^  the  first  general  and  ad- 
miral "  of  the  nation.  He  may  take  the  field  and  command  the 
army  in  person,  as  Washington  did  during  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion. He  may  wear  the  insignia  of  his  military  rank,  as  Wash- 
ington did  on  occasions  of  official  ceremony.* 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  a  civil  officer ;  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional advisers  of  the  President — ^his  civil  executive  to  direct  and 
control  military  affairs,  and  conduct  army  administration  for  the 
President.  Long  before  the  late  war,  General  Scott  described 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows  : 

^*  He  is,  in  respect  to  commands  or  orders  striotlj  military,  but  the  chief 
of  the  President's  staff;  and  in  that  capacity  is  bound  by  the  roles  for  gor- 
erning  other  staff  officers  belonging  to  the  department  of  command  or  or- 
ders." 

This  was  clearly  understood  in  our  early  history ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  our  most  eminent  Secretaries  of  War  have 
been  civilians,  who  brought  t6  the  duties  of  the  office  great  po- 
litical and  legal  experience,  and  other  high  qualities  of  states- 
manship. 

Perhaps  it  was  wise  in  Washington  to  choose,  as  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  War,  a  distinguished  soldier,  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating and  setting  in  order  the  military  establishment ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  any  subsequent  appointment  of  a  soldier 
to  that  position  has  been  wise.  In  fact,  most  of  the  misadju^t- 
nients  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  anny,  so  mucli 
coiiii)lained  of  in  recent  years,  originated  with  a  Secretarj-  of 
War  who  had  been  a  soldier  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
usuq)ing  the  functions  of  command. 

In  all  matters,  strictly  military,  the  General  of  the  Anny  i^^ 
second  in  command  under  the  President.  lentil  1855  the  Army 
liegulations  contained  (Article  II.,  paragraph  4)  this  plain  decla- 
ration : 

*'  It  is  the  intention  of  tlie  Government  that  there  be  C8tablishe<l  in  erery 
repiinent  or  corps,  and  throughout  the  army  as  one  corp$^  a  gradual  and  uni- 
versal subordination  or  authority." 

The  relations  of  the  general-in-command  to  the  Secretary  of 

*  Onco,  at  least,  President  W^ashini^toii  appeared  in  the  Senate  in  fuU  uniform, 
and  addressed  that  body  in  reference  to  a  nomination  they  bad  rejected. 
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War  were  very  clearly  stated  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Ar- 
tideX: 

**  48.  The  military  estabUahnaent  U  placed  under  tho  ordora  of  the  miyor- 
^B|eneral  commandlng-in-ohio^  in  all  that  rcgarda  its  dlftctplino  and  military 
^'bontroU  Us  fiscal  arrangements  properly  belong  to  tho  adininistrativo  de- 
partmenta  of  the  staff,  and  to  the  Treasury  Department^  under  Uie  direction 
of  the  Secretory  of  War,  .  .  . 

**  49.  The  general  will  watch  over  tho  economy  of  tho  aerrice  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  supply  of  arms,  ordnance  and  ordnance- 
storea,  clothings  equipments,  camp-eqaipage,  medical  and  hospital  storea, 
barracks,  quarters,  transportation^  for tiOcat Ions,  Military  Academy,  pay,  and 
sabsiitence^-in  short,  everything  which  enters  into  the  expenses  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  whether  persooal  or  national.  lie  will  also  see  that  the 
estimates  fur  tlie  military  service  are  based  upon  proper  data,  and  made  for 
the  objcot^  contemplated  by  Jaw,  and  necessary  to  the  due  sopport  and  useful 
<  Tit  of  the  arniy.     In  carrying  into  effect  these  important  duties^  ho 

\^  ■  »  his  counsel  and  assist^moe  the  staff,  and  those  officers  proper  in 

bta  opfuion  to  be  employed  in  Terifying  and  inspecting  all  tho  objects  which 
may  require  attcntioo.  The  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  gov- 
cmment  of  the  army,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  military  establishment^ 
are  the  guides  to  the  comtnanding  general  in  the  performance  of  his  duties/* 

No  very  bctious  conflict  of  jtirisdiction  and  command  oc- 
cnrred  until  Jcffcreon  Davis  becjime  Secretary  of  War.  His 
Ciirly  training  as  a  soldier,  his  gpirit  of  self-reliance  and  habits  of 
imperious  comniand,  soon  lirought  him  into  collision  with  Gen- 
eral Scott^  and  were  the  occasion  of  a  correspondence,  porliaps 
the  miMi  acrirnonioofi  ever  carried  on  by  any  prominent  puldic 
men  of  our  country.  That  correBpt^ndence,  which  fills  several 
hundred  pages  of  executive  documents,  arocie  mainly  frc*m  the 
unwarrantable  encroachments  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the 
authority  and  functions  of  tlie  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
Sectiom  48  and  40,  which  have  been  quoted  above,  were  omitted 
fmin  the  Army  Regulations,  as  revised  and  pnblii?hcd  by  Secretary 
DariB;  and  it  ha8  been  asserted,  with  how  mueli  truth  I  will  not 
ftop  to  htriuire,  that  this  usuri>ation  of  autljority  was  a  part  of 
the  plan  pursued  by  him  and  his  immediate  successor  to  |  duce  the 
anny  and  its  equipment  in  the  han^ls  of  those  who  designed 
eitlier  to  use  the  military  establishment  a^inst  the  Union,  or  to 
crippW  it  for  effective  8er\nco  against  rebellion. 

In  tho  beginning  of  the  corrcspondenco  referred  to,  under 
dote  id  July  30,  1855^  General  Scott  onumerateSf  among  his 
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grievances — ^that,  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leaveB  of 
absence  were  granted ;  details  for  special  service  were  frequently 
made;  orders  sent  direct  to  the  commanders  of  geographical 
departments  for  the  establishment  of  posts  and  movements  of 
troops,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Heutenant-general ;  all  of 
which  were  denounced  as  a  departure  from  the  earlier  and  sound- 
er practice  of  the  War  Department.  So  bitter  was  the  personal 
hostility  existing  between  Secretaiy  Davis  and  G^er^  Scott, 
that  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  was  virtually  stripped  of  all 
authority,  and  the  command  of  the  army  waos  usurped  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  War. 

This  evil  example  was  followed  by  Secretary  Floyd  and  had 
become  firmly  rooted  in  custom  when  our  late  war  broke  out ; 
and  when  our  armies  were  organized,  in  1861,  that  unity  of  com- 
mand which  is  so  indispensable  to  success  did  not  exist.  The 
vicious  system  could  not  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  the  coun- 
try paid  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure  for  a  system  indefensible  in 
peace  but  ruinous  in  war. 

General  Schofield  has  said : 

'*  It  is  capablo  of  demoDstration  to  tho  satisfaction  of  any  average  mili- 
tary mind  that  our  late  war  might  have  been  brought  to  a  snccesAfuI  oonclu- 
sioQ  in  two  years  instead  of  four,  and  at  half  tho  cost  in  men  and  money,  if 
any  one  soldier  of  fair  ability  had  been  given  the  absolute  control  of  militarr 
operations,  and  of  the  necessary  military  resources  of  the  country.  It  was 
only  after  three  years  of  imperfect  successes,  failures,  and  disasters,  that  a 
practical  recognition  of  this  essential  principle  of  unity  was  forced  upon  the 
Government." 

The  necessities  of  the  war  compelled  the  Government,  for  the 
time  being,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  to  restore  unity  to  the  army 
by  making  commanders  of  corps  and  departments  responsible  to 
one  militarj'  head,  and  placing  both  the  line  and  the  staff  under 
due  subordination  to  the  commanders  of  armies  in  things  strictly 
military,  and  to  tlie  general  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
all  matters  of  administration.  But  these  refonns  were  not  em- 
bodied in  the  laws;  and,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the  old,  viciooc 
eysteni  was  revived.  The  staff  officers  in  the  War  Department 
becume,  virtually,  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  received 
orders  directly  from  him.  As  early  as  Janwiry  29,  1806,  GrenenJ 
Grant  ^vTote  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which 
he  said : 
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"  During  ibo  war,  wliilo  in  the  fioUl,  mj  fiinctione  as  oonamaDder  of  the 
irmiea  were  never  impaired,  bnt  were  facilitated  in  the  esflential  matters  by 
the  AdministratioD  and  hj  the  War  Department.  Now,  however,  that  the 
WAf  is  over,  and  I  have  broaght  my  headqnart^jrs  to  this  city,  I  find  my  prea- 
ent  position  embarraasing  oiid,  I  think,  out  of  place.  I  have  becD  intending, 
or  did  intend,  to  make  the  begrinning  of  the  new  year  the  time  to  bring  this 
iniitter  before  you,  with  the  view  of  asking  to  have  the  old  condition  of 
i£GUrs  restored;  but,  from  diffidence  about  mentioning  tlio  matter,  have 
postponed  it  until  now.  In  a  f^w  words  I  will  state  what  I  lonceive  to  be 
my  duties  and  my  place,  and  aak  respectfully  to  bo  restored  to  them  and  it. 

**  The  entire  Adjutant-General^a  office  should  be  under  the  *ntire  control 
of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  No  ordera  should  go  to  the  army  or  the 
A4j(3tant^General  e]Ecept  through  the  General-in-Cbiel  Such  aa  require  the 
notion  of  the  President  would  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose 
actiona  would  be  regarded  as  those  of  the  President.  Jn  aborts  in  my 
opioion^  the  General-in-Chief  stands  between  tlie  Pre**ident  and  ihe  army,  in 
all  otficiiil  matters,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  between  the  array  (through 
the  General  in- Chief)  and  the  President. 

"  I  can  very  well  conceive  that  a  rule  ao  long  diare^arded  could  not,  or 
would  not,  be  restored  without  the  snbjeot  being  presented,  and  I  now  do  ao 
r«f|i«ctftiUy  for  your  conaideration," 

But  reform  had  been  iiiade  difficult  by  long  babit  and  by  the 
fact  that  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  had  passed  speeial  acts  pre- 
ecribmg  special  duties  to  the  Secn^t-ary  of  War,  which  seemed  to 
warrant  his  continued  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  military 
eointniind* 

When  General  Grant  became  President,  he  promptly  under- 
took tl»e  restoration  uf  tlie  older  and  better  practice,  by  directing 
that  all  orders  to  the  army  should  be  communicated  through  the 
commanding  geneniL  Bnt  ho  had  appointed,  as  Secretaiy  of 
War,  a  distinguished  soldier  who  had  served  on  ]m  gtaff  during 
tlie  war;  luid  it  was  liardly  fKissible  that  tlio  old  relation  should 
be  ehangod*  In  a  short  time  the  new  order  of  things  was  re- 
voked, and  the  Seerebiry  f>f  War  became  again  virtually  the  mili- 
tary head  of  the  army.  The  general  who  should  have  lK*en  mili- 
tary commander^  next  in  rank  to  the  President,  was  made  al< 
mcM  as  powerless  as  a  clerk,  and  wholly  uscIchs  as  a  commander. 
Unwilling  to  remain  in  Wjisbington  with  only  the  ghadow  of  his 
riglitful  authority.  General  Shcnmin  obtained  penniwiiion  to  fix 
biii  headquarters  at  St.  Liuis^  where  he  wielded  less  actual  author- 
t*'  *^  -*  a  ciiptdn  in  connnnnd  of  a  frtmtier  jxjst.  ThiM  igituation 
i  I  until  tliat  deplorable  event,  so  disgraceful  to  the  na- 
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tion,  and  so  calamitous  to  a  late  Secretaiy  of  War,  made  a  reform 
possible. 

It  should  be  remembered,  to  the  honor  of  Secretaries  Taft, 
Cameron  and  McCrary,  that  the  General  of  the  Army  was  re- 
stored and  has  been  maintained  in  his  rightful  authority.  They 
possessed  sufficient  largeness  of  mind  to  deny  themselves  the 
gratification  of  commanding  the  army.  This,  however,  was,  on 
their  part,  a  policy  of  wise  discretion  and  patriotic  self-restraint. 
Their  practice  should  be  made  law.  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  be  defined  and  limited ;  and  Congress  itself 
should  respect  the  discipline  of  the  army  by  addressing  its  laws, 
not  as  now,  to  the  chiefs  of  bureaux  and  staJS  departments,  but  to 
the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

n. — THE  STAFF. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the 
staff  and  line  of  the  array  (and  it  is  an  old  one,  not  only  here  but 
in  other  countries),  the  importance  of  a  trained  staff  can  hardly 
l)e  overstated.  Adapting  to  our  own  times  the  figure  employed 
by  a  military  author  who  wrote  early  in  the  century,  it  may  be 
siiid  that  the  functions  of  the  staff  are  the  army's  life-breath  in 
the  Departments  of  Orders ;  its  character  in  the  Department  of 
Inspection ;  its  food  in  tlie  subsistence ;  its  limbs  and  raiment 
in  the  Quartermaster's  ;  its  health  in  tlie  Medical ;  its  defense  in 
the  Engineer's  ;  its  weapons  in  tlie  Ordnance ;  its  rights  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Judge  Advocate's,  and  its  reward  in  the  Pay  De- 
partment. 

An  effective  army-staff  is,  of  necessity,  a  work  of  years.  It 
cannot  be  created  in  an  emergency,  and  sent  at  once  to  tlie  field, 
ready  for  efficient  work.  Without  thorouglily  well-organized 
staff  and  Biii)ply  departments,  made  efficient  by  long-jireviims 
training,  an  army  is  "foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures?.'*  No 
expenditure  at  the  moment,  liowever  lavish,  Cim  supi)ly  tliese 
wants  or  avert  this  doom.  An  eminent  military  critic  of  England 
has  said : 

**Tlie  parsimony  of  tho  IIouso  of  Commons,  during  the  later  years  of  tho 
Duke  of  WelliDgton's  command,  practically  abolished  any  supply  department 
for  our  troops  at  home,  and  kept  up  a  staff  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  field  army.    Consequently,  tho  instant  the  real  strain  of  a  campaign  in 
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flcM  carae  upon  our  force,  it  may  be  said  to  have  periabed.     Our  anny 
hltih  was  enrolled  in  1854  was  acoUeotion  of  magoitioent  bolatod  battulioDB, 
le  finest  this  country  ev«r  produced ;  but  tbey  were  bound  together  by  a 
»pe  of  sand.    Irresistible  in  the  battle-fiold,  tbey  melted  away  like  flBow 
before  the  first  touch  of  the  hardsbipa  and  inclemencicB  of  winter;  and  their 
was  the  direct  nece&!^ary  and  ineyi table  oonsequenoo  of  the  ignorant 
nomy  of  the  Parliament  of  Britain.    This  was  the  great  lesson  which  the 
lean  War  taught  this  country," 

Any  inilitarj  lugiBlation,  theitjfore,  which  destroys  the  stitfi, 
pntfi  out  the  eyes  of  the  aniiy,  impairs  its  intelligence  and  fatally 
cripples  its  strength. 

The  staff  of  our  army  rendei*ed  ciBcient  and  distingnished  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war,  and  is  Btill  an  honorable^  inteUigent,  and 
'ective  body  of  public  servants.  But  its  functions  have  been 
:orted  by  the  U8uq>ations  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
The  generals  of  the  army,  the  commanders  of  military  divis- 
ions, districts  and  posts,  c^^mplain,  with  reason,  that  they  are 
deprived  of  that  authority  over  officers  of  the  staff  which  proper 
Bnbordination  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  demand.  And 
this  arises,  in  krge  measure,  from  the  extent  to  which  the  nu- 
lerous  details  of  authority  and  service  have  been  centralized  in 
e  VTixr  Department  and  in  the  eevend  staff  departments.  Of 
course,  the  fact  cannot  be  lost  siglit  of  that  many  staff  officers  are 
iiirged  witli  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  are 
der  heavy  bonds  to  account  for  the  simie  in  accordance  with 
law  and  tlie  rules  of  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments.  But 
obligations  ought  to  be  entirely  compatible  with  the  subor- 
tion  of  staff  oflScers  to  military  commanders,  who  are  presumed 
undcn?tand  and  respect  the  statutes  and  regulations  wliich 
ke  disbui*sing  officers  accountable,  in  all  matters  of  atlniinistra- 
ti^  to  tlio  Secretar)'  of  Wan 

This  dual  resjK>nsibility  of  staff  officers  appears  to  have  been 
V  ^t.,./.,.s^fii|ijr  adjusted  by  the  British  Government  in  the  to- 
on of  the  anny  of  India,  made  soon  after  the  Sepoy 
ot-Uiou.      It  app^mns  tliat  the  independence  of  the  staff  had 
L*atly  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  siTvieo  by  strifiping  com- 
nianderi^  of  their  riirhtful  and  necessaiy^  authority.     In  hia  inter- 
rk,  now  the  pret»,  on  '^The  Annies  of 

-.-1  Europi,      ,,.,,..      ^  .  11  has  devoted  to  the  army  of 
a  chapter,  in  whidt  he  states,  with  udmimble  cleametis  and 
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force,  the  character  of  its  present  organization.    He  quotes  from 
their  Army  Eegulations  these  paragraphs: 

**  It  will  be  the  dntj  of  an  ezeoative  engineer,  and  of  bis  assistant  or 
snbordinate  in  obarge  of  any  station  or  ontpost,  to  afford  tbe  commanding 
officer  every  assistance  in  forming  his  Judgment  and  issoing  bis  orders  on 
any  sabject  relating  to  military  works  or  buildings,  and  to  lay  before  him, 
when  necessary,  any  general  or  departmental  orders  which  may  bear  upon 
SDoh  subjects. 

"  Before  submitting  to  the  engineer  anthorities  any  proposals,  estimates, 
drawings,  etc.,  connected  with  military  works,  executive  eugineers  shaD 
invariably  submit  them  to  the  regimental  or  departmentsl  officers  concerned, 
as  well  as  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station,  and  obtain  their  coonter- 
signatures  and  opinions  for  trsnsmission  with  the  papers  under  dispatch." 

And  then,  on  pages  53  and  54,  General  Upton  says : 

**  Could  our  *  Regulations '  prescribe  with  equal  clearness  the  relations  of 
our  officers  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  relieve  tbem  from  responsibility  for 
the  use  of  troops  in  civil  affairs,  it  would  place  this  duty  before  the  country 
in  a  proper  light,  and  would  tend  to  disarm  personal  and  partisan  criticism. 

*'  If  at  the  same  time  in  purely  army  matters  they  were  to  require  com- 
manding officers  to  exercise  a  limited  control  over  all  disbursements  for 
military  purposes  within,  or  in  connection  with,  their  commands,  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  saved  millions  of  dollars. 

"  As  matters  are  now  conducted,  an  officer  who  may  be  required  to  de- 
fend oar  sea-coast  fortifications  in  war  may  see  them  built  of  worthless  brick 
and  mortar ;  mounted  with  guns  of  useless  calibre  and  badly  placed ;  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  apprise  the  Government  of  the  de- 
fective work  and  useless  expenditure  he  daily  witnesses. 

^^Allof  this  arises  from  breaking  away  from  the  established  usages  of 
other  armies,  simply  to  gratify  our  natural  love  of  personal  indopendence, 
which  is  as  strong  in  the  army  as  in  civil  life. ' 

No  commander  can  perform  his  duties  with  intelligence  and 
success  unless  he  can  also  command  tlie  means  of  arming,  cloth- 
injr,  feeding  and  transporting  his  troops. 

The  complaints  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  line  are  not 
without  foundation.  A  majority  of  them  are  assigncil  to  dntr 
on  the  frontiers,  at  posts  remote  from  civilization ;  while  a  ma- 
jority of  tlie  stjiff  serve  in  Washington,  or  at  cities  within  ea.«iy 
rcacli  of  the  centres  of  military  authority,  where  they  frequently 
receive  the  honors  and  favors  of  the  service  in  undue  prop<irtion. 

In  1869,  when  the  system  of  brevet  rank  was  breaking  down 
under  its  accumulation  of  absurdities,  a  committee  of  the  House 
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BepreseTitatives  reported  that,  of  twenty  officers  in  tlie  Adju- 
^Mit-Geuemrs  office  at  Waaliington,  there  were  six  l>revet  major* 
^Bnemls,  nine  brevet  brigadier-generak,  and  but  one  below  the 
^Bevet  rank  of  colonel.  The  same  committee  reported  that,  in 
PWotiier  staff  department,  there  were  twenty  brevet  major-gen- 
erals, and  twenty-two  brevet  brigadier^nerak. 

It  was  in  \iew  of  this  practiec,  that  one  of  our  eminent  com- 

Imders,  at  the  close  of  a  great  aiid  successful  battle  in  18#>4, 
d,  with  grim  humor,  '*  This  daj's  work  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
zen  more  brevets  to  officers  in  the  War  Department." 
No  eufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  a  young  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy  should  enter  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
l^tlnanee,  for  example,  and  be  perpetually  exempt  from  service 
^H  the  command  of  troops.  He  will  certainly  make  a  more  effi- 
^Knt  soldier  and  a  better  stafiE  officer  by  learning,  from  actual  ex- 
^erience,  the  habits  of  command,  and  by  sharing  the  hardships  of 
the  line. 

The  constant  pressure  of  junior  offioere  of  the  lino  for  trans- 
IJHr  to  the  staff  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  hardships^  honors 
HBd  rewards  of  the  6er\4ce  are  not  now  equitably  distributed. 

With  some  distrust  as  to  the  result  of  radical  changes,  I  sng- 

that  this  disparity  could  be  in  part  removed,  and  the  antag- 

y^m  between  the  two  branchcB  of  ser\4ce  coidd  be  considerably 

inished,  if  it  were  provided  that  at  least  the  lower  grades  of 

staff — SJiy  those  below  the  rank  of  major — should  be  filled 

'  details  from  the  line ;  and,  after  a  fixed  tour  of  staff  duty,  such 

Beers  should  return  to  service  in  the  line.     This  would  enable 

President  to  choose  from  the  roster  the  brightest  and  wor- 

lle»t  officers  to  perform  staff  duty ;  and  it  would  offer  an  induce- 

6nt  to  young  tiffioers  to  attain  greater  excellence  in  their  profes- 

|>n.     In  the  work  from  winch  I  have  already  quoted.  General 

tells  us  that  the  principle  of  tnvmfer  fn>m  the  staff  to  the 

and  from  the  line  to  the  staff  has  worked  eucccssfuUy  in  the 

ly  of  India ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  work  eqnally 

^11  with  us. 

It  might  also  aid  in  the  same  direction  to  provide  that  a 

ifervice  in  the  line  *hall  he  counted  equal  to  two  jeaX%  in 

entitling  an  officer  to  longevity  pay. 

ar!JK%  these  provisionf)  could  not  be  applied  to  those  do- 
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partments  of  the  staff  whose  duties  are  purely  professional,  like 
those  of  the  surgeon.  But  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to 
make  the  conditions  of  the  service  more  equal,  and  to  afford  such 
military  culture  and  experience  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
service  that,  in  time  of  need,  the  country  may  liave  at  its  com- 
mand the  largest  number  of  trained  soldiers  with  which  to  officer 
a  great  army. 

HI. — THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  ABMY. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  numberless  petitions  and 
remonstrances  upon  almost  all  subjects  of  l^slation  have  been 
constantly  pouring  into  Congress,  yet,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
not  one  petition  has  been  addressed  to  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  praying  for  the  decrease  of  our  military  establishment,  or 
for  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  its  officers  or  enlisted  men*  Our 
people  remember  with  gratitude  the  great  captains  who,  in  the 
late  war,  led  their  soldiers  to  victory  to  save  the  republic  from 
overthrow.  They  thoroughly  learned  the  lesson  that,  in  times  of 
extreme  peril,  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  peace  depends  upon 
the  disciplined  valor  of  tlie  nation,  and  that  the  science  and  art 
of  war  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  thorough  and  patient  study 
and  practice  of  its  elements.  This  work  they  expect  of  the  army ; 
and  the  annual  amount  whicli  they  cheerfully  pay  for  its  support 
is  the  cost  of  national  insurance  against  foes  from  without  and 
anarchy  within.  They  expect  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
make  the  army  worthy  of  a  great  nation ;  and  this  can  l>e  done 
only  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Congress  with  those  eminent 
and  patriotic  soldiers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  military  science. 

Oiir  anny  slionld  be  largo  enough  to  accomplish  the  two  lead- 
ing objects  for  which  the  military  establishment  was  created :  the 
first  and  chief  of  these  is  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  military  science,  so  that  at  any  time,  in  case  of  foreign  or 
domestic  war,  the  nation  may  know  how  to  defend  itself  against 
the  most  skillful  enemy.  The  necessity  of  an  army  for  this  pu^ 
pc>se  was  never  more  strongly  stated  than  in  the  report  made  in 
1820  by  Secretary  Calhoun,  one  of  our  very  ablest  Secretaries  of 
War.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  report  was,  that  our  anny 
should  at  all  times  be  so  complete  in  its  organiaition  tliat,  '*  at  the 
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Lcncement  of  hostilities,  tliere  should  be  nothing  either  to 

-model  or  to  create ; "  that,  iii  passing  from  peace  to  war, 
nothing  should  be  needed  but  to  increase  the  force  of  enlisted 
men. 

In  addition  to  secnring  tins  primary  object,  the  army  should 
be  large  enough  to  preserve  inviolate  our  national  boundaries,  and 
protect  our  widely-extended  frontier  Bettlements  against  Indian 

tilitics  ;  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  the  public  property  in 

places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to 
aid  the  several  States  in  ease  of  invasion  or  insurrection  too  pow- 
erful to  be  controlled  by  their  local  authoritieSp 

In  addition  to  these  strictly  military  functions,  Congress  has 
imposed  upon  the  army  many  imjK>rtant  duties  of  a  pnrely  civil 
diaracter.  For  examplej  the  constraction  and  repair  of  harbors, 
the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers,  the  determination  of  na- 
tional boundaries,  the  survey  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  North- 
ern lakes,  and  of  canal  and  railroad  routes,  tlie  construction  of 
lighthouses,  and  other  public  buildings — all  civil  works  of  nation- 
importance— have  required  an  increaae  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  army  proper.  Forty- 
seven  officers  of  the  engineers  are  now  wholly  employed  in  work 
of  this  character.  For  the  obsen^ations  and  report  of  stonns  and 
maintaining  storm-signals  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  sixteen 
officers  are  employed.  Many  officers  of  the  staff  are  also  engaged 
in  atljujiiting  the  claims  for  pensions,  bounties  and  back  pay  of  vol- 
unteer Boldiere,  and  in  preserving  the  national  cemeteries  where 
our  Fnion  dead  are  buried.  At  the  present  time,  one  Inmdred 
and  four  officers  are  actively  employed  upon  purely  civil  duties. 

Much  the  largest  share  of  the  expenditures  upon  arsenals  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  annimnition  to  be  distributed 
'nj  militia  of  the  several  States,     But  those  who  criticise 
(U.  ...  ...ary  cxixinditures  charge  the  cost  of  all  these  services  to 

tibe  anny.  An  analysis  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
ilitarjr  cutablit-hnieMt  shows  that  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 

olo  amount  is  devoted  to  objects  nfher  tlian  the  support  of  the 
ftrniy  an  a  miUtiiry  force. 

In  detennining  how  large  an  i\nny  is  needed,  m*"  mui^t  con- 
sider thi'.  I  xtt'iit  i.f  trmtorv  for  tlic  defense  of  which  it  wa^  cre- 
atisd* 
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Excluding  Alaska,  the  line  of  our  fiearcoast  and  national 
boundaries  is  nearly  twelve  thousand  miles  in  circuit  In  addition 
to  guarding  the  national  honor  upon  this  great  line,  the  armj 
must  keep  in  advance  of  the  rapidly-expanding  lines  of  Western 
settlement,  and  must  stand  between  the  pioneers  and  the  hostile 
Indians.  How  rapidly  the  settlements  have  extended,  and  how 
greatly  the  duties  of  the  army  have  been  thereby  increased,  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  number  and  location  of  our  military 
posts  at  different  periods. 

In  1846  we  had  ten  arsenals  and  thirty-nine  garrisoned  posts, 
not  one  of  which  was  west  of  the  97th  meridian,  which  runs  east 
of  the  centres  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

In  1860  we  had  fifteen  arsenals  and  ninety-four  garrisoned 
posts,  more  than  half  of  which  were  along  the  Mexican  line  and 
the  Pacific  coast  But  the  vast  territory  between  the  100th 
meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  had  scarcely  been  touched  by 
our  civilization.  On  January  1, 1878,  we  had  eighteen  arsenals  ' 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  garrisoned  posts,  nearly  a  hundred 
of  wliicli  have  been  established  for  the  defense  of  our  settle- 
ments between  the  100th  meridian  and  the  Sierras. 

Let  those  statesmen  who  wish  to  cut  down  the  present  force 
of  our  army  ask  the  pioneers  how  many  of  these  posts  can  be 
abandoned  witli  safety. 

In  case  of  Indian  liostilities,  far  more  would  be  wasted  in  pav- 
ing the  additional  cost  of  transporting  troops  from  remote  sta- 
tions than  can  be  saved  by  the  proposed  reduction. 

But  it  is  not  the  pioneers  alone  who  need  the  protection  of 
our  faithful  army. 

The  American  people  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  star- 
tling events  of  August  last,  when,  in  a  great  group  of  States  belt- 
ing the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  lives  and  property  of 
many  millions  of  citizens  were  rescued  from  sudden  and  inmii- 
nent  peril  by  the  prompt  and  effective  response  of  the  army  to 
the  constitutional  demand  of  the  States  for  its  aid. 

We  have  now  one  soldier  to  two  thousand  of  our  population: 
and,  for  the  protection  afforded  and  for  the  various  other  services 
performed  by  the  army,  our  people  pay,  per  capita^  less  than 
sixty  cents  a  year. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  our  foremost  offioers — ^men 
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lorn  the  nation  long  ago  learned  to  trust  and  honor — that  the 
Bnt  orgimizatiou  is  barely  sufficient  to  aceomplbh  the  objects 
I  its  creation  and  to  perform  the  other  irapt:>rtant  duties  which 
re  been  imposed  npon  it  by  law. 

The  people  have  not  asked  for  its  reduction.  They  demand 
iia  honest  and  economical  administration  of  the  Govermncnt; 
but  they  cherish  and  cheerfully  support  the  army  which  affords 
^m  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  national  safety  and  domestic 
^* 

To  doubt,  changes  can  be  made  by  which  the  army  will  be 
tttly  improved-  For  example,  a  reorganization  of  the  infan- 
txy  on  the  basis  proposed  by  General  Sherman  in  his  letter 
ady  quoted,  diminislung  the  number  of  infantry  regiments 
ive,  adding  two  companies  to  each  remaining  regiment,  adopt- 
the  three-battalion  formation,  and  increasing  the  maximum 
h  of  each  company,  woiild  realize  the  conditions  pre- 
by  Secretary  Calhoun,  and  enable  Congress  to  pass  from 
the  peace  to  the  war  basis  by  expanding  the  force  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  without  adding  new  regi- 
ments. 

This  plan  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping 
Rtantly  in  the  field  two  strong  battalions  of  each  regiment, 
'  the  tliird  was  performing  post  duty,  supplying  details,  and 
ting  and  drilling  recruits  for  the  whole  regiment* 
Another  reform  would  also  l>e  effected.     Enlistments  would 
1  made,  and  the  recroitjs  would  be  commanded,  from  the  first, 
'  offifsen  of  tlie  regiment  in  which  they  were  to  serve.     This 
li^ggQStion  is  adopted  in  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
~  entativea;  but  it  is  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  the  in- 

Itry  force  which  would  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
flrmy.  Besides  reducing  the  line  of  the  army  below  the  limit 
of  Mifety,  the  bill  fatally  cripples  the  staff* 

The  Umits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a  discnflmon  of  the 
proposition  to  consolidate  several  of  the  staff  departments^    There 
conflict  of  opinion,  both  in  Congrcea  and  the  anny^  as  to 
I  wiidoia  of  such  a  meagure ;  though  the  majority  of  army  opin- 
de^  lopiiirist  it.     The  exj>eriment  has  recently  been 

IL  I  h  Array,  and  the  result  is  still  a  matu-jr  of  di»* 

Bui  the  reduction  of  officers,  proposed  as  a  part  of  the 
ifm».  cxzvt. — NO.  S62.  80 
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scheme  of  consolidation,  would  leave  a  stafE  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  necessities  of  our  widely-ficattered  forces. 

In  defiance  of  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  and  the  Corps  of 
Judge  Advocates. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for 
every  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  civilian  or  a  soldier,  a  tribunal  by 
which  his  offenses  may  be  punished  and  his  rights  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  Articles  of  War,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  more  than  sixty  crimes  and  of- 
fenses of  a  military  character,  and  establish  a  system  of  court&-mar- 
tial  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  Each  year,  nearly  a  thousand  per- 
sons connected  with  the  army  are  tri^  by  general  oourte-martial, 
many  of  them  on  charges  involving  penal  consequences  of  the 
gravest  character ;  and  regimental  and  garrison  courts  try  a  much 
larger  number. 

The  proceedings  and  rules  of  evidence  adopted  by  these 
courts  are,  in  large  measure,  drawn  from  the  practice  in  civil 
courts,  and  require  tlie  supervision  of  men  skilled  botli  in  the 
common  law  and  the  military  code.  It  would  be  as  gross  a  per- 
version of  justico  to  leave  these  proceedings  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  kymen  as  it  would  be  to  banish  lawyers  from  the  bench  and 
the  bar  in  our  civil  courts.  Justice  to  our  citizen  soldiers  in  the 
late  war  required  the  establishment  of  the  bureau ;  and  the  re- 
sults have  justified  its  creation.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
the  army  has  been  reduced  to  a  system  founded  upon  law  and 
precedent.  At  first,  many  officers  held  that  the  introduction  of 
lawyers  into  the  anny  was  inconsistent  with  military  methods. 
But  experience  has  convinced  our  most  eminent  commandere 
that  the  bureau  is  necessary  to  discipline  and  good  government 
in  the  army. 

Besides  this,  in  time  of  peace,  army  commanders  are  constantly 
recpiired  to  act  upon  delicate  questions  which  involve  the  relation 
between  the  anny  and  the  civil  government,  and  which  require  the 
service  of  lawyers  skilled  both  in  the  discipline  of  war  and  the 
practice  of  civil  courts.  For  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  tliis 
class,  the  services  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  Corps  have  become 
indispensable. 
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The  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  which  provided  for  its 
proepeetive  reduction  to  four  officers,  was  unwise.  The  reconi- 
inendation  of  General  Hancock  should  be  adopted,  which  is,  to 
lAhh  tlie  ehadowy  and  useless  distinction  between  tlie  Bureau 
Military  Justice  and  the  Corps  of  Judge  Advoe^ites,  establish 
the  gmdcts  of  colonel  and  lieutenant^olonel,  and  authorize  pronio- 
tionfi  to  bo  made  as  in  other  staff  departments. 


IV ,^ — CONGRESS   AND  THE   ARMT. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  last  three  years  there  has  been 
manifested  in  Congress  a  growing  spirit  of  uafTiendline8&,  if  not 
of  positive  Iiostility,  toward  the  array.  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress,  after  failing  in  its  attempt  to  cut  down  our  military 
force  thirty-three  per  cent,,  the  House  of  KepreKyntatives  insij^t^d 
upon  adding  to  the  army  apprf>priation  bill  a  provision  which 
plainly  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Pi'caident  as 
commander-in-cliief ;  and^  rather  than  abandon  its  revolutionary 
attempt,  allowed  the  appropriation  to  fail,  subjected  the  country 
to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  an  extra  e^sion  of  Congress, 
and  left  the  army  to  serve  for  many  months  without  pay. 

At  the  present  eession  one  of  the  smaller  appropriation  bills, 
which  usually  passes  without  opposition,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  fierce  and  bitter  attack  upon  the  Military  Academy,  an  in- 
etitutiou  whifh,  for  seventy-five  years,  has  been  tlie  fountain  of 
military  honor,  has  given  to  our  soldiers  a  thorough  and  libeml 
eilltupe,and  has  filled  the  army  witli  the  spirit  of  nationiU  patriot- 
A  republic^  however  free,  requires  the  service  of  a  certain 

Liber  of  men  whoso  ambition  is  higher  than  mere  private  gain  : 
w!i*>HC  lives  are  insepanible  fi*om  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  whoi^ 
honors  and  emoluments  depend  absolutely  upon  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  the  (4avemment,  and  who  can  advance  themselves 
ttnly  by  serving  their  country. 

To  educate  a  body  of  young  men  to  this  standard  of  duty  is 
tho  primary  object  of  the  Military  Academy.*  Yet,  when  the 
bill  for  its  support  came  lK»foro  the  nouse,  it  was  violently  as- 


^  I  rvfTtt  th&t  mj  Rjtsct*  w\\]  not  tiHow  mc  to  fjuoUv  \n  fuU«  aa  adniinible  If tttfr 
Gcn«rm1  Srbofield*  in  «1itcb  b«i  «tatcft,  wilh  fn^*:it  fttrt^,  Ibe  li2a|iorlAnctt  to  eci* 
l9  »1»  SUXm  uid  tlie  niilioii,  ofttio  vmrk  aon*  «t  VTmi  PdnL 
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sailed,  and  its  passage  was  long  delayed.  Attempts  were  made 
to  cut  down  the  pay  of  professors ;  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  hospital ;  to  rednce  the  number  of  cadets  by  preventing  the 
filling  of  vacancies ;  and  to  cut  down  forty-five  per  cent,  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  cadets,  now  barely  sufficient  for  their  support 

Mr.  Aiken,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina,  denounced 
the  institution  as  "  an  incubus  upon  the  country,"  and  decUied 
himself  ready  to  vote  *'  to  put  West  Point  up  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, or  to  give  it  away.'' 

Though  most  of  tiiese  amendments  failed,  their  introduction 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  of  late  has  so  frequently 
been  exhibited  against  the  army. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  House  in  January  last,  by  the  Mili- 
tary Committee,  provides  for  cutting  down  the  force  of  enlisted 
men  twenty  per  cent,  and  of  officers  nearly  forty  per  cent  It 
contains,  also,  an  artful  device  to  destroy  the  whole  army,  by  pro- 
viding that,  if,  at  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year.  Congress  shall 
have  failed  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill  for  its  support,  the  army 
shall  be  whoUy  disbanded.  This  would  enable  a  small  faction  of 
either  House,  at  the  close  of  a  long  session,  to  defeat  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  thus  muster  out  every  officer  and  enlisted  man. 
The  motive  of  this  provision  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  clause 
of  the  same  bill,  which  repeals  the  following  section  of  the  exist- 
ing law  (section  1,218,  Revised  Statutes) : 

"  No  person  who  has  served  in  any  capacity  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  either  of  the  States  in  insurrec- 
tion during  the  late  rebellion,  shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States." 

While  this  section  remains  unrepealed,  the  new  army  to  be 
created  when  our  present  army  should  be  disbanded  could  not 
be  officered  by  those  who  ser\'ed  in  the  late  Confederate  aniiv. 
Jlinc  illw  IdchrymcB. 

Not  content  with  crippling  our  present  organization  and 
reducing  its  force  below  the  limit  of  efficiency  and  safety,  the 
House  Committee  on  Militarj-  Affairs  have  reported  a  bill  for  a 
large  reduction  of  the  pay  of  those  who  may  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  rank  and  pay  of  the  general  and  lieutenant-general  were 
created,  not  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  peace  establishment,  but 
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ninrts  of  national  gratitude  and  honor  for  great  and  distin- 

ed  service  in  the  late  war.     Further  to  reduce  the  pay  of 

I  officers  is  an  attempt  to  belittle  their  serviccB  and  etint  the 

fttitnde  of  the  nation.    The  proposed  reduction  of  the  pay  of 

ly  officers  would  ix»nder  it  almost  iniposeible  for  a  poor 

[to  serve  in  any  of  those  grades. 

Dimng  the  last  Congress,  the  House  refused  to  reduce  the  pay 
its  own  oflicers,  and  thus  expressed  its  judgment  of  the  proper 
don  betw^een  service  and  compensation.  Eemembering  how 
the  duties  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  House  during 
Recess  of  Congress,  and  comparing  the  qualities  and  training 
required  for  their  work  (mostly  clerical)  with  the  training  and 
service  required  of  regimental  and  field  officers,  the  folloMring 
table  will  be  fotmd  instructive  : 


t  F^gr  of  Oirtiln  OfllMira  of  the  HoQM. 

[  of  the  Hmiio |4,6O0 

nt4ii-Arm&. ,»,,•,.     4,000 

2,600 

ii^Utit  clerkii,  cAch. 2*600 

f  Docurocut-Rocim 2,000 

fCl«?fk 1,800 

1,440 

[tterer  ind  lockamUh,  each,    1,400 


PtopOMd  ^  of  Armf  Ofleert 

Oolonel , fS^ftOO 

Licutenaot-celoDcL  «..<.«....*.  8»000 

Major. , 2,600 

Captkin  (mounted) ...  1,^00 

CaptAtn  (not  iDOunted). 1,600 

Firet-licutenimt  ( mount e<i), 1,500 

First'lieutenant  ^not  mounted) ,  ♦  1,100 

8eooQd-tieuteD«nt  (not  liicmnted).  1^800 


Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  would  be  better,  «o  far  aa  pay 
I  concerned,  to  be  i\  dcK>rkceper  in  the  ITouse  of  Representativea 
m  a  senior  captain  of  infantry ;  better  to  l>e  the  locksmith  of 
lie  House  than  a  second-lieutenant  of  the  line  I 

Tlie  friends  of  good  government  and  fair  dealing  will  not  l>e 
[>w  to  condemn  these  repeated  assaults  upon  the  honor  and  use- 
fulnca^  of  the  anny. 

James  A.  Ga£F1£ld. 


VI. 

IS  MAN  A  DEPRAVED  CREATURE? 

I.  The  Kcfv.  0.  B.  FBoTHoroHAiL  in.  The  Ber.  O.  B.  FBoraoroBAH. 

U.  The  Bev.  T.  W.  Cbahbsbs,  D.  D.  IV.  The  Bey.  T.  W.  OBAMBOi,  D.  D. 


Db.  Moehleb  opens  his  <' Symbolism"  with  this  sentence: 
^'  In  proportion  as  we  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of 
individual  man,  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view, 
very  different  conclusions  will  in  part  be  formed  respecting  our 
common  progenitor,  conclusions  which  will  affect  the  destinies  of 
his  whole  race,  even  to  their  passage  into  the  next  life ;  and  even 
the  first  degrees  of  that  life  take  a  very  different  form,  accord- 
ing as  we  regard  them  in  the  light  either  of  Catholic  or  Protec- 
tant doctrine."  Dr.  Moehler  then  goes  on  to  give  reasons  for 
beginning  his  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  with  an  account  of  the  primitive  state 
of  man,  his  chief  reason  being  that,  in  the  natural  progree^  of 
human  history  (he  might  have  said  in  the  logical  order  of 
thought),  the  condition  of  man  comes  first.  The  question  pro- 
posed at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  not  only  the  first  in  logical 
series,  but  the  deepest  in  practical  significance.  The  oflSce  of  the 
Redeemer  is  conditioned  on  the  human  need  to  be  met,  and  i? 
defined  by  tlie  character  of  the  spiritual  desolation  he  comes  to 
repair.  The  estimate  of  the  nature,  attributes,  mission,  and  work 
of  the  Saviour  clings  closely  to  tlie  theory  of  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  man,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  imputed  to  his  fall. 
The  second  man  balances  the  first.  The  law  of  the  spirit  coun- 
teracts the  law  of  the  flesh.  The  eflicacy  of  grace  repairs  tlie 
ravage  of  sin. 

The  (question  before  us  may  be  put  thus :  Is  man  a  fallen  or 
Ls  he  an  imi)erfect  creature  i  Is  he  ruined,  or  is  he  undeveloped ' 
Is  he  under  sin,  or  under  limitation  ?  Has  he  lost  himself,  or  ha.- 
he  never  found  himself?  The  general  doctrine  of  theologic 
Christendom   implies  that   ^' human  nature,''  meaning  by  the 
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plirase  the  organic  constitution  of  man,  his  moral  facnltj^  bis 
irt,  conscience,  reason,  is  disabled  by  a  radical  intimiity,  cen- 
1,  ante-natal,  radiraentalj  deep,  and  firmly  planted  below  the 
will — an  infinnity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  child  of  the 
race  to  accompli&h  his  destiny  by  the  unaided  power  of  the  mind ; 
renders  him  dependent  on  supernatural  influence  whenever  he 
would  make  a  movement  toward  the  spiritual  regions  of  truth 
and  goodness;  and  condemns  him  to  impoteney,  misery,  degrada- 
tion, ruin,  eternal  and  unmitigated  death,  unless  he  avails  himself 
of  the  redeeming  help. 

The  creeds  of  Christendom  convey  this  idea  in  different  forms 
of  language,  but  the  idea  is  substantially  the  same.  The  invalu- 
able work  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  on ''  The  Creeds  of  Christendom," 
brings  the  whole  case  in  simimary  fonn  before  us. 

Want  of  space  forbids  quotation  or  nice  detinitlon.  Leav- 
ing extreme  statements  and  inferences  therefrom,  and  getting 
at  die  eonifuon  drift  of  all  these  confessions,  two  positions 
eeem  to  be  taken :  1.  That  tliere  is  a  native,  fundamental,  radi- 
cal disability,  a  vice,  taint,  quality  of  infirmity,  in  the  moral 
etmcture  of  mankind,  holding  them  back,  embarrassing  them, 
confusing  and  misleading  them,  darkening  judgment,  pervert- 
ing affection,  hampering  will,  disturbing  conscience,  unsettling 
lie  substrata  anil  weakening  the  guper5tnictuiH3  of  human  achieve- 
ment. S,  That  this  infirniity  eats  out  the  heart  of  €hara€Ui\ 
Hiile  lea\iiig  tlie  outward  form  and  eemblance  of  life  sightly 
id  apparently  flourishing,  it  prevents  the  virtue  that  gives  gen- 
ie nubility  and  solid  worth.  Man  is  not,  in  consequence  of 
disabled  for  the  ordinary  work  of  existence ;  he  may  form 
rictici*,  institute  governments,  enact  codes  of  law,  build  rail- 
Eid%  discover,  invent,  combine,  project,  paint  canvas,  carve 
one,  constnict  editicea,  multiply  useful  and  ornamental  arts, 
liplov  his  fiiotilties  in  all  the  directions  demanded  by  ci\ilijMi^ 
Vm ;  but  bis  whole  achievement  may  Ik?  fnistrated  by  a  fatal  dia- 
cue  at  the  root  of  life  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  it  to 
naughty  unless  tli*  *  tce  of  God  renews  tli       *  "J 

atock  of  motive,    i    _  erpent  will  be  over  ali  rk. 

Ills  dvUtJuition  will  be  tmsound  in  principle;  his  government 
pest  upon  force,  keeping  down  the  insurgent  elements  of 
irtjjv  ;  Ills  Iriws  will  ri-pn'sciit  r^xpodioney,  Rlimritv.  jLstut^np!^. 
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not  equity ;  his  social  arrangements  will  be  loose  and  unsteady ; 
his  system  of  domestic  life  will  be  disorderly  and  chaotic ;  his 
business  administration  will  be  selfish,  inhuman,  recklees,  cruel ; 
his  art  will  glow  with  a  hectic  beauty,  its  very  loveliness  indicat- 
ing decay ;  even  lus  music  will  be  fimciful,  eccentric,  grotesque, 
inharmonious;  lus  literature  will  be  imwholesome,  his  culture 
superficial,  his  science  delusive,  his  education  shallow  and  deceit- 
ful, his  philosophy  sophistical,  his  religion  sentimental  and  vi- 
sionary. He  may  seem  to  go  forward,  but  there  will  be  no  ad- 
vance ;  he  may  appear  to  ascend,  but  in  reality  he  will  be  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire. 

On  this  accoimt  of  the  matter,  two  or  three  out  of  the  many 
thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  are  expressed,  simply  in  order 
that  the  issue  mny  be  made  clear : 

1.  Every  fonn  of  this  faith  assumes  the  personality  of  a  first 
man — ^Adam.  Kow,  Adam  is  a  purely  biblical  personage,  a  name, 
a  phrase,  a  literary  designation.  He  is  not  a  fact,  but  a  fiction ; 
not  a  man,  but  a  myth.  He  has  no  existence  in  Nature  ;  not  a 
footprint  of  him  has  been  found.  No  historian,  geologist,  natu- 
ralist, antiquarian  of  any  sort,  has  ever  come  upon  the  trace  of 
him.  He  is  a  creature  of  speculation,  and  as  a  creature  of  specu- 
lation his  existence  dates  back  no  farther  than  a  century  or  so 
before  Christ.  The  cabalists  and  Talmudists  are  responsible  for 
him.  The  theologians,  from  Akiba  and  Simon  ben  Jocliai  down, 
are  his  fathers  and  godfathers. 

2.  The  theory,  under  all  its  forms,  assumes  the  descent  of  all 
mankind  from  a  single  progenitor,  and  the  organic  unity  of  the 
human  race  :  two  points,  the  first  of  which  is  gravely  disputed ; 
the  second  of  which  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

3.  The  theory  further  assumes  that  the  race  of  man  has  lapsed 
from  an  exalted  state,  has  fallen,  degenerated,  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  being — an  assumption  that  has  no  antecedent  probabilities  to 
sustain  it,  and,  on  scientific  grounds,  is  vehemently  challenged. 

4.  The  theory  rests  on  no  induction  of  facts  in  human  life. 
It  was  neither  suggested  nor  verified  by  observation,  in  any  age, 
or  under  any  vital  conditions,  but  is  a  theological  postulate  merely. 

5.  It  furnishes  no  explanation  of  actual  facts.  It  will  not  ac- 
count for  or  rationally  interpret  the  personal  or  social  phenomena 
of  even  the  wildest  and  least  humane  period  of  the  world.    Not 
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only  does  it  leave  tinexjilained  the  virtues  that  have  digiiified  and 
le  graces  that  have  adorned  the  history  of  mankind^ — the  hero- 
:ii,  patience,  courage,  dieinterestedness,  sweetness,  pity,  which 
everywhere  visible  if  not  conspicuous,  and  which  bear  the  teet 
close  inspection ;  it  leaves  equally  unexplained  tlie  iniquities, 
Jnrpitndes,  inhumanities,  and  bnitishness,  of  men.     It  does  not 
count  for  the  shaping,  restraining,  modif  jnng,  stimulating  power 
cii'curustances,  change  of  place,  climate,  employment,  associa- 
3n,  for  the  breaking  up  of  vicious  habits,  the  operation  of  new 
motives,  the  stin-ing  of  fre^h  ambitions.     It  does  not  account  for 
:ie  regenerating  influence  of  knowledge  creating  new  tastes,  open* 
new  praspects,  giving  preponderating  weight  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  revealing  the  character  of  social  relations,  and  call- 
into  being  the  frcsli  sense  of  responsibility.     It  does  not  ao- 
ount  for  the  good  intentions,  the  honest  purposes,  the  hopes,  an- 
ipatious,  resolves,  that  even  the  worst  of  people,  the  most  igno- 
nt,  stupid,  and  abandoned,  sometimes  feel.    II}"pocrisy  has  been 
lied  "  the  tribute  tliat  vice  pays  to  virtue."    But,  if  vice  can  pay 
Hbnte  to  virtue,  its  viciousness  is  not  desperate. 

The  facts  of  human  iniquity  are  not  disputed,  glozed  over, 

extenuated.     Heap  them  up  as  high  as  you  will ;  paint  them 

black  as  you  pkuise ;  let  Sentimentalism  shut  its  mouth ;  let 

rity  fold  away  its  cloak ;  let  fine  phrases  be  disniiised.    The 

Ke^  the  brutality,  the  pride,  the  slavii^hneea,  the  fraud,  the 

rrnelty  —  admit  it  all.      Say  in  the  language  of   Scripture : 
^  Tliere  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.'*    Still,  the  impU- 
ition  of  the  theory  above  described  is  not  justified.     Imper- 
L'tion,  incompleteness  of  development,  ignorance,  bad  nurture^ 
111  aBsoeiations,  narrowness  of   opportimity,  limitation  of  lot, 
tie  stublK)rD  restrictions  of  circumstance,  dearth  of  moral  en- 
'tit,  will  fully  and  fairly  account  for  the  actual  condition 
.........md.     Men  are  what  it  might  be  expected  they  would  be, 

thing*  considered ;  neither  worse  nor  better. 

C.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  aboye4e6cribed  theory  of  hu- 

naturu  tliat  it  embarrasses  impedes,  and  thwarts  the  effortB 

man  to  improve  his  social  conditiou  and  attain  to  private  ex* 

silence.     Tlie  ti^k  of  impronng  society  and  training  individual 

ler  demands  tho  free  exercise  of  every  natural  fai'ulty,  with 

a^ere  faith  in  the  competency  of  the  natural  faculties  to  accom- 
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plish  all  that  can  be  required  of  men«  A  theory  which  casts  fsoB- 
pieion  on  the  normal  condition  of  the  faculties  themselves,  ques- 
tions their  validity  and  efficiency,  and  hints  at  the  essential 
worthlessness  of  their  endeavors,  threatens  to  restrain  ambition, 
diminish  purpose,  deaden  the  springs  of  resolution,  enfeeble  con- 
science, and  encourage  the  indifference,  supineness,  and  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  deadliest  foes  to  progress.  Sudi  an  account 
of  man  may  even  turn  his  energies  against  himself ;  and,  besides 
exhausting  his  moral  power  in  thi3  attempt  to  supply  himself 
with  sui>ematural  qualities,  may  drive  him  into  such  morbid  dis- 
content and  distrust  that  he  will  prefer  going  out  of  the  world 
to  performing  a  manly  part  in  it.  It  seems  as  if  the  world  would 
get  on  faster  and  more  satisfactorily,  on  the  noblest  estimate,  if 
the  doctrine  of  depravity  were  discarded. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  common  reasoner,  feeling 
their  force,  is  compelled  to  answer  in  the  n^ative  the  question 
propounded  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  to  say  that  man  is 
not,  in  any  proper  sense,  in  any  form,  or  in  any  degree,  a  de- 
praved creature. 

O.  B.  Fbothinoham. 

n. 

The  foregoing  paper  is  manifestly  correct  in  affirming  the 
great  importance  of  the  question  wliicli  it  discusses.  The  answer 
any  one  gives  to  that  question  must  needs  affect  his  views,  not 
only  upon  theology,  but  upon  morals,  politics,  legislation,  and  all 
branches  of  social  science.  What  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  to 
medicine,  that,  and  even  more,  is  a  correct  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature  to  all  attempts  at  its  amelioration.  A 
serious  wound  must  be  probed  before  it  can  be  healed.  Tlie  com- 
mon church  doctrine  on  this  subject  represents  the  depravity  of 
the  race  as  deep,  inborn,  and  deadly.  It  accepts  the  Scripture 
statements  of  its  extent  and  character  in  their  natural  sense.  The 
rhetorical  amplification  of  it  contained  in  the  paper  is  substan- 
tially correct.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  reasonings  that  fol- 
low.    On  these  issue  is  squarely  joined  : 

1.  As  to  the  first  two  points  that  are  made,  they  may  very 
properly  be  put  out  of  the  discussion,  since  the  inquiry  is  not  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  depravity,  but  as  to  its  existence  and  char 
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T.    I  firmly  hold  that  Adain  was,  b&  Moses  and  Paul  eay,  an 
orical  person,  and  that  the  existing  races  of  men  are  desi-ended 
m  him,  so  as  f o  l)e  all  *^*  of  one  blood."     The  former  of  tliese 
tions  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  mnst  stand  or  fall 
the  Bible,  of  which  it  is  a  characteristic  feature.    Obviously, 
limits  of  this  paper  are  too  small  to  admit  even  a  snmmary 
the  argimient  against  the  mj^hical  theory.    The  second  po- 
on  is  not  only  a  tenet  of  Scripture^  bnt  a  result  of  investiga- 
in.     It  is  true,  many  scientists  deny  it,  but  the  weight  of  au- 
nty is  in  its  favor.    Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
ncyclopiBdia  Britannica,''  asserts  that  ^^the  doctrine  of  the 
ity  of  tlie  mankind  now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  any 
vions  ages;"  and  Mr.  Darwin^  in  his  "Descent  of  Man," 
much  to  the  same  effect.     But  the  chtuTh  dwtrine  as  to 
l's  moiul  condition  docs  not  depend  at  all  upon  monogenism^ 
therefore  I  pass  at  once  to  the  real  question. 
2-  Tlie  fall  of  man  is  said  to  be  a  mere  assumption.     On  the 
trary,  it  is  an  inferencxj  whicli  thoughtful  theists  in  different 
and  countries  ha\^  felt  themselves  compelled  to  dniw  from 
existing  state  of  the  race.     Unable  to  reconcile  the  necessary 
"ections  of  the  Supi-eme  Being  with  the  moral  character  of 
I,  if  he  came  into  existence  as  he  now  is,  they  inferred  the 
ion  of  a  disturbing  cause.     They  held  the  view  which  was 
nlated  by  Solomon  in  the  words,  ''  God  made  man  upright, 
Uiey  have  sought  out  many  inventions."    It  is  also  a  tradition 
ided  down  from  the  earliest  period  in  many  fliffcrent  nations. 
are  familiar  with  the  classic  view  of  a  golden  age  in  the  re- 
ite  past,  when  innocence  prevailed,  which  was  followed  by  sue- 
ive  and  ever-increasing  deterioration.     Now,  the   *    '         e 
luirmony  of  these  trailitions  cimnot  be  rationally  i    ^         d 
from  the  theory  which  regards  them  as  springing  fn:»m 
'  s  of  an  actual  occurrence.     The  flimplieity 

the  narrative  in  Genesis  show  that  it  was 
original  and  authentic  form  of  the  tradition.    Without  fan- 


or  national  % 
at  outlines  win 
sion.    As  Uenlcr  says: 


"  j^cnts  the  d« 
purity  and 


\n  its 

-  e  its 


'*Its  sound  has  gone  into  all  the 


wonls  into  all  lands!     T' 
It;  they  built  on  it  religi 


"^f^ 
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it  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  f oimdation  of  all  their  arts,  institutiona, 
and  sciences." 

3.  The  doctrine  of  human  depravity  is  said  to  be  merely  a 
theological  postulate,  unsustained  by  any  induction  of  facts.  Thia 
is  a  very  grave  mistake.  Christian  theology  merely  defines  and 
explains  the  truth,  but  the  truth  itself  rests  upon  its  own  evidence 
in  Nature,  consciousness,  observation,  and  experience.  That  evi- 
dence has  been  seen  and  felt  in  every  land,  in  every  generation. 
All  the  ethnic  religions  bear  witness  of  the  melancholy  fact  in 
their  confessions,  litanies,  and  sacrifices.  Philosophers  like  Plato 
and  Aristotle  found  themselves  confronted  wili  this  "  inborn 
evil,"  an  evil  not  produced  by  imitation  or  education,  but  connate. 
Moralists  like  Cicero  and  Seneca  spoke  feelingly  of  a  depravity 
which,  as  the  former  said,  we  take  in  with  our  mother's  milk 
Historians  like  Tacitus  declare  that  '^  human  weakness  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  remedies  do  not  act  as  eflSciently  as  the  disease.*' 
The  prevailing  idea  of  a  Divine  Nemesis,  which  runs  through  the 
Greek  tragedy,  rests  upon  the  conviction  of  human  sin,  a  sin  that 
is  guilt.     The  utterance  of  0\'id  is  as  familiar  as  a  proverb  : 

"  Video  meliora  proboqoe, 
Deteriora  sequor." 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  general  acceptance  of 
this  doctrine  among  men  so  diverse  in  character  and  condition, 
except  upon  their  conviction  of  its  truth  ?  Men  are  not  naturally 
pessimists.  There  is  nothing  flattering  to  human  pride  in  the 
\'iew  that  we  belong  to  a  sinful  race,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
that  is  repelling.  These  persons,  therefore,  did  not  invent  the 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  **  in- 
duction of  facts,"  just  as  it  is  forced  upon  many  now  who  would 
gladly,  if  they  could,  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  man's  moral 
condition. 

4,  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  assertion  that  man  is  a  de- 
praved being  inconsistent  with  actual  facts.  On  the  contrary,  as 
has  just  been  said,  it  grows  out  of  them.  It  is  to  be  reniembere<l 
that  this  depravity,  as  held  by  the  most  rigid  adherents?  to  the 
orthodox  creeds,  does  not  deny  to  men  the  possession  of  con- 
science, of  natural  affection,  of  moral  agency,  of  human  8}^n^>athy, 
and  of  the  love  of  reputation.    It  is  therefore  not  to  the  purpose 
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to  cull  np  the  deeds  of  heroisni^  of  self-eacrifiee^  of  love  and 
charity,  which  ^hme  like  stars  in  tlxe  dark  iiight  of  humun  hift- 
tory.  These  are  sufficiently  aceoimte<l  for  by  the  broken  remains 
of  that  divine  image  in  which  man  was  originally  made.  Wo 
have  no  need  to  follow  the  gitiat  Latin  father  Angni^tine  in  call- 
ing them  **  eplendid  sins."  We  might  rather  eay  that  they  are 
exceptions  that  confirm  the  nile.  Sin  i^eigns  all  over  the  earth. 
It  is  the  one  constant  factor  in  human  society*  There  is  a  ter- 
rible indictment  dra^sTi  by  Paid  in  the  fijvt  chapter  of  Romans 
againgit  the  entire  heathen  world ;  yet  not  ordy  are  his  words  sns- 
tained  by  the  testimony  of  the  writere  of  his  o^^ti  time,  but  in 
three  several  well-authenticated  instances  in  modem  times,  nm- 
naries  in  C'hina  and  India,  on  reading  this  chapter  to  a  native 
dience,  have  been  t(  Jd  by  the  hearers,  *'  You  did  not  bring  tliat 
with  you,  you  wrote  it  after  you  came  here."  But,  besides  the 
wickedness  which  abounds,  one  is  to  consider  the  conscious 
id  admitted  imperfection  of  even  good  men,  the  constant  ten- 
dency to  degenerate  in  both  individuals  and  communities,  the 
frequent  and  ilreadful  laijsea  of  many  who  are  most  favorably 
tiituated  for  stimding  erect,  and  the  failure  of  all  the  efforts  which 
have  ever  been  made,  whether  by  political,  or  social,  or  moral 
enies,  to  extirpate  sin.  If  it  can  be  said  in  any  sense,  as  the 
per  seems  to  admit,  that  **  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no^ 
not  one,"  so  constant  and  imiversal  an  effect  must  have  a  cause 
equally  constant  and  universal,  that  is,  in  depnued  nature. 

5.  ^OT^  again,  is  tlie  influence  of  the  doctrine  evil.  Like  all 
other  truth,  it  works  for  good  in  every  du*cction.  It  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  hirge  charity,  for  each  man  sees  all  his  fellows 
sharers  in  his  own  sad  inlieritance.  It  teaches  men  the  true  hu- 
mility which  is  the  first  condition  of  all  moral  improvement.  It 
eaves  them  from  the  folly  of  trying  to  cleanse  the  stream  while 
tlie  fountain  is  j>onutcd.  It  shows  them  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing that  Divine  Spirit  wluch  alone  can  breathe  spiritual  life  into 
tlie  cold  c<irpse  of  humanity.  The  difference  in  the  g^'ueral  tone 
Cff  morals  bctwottn  Christian  nations  and  the  heathen,  aticient  or 
modcnii  is  a  sufficient  testimony  that  a  tnie  doctrine  of  depravity 
II  ba**i>*  of  the  best  means  <►£  ♦  -ng  tliat  dcpnivity. 

t   ...        .T-S  martyrs,  rcfonners*,  the  grt       ^       of  the  Church  in 
all  agei^  have  been  men  wlio,  because  they  believed  tliat  they  liad 


i^p 
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been  rescned  from  an  immeasurable  depth  by  the  blood  of  a 
Divine  Sacrifice,  consecrated  heart  and  life  to  preserve  and  extend 
that  great  blessing  to  their  fellow-men. 

Man,  then,  is  a  depraved  being.  He  is  pronounced  to  be  such 
not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  as  shown  by  the  oonseriBus  of  tke 
creeds,  but  by  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  by  human  experience 
in  every  generation,  by  the  testimony  of  great  thinkers,  by  the 
confessions  of  good  men,  by  the  manifestations  of  childhood,  bv 
the  unconscious  evidence  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  drama,  and 
by  the  interior  convictions  of  those  whose  philosophy  leads  them 
to  deny  it  in  words. 

T.W.  Chambers. 

m. 

There  is  little  of  the  nature  of  criticism  in  Dr.  ChambersV 
paper  that  requires  notice,  nothing  that  challenges  reply.  His 
rebutting  affirmations  are  too  general  to  afford  a  basis  for  ai^ 
ment.  Hjs  references  to  Edward  Tylor  and  Charles  Darwin  are 
useless  to  him,  in  the  absence  of  definition,  and  even  of  quota- 
tion. His  declarations  that  "  thoughtful  theists,  in  different  a^ 
and  countries,  have  felt  compelled  to  draw "  (the  orthodox  infer- 
ence) "  from  the  existing  state  of  the  race ; "  that  "  there  is  algo 
a  tradition  handed  do\vn  from  the  earliest  period  in  many  dif- 
ferent nations ; "  that "  all  the  ethnic  religions  bear  witness  of  the 
melancholy  fact"  (of  depravity)  "in  their  confessions,  litanies, 
and  sacrifices ; "  that  "  philosophers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
found  themselves  confronted  with  this  '  inborn  evil ; ' "  tliat 
"  moralists,  like  Cicero  and  Seneca,  spoke  feelingly  of  a  depravity 
which,  as  the  former  said,  we  take  in  with  our  mother^s  milk;*' 
that  "historians,  like  Tacitus,  declare  that  'human  weakness  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  remedies  do  not  act  as  efficiently  as  the 
disease ' " — are  of  no  importance,  standing,  as  they  do,  undefined 
and  unexplained.  The  affirmation  that  "the  difference  in  the 
general  tone  of  morals  between  Cliristian  nations  and  the  heathen, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  that  a  true  doctrine  of 
depravity  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  best  means  of  overcoming  that 
dej>ravitv,"  is  a  piece  of  dogmatism  on  a  debated  question  *i 
fact  which  might  properly  be  met  by  similar  dogmatism  on  the 
other  side ;  and  his  assertion  of  "  the  simpUcity  and  self -consist* 
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ty  of  tlic  narrative  m  Genesis/"*  lias  a  strange  look,  as  coming 

a  biblical  student  who  must  be  aware  of  tlie  fragmentary 

9r  which  even  orthodox  scholars  concede  to  that  book. 

be  existence  of  two  documents,  at  least,  the  "  Elohistic "  and 

"  Jehovistie,"  is  a  familiar  and  generally-accepted  fact  among 

If  my  inferences  from  the  doctrine  of  depravity  are  un- 

t,  the  doctrine  loses  its  practical  significance,  and  is  reduced  to 

,  unprofitable  speculation. 

Dr.  Chambers's  position  rests  on  two  supports — the  Bible  and 
consciousness.    Let  us  devote  what  space  we  have  to  these 
points: 

Dr.  Chambers  admits  that  the  common  church  doctrine  repre- 

^ts  the  depravity  of  the  race  as  deep,  inborn,  and  deadly.     **  It 

i^pts  the  Scripture  statements  of  its  extent  and  character  in 

>  natural  sense/'     But  what  is  their  natural  sense  i    It  is  rea* 

ling  in  a  circle  to  impose  the  sense  of  the  clmreh  doctrine  on 

ipturcj  and  then  to  bring  Scripture  to  the  support  of  the 

jreh  doctrine.    If  the  Bible  be  the  ''  Word  of  God,'*  it  is  of 

me  importance  to  understand  what  the  Bible  teaches.     In  the 

of  an  ordinary  book  one  may  tranquilly  remain  ignorant  of 

precise  meaning,  and  may  allow  a  special  class  of  dogmatists 

ix  their  own  interp    '  ^'    i  on  it ;  but  an  inspired  book  must 

be  prejudged  or  f<.i  «,  lest  stjme  portion  of  its  wis«lom 

^missedi     All  the  arts  of  scholarship  must  1>e  called  into  requi- 

"    '  se  the  purport  of  its  communications.     The  "nat- 

-  it  appears  to  the  churchman,  may  in  the  judgment 

Dn  be  an  unnatural,  perverted,  and  false  sense* 

Moreover,  if  the  Bible  be  the  *^  Won!  of  God,"  it  is  incum- 

it  on  its  interpreters  to  bring  to  its  exposition  the  faculties 

ieh  make  man  appear  most  like  God^ — the  faculties,  namely,  of 

on,  tlie  purest  sentiments,  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  equity 

goodness,  the  highest  knowledge,  and  the  deepest  humanity, 

they  poesea. 

I>r.  Cli      '        '"     '    ^olds  that  "Adam  was,  as  Moses  and 
rj^ttl  Niy,  u  .m,  and  that  the  existing  races  of  men 

^B  daioended  from  him,  so  as  to  be  aU  ^  of  one  bloiid."  -^  But 
^ft»  Moms  say  any'^  '  f  the  kind  ?  By  Moses  Dr.  Chamlters 
^Bads^  we  may  pi  v  lie  lxx>k  of  Genesis,     But  the  book  of 

Genesis  gives  gnch  ditfereut  accounts  of  this  perBonago  that  hia 
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identity  disappears.  He  is  described  as  being  made  "in  the 
image  of  God,"  and  as  being  formed  of  "  the  dust  of  the  ground," 
and  then  animated  with  the  "  breath  of  life  ; "  that  is,  as  holding 
a  place  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  creation ;  as  a  perfected 
being  and  as  an  animal  oiganism.  He  is  first  described  as  two- 
fold, male  and  female,  and  afterward  as  male  only.  In  one  pas- 
sage his  creation  is  the  final  act  of  the  Divine  energy,  in  another 
he  is  brought  into  the  foregroimd  as  the  conspicuous  character; 
the  trees  of  the  field  are  made  later,  and  the  beasts  and  cattle 
subsequently  to  them.  Such  a  creature  belongs  to  the  world  of 
allegory,  not  to  the  world  of  Nature  or  man.  So  far  as  any  dis- 
tinct conception  of  him  can  be  formed,  he  is  a  negation  rather 
than  a  person.  He  has  no  character ;  he  is  without  moral  con- 
sciousness, desire,  or  will ;  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he 
has  not  attained.  He  is  innocent  and  undeveloped ;  vacant  of 
ideas;  an  embryo;  a  possibility.  He  corresponds  better  with 
the  description  of  the  first  man  given  by  Charles  Darwin  than 
with  that  imagined  by  St.  Augustine.  PauFs  conception  of 
Adam  is  not  far  from  this  in  certain  respects.  He  is  only  *'  a 
living  soul ; "  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  The  fall  of  such  a  creature 
could  not  shake  the  earth :  it  could  not  hurt  even  him, ;  for  he 
fell  from  no  height.  To  consider  Paul  in  the  light  of  an  anthro- 
pologist is  a  new  view.  His  speculations  on  Adam  are  scarcely 
entitled  to  consideration  on  scientific  or  historical  grounds.  They 
belong  to  the  school  of  the  Talmudists,  who,  whatever  their 
depth  and  subtilty  as  mystic  theologians,  are  not  cited  as  author- 
ity on  questions  of  race.  As  Paul,  moreover,  reasoned  like  a  Jew, 
from  Jewish  data,  and  in  the  Jewish  interest,  it  is  only  by  a 
stretch  of  inference  that  his  language  can  be  made  to  cover  uni- 
versal propositions. 

That  the  Scriptures  contain  strong  asseverations  of  human 
iniquity  is  freely  admitted ;  so  do  all  sacred  writings.  But  that 
these  asseverations  are  dogmatical,  or  general  in  their  scope,  may 
be,  with  good  reason,  doubted.  Paul  affirms  the  depravity  of 
mankind,  includes  all  men  under  a  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  de- 
clares that  all  are  under  necessity  of  regeneration.  But  Paul 
dates  the  fact  of  sin  and  death  to  Adam,  the  assumed  progenitor 
of  a  single  race,  and  derives  the  regenerating  power  from  God 
through  the  Hebrew  nation.     There  is  no  good  reason  for  think- 
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ing  that  he  went  outside  of  Judaisin  for  the  mfliieneee  that  were 
to  redeem  the  world.  Though,  as  the  apostle  to  the  GentUee,  he 
favored  the  admijBeion  of  the  outside  nations  on  easj  tamift,  etill 
[6  seenie  to  have  demanded  that  all  applicants  for  sah*ation 
ould  attach  themselves  to  the  etock  of  Israel*  His  teaching, 
therefore,  however  anthoritative,  is  not  conclusive  in  re^^rani  to 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  world  since  his 
day.  His  doctrine  of  hnman  depravity  in  a  single  race,  at  a 
partienlar  epoch,  on  a  single  line,  at  a  special  geographical  point, 
does  not  fairly  touch  the  question  of  the  moi'al  constitution  of 
mankind.  He,  still  less  than  Augustine,  is  entitled  to  pronounce 
c»n  the  psychological  elements  of  human  nature.  For  Augustine 
b  *  ^  t^>  the  Western  world,  and  was,  moreover,  a  mtm  of 

p«  experience  and  profoimd  observation;  whereas  Paul's 

view  was  apparently  confined  to  the  issues  suggested  by  a  small 
and  peculiar  race,  whose  destinies  were  ma^iified  by  imagina* 
lion. 

The  strength  of  the  belief  in  the  depravity  of  man  lies  in  the 
so-called  testimony  of  consciousness*  That  the  argument  from 
ocmficuousneas  has  been  ovenvorked,  appears  from  the  fact  tliatthis 
eoniciousnefis  is  shown  by  history  to  be  an  artificial  prod^tct  of 
rdifioue  instttxdians.  That  there  is  a  general  human  conscious- 
mm  of  sin,  a  native  sense  of  iniquity,  cannot  be  proved— Kjan,  in 
£ict,  be  disproved.  Men,  so  far  from  feeling  tliemselves  to  be 
sinners,  will  not  l>e  persuaded  or  terrified  into  the  m  ttion  that  they 
an?.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  Church  to  convince  them — an  eflFort 
that  succeeds  so  partially  that.,  even  in  ClirL^tian  eommuniries,  the 
effect  pnnluced  by  evangelists  is  hardly  appreciable* 

The  sense  of  sin  is  natural  within  the  circle  of  Hebrew  ideas^ 
and  from  them  has  been  bequeathed  to  Christianity.  The  Hebrew 
COUCH'  * 

sonal  allegiance,  dnty.  and  accountability;   and  to  these  corre 

s?        '    '  '        its  of  loyalty,  submission,  devotion,  love,  grati- 

til  i/ontririon  in  case  of  disobedience;  self-satisfac- 

tion an*!  peace  in  ca^e  of  obedience,  Tlio  immense  superiority 
of  fb  *  '  *  •  '  t  '  •  V  "  .,^^  hig  lK>i  "  'n«jss,  his  unlim- 
Jjbwl  1  ^  mI  and  in  evil,  kept  his 

leeta  in  an  attitude  of  awe,  fearful  or  tender — an  attitude  so 


^  a  personal  God  holding  immediate  relations  ^vith 
res  and  subjects  of  law,  involved  principles  of  per- 
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Bustained  and  habitual  that  the  mmd  was  moulded  to  it,  and  the 
feeling  controlled  by  it.  Praise  and  contrition  became  natural 
emotions.  But  the  attempt  to  justify  these  feelings  by  psycho- 
logical analysis,  as  cardinal  elements  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
does  not  succeed. 

No  theologian  will  probably  be  thought  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  effort  than  Horace  Bushnell ;  yet  the  impotence 
of  his  endeavor  is  easily  exposed.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his  work, 
"  Nature  and  the  Supernatural/'  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  His 
demonstration  of  the  fact  of  sin  rests  on  the  following  assertions: 
1.  ^'We  do,  by  inevitable  necessity,  impute  blame  to  acts  of 
injury  done  us  by  others."  2.  "We  as  positively  and  neces- 
sarily blame  ourselves  on  occasions  distinctly  noted  and  remem- 
bered." 3.  "The  moment  we  look  upon  the  race,  and  take 
note  of  mankind  as  revealed  in  their  most  superficial  demonstra- 
tions, we  discover  that  they  are  out  of  rest,  plagued  by  the  foul 
demon  of  guilt."  The  universal  shyness  of  Ood  betrays  this 
deep  uneasiness ;  the  avoidance  of  religious  themes  in  conversa- 
tion attests  it.  4.  "  Mankind  are  seen  to  be  acting  universally  on 
the  assumption  that  wrong  is  done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done,  in  the 
world."  Family  government  "  anticipates  wrong ; "  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state,  with  law  and  police,  severe  and  sanguinarr 
punishments,  suggests  the  fact,  and  confesses  the  danger  of  wrong. 
"  The  whole  superstructure  of  the  civil  order  rests  on  the  con- 
viction that  sin  is  in  the  world."  Men  are  afraid  of  the  law. 
5.  The  sentiment  or  virtue  of  forgiveness  implies  wrong.  Tlie 
pleavsure  we  take  in  satire  "  supposes  demerit,  or  a  blamable  de 
feet  of  virtue."  The  abysses  of  the  tragic  sentiment  open  the 
mysterious  realms  of  guilt. 

That  a  clear  and  keen  thinker,  a  really  great  Avriter,  a  trained 
theologian  of  the  grand  style,  should  extract  such  conclusion> 
from  such  considerations  is  evidence  of  the  power  of  prejxjssession 
to  twist  a  straight  mind.  There  is  not  one  of  these  arguments  tliat 
will  bear  examination.  Such  of  the  "  facts  "  as  are  admitted  to  U» 
true,  are  susceptible  of  obvious  answer  on  the  lightest  philosoph- 
ical inquest.  None  of  them  require  the  solution  that  he  pves 
Indeed,  the  solution  that  he  gives  is  the  most  far-fetched  that 
could  be  offered.  These  are  strong  statements ;  they  are  maile 
dictatorially,  because  want  of  space  forbids  anything  but  abeer- 
tion.    Brevity  forbids  explanation. 
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ic  moral  impf^rt  of  the  doctrine  of  ileprarity  cannot  be  mis- 
ken,     Uiskiry  reports  it;  the  observation  of  life  reveals  it. 
I  in  noble  minds  it  may  lay  the  fonndations  of  a  large,  tender, 
rnpassionate  charity,  is  granted.     That  to  wise  spirits  it  teaches 
ns  of  patience  and  hnniility  need  not  be  doubted.     But  tliat, 
ordinary  natures,  it  nurtnres  coarseneeSy  abjectness,  aufiterity, 
s  of  judgment,  self -depreciation  and  self -contempt,  the 
uii  to  take  gloomy  views  of  life  and  destiny,  and  to  inter- 
t  character  and  conduct  by  discouraging  standarda,  6eem%  in 
Sew  of  reason  and  observation,  certain.      The  doctrine  is  the 
rent  of  penitence  and  sighing.     It  kindles  the  altar*fire6  of  ex- 
piation ;  it  frames  the  penitential  litanies ;   it  inspires  the  mii^ 
'IV4»  of  the  world.     It  prepares  the  robe  of  sackcloth^  and  spreads 
le  seat  of  aslie^. 

The  opposite  ddctrine  is  brave  and  hopeful.  It  encourages 
sclf'reh'auoe  and  self-respect ;  it  sweeps  away  the  vapors  of  mor- 
bid introspection  ;  it  places  tlie  individutd  in  whole^me  relations 
with  Natnre  and  hLs  fellows ;  it  reenforces  the  present  witli  the 
penences  of  the  past»  and  opens  the  fnture  wide  to  anticipa- 
in ;  it  substitutes  justice  for  cliarity^  and  in  place  of  himiiliation 
a  becoming  pride ;  it  brings  the  active  virtnes  to  the  front,  and 
thrusts  into  tlie  background  deficiency  and  error;  it  puts  all  men 
on  tlieir  mettle ;  it  makes  every  quality  useful,  and  sets  every 
f«<*ttlty  at  its  best  work.  As  for  patience,  aspiration,  meekness, 
imility,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  demand  for  these  while  so  much 
to  be  done,  and  power  so  jX'rpetnally  comes  short  of  purpose ; 
d,  to  nse  the  noble  language  of  John  Morley :  "  The  purifying 
ignish  of  remorse  will  be  stronger,  not  weaker,  when  one  has 
ined  himj»clf  to  look  upon  every  wrong  in  thought,  every  duty 
omitted  from  act,  each  infringement  of  the  inner  spiritual  law 
rnanity  is  constantly  |>erfcH'ting  for  its  own  guidance  and 
4H,  less  as  a  breach  of  the  decrees  of  an  unseen  tribunal, 
tliait  m  an  ungrateful  infection,  weakening  and  corrupting  the 
future  of  his  brothers ;  and  he  will  be  les^  *  *  "  ^  fmra 

rnoit  prostration  of  soul  by  a  doubtful  sui  ,  >uition^ 

meatdy  comfortable  to  Ids  own  individuality,  than  by  hearing 
3  fid  of  the  cry  of  Ilnmaiiity  craving  isle^plogg 
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The  critic  of  my  former  statements  describes  them  as  ^^  too 
general,"  as  "useless,"  as  "of  no  importance."  It  may  be  so. 
Yet  at  all  events  they  seem  to  have  disposed  of  the  positions  that 
the  fall  of  man  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity  is  a  theological  postulate  unsustained  by  actual 
facts. 

I  respectfully  deny  the  imputation  of  "  reasoning  in  a  circle.'' 
Accepting  the  Church  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  Scripture,  I  en- 
deavored to  sustain  it  on  the  ground  of  general  experience  and 
observation.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  call  for  great  scholar- 
ship to  learn  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject,  any  more  than 
there  is  to  find  what  it  says  as  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 
The  tenet  that  man  is  depraved  runs  through  and  through  the 
volume,  appearing  not  only  in  didactic  statements,  but  in  history 
and  biography,  in  penitential  Psalms,  in  prophetic  invectives,  in 
popular  proverbs,  in  the  experiences  of  men  of  all  classes,  with 
never,  in  a  solitary  instance,  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary.  The 
very  reason  for  the  revelation  which  the  Bible  contains  is  the  fallen 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  sent.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  the  extent  of  human  depravity,  but 
that  it  exists  has  always  been  held,  even  as  it  now  is,  by  the  great 
body  of  the  readers  of  Scripture  as  one  of  its  plainest  teachings. 
To  assent  to  this  view  is  not  dogmatism,  but  the  judgment  of 
reason. 

The  criticism  upon  Genesis  seems  rather  strained.  I  am,  of 
course,  "aware  of  the  fragmentary  character"  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  book  by  certain  scholars  who  represent  it  as  a 
mosaic  of  small,  detached  portions,  originally  unconnected,  but 
gradually  collected  and  transcribed  as  a  single  work,  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  this  fragment  hypothesis  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned. Even  De  Wette,  who  once  advocated  it,  afterward  gave  it 
up.  As  to  the  "  document  theory,"  while  far  from  admitting  that 
the  final  word  has  yet  been  said  on  the  subject,  I  maintain  that 
the  supi)osition  of  two  original  accounts,  one  Elohistic^  the  other 
Jehovistic^  which,  together  with  other  materials,  were  wrought 
up  by  the  author  into  one  homogeneous  whole,  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  orthodox  view  of  the  integrity  and  inspiration  of  the 
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first  boolc  of  Moses,  The  opening  chapters  of  that  book  are 
an>iliirig  but  mythical.  They  are  not  hyrnns,  they  are  not  epec- 
nlatious,  they  are  a  continnous  narrative.  That  narrative  bears 
not  a  tinge  of  pantheism  or  of  polytheism,  nor  does  it  pander 
to  the  prejudices  of  any  race  or  age  or  country.  Is  there  an 
ancient  mjih  extant  of  which  these  things  can  be  said  ?  Nor 
will  any  fair  treatment  of  its  uttenuices  respecting  the  origin  of 
man  justify  the  representation  given  by  Mr.  Frothingham.  In 
the  first  chapter  and  the  opening  vei-ses  of  the  second  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  author  ie  pving  a  general  cosmogony;  then  he 
goes  on  with  a  continuation  of  hig  narrative  with  special  refer- 
ence to  tlie  human  race,  for  whom  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made,  and  restates  only  so  much  of  the  previous  account  as 
was  necessary  to  unfold  man'^tf  superiority  and  dignity.  Wliat  he 
says  of  Adam  is  that  he  wiis  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  as 
to  his  body,  and  by  the  breath  of  the  Ahnighty  became  a  living 
ul,  and  that  thus  constituted  lie  bore  the  image  of  God  and 
d  dominion  over  the  creatures.  Instead,  then,  of  being  the 
fabulous  nonentity  which  Mr.  Frothingham  has  imagined,  he 
was  literally  tlie  crown  of  creation,  allied  indeed  by  Ids  physical 
frame  to  the  beasts  that  perish,  but  spiritually  akin  to  the  living 
GcKi,  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  As  such  lie  was  a  perfect 
iciral  person,  all  hi^  faculties,  reason,  will,  and  affection,  being  in 
ony  with  each  other  and  with  their  Maker.  And,  as  he 
in  constant  fellowship  with  the  Most  High,  he  was  able 
and  in^stinctively  to  be  and  do  and  enjoy  what  none  of  his 
dants  can,  except  occasionally  and  in  a  measure,  and  then 
only  by  help  from  on  high.  This  vast  diiference  between  them 
d  him  ifi  owing  to  that  fall  of  which  my  opponent  makes  so 
tie. 
The  allegations  respecting  tlie  Apostle  Paul  are  eo  widely 
if  it  is  difficult  to  s]x*ak  soberly  of  them,  tfo  reference 
.  -  10  the  place  of  his  birtli  and  curly  training,  and  its  emi- 
nent facilities  for  tlie  best  culture  of  the  time,  nor  to  the  traces 
a  in»«Tn!  <^<bi**ation  in  the  apostle^  ^iTitings;  but  he  is  simply 
id  to  have  been  of  the  school  of  the  Tahnudist>«,  Now,  it  i« 
tnie  his  n^ligious  education  was  strictly  Jewish^  but  his  conversion 
eraandpatod  him  '  from  all  narrow  bonds,  a^  r        '  by 

aiiyuri  r'piiitlcft  with  any  selecte*]  ^  liie 
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Talmud  as  now  in  print.  The  difference  is  enormonB.  Was  the 
famous  speech  at  Athens,  as  admirable  as  any  of  the  masterpieceB 
of  art  in  sight  of  which  it  was  delivered,  the  product  of  a  mere 
Jewish  pedant  ?  Truer  philosophy,  keener  dialectic,  larger  views, 
prof ounder  sympathy,  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  any  of  Greece's 
greatest  men.  Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  instance.  It  was  in 
the  line  of  his  whole  apostolic  career.  It  is  aflirmed,  indeed,  that 
he  required  all  applicants  for  salvation  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
stock  of  Israel.  Yet  this  was  the  very  error  against  which  he 
contended  all  through  his  life.  To  refute  it  was  the  motive  of 
the  most  indignant  and  intense  of  all  his  epistles — ^that  to  the 
Galatians.  His  motto  is  contained  in  the  words,  '^  There  is  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scjrthian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ 
is  all  and  in  all."  Fidelity  to  this  principle  cost  him  many  a  sore 
persecution.  He  had  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  not  only  at  Ephe- 
sus,  but  all  over  the  Roman  world ;  and,  when  ho  d]X)ps  out  of 
view  from  Scripture,  it  is  as  a  prisoner  in  the  imperial  city  on 
charges  brought  by  Jews  whom  he  offended  by  his  proclamation 
of  a  full  and  free  gospel  to  all  and  singular,  circumcised  or  un- 
circumciscd.  The  assertion  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  limited  range 
of  ideas  is  contradicted  by  his  native  character,  his  training,  his 
nmnerous  writings,  his  extensive  journeys,  his  wide  and  varied 
experience,  his  catholic  spirit,  his  fervid  philanthropy,  his  deal- 
ings with  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  by  his  influence, 
both  while  living  and  in  the  eighteen  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  his  martyrdom. 

The  reply  to  the  argument  from  Nature  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  an  artifi- 
cial product  of  religious  institutions.  I  submit  that  this  answer 
is  wholly  inadequate.  Are  the  institutions  referred  to  those  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  ?  Then  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
consciousness  of  sin  is  found  all  over  the  world,  among  nations  who 
never  received,  never  even  heard  of,  the  truths  specially  revealed 
in  the  Scripture.  Wliat  had  Hebrew  ideas  to  do  with  the  hum- 
bling confessions  of  sin  contained  in  the  Indian  Veda**,  and  re- 
cited from  age  to  age  by  successive  generations  of  Hrahmans, 
or  with  similar  mortifying  acknowledgments  in  the  Avesta  of  the 
ancient  Persians  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that  religions  in  general,  with 
their  rituals,  their  priesthoods,  their  real  or  pretended  connection 
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Htli  the  unseen  world,  exerted  ench  an  influence  tipon  their  fol- 
jwers  iis  to  educate  them  in  a  sense  of  sin,  and  consequent  depend- 
ace  upon  those  who  could  free  them  from  their  guilt  ?  If  eo,  I 
answer  that  this  only  puts  the  question  a  step  farther  back.  Are 
all  religions  an  invention  of  priestcraft,  or  how  CHme  all,  with  one 
consent,  to  assume  this  view  of  human  nature,  or,  having  aggumed 
,  how  did  they  succeed  in  convincing  their  devotees  of  its  truth, 
aleee  there  were  a  foundation  for  that  belief  already  laid  in 
iman  experience  and  observation  ?  In  truth,  Mr.  Frothingliam 
reverses  the  order  of  things.  It  is  not  religion  tliat  creates  the 
>n8ciousnesA  of  ein,  but  man's  conviction,  on  one  hand,  of  his  de- 
endence,  and  on  the  other  of  his  moral  disharmony  with  him- 
self, that  prompts  him  irresistibly  to  seek  after  Grod.  But,  be- 
sides, the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  to  be  found  in  all  litenitures, 
in  the  utterances  of  those  who  would  repudiate  any  influence 
om  i\\Qi  popular  theology  of  their  day  and  country.  Philoso- 
bere,  historians,  monilists,  legislators,  poet^i,  dramatists,  have  no 
wnptation  to  make  human  natui'e  worse  than  it  is.  They  would 
lly  present  only  the  bright  side,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot* 
It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  whole  subject  rests  upon  the 
conception  of  a  personal  God  holding  inimeiUate  relations  with 
Ben  m  creatures  and  subjects  of  law.  They  who  identify  God 
iid  the  world,  or  who  relegate  the  Supreme  to  the  otiant  ea^e  of 
picurus,  cut  the  nerves  of  moral  obligation.  Under  such  views, 
^w  loses  ite  sanctions,  and  cerises  to  be  felt  as  a  categorical  im- 
iitive.  Man  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  and  he  finds  little 
^uble  in  adjusting  his  feelings  to  his  circumstances.  But  a 
iy  conscience,  like  the  Psalmist,  cries  out  for  the  living 
It  feels  that  there  must  be  a  Power  above  which  takes 
eognucance  of  human  conduct,  and  enforces  the  decisions  of  the 
award  monitor.  In  the  Christian  religion  this  want  is  complete- 
met.  It  reveals  One  in  whom  all  conceivable  perfections 
and  whose  law  is  a  tninscript  of  his  own  nature,  and  there- 
>re  Fpiritnal,  perfect,  and  inflexible.  The  intelligent  believer, 
.Jvtt...  the  searching  precepts  of  the  divine  rule,  finds  all  the 
t  stioas  of  his  own  heart  confinncd  and  outstripped,  Ue 
HiM^  ht*  fecU,  what  sin  is,  and  is  thoroughly  humbh^^h  He  is 
IM.  u!HbtfR\  and  in  himself  \\m  no  reme^Iy.  Ho  can  no  more 
rtne^v  liiiii^elf  than  the  Ethiopian  can  diange  his  skin,  or  the 
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leopard  his  spots.  And  if  this  were  all,  the  objections  brought 
against  the  moral  import  of  the  doctrine  wonld  be  of  weight- 
nay,  of  far  more  weight  than  is  claimed  for  them.  For  despair 
is  the  mother  of  all  evils.  No  man  is  so  bad  as  he  who  thinks 
that  restoration  is  impossible.  All  restraining  influences  perish 
with  the  cessation  of  hope. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  depravity  is  that  it 
wounds  to  heal,  it  kills  to  make  alive.  It  stains  the  pride  of 
human  glory  and  exposes  the  emptiness  of  an  earth-bom  morality 
before  Him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  with  this  it 
discloses  a  way  of  escape  and  recovery.  It  reveals  a  provision 
for  pardon  which  is  not  capricious  or  arbitrary,  but  agreeable  to 
the  deepest  ethical  convictions  of  the  soul ;  and  it  unites  with 
this  pardon  a  spiritual  renovation  which  makes  all  things  new. 
It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  only  concomitants  of 
the  doctrine  I  defend  are  the  wail  of  penitence,  the  robe  of  sack- 
cloth, and  an  outlook  of  gloom  over  all  the  scenes  of  coming  tima 
There  are,  indeed,  grief,  self-reproach,  and  shame,  but  along  with 
these  are  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the  beginning  of  a  better  life, 
the  inspiring  power  of  a  pure  and  elevated  affection,  the  coinci- 
dence of  duty  and  inclination,  communion  with  God,  and  a 
triumphant  hope  of  better  things  than  the  best  of  earth.  The 
right  position  toward  God  insures  the  right  position  toward  man. 
The  believer,  remembering  the  pit  whence  he  was  snatched,  has 
a  tender  sympathy  with  all  his  kind,  as  sharers  with  him  in  a 
conmion  catastrophe.  He  sees  in  them  the  possible  recipients  of 
the  same  blessings  which  he  himself  enjoys,  and  he  feels  a  con- 
btant  impulse  to  live,  labor,  and  pray,  that  what  is  possible  may 
l>econie  actual.  The  thought  of  the  first  Adam  with  his  wretched 
entail  is  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  the  second  Adam  with 
his  world-wide  redemption ;  and  these  two  factors  combined  hare 
produced  the  largest,  purest,  most  lasting,  and  most  self-sacrificing 
humanity  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Talbot  W.  Chambess. 
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It  is  in  politics  as  in  Nature — ^there  is  action  and  reaction ; 
tliere  is  ebb  and  flow ;  there  is  the  light  of  the  eun  in  its  meridian 
splendors,  and  there  are  eclipses  when  it  is  veiled  by  inferior 
bodies.  During  an  eclipse,  the  savage  fears  that  the  sun  is  dead. 
Hia  experience  does  not  give  him  faith  in  the  immortality  of 
light.  So,  ako,  iTi  the  affairs  of  nations  the  morally  luminous 
eras  are  succeeded  by  epochs  of  eclipses  of  faith.  At  such  timea 
the  coward  is  hailed  as  a  prophet,  and  "rises  above  party,*' 
Mental  dyspepsia  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  intellectual 
health. 

History  teaches  that  he  who  has  faith  in  his  race  is  alwap  in 
the  right — not  always  as  to  times,  but  always  as  to  time ;  that 
intellectual  progress  is  a  law  of  our  nature  as  infallible  in  its 
operations  as  the  laws  that  govern  the  planets  in  their  orbits ;  and 
that  the  insvolutifins  of  njunkind,  like  the  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
never  go  backward  ;  that  Iiuman  advancement,  like  the  sun,  goes 
on  forever,  **^  without  haste,  yet  without  rest/* 

We  see  to-day  an  ech'pjjke  of  faith  ]X)litical.  TiTe  hear  old  sol- 
dier* of  the  gre4itest  political  army  that  the  ages  have  ever  seen 
s^peak  despondently  of  the  future  of  the  Eepnblican  party.  They 
talk  of  ]U  miVi*v  as  if  its  coffin  already  stood  open  at  tlie  foot  of 
its  gallows.  Even  leaders,  who  see  the  folly  of  surrender,  when, 
hastily  Hmitching  off  its  Ku-Klux  robes,  it  mascjucrades  under  the 
name  of  conciliation,  are  heard  lamenting  on  the  house-tops  that 
the  diiy«  of  the  Republican  p«irty  are  numbered*  *'  The  hand  is 
the  hand  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob/*    IIow- 


the  words  of  the  h 


I  ay  lx%  its  spirit  is  tlio 


vivage  when  the  sun  l        ^  -d.    It  is  the  utterance 
of  ignonmoe,  or  of  forgetf olneas  of  the  permanent  laws  of  Nature, 
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in  presence  of  the  fleeting  phenomena  that  seem  to  contradict 
them. 

Henry  Wilson  could  see  no  reason  why  the  Bepublican  party 
should  not  endure  a  thousand  years.  One  of  his  old  colaborers 
has  said,  in  this  Eeview,  that  he  can  see  no  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence to-day.  I  think  the  Vice-President  was  right.  I  believe 
that  the  Eepublican  party  haa  a  greater  work  before  it  than  the 
past  ever  called  on  it  to  do ;  that,  however  it  may  have  failed 
in  some  minor  tasks,  it  has  always  been  faithful  in  great  things; 
that  it  has  always  been  true  to  its  primitive  principles ;  that  it 
has  always  been  dutiful  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  seminal  ideas 
by  whose  divine  energy  the  child-republic  became  a  giant  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  will  endure  just  as  long  as  it  wa^ 
thily  represents  the  principle  of  Progress,  or,  to  use  the  newer 
phrase,  of  Evolution,  a  perennial  and  elemental  power  of  human 
nature  ;  just  as  long  as  it  is  confronted  by  an  organization  hostile 
to  every  phase  of  human  development,  whether  in  the  individual 
or  the  State  or  the  nation  ;  an  organization  whose  ideal  leader  is 
a  political  Columbus  with  his  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head — sail- 
ing American  waters  under  the  American  flag,  but  ever  seeking, 
with  a  longing  unappeasable,  for  a  South-West  passage  to  the  lost 
but  loved  Laurentian  seas  of  our  antediluvian  world. 

I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  personal  or  factional  dissensions  with- 
in the  Republican  party.  These  are  the  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam 
thrown  up  by  the  self-moving  Gulf  Stream  of  Republican  destiny. 
No  man,  however  gifted,  no  ofiiceholder,  however  distinguished, 
can  pennanently  influence  the  course  of  the  resistless  flow  of  poKti- 
eal  power.  The  war  demonstrated  the  truth  that  here  the  people 
nile — that  heroes  and  leaders  are  no  longer  necessary  to  theuL 
General  after  general,  once  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  nation, 
failed  or  was  deposed  ;  but  the  irrepressible  conflict  still  went  on 
as  if  they  had  never  lived.  The  war-President  was  slain.  Tliere 
was  a  ripple,  and  no  more,  lie  who  had  been  looked  on  as  the 
great  civil  leader,  was  found  to  have  been  a  trusted  friend  in 
council,  and  nothing  greater;  no  more  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  nation  than  the  humblest  soldier  in  her  ranks.  Men  die,  or 
fall  out  of  line,  or  desert  to  the  enemy :  Lincoln,  or  Sumner,  or 
Johnson — excepting  as  to  the  verdict  rendered  on  their  career- 
it  is  all  one  with  the  people :  the  undying,  self-disciplined,  self- 
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governed,  and  ever-faithful  anny,  gtill  marches  on.  No  ambition 
gways  them,  no  reverses  discoumge  them,  no  lowering  clouds  dift- 
may  them.  They  have  no  oUi  harps  that  they  must  keep  in  tune 
with  the  songs  of  to-day*  The  only  consistency  they  resi^ect  is 
the  reconl  of  pei^istent  growth.  It  is  these  traits  that  cause  some 
politicians  to  misconstrue  their  purpose.  It  is  personal  egotism 
tliat  cimses  other  politicians  U>  follow  the  wUUi'-the^wisp  of  an 
ambition  to  "  rule  "  the  people,  or  to  impress  on  them  the  brand 
of  their  individual  lieliefs.  The  only  man  fit  to  be  the  ^*  ruler  " 
of  a  republic,  the  only  man  who  can  ever  succeed  as  a  President, 
is  he  who  has  no  policy  of  his  o\vx\  to  enforce  agjiinst  the  will  of 
tlie  people — he  who  has  no  policy  at  all,  excepting  faithfully  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  people.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  history^ 
every  attempt  to  ''  rule ''  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  a  servant  to  enforce  tlicir  own  rules,  is  noteworthy  only 
as  the  policy  of  Charles  I»  is  noteworthy — as  a  startling  illustra- 
tion of  the  tragical  element  that  lies  hidden  behind  the  mask  of 
the  ludicrous;  or  as  Mrs.  Partington's  heroic  effort  with  her 
broom  to  arrest  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Athuitic,  or  Mr.  Oal- 
hounds  similar  effort  with  his  pen  to  arrest  the  irrepressible  growth 
of  the  antislavery  sentiment  is  noteworthy — as  ludicrous  only  in 
one  instatice,  and  ludicrous  and  tragical  in  the  other  instance, 
Charles  L  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  botli  men  of  excellent  in- 
teotion.s  and  of  good  personal  character,  but,  like  another  distin- 
guiahcd  successor  in  the  same  field  of  disaster,  they  were  men  of 
tuuTOW  Views,  of  a  Jonah's-gourd-like  vanity,  and  lacking  alike  Ui 
gimtitude  and  sympathy.  Hence,  their  careers  ended  in  a  tragedy ; 
lience^  one  lost  liis  life,  and  the  other  ruined  his  state ;  and  hence, 
,  even  if  they  lived  to-ilay,  it  is  questionable  whether  they 

>ald  not  still  **  serenely '' contemplate  the  ruin  they  had  wrought, 
and  attribute  it  to  the  stubbornness  and  **  corruption  ^  of  politi- 
cians rather  tlian  to  their  own  linear  folly. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Republican  party  has  been  the 
party  of  progn^ss.     It  began  its  life  by  drinng  buck  the  des^troy- 

5  angol  of  slavery  from  the  TerritorievH.  As  soon  as  it  came  of 
it  grappled  with  the  demon  of  treason,  and  slew  him  who 
SDUgtit  the  y<»ung  nation's  life.  Beneath  its  divine  di^pleasiirei 
hitman  skvery  disappc?ared  from  our  land  forever.  Of  four  mill- 
tans  of  bo&tltucn  it  made  freedinciL     Of  four  millluns  of  freod- 
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men  it  made  citizenB.  Divine  in  its  compassion  as  in  its  anger, 
no  soldier  of  slavery  was  pnnished  for  his  unmanly  crime.  He 
was  treated  as  an  erring  child.  Treason  was  not  made  odious  by 
any  national  decree.  One  by  one,  platoon  by  platoon,  State  by 
State,  the  dastards  who  fought  fiercely  in  order  that  they  might 
safely  enslave  a  weaker  race;  that  ^ey. might  rob  the  bUicb 
of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  sell  the  fruits  of  their  love,  with- 
out rebuke  or  retribution — ^were  rapidly  restored  to  their  dvil 
and  political  rights.  The  prodigal  sons  were  welcomed  home. 
They  were  trusted.  History  has  no  similar  story  of  magnanimity 
to  tell.  No  organization  of  men,  whether  religious  or  politick, 
has  a  more  lustrous  record  than  the  Sepublican  party.  Oth^ 
parties  have  blessed  their  friends;  this  party  alone  showered 
benefactions  on  its  foes.  For  once  only  on  this  planet  the  loftiest 
teaching  of  Christianity  was  practised  by  a  political  organization. 

With  what  result  ?  There  is  a  solid  South.  That  solid  South 
has  allied  its  political  fortunes  with  the  Democratic  party.  They 
are  as  Eng  and  Chang,  one  and  indivisible.  WiUiout  the  solid 
South  the  Democratic  party  would  be  a  feeble  faction — a  moral 
night-scavenger's  cart,  laden  with  the  ofiEscourings  of  Tipperaiy 
civilization,  instead  of  a  war-chariot  armed  with  disciplined  and 
exultant  soldiers,  confident  of  an  early  victory  over  their  bene- 
factors. 

No  man  denies  or  can  deny  that  the  South  will  rule  the  re^ 
public  if  the  Democratic  party  succeeds  at  the  next  presidential 
election.  By  "  South  "  I  mean  the  old  rulers  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy — the  Bourbon  Democracy — not  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  the  present  controllers  of  their  political  or- 
ganizations. For,  the  ex-Confederate  politicians  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  of  the  South  are  the  same  men,  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit,  teaching  the  same  ideas,  blighted  in  heart  by  the 
same  intolerance,  cursed  in  soul  by  the  same  prejudices  of  race 
and  of  creed,  which  caused  the  old  South  to  linger  so  far  behind 
the  North  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  flung  her  at  last  into 
the  arms  of  a  civil  war. 

Are  these  men  fit  to  govern  the  nation  ?  I  answer.  No.  Is 
this,  then,  a  time  to  despair  of  the  Republican  party  \  I  answer, 
No.  It  is  a  time  to  fight,  not  a  time  to  mourn  ;  a  time  to  unfurl 
a  banner,  not  a  time  to  prepare  a  tomb.    And  to  this  high  duty, 
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rifiing  far  above  all  pereonal  contests,  and  removing  tlic  conflict 
far  from  the  malarial  regions  of  the  Whito  House,  the  patriot 
who  loves  America  because  of  her  freedom,  and  the  philanthro- 
pist who  loves  America  because  of  her  humxmity,  should  urge  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  to  prepare  at  once.  For,  it  is  the  people's 
battle  once  more  that  is  approacliing. 

I  do  not  &ay  that  the  South  should  not  rule  the  republic  solely 
or  chiefly  because  it^  leaders  were  traitors  to  the  republic.  That, 
fiurely,  is  a  suflicient  reason.  A  protest  against  the  rule  of  the 
rulnere  is  the  dictate  of  prudence,  not  the  utterance  of  hate. 
Magnanimity  becomes  imbecility ;  manly  forgiveness  becomes 
eiuiuclial  sentimentality  ;  Shakespeare  becomes  a  Tupper — when 
it  is  contendeil  that  we  have  not  condoned  the  colosgal  crime 
of  the  nineteenth  century  until  we  shall  have  subjected  our- 
eelves  to  the  rule  of  its  chief  confederates.  The  ablest  plea 
ever  made  for  this  policy  by  the  ablest,  and  now  almost  the 
golitary,  advocate  of  it  collapses  at  the  slightest  pen-prick*  A 
Federal  brigadier-general  had  orders  to  watch  a  certain  corps  of 
the  Southern  army.  He  had  discretionary  orders.  On  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  depended  liis  action.  If  they  were  dia- 
Imlged,  he  was  to  pursue  them ;  but^  if  they  liad  hekl  their  posi- 
iou  (if  I  riglif  ly  remember),  he  was  directed  to  attack  tliem.  He 
he  eagerly  watched  the  cannonade,  and  that  it  gave  him 
ire  when  he  saw  havoc  wrought  in  tlieir  ranks.  Why  ?  *'  Be- 
we  were  at  war***  By  a  logic  that  transcends  all  earthly  ndes, 
he  drew  the  deduction  tliat  the  reason  why  the  South  calmly  looked 
an  at  the  outrages  of  the  Ku-Klux  and  such  massacres  as  that  of 
Colfax  and  of  Kemper  County  was  because  we  were  still  at  war. 
Ucncc,  *u-eording  to  this  super-umndane  argument,  the  mle  of 
two  Southern  States  was  justly  given  over  to  the  armed  minori- 
ty ;  and  Packard  and  Chamlxirlain,  the  choice  of  tlie  majority, 
were  ileposed  by  a  national  Executive  sin  of  omission,  not  as  an 
•ct  of  neceissity,  but  '*  because  it  waa  riglit.''  Would  not  the 
eame  logic  have  tauglit  liim,  in  battle,  not  to  fight,  l»ut  to  enrren- 
der  I — not  to  coerce,  but  to  **  let  alone  i  "  We  did  not  let  the 
SoQth  go ;  we  cjinnonaded  it  ba<'k  into  the  Union  ;  we  compelled 
It  to  lay  .'  *'  ■  unns*  We  did  not  drejim  of  conciliation  until 
redctanc'^  And  now,  I  hold,  the  cure  for  all  the  cviU  we 

endttre — idi  of  them  spawned  by  rebellion — is  not  to  bo  found  in 
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conciliating  the  men  who  owe  their  lives  and  estates  to  our  com- 
passion, and  repay  the  debt  by  undying  hatred  and  oeaseles 
obloquy,  but  in  maintaining  the  ideas  and  by  sustaining  the  partr 
that  restored  the  Union  of  the  fathers,  clad  now  in  the  white 
robes  of  freedom,  unsullied  and  irreproachable.  It  is  civic  blas- 
phemy against  the  memory  of  the  glorious  hosts  of  joung  men 
who  went  down  gladly  into  their  graves  that  the  Union  might 
live,  to  compare  them,  even  for  a  moment,  with  the  daric  legioiu 
who  preferred  to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  part  with  their  nn- 
holy  power  to  enslave  and  traffic  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
fellow-men.  Such  comparisons  are  odious  in  the  sight  of  gods 
and  men.  They  obliterate  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.  They  abolish  all  the  heroisms  of  history.  They  put  crowns 
on  the  heads  of  persecutors  and  martyrs  alike.  There  is  onlv 
one  phrase  that  correctly  describes  this  theory ;  and,  although  it 
is  not  classical,  it  is  pictorial :  that  phrase  is,  moral  muah.  It  ie 
the  philosophy  of  bats  and  owls — the  blindness  that  comes  to  the 
purblind  by  an  excess  of  light.  And  whatever  the  blind  leaden 
of  the  blind  may  say,  history  will  record  that  the  great  straggle 
of  the  rebellion  was  not  a  contest  of  "  Greek  against  Qreek,"  bat 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  against  the  powers  of  light ;  of  andeat 
barbarism  against  modem  civilization;  of  a  despotism  founded 
(as  Alexander  H.  Stephens  stated  that  the  Southern  Confederacv 
was  to  be  foimded)  on  the  slavery  of  the  black  race  against  a  free 
republic,  based  upon  the  sacred  brotherhood  of  man. 

But,  apart  from  its  crime  of  rebellion,  the  South  should  never 
rule  this  republic,  because  it  has  demonstrated  its  incapacity  tu 
govern  a  republic.  Statesmanship  is  a  physical  science.  A  youth 
asked  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes  if  he  could  play  a  flute.  **  No." 
was  the  statesman's  haughty  reply ;  "  but  I  can  make  a  little  vil- 
lage a  great  city."  That  is  the  test  of  statesmanship.  The  South 
can  play  on  the  flute  of  its  own  vanity,  it  can  blow  the  trumpet 
of  its  own  praises  admirably  well,  for  egotism  is  the  distingoifeh- 
ing  trait  of  all  semi-civilized  and  uneducated  men  and  nadonf. 
But  the  perpetual  vaunt  about  Southern  "  statesmanship "  coald 
be  silenced  at  once  in  any  grand  inquest  by  the  simple  demand 
for  a  solitary  proof  of  it.     Wliere  is  that  evidence  to  be  found  J 

Southern  statesmanship  had  an  easy  task.  Nature  gave  Xev 
England  rocks  and  ice  as  its  chief  natural  products;  and  Nev 
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England  is  now  fertile,  intelligent,  and  rich.  Her  coloniea  are 
the  vamX  prosperous  coiiimonwealths  that  the  sun  look^  down  on, 
and  tlieir  people  are  educated,  industrious,  and  humane.  Nature 
gave  the  South  mi  earthly  paradise,  with  a  sweet  clinxato  and 
atfluent  lands,  and  royal  harbors,  and  great  rivers  that  arteried 
every  State,  and  mines  of  more  tlian  imi>erial  wealth.  Wliat  is 
the  old  South  to-day  as  compared  with  the  old  I^orth  i  A  howl- 
ing wilderness,  with  a  people  ignorant,  indolent,  and  poor. 

If  it  is  answered  that  the  present  poverty  of  the  South  is  the 
result  of  the  war,  Southern  "st^itesmanship-'  is  not  therehy 
acquitted  of  incapacity, for  her  "  statesmen"  created  the  war, and 
they  are  responsible  for  its  results*  War,  too,  is  a  physical  sci- 
ence. It  is  true  that  the  South  was  **  overpowered "  by  the 
North,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  Southern  *^  statesmanship  '^  to  esti- 
mate the  forces  they  provoked.  They  showed  their  incapacity 
to  nile  by  seeking  their  ends  through  war^  with  a  calculable  su- 
periority of  physical  power  against  them.  Tlieii*s  was  the  politi- 
cal delirium  of  the  Irish  demagogues  who  overthrew  tlie  policy 
of  Daniel  O'Counell,  the  one  gi'eat  statesman  of  Ireland,  in  order 
to  seek  by  violence  what  they  could  have  gained  by  peace.  The 
South  showed  all  the  hot  hardihood,  all  the  useless  valor  of  the 
Irish  insurgents,  who  (taking  Niipoleon-a  estimate  of  the  power 
of  machinery)  rushed  in  1848  into  a  contest  in  whi<*h  tliey  were 
gure  to  bo  outnumbered  about  twenty  to  one.  The  Southern 
struggle  was  maguitiexint,  but  it  was  not  war,  Tlie  Southern  sol- 
diers fought  with  superb  courage ;  but  A jax  defying  the  lightiiing 
was  not  war,  nor  was  tlieir  defiance  of  the  nation. 

If  it  Is  still  argued  that  the  war  was  the  chief  eanse  of  the 
prejient  condition  of  the  South,  and  that  the  Xorth  was  e<jually 
responsible  for  it,  the  answer  ii^  that  tlio  South  lost  far  less  by 
the  war  than  is  claimed  or  generally  eupposed.  Individuals  in 
the  South  loet  their  jiroperty  in  slaves,  but  the  Soutli  itself  did 
not  lose  their  labor.  Emancipation  did  not  take  one  dollar  from 
the  capital  of  the  South.  As  much  iw  the  ambitioui^  labor  of  a 
frt*etnan  is  more  valuable  than  the  reluctant  toil  of  a  slave,  just  so 
much  is  the  South  richer  to-day  because  of  emaneipatiou,  Tlic 
n*al  property  destroyed  by  war  was  not  greater  in  the  South  than 
by  the  Nnrtli — in  muteriiU  of  war,  in  \o^  of  service,  and  by  taxa* 
tiaa.    Tba  State  and  municipal  war-dcbt£  of  the  Suutli  woro  ox- 
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punged ;  the  State  and  municipal  war-debts  of  the  North  were 
preserved.  Besides,  Chicago  and  Boston  lost  far  more  bj  their 
fires  than  the  South  lost  bj  all  the  houses  actuallj  destroyed  in 
the  great  conflict. 

But  the  incapacity  of  the  South  to  rule  a  republic  is  demon- 
strated by  the  hastiest  glance  at  her  condition  before  the  war 
began ;  at  a  time  when  two  centuries  of  unbroken  rale  had 
brought  forth  the  perfect  fruits  of  Southern  ^^  statesmanship." 
At  the  birth  of  the  nation  Virginia  held  the  first  place  in  the 
relative  rank  of  the  States  in  population.  She  maintained  this 
position  until  1810.  In  1860  die  held  only  the  fifth  rank — ^Ncw 
York  (which  held  the  fifth  place  in  1790)  now  leading  the  roll, 
followed  by  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  Virginia  held  the 
tenth  place  in  1870.  North  Carolina  held  the  third  place  in 
1790— only  the  twelfth  in  1860.  She  held  the  fourteenth  place 
in  1870.  South  Carolina  held  the  seventh  place  in  1790 — the 
eighteenth  in  1860.  She  held  the  twenty-first  place  in  1870. 
New  York  had  increased  her  population  in  seventy  years  from 
340,120  to  3,880,735  ;  Virgmia,  from  748,808  to  1,596,318  only. 
North  Carolina,  in  1790,  had  393,751  souls ;  in  1860  she  had 
only  992,622.  South  Carolina  had  249,073  inhabitants  in  1790, 
and,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  only  703,708.  Thus,  slowly,  in 
spite  of  every  natural  advantage,  had  the  three  leading  slave 
States,  under  Southern  "  statesmanship  '^  advanced ;  thus  rap- 
idly were  they  left  behind  under  the  statesmanship  of  the  North, 
in  the  grand  march  of  the  States  to  prosperity. 

They  who  are  faithful  and  skillful  in  small  things — and  they 
only— can  be  safely  trusted  by  the  nation  with  greater  political 
duties  and  re8i>on6ibilities.  Are  these  Southern  bunglers,  who 
could  not  keep  time  with  statesmen  whom  they  affected  to  de- 
spise in  this  long  march  of  seventy  years,  who  have  been  left  fo 
far  behind  that  they  seem  now  to  be  stragglers  resting  by  the 
wayside — are  these  hungry  braggarts,  clad  with  poverty  in  a 
desolation  they  have  made,  worthy  to  be  chosen  stewards  of  the 
nation's  wealth  ?  And  yet,  this  is  the  "  practical "  remedy  pro- 
posed for  existing  evils  by  men  who  argue  that  the  Republican 
party  should  now  abandon  its  organization  1 

Tried  by  Ilenry  Clay's  evidence,  the  South  should  keep  or 
be  kept  in  a  back  seat  until  the  work  of  national  recuperatiw 
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§hall  be  completed.  In  one  of  his  popular  soplioinore  dis- 
oourscs — then,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  nation,  esteemed  eloquent 
orjition^^the  famous  Kentucky  politician  (for  he  v*m  in  no  high 
ticnse  ft  statesnmn)  declared  that  the  only  light  by  which  his  feet 
eoald  be  guided  was  the  light  thrown  by  the  lamp  of  experience. 
Docs  that  light  lead  the  feet  of  the  republic  to  the  plantations 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  for  men  competent  to  gov^cru  it! 
Does  it  guide  us  to  the  wrinkled  **  Mother  of  States  and  states- 
men ■'  for  successors  to  the  power  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when 
liistory  tells  us  that  the  '^  statesmen  *^  of  whom  she  so  loudly 
vaunted  brought  their  own  State  from  affluence  to  beggary  ? 
Under  the  evil  eye  of  Southern  "statesmanship,"  prosperity 
shriv%4ed  up  and  fled  from  the  South ;  and  Virginia,  no  longer 
seeking  to  win  back  from  New  York  the  proud  title  of  the  fin- 
pirc  State,  settled  do\^Ti  into  the  ignominy  of  breeding  slaves  for 
the  Gulf  States,  and  the  deeper  ignominy  of  defending  the  igno- 
miny. 


"  Can  the  leopard  change  its  spots  \ "  The  negative  of  tins 
question  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  greater  weight  of 
human  testimony.  Even  in  these  days  of  iconoclastic  inquiry,  it 
is  admitted  by  scientific  men  that  radiad  changes  need  ages  in 
which  to  complete  tlieir  evolution.  But,  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, a  cluiis  of  empirics  has  arij^en,  whose  motto  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Moliere^s  doctor,  *^  Nous  avons  chang6  tout  cela."  In 
t!  -  '  d  the  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the  rescue  of  the  na- 
ti  *vern men t^ from  the  hands  of  the  patriots  who  saved  it, 

tod  in  placing  it  in  the  keeping  of  the  traitors  who  tried  to  de- 
stroy ft.  They  praise  men  like  the  Gulf-State  orator  who  denied 
that  the  South  had  been  guilty  of  treasf>n,  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
tliat  the  South  went  out  of  the  Union  to  save  the  Constitution, 
^  bugging  it  to  its  bosom,^'  as  it  went  out,  weeping. 

**Tra«  put  riot «  thi*7 ;  for,  b«  It  tinderatood, 
Tbey/t;tfyA(  ihiiir  oouatrj  for  their  coontry's  good  I  ** 

ID^am  empirics  claim  that  the  once  untaraalde  **  Southern 
'*  has  totally  chan^d  its  nature;  that  it  is  now  m  gentle 
Tit,.u».  rtt  n^  ft  paschal  lamb;  that  there  are  to-day  no  vital 
ical  life  on  which  Southern  '^statesmen  '^  caxmot  lie 
VOL.  cxrvL — S€K  M%  33 
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trusted  with  as  mncli  safety  to  the  Eational  honor  as  the 
publican  party  could  be  trusted  with  them. 

Let  us  call  up  in  review  one  or  two  only  oat  of  scores  of 
portant  issues  still  undecided,  and  iu  doing  so  tnqtme  whc 
the  right  decision  is  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  Deinocmtfc  ] 
than  the  Kepublican  party. 

There  is  one  issue — invisible,  mysteriousy  and  iol 
which  no  eye  here  hath  seen,  nor  hath  it  euterod  inta  die  i 
of  any  man  to  tell  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  hatli  gone — tfao 
name  of  it  ci\Tl-service  reform.  It  is  like  '*  political  oormpticMi^ 
and  *'  total  depravity  '^  in  two  essential  traits — it  U  mnob  tiQcel 
about,  and  there  is  not  much  of  it.  Civil-Service  reform,  when  it 
is  not  a  cant  shibboleth,  at  its  best  is  a  mere  pateni^medidiie 
remedy  for  a  disease  that  only  ^'  constitutional  treatment  ^  cu 
cure.  The  remedy  for  dishonesty  in  politic*  Iic«  in  the  eleetioA 
of  honest  men  only  to  every  elective  office.  The  remedy  for  k 
competent  government  lies  in  the  election  of  able  mmi  only* 
rests  with  the  people  to  apply  these  remedies — for  men 
honest  and  able  abound  in  every  State,  and  will  readily 
to  the  people  who  desire  them  as  representatives*  Cocnf 
examinations,  according  to  the  formulas  hitherto  devlMdi 
be  mere  tests  of  memory — ^not  of  executive  capacity ;  and,  i 
its  operation,  every  Government  dei)artment  would  bo  m  oqgsft* 
ized  regiment  of  spies  and  informers*  Establish  an  tnfleacibli 
system  of  promotions  in  line,  and  every  inferior  ofllorr 
become  the  natural  enemy  of  his  immediate  stiperior* 
does  not  consist  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the^  Longer  or  ! 
Catechism ;  nor  h  the  capacity  to  administer  aSaim  to  be 
mined  by  competitive  examinations.  A  lady  may  be  duly  qnali- 
fied  to  be  an  excellent  copyint,  and  still  not  bowed  Aov 
the  weight  of  her  erudition  concerning  the  isotliermal  line, 
an  applicant  lost  her  cliance  for  emi>luyment  under  the  di 
service  rules  by  a  failure  to  define  this  '  -  term.     All  i 

empiric  methods  are  mere  ropes  of  san  •.  Iiands  of 

politicians.  They  are  easily  evaded  To  apply  these  testa,  what- 
ever literary  amateur  i  as  may  say,  is  fui^  tn  *'oondnci  ibe 
departments  on  bnstnet^  ^     .    plea." 

Until  literary  men,  as  a  class,  show  as  much  capacity  for  llw 
protection  of  their  own  Interests  as  the  less  prctisntions  bal  i 
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practical  business  men  of  all  classes,  their  Toice  will  have  little 
iglit  in  moulding  national  legislation,  A  distinguished  name- 
e  of  mine,  once  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  hag  been  widely 
ridiculed  for  speaking  with  a  certain  disrespect  of  "these  litemiy 
feUowB,*'  Yet  the  Senator  had  a  reason  for  his  scorn  of  their 
dictation.  Every  inventor,  for  example,  even  of  a  mouse-trap, 
can  secure,  through  national  legislation  and  international  treaties, 
protection  for  his  mechanical  skill  in  ahnost  every  civilized  na- 
tion. Yet  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Emerson,  and  all  the  iUua- 
trittue  authors  of  the  land,  cannot  protect  their  productions  one 
mile  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country.  Are  men  who  do  not 
know  how  to  protect  themselvefl  fit  teachers  of  practical  states- 
iniiDship  i  Do  the  literary  class  mangel  that  national  legislators  do 
not  pay  a  swift  homage  to  their  political  suggestions !  The  truth 
js,  that  their  remedies  show  an  utter  ignorance  for  tlie  most  part 
of  existing  methods  as  well  as  of  business  rules.  Ko  honest  at- 
tempt within  my  knowledge  has  ever  yet  been  made,  excepting 
for  a  brief  period  under  President  Grant,  to  apply  the  vaunted 
principles  of  civil-service  reform  to  national  af^drs.  It  is  equal- 
ly true  that,  if  so  apphed,  they  would  speedily  break  down,  not 
from  the  etrength  of  **  corruption "  opposing  them,  but  from 
their  own  inlierent  feebleness  and  folly.  No  business  in  the 
country  is  conducted  so  ably  as  the  business  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Again,  the  conmiercial  business  of  this  nation  is  not  conducted 
»0  honestly  as  the  business  of  the  Government  Reading  the 
diatribes  of  **  reformers,"  one  would  think,  if  unfamiliar  with 
the  facts,  that  a  large  majority  of  tlie  Federal  ofEce-holders  are 
diflliuuc^t.  There  were  estimated  to  be  about  eighty  thousand 
persons  employed  in  civil  offices  in  the  eenlce  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  outside  of  Johnson's  Administration  (when  officers 
were  appointed  to  inaugurate  a  **  Southern  policy  "),  not  eighty 
diJihoneiKt  men  were  ever  discovered,  Mn  Spismer  was  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
fUldii  of  millions  of  dolhtrs  went  tlirough  hi*  office,  lie  had  a 
n^ment  of  subordinates*  IIow  much  was  Irjst  and  stolen  f  Less 
than  one  ten-thousandth  of  one  per  cent,,  and  even  thin  percent- 
ngo  was  largely  owing  to  throe  robberies  tigiiin^t  which  no  ordi- 
xiaiy  precautionii  could  prevaih    Of  tliese  tliree  robberies,  two 
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of  the  perpetrators  were  discoTered  and  pnnislied.     Ctli 

mate  b;isiness''  present  bo  favorable  a  i-econi  I    ^ 

ing  the  three  years  ending  with  1875,  or  in  the  i  > 

(the  latest  returns  at  this  writing  within  my  ruachX  ^^ 

gate  liabilities  of  the  bankrupts  in  the  United  St  r  'i!odl 

$585,000,000.     Their  aggregate  assets  <lid  not 

on  the  dollar.    Conimenting  on  this  fact,  a  commercial  Jomoa! 

at  the  time  remarked : 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  believes  that  the  greater  pari  of  tliii  i 
margin  is  not  lost  under  circumstances  little  better  thiui  pl&io  tUsir 
ing  ?   After  allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  vainer,  for  lott6L«  comilai 
twieej  and  for  inevitable  misfortunea,  the  loss  ht  too  ^cai  loWj 
cunred  honestly.     The  bankrupts  have  not  only  lost  every  da 
their  own,  but  two-thirds  of  all  they  could  borrow  ;  and,  aa  no  i 
knowingly  gives  credit  to  an  insolvent,  it  is  not  an  (^»ver-e8ti2iiat6] 
say  that  the  bankrupts  of  the  United  States  have  diaboncstlv  rnaJc 
away  with  at  least  1300,000,000  of  the  means  of  their  oonJid 
creditors  within  three  years.     It  will  hardly  do  for  privau^  lifii 
assume  a  superior  morality,  and  affect  to  dread  any  contagion  tn 
political  corruption." 

Dismissing,  then,  as   literary  quackery  the  ciTil-^enriin 
fomi  panacexi,  and  as  ignorant  slander  the  diargod  of  pali 
corruption — nssetting  and  belieWng  tliat  the  affairs  of  the  i 
have  not  only  been  more  bonestly,  but,  on  the  whole,  far  i 
ably  administered  under  recent  EepubUcan  nilo  than  at  anji 
period  of  our  history,  and  that  it  is  vastly  superior  in  both  j 
spectfi,  and  in  almost  every  respect,  to  tlie  government  of 
nation  on  the  earth — I  come  to  questions  of  greater  impor 
and  of  more  immediate  uiterest. 

But  a(^lmitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument — or  ooQcilijit 
that  civil-service  reform  in  a  vital  issue,  does  any  eane  n\^f\ 
lieve  that  it  can  l>e  accomplislied  nnder  national  Democratic  ; 
Let  tlie  entertaining  history  of  the  Doorkeepers  of  the  Ilooaaj 
Eepresentatives  answer  for  me.     Every  appointment   madu  | 
them  has  been  governed  by  the  old  maxim  of  tiie  Dci: 
"  To  the  victors  l^elong  the  spoils*^'     I  pass  on. 

Capital  and  labor,  the  hom^e  of  Have  and  the  hoxim  4»f  Wm 
present  to  us  an  issue  not  yet  decided. 

Would  the  wealth-holders  of  the  nation  be  bent: 
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Ltional  Democratic  victory?  Would  taxation  be  less  burden- 
some with  the  South  encamped  in  tlie  ^Vliite  House  and  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  I  Would  the  national  debt  be  secure 
der  Southern  domination ! 

It  is  a  time  to  speak  the  truth  in  plain  words,  and  "  the  truth 
*Eliall  Bpeak  impugn  it  whoBO  listeth.'' 

The  South  constantly  prates  of  its  honor.  The  word  is  its 
substitute  for  the  Irishman's  coat-tail  at  Donnybrook  Fair.  Wbo- 
6o  treads  on  it  must  fight  But  the  commercial  histoi-y  of  America 
shows  that  no  section  is  so  utterly  devoid  of  commercial  honor  as 
the  South  has  always  been  in  its  dealings  with  its  creditora  of 
the  North.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  debts  there  to-day, 
en  when  the  debtors  are  solvent. 

What  haft  been  the  financial  record  of  the  ex^Eebel  States 
eince  the  close  of  the  wai-?  I  believe  that  every  one  of  them — 
certainly  nearly  every  one  of  them — as  soon  as  it  passed  under 
Democi-atic  control,  has  "scaled"  or  "graded*'  ur  "compro- 
mised "  or  "  repudiated  "  or  silently  refused  to  pay  its  State  and 
county  and  municipal  debts.  The  liistory  of  their  financial  action 
has  been  an  unbroken  chronicle  of  bad  faith  with  their  creditoi-s. 
"Wlien  these  tilings  ai'e  done  in  all  the  Southern  States  as  separate 
communities,  what  can  we  expect  should  the  South  obtain  control 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  North  i^egards  the  national  debt  as  a  solemn  covenimt 
with  the  creditors  of  the  rmtion.  No  property  is  regai'ded  as  bo 
sacred.  The  shadowy  host  of  aU  the  patriots  who  died  for  their 
country  encompasses  and  protects  it*  Neither  the  "greenback 
heresy  "  nor  the  "  silver  craze,"  as  one  class  of  oui*  citizens  were 
fond  of  calling  certain  recent  political  phenomena,  owed  any  essen- 
tial element  of  its  popularity  to  any  desire  to  repudiate  the  debt 
or  any  part  of  the  debt.  It  was  a  dispute  only  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  contract.  The  West  is  quite  as  honest  as  the  East. 
The  *'  silver  men  "  were  quite  as  honest  as  the  "  gold  men.*'  Nei* 
tlier  East  nor  West  proposed  to  refuse  to  pay  every  dollar  of  the 
debt*  It  was  simply  with  the  West  a  resolution  to  refuse  to  pay 
more  than  it  honestly  believed  was  honestly  due.  That  was  alb 
Denunciation  does  not  change  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  West 
has  shown  tliat  denunciation  cannot  change  its  convictions*  If 
this  issue,  in  any  other  form,  should  arise  again,  it  may  Ixj  wcU 
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for  the  Eastern  press  to  remember  its  ntter  impotencj  as  a  ^  thnn- 
derer/'  so  recently  proved,  and  to  ai^e  hereafter  on  the  btsis 
that,  while  the  West  will  listen  respectfully  to  reason,  it  will  nd 
consent  to  take  the  sandals  from  off  its  feet  when  it  enten  the 
Wall  Street  Gold  Exchange. 

Does  any  man,  whatever  his  politics,  believe  that  the  Soiitli 
either  does  or  can  regard  the  national  debt  as  the  North  iegard» 
it  ?  To  the  Sonth  the  debt  is  a  perpetnal  Appomattox ;  a  golden 
monument  of  its  crashing  defeat ;  a  cap  of  G^ler  to  which  it  is 
compelled  to  pay  daily  homage.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
love  the  hand  that  smites,  even  when  one  sees  that  the  blow  wv 
deserved — ^which  the  Sonth  does  not  admit  and  can  never  see. 
The  national  credit  was  the  spring  of  all  the  Southern  woea.  It 
armed  onr  soldiers  and  disarmed  theirs ;  it  pensioned  our  soldiers 
and  disgraced  theirs.  Will  the  South  respect  it  ?  The  Federal 
Constitution  alone  cannot  protect  it ;  for  no  constitutional  gnanm- 
tee  can  prevent  repudiation  by  indirect  methods. 

Let  us  remember  that  to  repudiate  the  national  debt  does  not 
demand  tlie  same  quality  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Sonth 
that  Northern  repudiation  would  require.  Put  ourselves  in  iV-* 
place,  and  see  how  the  aspect  of  this  question  changes.  Wli:it 
did  we  do  ?  We  forced  the  South  to  repudiate  all  its  war  debts- 
State,  county,  and  municipal.  The  fiat  of  conquest  took  no  note 
of  the  financial  honor  of  the  conquered.  The  South  had  bond* 
and  bondholders  as  well  as  the  North,  and  their  bondlioldcrs 
have  memories  as  well  as  ours.  Will  they  be  likely  to  insist,  if 
they  should  ever  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  national  power,  that  our 
bonds  shall  be  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  fonns  of  prujv 
erty? 

But  the  "  South-side  view  "  of  the  national  debt  is  not  com- 
plete without  another  glance  backward,  if  we  desire  to  eomprts 
hend,  correctly  and  justly,  how  differently  the  South  can  reparl 
the  sacredness  of  property  in  national  bonds.  There  exirteJ 
before  the  war  "  a  species  of  property  *'  in  the  Southern  States, 
hallowed  by  two  centuries  of  continuous  tenure,  sanctified  by  the 
religious  training  of  their  people,  associated  with  the  sweetest 
memories  of  their  childhoo<l  and  of  home,  rendered  dearer  to 
them  than  any  other  possessions  by  the  moral  warfare  that  was 
waged  against  it  by  the  outer  world,  and  which  they  had  waged 
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for  it  in  vindication  of  their  own  character  before  CTliristendom. 
Tliey  believed  that  God  establi&hed  it ;  they  knew  that  the  na- 
tion defended  it  It  was  property  in  man.  We  swept  it  away 
by  one  sublime  stroke  of  the  i)en.  They  have  not  forgotten^  and 
they  never  can  forget,  this  obliteration,  alike  of  their  sectional 
faith  and  their  most  sacred  property.  No  other  property  c^n  ever 
again  seem  so  sacred  to  them.  It  may  not  be  ^*  conciliation  "  to 
state  these  facts  of  Sontheni  life  \  but  it  is  unwise  to  overlook 
them  in  calculating  the  coming  forces  that  must  necessarily  con- 
trol  the  Democratic  party  if  ever  it  obtains  supreme  authority. 

Again,  the  national  debt,  although  protected  by  the  a?gis  of 
the  Constitution,  may  be  repudiated  by  national  bankruptcy. 
The  Democracy  have  shown,  by  their  congressional  action,  that 
they  are  eager  to  travel  on  that  broad  road  leading  to  natiomd 
destruction*  With  every  prudential  motive  for  concealing  and 
postponing  their  plans  of  assault  on  the  national  Treasury,  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  measures  already  introduced 
involve  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000,000  in  the  Southern 
States.  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry !  If,  with  tlio  lion  of  a  Republican  Senate  in 
their  pathway,  they  venture  on  such  wild  expenditures,  what 
would  they  not  dare  to  attempt  witli  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
m  Democratic  Executive  ?  Tliey  are  blind  to  all  tlje  teachings  of 
history  who  imagine  that  the  men  who  did  not  stop  before  civil 
war  would  falter  before  national  bankruptcy.  The  South  be- 
lieves that  it  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  most  desperate  financial 
'raids  on  the  national  Treasury.  During  the  last  Congress  the 
Southern  claims  actually  placed  on  the  records  exceeded  in  amount 
tlie  entire  national  debt !  Under  Mr.  Riddle's  bill,  presented  in 
)76,  the  new  claims  therein  recognized  would  have  nearly 
Ituled  it  in  amount.  That  bill  provided  that  "  reasonable  com- 
Ition"  ihould  l>e  paid  to  *'o//  citizens  of  the  United  States 
'  the  use  or  occupation  of  their  property  by  the  United  States 
[ly,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  the  late  cinl  war/'  This  bill 
would  liave  enabled  every  rel>ol  in  the  Southern  States  to  present 
a  olaim  for  every  tree  felled,  eveiy  fence  burned,  eveir  house 
destroyed*  every  jjOtak>  chiton,  every  bushel  of  com  used  during  the 
four  years  of  war !  It  opened  wide  tlie  gates  for  robbery,  and 
}ierjury,  aiid  fraud,  to  enter,  by  emicting  tliat  the  only  evidenoo 
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required  for  establiflhing  a  claim  ahould  be  ^^  the  affidavit  of  tbe 
claimant,  supported  by  the  competent  testimony  of  any  repntabk 
citizen  1 " 

It  is  entirely  probable,  therefore,  that  the  national  debt  wodd 
at  least  be  trebled  under  a  Democratic  Administration.  The 
North,  as  the  wealthy  section,  would  be  called  to  bear  this  Hima- 
layan debt;  It  coidd  not  do  it.  The  nation  would  be  bank- 
rupt. 

What  has  Labor  to  expect  if  the  Southern  Democrai^  ahonld 
triumph  ?  Does  any  working-man  expect  justice  or  relief  from 
the  rule  of  politicians  whose  traditional  creed  was  that  eapitd 
should  not  control  the  service  only,  but  own  the  bodies  of  the 
laborer?  Throughout  the  Southern  States,  for  ten  generatioiiB, 
labor  was  held  to  be  degrading.  No  laborer,  white  or  black,  was 
esteemed  worthy  of  honor.  Work  was  not  worship,  but  disgrace. 
In  Southern  political  articles  of  faith  it  was  declared  that  the 
black  laborer  was  a  ^  chattel,"  and  the  white  laborer  a  ^^  mud- 
sill." 

And  they  "  lived  up  to  "  their  creed. 

Taxation  was  levied  with  a  merciless  rigor  on  labor,  while 
capital  was  permitted  to  dictate  its  own  terms.  One  example 
will  sufSce  to  establish  this  fact  I  select  the  State  that  gave 
the  Confederacy  its  President.  By  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  be- 
fore the  war,  and  during  President  Johnson's  provisional  govern- 
ment— ^before  a  negro  voted,  or  the  Republican  party  existed 
there — the  taxation  on  land  was  limited  to  ten  cents  an  acre  of 
the  value  of  the  land.  The  owner  was  constituted  the  sole  judge 
of  its  value  1  Wliat  was  the  result  ?  In  Hancock  County,  for 
example,  according  to  Democratic  testimony,  "not  one-half  of 
the  taxable  lands  were  assessed  at  all,  and  the  assessed  portion 
was  generally  rated  at  five  cents  an  acre ! "  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances the  assessment  was  only  one  dollar  an  acre.  In  other 
words,  a  cultivated  plantation  of  a  thousand  rich  acres  paid  only 
one  dollar  in  taxes !  Three  illustrations  will  show  how  this  ini- 
quitous scheme  actually  worked.  Colonel  Benson  Blake  and  wife 
own  8,50G  acres  of  the  best  cotton-lands  in  the  State,  includiog  a 
magnificent  house,  and  the  finest  improvements,  in  the  county  of 
Warren.  Tax,  $99.78 !  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Davis  owned  3,793 
acres  of  rich  '^  bottom-lands  "  on  the  Mississippi  River,  including 
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tie  famous  Hurricane  plantation.  Tax,  gl41.14 !  This  estate 
aid  for  $50,000.  The  heirs  of  General  John  A*  Quitman  ovmed 
),810  acrcfi  of  the  same  rich  hottom-lands,  **  handsomely  iinprov^ed," 
It  included  a  plantation  which  was  rented  for  $30,000  per  annum. 
was  taxed  $184*64 1  Thus,  these  tliree  splendid  plantations,  em- 
bracing 19,109  acres  of  the  best  land  in  America,  worth  at  the 
>we6t  estimate  tweuty  dollars  an  acre,  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
Jy  $439.56  in  taxes.  Thus  the  lords  of  the  ksh  were  fayored. 
Tow  did  the  working-men  fare !  By  an  act  of  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  Missiissippi,  in  1865,  it  was  provided  that  all 
blacksmiths,  bakers,  butchei"8,  brick-makers,  carriage-makers,  car- 
lentens,  dealers  in  timber,  himber,  or  eliingles,  gas-companies,  con- 
ctore  of  bridges,  printers,  gunsuuths,  sawmillers,  shoemakers, 
lilors,  tanners,  watch*maker»,  painters,  milliners,  and  others,  shall 
ay  twenty-five  cents  on  every  hundred  doUai's'  worth  of  grmi 
sipts — not  of  capital  or  profit,  but  of  gross  receipts  or  eam- 
while  innkeepers,  apothecaries,  and  others,  besides  their 
cen^esj  shall  pay  one  dollar  on  every  §100  of  gross  receipta ! 
Tnder  tliis  law,  in  Vicksburg,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  in  license, 
and  one  dollar  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  gi*oss  receipts,  paid 
a  tax  of  §671.03 ;  a  firm  of  apothecaries,  $502.85 ;  a  butcher, 
^243,70;  a  firm  of  bricklayers,  on  their  own  work,  $87.76; 
a  slioenmker,  $75.28;  a  clerk  in  a  hardware-store,  with  no 
property  except  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  $33 ;  a  barber,  with 
no  assets  except  his  soap,  shears,  and  razor,  $107.63 ;  a  colomd 
drayruan,  for  his  dray  and  two  mules,  $33.82 ;  a  soda-fountain 
man,  $115.88.  Can  any  record  more  vividly  portray  the  spirit 
of  the  Southern  DemcKiratic  leaders?  Have  the  Northern  labor- 
reformers  anything  to  hope  from  these  men  if  they  shall  ever  sit 
the  seat*  of  national  power  ? 

How  wiU  such  men  rei?pcct  the  political  rights  of  labor  ?  Let 
tencKil  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  answer.  He  was  asked  by  the 
touse  committee  whether  he  had  said  that  his  colored  laborers 
should  not  remain  on  his  lands  unless  they  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.     He  replied : 

^  I  said  this  :  I  went  down  and  gave  them  tickets,  and  said  to 
Ikem  tliat  they  had  a  right  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  if  they 
"pleased  ;  that  tbey  were  free  men,  a«  free  as  I  was  ;  hiU  if  they  «c- 
l^ght^  and  im^m^^^^mi^imyjlll^l^oying 
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my  property  and  prospects,  I  should  throw  myself  back  on  some  of 
the  rights  I  had  under  the  laws  of  the  coontry,  and  see  thai  Aejf 
^ft  my  plantations,^ 

He  had  "  twenty  or  thirty  "  hands. 

'^  Six  or  seven  of  them,*'  he  said,  '*  voted  the  Democratic  ticket, 
some  of  them  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  others 
voted,  hiU  I  intend  to  inform  myseff, 

"  Q.  With  a  view  of  taming  them  off  if  they  voted  the  Re- 
publican ticket  ?  A,  Not  for  voting  the  Republican  ticket  if  they 
had  an  honest  ticket,  but  for  voting  for  these  thieves  and  robbers 
here  I  have  done  so^  and  I  intend  to  do  ii  hereq/ter/** 

Among  the  ^^  thieves  "  and  ^^  robbers  "  on  the  Republican  ticket 
were  two  citizens  well  known  in  the  North — ^Rutherf ord  B.  Hayes 
and  William  A.  Wheeler ;  and  the  head  of  the  State  ticket  was 
Governor  Chamberlain,  a  man  whose  honesty,  civic  courage,  and 
intellectual  capacity,  have  been  more  extravagantly  extolled  in 
South  Carolina  than  the  merits  of  any  one  public  man  since  the 
days  of  John  C.  Calhoun !  Conversion  by  starvation  was  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  of  the  Democratic  policy  in  the  savage 
campaign  in  South  Carolina  during  the  smnmer  of  the  centennial 
year. 

What  has  the  patriot  to  hope  from  the  triumph  of  the  De- 
mocracy? The  two  hostile  theories  of  citizenship  clinched  in 
civil  war.  The  South  taught  the  doctrine  that  allegiance  was 
primarily  due  to  the  State ;  the  North  believed  that  allegiance 
was  due  to  the  nation  only.  Tlie  Southern  leaders  stiU  preach 
the  old  heresy  to  the  rising  generation  in  their  public  speeches, 
their  histories,  their  colleges,  their  school-books.  This  theory  will 
confront  every  honest  scheme  of  national  improvement.  Tempo- 
rarily abandoned  when  the  South  only  is  to  be  benefited,  it  will 
obstruct  all  the  great  measures  of  national  advancement  which,  as 
the  country  grows,  must  prove  too  great  and  too  dangerous  to  be 
confided  to  corporations,  and  therefore  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  nation  itself.  Democracy  is  the  creed  of  a  province ;  Repub- 
licanism the  religion  of  a  nation.  Democracy  grovels  in  fetid 
wards;  Republicanism  creates  imperial  commonwealths  out  of 
desert  wastes. 

•  HooBe  Mil.  Doc  81,  Part  1,  p.  SOS,  last 
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iat  baa  the  philanthropist  to  hope  from  the  triumph  of  the 

)eraoeracy?    The  iiiost  inipoi-tant  duty  of  niitional  statesman- 

liip,  although  the  problem  least  debated,  is  the  universal  ednca- 

\\\n\  of  the  people.    Democracy  is  aa  deadly  a  foe  to  education  as 

lie  Koinish  Church  is  to  freedom.     Democracy  has  its  rmjU  in 

lorance.    Where  Democracy  rules,  the  education  of  the  people 

( niged.     Yet  no  maxim  is  now  more  universally  accepted 

t  intelHgenee  and  virtue  are  the  foundutioiis  of  our  insti- 

iitions  and  the  security  of  our  libertiea.     The  popularity  of  this 

iea  before  the  war  compelled  some  recognition  of  educiition  in 

le  States  where  slavery  existed.     There  were  constitutional  en- 

jforcements  of  it  and  statutory  provisions  for  it ;  but  the  8c*hoolfi 

>r  the  people  that  were  established  mider  them  in  the  larger 

bities  were  sneeringly  described  by  Governor  Uammond,  of  South 

[ilina,  as  '^  pauper  schools/*     The  relicts  of  this  sentiment 

diistinctly  manifested  in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Ken- 

acky,  unreadied  by  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress. 

fo-day  these  States  provide  no  fund  for  the  education  of  colored 

lildrcn,  excepting  what  la  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  property 

^r  polls  belonging  to  tliis  class,  or  certain  fines  or  forfeitures  set 

Ipart  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  prejudice  against  them  is  so  great 

"bat  administration  of  this  trust  is  not  committed  to  the  officers 

rho  administer  the  schools  for  the  whites. 

In  Maryland  and  Vii^nia  exceptional  circumstances  have 

aado  the«e  States  exceptional  in  their  attitude  to  the  education 

^f  the  people.     Generally,  in  the  other  old  slave  States  the  recon- 

iiction  constitutions  had  strong  clauses  enforcing  universal  edn- 

ad  corresponding  laws  were  passed  under  their  early 

ires.    The  change  of  the  political  control  of  tliese  States 

was  tmifonnly  marked  by  some  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 

\  of  public  instruction,  either  abolisliing  them  altogether  or 

ifig  tlie  taxation  for  educational    purposes,  or  striking  at 

i^me  form  of  the  sujiervision  or  other  element  ^f  efficiency  in 

lystonu     In  Texas,  for  instance,  the  Comjtitulional  Conven- 

i  weakened  the  constitutional  provisions  for  public  inwtructioii, 

id  tlie  Legislature  which   followed   passed  such   an  act  that 

ircre  practically  af    ^    '     i  for  two  years  in  the  State,     It 

ted  that  muuicM  could  assume  control  of  their 
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schools  only  by  a  "  majority  vote  of  the  property  tax-payers''  of 
the  town  or  city. 

It  is  notorious  that  there  is  a  wide-«pread  belief  in  the  South 
that  education  is  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  negro,  and  hardly 
less  dangerous  to  the  poor  white. 

Of  the  2,000,000  illiterate  voters  in  the  United  States,  aev* 
enteen-twentieths  are  in  the  Southern  States.  These  States  elect 
82  of  the  74  Senators  and  109  of  the  292  Eeprcsentatives  in 
Congress.    Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  in  speaking  on  this  topic,  says : 

^'  In  Alabama  53  per  cent  of  the  voters  are  illiterate.  Igno- 
rance controls  the  election  of  the  Legklature,  members  of  Congress, 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  composes  more  than  half  of  every 
jury ;  but  who  controls  ignorance  f  The  old  slave  caste  of  the 
South.  The  same  is  true  in  Mississippi,  Oeorgia,  and  Florida.  In 
Kentucky  28  per  cent,  is  illiterate  ;  in  Maryland  22  ;  in  Delaware 
24,  or  one-fourth  of  all  power  is  in  these  ignorant  masses,  and  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  political  Jesuits  of  the  South.  It  is  a 
deadly  fact  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Southern  masses  wielded  by 
an  educated  caste,  if  they  once  get  possession  of  the  Gk>venmieDt, 
can  govern  and  enslave  the  whole  country." 

The  safety  of  the  nation  will  one  day,  and  ere  long,  demand 
that  universal  education  shall  be  made  compulsory.  Does  any 
friend  of  education  believe  that  tliis  reform  will  be  championed 
by  the  Democratic  party  ? — 

The  space  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  permit  me  to  enu- 
merate other  and  equally  important  issues,  still  pending  or  quickly 
coming,  in  the  decision  of  each  and  all  of  which  a  Democratic 
triumph  would  be  a  national  disaster. 

There  is  the  question,  for  example,  of  protecting  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  national  slieki- 
nah — the  ballot-box.  Free  speech  is  not  tolerated  in  the  South- 
ern States  excepting  where  it  is  impotent  to  influence  the  result 
of  the  elections.  "  Boss  "  Tweed  in  his  worst  estate  was  an  hon- 
est defender  of  fairness  in  elections  as  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States.  There  is  no 
liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  in  all  that  region,  outside  of  a 
few  of  the  larger  cities ;  there  are  no  honest  returns  ever  made 
of  the  actual  results  of  congressional  elections ;  everywhere,  men 
are  osti-acizcd,  or  exiled,  or  starved  into  silence,  on  account  of 
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iicir  political  opinions,  if  they  are  members  of  that  great  party 
imngh  whose  clemency  the  Democratic  leaders  escaped  aii  igni> 
3IHOU8  death  on  the  scaffold. 

The  Republican  party  must  and  shall  be  maintained,  to  tlie 
ad  tliat  the  great  nation  may  continue  to  prosper ;  tlmt  it^  lionor 
ay  be  kept  above  reproach,  or  even  suspicion  of  reproach ;  tliat 
laws  may  guard  the  rights  of  labor  and  foster  miiversal  en- 
lightenment ;  that  fraud  may  be  puni&hed  and  conspiracy  snp- 
pn^ased,  and  liberty  for  all  perpetuated  and  extended*  It  can  be 
kept  in  power  for  generations  yet  to  come  by  refusing,  under 
every  temptation,  to  become  tlie  paity  of  retrogression ;  by  scorn- 
ing to  stoop  to  conciliate  irreconcilable  traitors,  whether  to  the 
country  or  to  the  Republican  creed,  or  to  comproniijse  with  tlio 
eneuiies  or  doubters  of  the  American  Idea  ;  by  quietly  ignoring 
sternly  rejecting  every  leader  untrue  to  its  principles,  whom 
fic  accidents  uf  political  contention  may  seat  for  a  time  in  the 
>h  places  of  authority ;  by  rising  above  all  personal  and  fac- 
;)niil  strifes,  and  avoiding  petty  and  irrelevant  issues,  and  beeom- 
the  chamj)ion  of  every  progressive  idea  and  project ;  by  let- 
ag  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  problerafi — as  tlie  old  duty, 
^r  example,  of  protecting  the  negro,  now  and  forever^  place<l  be- 
ond  tliO  reach  of  the  national  arm ;  by  supplanting  the  timid 
id  the  faitlJess  among  its  officers  with  men  of  faith  and  of 
anrage;  by  worthily  representing,  in  brief,  every  element  of 
[>iie8ty,  and  honor,  and  intellectiuJ  evolution  of  the  national  life, 
Ikbove  all,  it  must  l^e  brave.  Richard  C'obden,  on  leaving 
iiorica,  said,  "You  Republicans  lack  pluck/'  lie  found 
loiTatd  fearlessly  advocating  t^e  diabolism  of  politics;  and 
^publicans  timidly  preaching  the  sublimest  tniths.  Such  men 
^nst  be  deposed  as  leaders.  For  this  is  not  a  time  to  sew  slirouds. 
It  to  prepare  for  battle. 

Angus  Camehox. 


YIIL 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 


In  common  with  yomig  commimitieB  generaUy,  we  are  more 
apt  to  consider  onr  national  problemB  as  qnestions  in  moials 
than  as  questions  in  political  science.  However  meagre  maj  be 
his  means  for  studying  any  proposed  measure  in  other  relatiom, 
the  most  ignorant  voter  believes  himself  entirely  competent  to 
decide,  off-hand,  upon  its  merits  as  a  moral  abstraction.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  American  demagogy,  and  even  a  dam 
of  public  men  whom  this  category  might  not  justly  include^ 
should  devote  more  efforts  to  convincing  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  public  conscience,  than  to  enlightening  the  public 
mind  upon  the  economic  or  sociological  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion in  issue.  It  is  thus  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  system 
that  many  questions  requiring  for  their  correct  determination  the 
nicest  expert  processes  of  calculation  have  finally  to  be  decided 
by  "  the  popular  moral  sense,"  i.  e.,  the  congeries  of  class  preju- 
dices, supposed  class  interests,  and  the  fortuitous  bias  that  may 
have  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind  at  any  given  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  many  grave  questions 
in  our  history  that  have  been,  at  least,  temporarily,  disposed  of 
in  this  way,  or  to  the  serious  results  that  have  followed.  They 
are  suflBciently  numerous  to  suggest  themselves. 

However  safely  the  popular  conscience  might  be  trusted  to 
decide  such  questions  as  that  of  slavery,  it  is  conspicuously  fal- 
lible in  others,  such  as  tariff,  finance,  and  taxation ;  and  even 
slavery  itself  might  have  reached  a  more  wise  and  less  costly 
solution,  had  the  Bible  and  the  golden  rule  figured  less  con- 
spicuously in  its  discussion,  and  the  principles  of  economic  and 
social  science  been  more  frequently  appealed  to.  A  distinguished 
writer,  who  has  succeeded  to  Sumner's  grave  responsibilities  as 
a  statesman,  says  of  that  great  abolitionist :   "  He  had  neither 
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e  taste  nor  the  capacity  for  pliilosopliical  analysis.  .  .  .  Slim- 
ier planted  himself  on  the  most  general  statements  of  right,  on 
the  simplest  maxims  of  morals  and  duty — the  opening  sentences 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  golden  rule,  the  beatitudes,  the  two  eubliina  commandments 
upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  His  conclu- 
sion was  always  but  one  step  fmm  his  premises.  Sumner's  de- 
ciijion,  in  the  greatest  emergencies,  was  prompt,  instinctive, 
nnhesitating."  Unfortunately,  however,  his  decisions  were  not 
always  sufficiently  without  ern)r  to  justify  the  precipitation  with 
which  they  were  reached ;  and,  had  they  not  been  re^jisted  by 
men  who  arrived  at  their  opinions  by  more  laborious  processes — 
in  his  <  nint  notions  of  civil  rigliti*,  and  his  foolish  hos- 

ity  to  L  ^  1  in  the  Alabama  case —would  have  resulted  in 
serious  mischief-  FicU  jmtitia  mat  ocdum^  would  bo  a  safer 
maxim  in  practical  government,  had  we  an  infallible  authority  to 
determine  the  equity  of  eacli  case  as  it  arises ;  but,  when  men 
reach  their  conclusions  by  such  royal  roads  as  that  here  ascrihed| 
no  doubt  justly,  to  Mr,  Sumner,  they  are  apt  to  find  the  heavens 
falling  just  as  doubts  be^^n  to  arise  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
justice  whose  doing  precipitated  the  calamity.      In  our  oondi- 

Cions,  it  is  wiser  to  fiuspect  the  justice,  liowever  obvious  it  may 
l^pear,  of  any  proposed  policy  which  threatens  such  results. 
Besides  these   moralist  sfatesntfen,  we  have  few  who  apply 
T  '         '       of  the  lawyer  to  public  questions.     In 

1.  i  a  century  ago,  even  go  great  a  man  as 

Ctlhoun  could  tliink  of  no  other.     He  resisted  protection  almost 
s^  '  '  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality.     That  it  was  an 

V  question,  as  well  as  a  legjd  one,  never  seemed  to  have 

dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  but  very  few  of  his  snccessors  have 
cttiCOveied  tliat  tliero  are  any  more  apprt>{)riate  metlnwis  of 
mOiilinKlg  the  relative  merits  of  protection  and  free  trade  than 
by  examining  tlie  Oonstitution,  its  convmentutors,  and  the  law- 
ks. In  the  most  im]>ortant  i^iw  that  has  come  bcfon;  the 
ingress  since  tlie  war  closed — ^tliat  of  the  debasement  of  the 
coitiago — Senator  Thunnan  waa  content  to  measure  the  Bland 
I""     •  '     '  '     '  '     ^  ^  ■       '  V        r,  and,  finding 

fi  iL     It  did  not 

Docitr  to  hJni  tiiat  tlie  business  of  Government,  even  in  so  pujrely^ 
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economic  a  question  as  this,  could  need  light  from  any  other 
source  than  precedent  and  prescription.  It  would  be  quite  as 
reasonable  to  defend  a  bill  for  the  manufacture  of  papier-mAAi 
cannon,  on  the  ground  that  such  material  was  not  prohibited  in 
the  fundamental  law. 

After  this  fashion  opinion  is  now  crystallizing  on  the  question 
of  Cliinese  immigration.  Arguments  are  being  adduced  from 
morals,  from  dogmatic  theology,  from  international  law;  and 
even  a  hazy  sort  of  political  economy  makes  its  appearance  now 
and  then,  which,  without  any  very  keen  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter, is  content  to  dismiss  it  summarily  with  a  generalization  based 
on  the  laws  of  trade.  The  burden  of  defense,  however,  as  well 
as  of  attack,  is  thrown  upon  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  men  rather 
than  upon  tlie  inmiutable  laws  of  Nature.  A  succession  of  as- 
sertions and  denials  regarding  Mongolian  morals  occupies  a  laige 
space  in  the  controversy,  whose  value  can  be  better  determined 
when  we  liave  found  means  of  measuring  moral  phenomena, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  An  immediately,  and,  at  present, 
exclusively  interested  class,  exhibits  its  special  grievance,  and  de- 
mands Chinese  exclusion  on  that  showing,  forgetting  that  there 
may  be  other  classes  whose  interest  may  be  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, and  whose  wishes  deserve  quite  as  much  respect  Philan- 
thropy and  sectarian  propagandism  cite  the  golden  rule  and  tbe 
Biblical  command  to  preach  the  Gospel,  forgetting  that,  among 
races  as  well  as  among  individuals,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
antedates  even  the  behest  to  love  one's  neighbor. -^The  decision 
of  all  these  issues  would  inevitably  be  reduced  to  the  republican 
device  of  counting  noses  by  means  of  the  ballot,  a  process  quite 
as  likely  to  result  in  error  as  in  truth,  and  almost  certain  to  l)e 
followed  by  an  unintelligible  and  unintelligent  policy. 

The  appeal  to  economic  principles  is  more  intelligent.  If  the 
only  question  were  as  to  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon 
the  growth  of  industry,  conunerce,  and  wealth,  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  would  be  applicable ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  answer 
to  the  complaining  '^  hoodlum "  to  tell  him  the  industrious  and 
frugal  Chinaman  was  but  another  labor-«aving  machine,  like  the 
steam-plough  and  the  cotton-gin,  whose  cheap  energy  would  more 
rapidly  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  the  advantage  of 
all  its  inhabitants.    It  is,  however,  one  of  the  vices  of  the  study 
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politicrd  economy,  emcc  it  has  become  popular,  that  people  ap- 
hy  its  principles,  wliicli  ai*e  utterly  valueless  outside  its  specific 
and  well-defined  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
in  directions  entirely  foreign  to  that  purpose,  or  where  that  pur- 
pose is  of  minor  importance.  Writers  who  have  attained  a  su- 
perficial understanding  of  free  trade,  and  of  the  meaning  of  lau- 
^63  faire^  hasten  particularly  to  apply  the  latter  in  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  with  an  innocent  imconsciousness  of  the  narrow 
limitations  within  which  the  doctrine  waa  confined  by  those  who 
invente*!  it, 

_     In  the  present  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  inmiigration,  error  may 
jmc  as  much  from  ignoring  all  but  industrial  consideratiouB  m 
im  the  inisiipplication  of  economic  principles.     Political  econ- 
%\y  is  not  a  vach-mecum  of  universal  knowledge.     Beneficent 
ad  useful  as  it  is  to  mankind,  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  a  means  of 
Jiciting  truths  of  a  specific  kind.     "  Chaque  science,"  says  one 
ite  most  distinguished  teacJiers,  **^8on  objet  qui  lui  est  pro- 
Immigration  has,  of  course,  intimate  relations  to  trade,  and 
the  development  of  wealth.     These  relations  are,  indeed,  its 
Host  obvious  ones,  and  are  naturally  tliose  which  are  first  seised 
[>n  as  the  buttle-gronnd  of  debate  by  both  sides.    As  far  as 
iese  relations  go,  the  laws  of  trade,  as  discovered  and  elucidated 
jK»litical  economy,  whose  material  of  investigation  they  are, 
rill  be  not  only  of  value,  but  conclusive. 

But  are  there  not  other  relations  which  immigration  bears,  and 
stably  Chinese  immigration,  and  may  not  tliese  be  of  equal,  if 
it  of  greater,  concern  to  this  country  than  any  it  boars  to  trade 
id  wealth  'i    This  question  must  be  answered  before  the  cou- 
aversy  can  be  regarded  as  closed  by  mere  economic  argimients, 
foHiical  economy  informs  us  that  the  Cliinaman  will  promote 
lie  gniwth  of  wealth,  hut  where  and  how  are  we  to  ascertain 
fhat   tlie  eifects  of  nurestricted  Asiatic  immigration  will   be 
L»n  tlie  growth  and  distribution  of  tlie  human  race  upon  this 
aent  ?    Wliat  science  or  what  line  of  investigation  will  give 
BWers  to  these  questions  ; 

1,  Will  it  merely  furni^ih  an  addition  to  our  industrial  classes, 
^^ni  u  *•- lilt  MJ*  a  substitution^  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  HoDgoltan 

[>r  <  *  in  the  total  of  our  population  J 

2.  li  Ani''  Ti,  how  far  will  it  go^  and  what  are  tlio  po6> 
Tou  cxx...     .,,*.  268.  33 
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sibilities  and  probabilities,  as  to  amount  of  Chinese  immigntioi 
to  and  Chinese  multiplication  in  America  ? 

3.  If  not  an  addition,  but  a  substitution,  is  such  snbetitutioD 
desirable ;  and,  if  desirable,  to  what  extent  ? 

4.  Does  it  contain  the  possibility  of  a  complete  substitutioii 
of  Mongolian  for  Caucasian,  as  the  landing  of  Columbus,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contained  the  possibility  of  the 
complete  substitution  of  European  for  Indian. 

The  startling  nature  of  the  possibilities  these  questions  sog^ 
gest  may  provoke  constitutional  optimism  to  dismiss  them  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity,  without  much  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  and  principles  by  the  investigation  of  which  alone  they  can 
be  answered  correctly."*  National  vanity  will  flatter  itself  that  it 
is  the  madness  of  pessimism  or  sensationalism  to  suggest  that  the 
I'semi-civilized  and  stationary  Asiatic  can  drive  out  the  most  vig- 
Jorous  and  advancing,  if  not  advanced,  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
I  race,  without  considering  that  it  is  not  alone  by  moral,  mental, 
or  physical  superiority  that  species  and  varieties  have  succeeded 
each  other  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Even  many  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  think  and  speak  with  some  approach  to  scientific 
exactness,  and  in  whose  mouths  is  frequently  heard  that  much- 
abused  and  much-perverted  phrase,  "  survival  of  the  fittest,'*  will 
forget  in  dealing  with  the  present  subject  tliat  the  "  fittest  ^  to 
wlii(!li  the  doctrine  of  evolution  refers  is  not  necessarily  what, 
-  from  moral,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic  considerations,  would  1)0 
called  the  superior.  In  the  struggle  of  vegetable  life  between 
the  useful  grass  and  the  Canada  thistle,  it  is  tlie  tliistle  which, 
leaving  the  skilled  and  watchful  husbandman  out  of  the  environ- 
ment, i8  the  "  fittest,"  and  which  survives  invariably.  In  animal 
life  evolution  is  equally  regardless,  in  its  selection  of  the  *'  fittest " 
and  surviving  species,  of  all  those  moral,  sesthetic,  or  utilitarian 
considerations  which  govern  artificial  evolution,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  human  knowledge,  human  needs,  and  human  skill.-ilNor 
is  the  highest  species  of  animal,  man  himself,  less  subject  to  this 
inexorable  law  in  the  survival  or  disappearance  of  his  varieties, 
except  where,  by  legislation,  war,  or  concerted  action  of  any  sort, 
he  interjK)ses  between  races  or  tribes,  as  does  the  hui^bandman 
1  Kit  ween  the  grass  and  the  thistle,  or  the  breeder  of  cattle  between 
the  blooded  variety  and  the  common  stock,  and  thus  substitute^ 
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I  exteiit  of  his  power,  artificial  for  natuml  eelection  ;  or,  to 
more  exactlj,  intToduces  iiito  the  natural  environment  the 
modifying  element  of  his  own  intelligence. 

~     Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  above  qnestions  regarding 
ke  pcwftibiliries  of  Chinese  immigration  are,  at  leadt,  open  ones, 
dd  that  they  cannot  be  summarily  dismifised  by  any  flippant  gen- 
lisMition  of  mere  optimism,  their  discnssion,  it  must  be  conoed- 
J,  is  vastly  more  vitiil  to  the  country  than  the  mere  economic  or 
>ral  phases  of  the  subject  which  have  heretofore,  almost  exclu- 
rely,  occupied  debate,  whether  by  the  **  hoodlums  *•  of  San  Fran- 
co, or  by  the  Congreee  at  Washington.    It  will  also  l>e  apparent 
at,  altliough  economic  science  may  fumieh  prineipUs  useful  to 
lie  ethnological  discussion,  economic  purjKms  and  ends  are  not 
^  all  materitd  to  iU    Moral  and  political  considerations  are  equally 
breign.    It  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse<pienee  to  the  purpose  now\ 
view,  whether  the  Chinaman  k  a  moral  paragon,  or  a  moral 
Duater ;  a  model  of  personal  cleanliness,  or  all  that  tlie  immacu- 
te  hoodlum  charges  him  with  being ;  easily  convertible  to  Cluis- 
iity,  or  an  obstinate  idolater ;  intending  to  take  an  intelligent 
irt  in  our  politics  and  government,  or  determined  to  remain 
Dlitically  inactive  among  tis,  but  not  of  us.     All  we  have  to  do* 
1  to  determine  whether,  according  to  the  strict  limitations  of  the 
itural  law  of  evolution,  he  is  better  **  titt<*d  ^'  to  survive  in  thC] 
ivironment  of  this  continent  than  its  present  Caucasian  inhabi- 
it. 
The  phenomenon  of  human  migration  is  but  a  stage  in  tlu« 
^exorable  process  of  the  survival  and  disiipi^eamnee  of  human 

The  **  unfittefit,- '  from    whatsoever   cause   the   nntitiieas  "^ 

are  pui^hed  out  of  their  home,  as  is  a  swarm  of  bees  from 

at-hive. 

)ver-jx>piilation,  as  in  nearly  all  the  recent  migrations;  relig- 

^ns  persecution,  as  In  the  Puritan  exodns  from  England,  and  the 

liigneiiot  ejcodus  fi*om  France;  an  adventun:rtis  and  enterprising 

it.  c early  Spani*ih  outp  America,  aiul  the  Dan- 

.  .iian  invasions  of  th*^  I  ■  '  uA^ — any,  or  all,  or  imy 

nation^  of  them  circum  imunity,  or  in  any 

fif  a  eiimmunity,  may  constitute  the  **  •  i     i    i       "'  •  c* 

oat  to  set*k  new  conditions*  in  a  now  huiiiC     llic  ....^.,.   iig 

Ijr  fiud^  a  more  vacant  i$|>ot  of  earth  u{>ou  which  it  ctin  settle; 
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drives  out  some  weaker  population,  which,  in  tnm,  develops  the 
"  unfittest ; "  mixes  with  some  other  population,  which  it  meiges, 
or  by  which  it  is  merged,  or  by  the  mixture  deyelope  a  new  t^; 
or  finally,  through  its  innate  weakness,  or  through  stress  of  buffet- 
ing circumstances  in  its  changing  or  changed  environmentB^  dis- 
appears altogether  from  the  earth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  upon  any  detail  in  a  statement 
of  how  the  human  race  have  scattered  in  yarious  ages,  until  thej 
have  covered  the  best  part  of  the  planet  with  strongly-marked  and 
highly-developed  types.  The  large  and  material  fact  wiU  be  ac- 
cepted that  Eastern  Asia,  very  likely  China,  was  the  parent-hive 
where  the  species  increased,  and  whence  swarms  went,  or  were 
driven  forth,  periodically,  as  the  pressure  of  consumption  upon 
production  became  too  severe.  The  migrating  bodies  went  west- 
ward, and  not  eastward,  not  because  of  any  occult  charm  in  fol- 
lowing the  sun,  but  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  land  lay  to 
the  west,  and  that  an  unknown,  impassable,  and  apparently  bound- 
less ocean  lay  to  the  east.  If  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  not  near 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Pacific,  it  was  not  far  inland ;  and,  even 
though  the  very  first  migrations  might  have  been  in  all  directions 
indiscriminately,  those  toward  the  east  were,  at  a  very  early  stage, 
stopped  by  the  Pacific,  whose  immediate  neighborhood  first  be- 
came thickly  settled,  and  whence,  not  toward  which,  the  hu- 
man swarms  subsequently  invariably  directed  themselves.  The 
very  early  migrations  eastward  would  have  packed  the  Pacific 
shores  more  thickly  than  the  land  toward  the  west,  as  in  that 
direction  humanity  found  vast,  empty  continents  upon  which  to 
distribute  and  sustain  life  upon  a  savage  basis.  Those  who  re- 
mained behind,  from  whatever  reason — ^because  they  could  sustain 
life  in  their  unchanged  environment,  because  they  lacked  courage 
or  enterprise  to  change  it,  or  because  they  had  power  to  push 
others  out — were  constantly  crowded,  as  well  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  pushing  the  growing  weight  of  humanity  before 
them,  and  thus  relieving  themselves  of  their  surplus,  as  by  whit 
might  be  called  the  back-flow,  or  recoil,  of  the  race  which  wedged 
itself  into  the  stationary  population. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  very  far  for  the  reasons 
why  India  and  China  are  the  most  thickly-inhabited  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  nor  for  the  origin  of  the  fact  that  the  raotf 
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ow  inhabiting  those  countries  have  reduced  the  needs  of  hu- 
aan  life  to  a  minimmn.  It  was  in  tliat  neighborhood  primitive 
aan  was  tirst  pinched  for  room,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the 
and  betake  himself  to  more  artilicial  means  of  Batiafying 
hanger.  It  was  there  he  first  began  eating  vegetablea,  itnd 
Bbserved,  in  a  crude  way,  that  he  could  control  their  growth*  It 
there  he  first  discovered  the  wild  bea^t  he  hunted  could  be 
ibdued  and  propagated  for  his  food.  It  was  there  the  first  rude 
Jeraentfi  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  developed  themselves^ 
ecause  it  was  there  the  crowded  condition  of  huraanity  first 
aade  these  discoveries  essential  to  human  life.  Long  before  he 
become  capable  of  very  largely  differentiated  enjojinents  and 
KtirieSy  or  intelligent  enough  to  supply  himficlf  with  the  means 
such  higher  pleajsure,  there  were  ages  of  natural  selection 
Irluch  made  life  impossible  among  the  masses  to  all  but  tlioee 
rbo  oonld  sustain  it  at  the  very  lowest  limit  of  sustenance.  To 
lie  tribes  that  went  forth  and  skittered  upon  the  virgin  earth  the 
iprovidence  of  savage  life,  the  alternate  gormandizing  and 
ring  of  the  primitive  himter,  was  possible  for  many  ages; 
ad  tlie  variety  of  his  circumstances  and  his  comparative  leisure 
tliink,  atul  in  his  crude  way  reason  upon  those  circumstances, 
ivc  him  room  to  develop  a  more  differentiated  character.  For 
be  crowded  ma^sses  in  the  parent-liive,  however,  there  was  no 
^pletion,  no  leisure.  Every  energy  must  be  constantly  applied 
wring  froiri  the  earth  the  barest  needs  of  life;  and,  at  best, 
fe  was  maintained  so  near  the  minimum  that  momentary  rekxa- 
m  resulted  in  stai-vation.  Wliat  wonder,  then,  that  in  tliis  part 
tlie  earth  man's  development  was  all  in  tlie  line  of  getting  the 
rimuuj  of  sustenance  out  of  the  minimum  of  ground,  and  of 
staining  life  on  a  plane  unifonnly  approximating  starvation, 
rith  little  or  no  margin  for  variation  ?  This  is  the  final  fate  of 
be  imisftes  in  all  thickly *popnlated  countries;  but,  among  West- 
peoples,  a  long  peritxl  of  varied  experience,  changed  drcnm- 
[»fmitive  plenty,  develops  a  highly-differentiated 

,  - -  ic  mankind  is  compelled  to  fall  into  tliis  rut  tliat 

ts  along  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of  ^tiirvation.    The  cluu^cter 
"^^estom  type  of  man  is  the  product  of  ages  of  travel  done 
,-vage  ance«tor»,  a  wide  variety  of  exigencies  by  which  he 
lias  been  modified,  a  latitude  of  room  in  which  to  develop  in 
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many  directions.  He  is  the  son  of  Adam  who  went  abroad,  or 
was  driven  abroad,  to  seek  his  f  ortmie.  The  Mongol  is  his  lees 
adventorons  brother,  who  has  stnek  to  the  homestead  and  its 
unchanging  or  slowly-changing  circumstances.  To  speak  of  him 
as  stationary  and  unprogressive  is  inexact.  He  grows,  but  with 
less  rapidity  than  other  races,  because  he  has  less  room.  From 
the  infancy  of  our  race  his  environment  has  pressed  upon  him, 
as  the  Chinese  shoe  presses  upon  the  foot,  crushing  him  into  a 
narrow  mould  of  custom,  where  he  has  been  set  for  ages.  Ab 
constant  over-population  abnonnally  developed  his  industry  and 
frugality,  and  his  capacity  to  live  where  all  other  races  would 
starve,  these  qualities  in  turn,  as  civilization  progressed,  and  st- 
abled man  to  get  more  and  more  food  out  of  a  given  quantity  of 
ground,  resulted  in  making  possible  a  multiplication  of  the  spe- 
cies which  the  appetites  of  other  races  would  render  them  unable 
to  sustain. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  various  swarms  of  hmnanity  which  poured  westward 
from  this  hive  from  age  to  age — ^how  one  wave  succeeded  anoth- 
er, overwhelming  it,  mingling  with  it,  or  being  overwhelmed 
itself,  until  all  the  earth  was  full,  and  the  pickets  of  our  race 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  tlie  Atlantic,  peering  over  its  mysterious 
waters,  and  believing  them  boundless  or  impassable ;  how  lonir 
tliey  paused  there,  still  pushed  forward  from  behind  by  later 
Bwanns,  until  they  found  means  to  venture  out  upon  the  waste 
of  waters,  and  discovered  empty  land  upon  the  other  side ;  how 
they  found  a  few  scattered  savages — perhaps  autochthones,  pos>i- 
bly  descendants  of  a  few  waifs  from  Asia,  who  drifted  across  the 
Pacific  without  means  to  return,  and  were  forgotten  by  tho?o 
they  left  behind,  as  their  descendants  forgot  them  and  the  kst 
traces  of  their  origin ;  how  the  \n<i:orous  European  brushed  aside 
this  weak  variety  of  man,  and,  multiplying  upon  the  eastern  edge 
of  tlie  new  continent,  very  much  as  his  Asiatic  ancestors  multi- 
plied on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  old,  sent  new  swarms  still  west- 
ward, until  the  circuit  of  the  earth  was  completed.  The  advent- 
urous brother  who  left  the  old  Asiatic  homestead,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  ago,  upon  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
stands  now  u}>on  its  eastern  shore,  and  looks  across,  changed 
beyond  recognition  by  travel  and  adventure,  upon  his  elder  broth- 
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who  remained  at  home,  and  upon  whose  character  and  habita 
of  time  have  made  little  effect.  The  cames  impelling  these 
repeated  swarma  westward,  the  laws  by  which  they  were  con- 
trolled, the  modifying  influences  with  which  they  came  in  contact 
and  wliich  developed  from  the  origitid  type  80  many  and  so  vari- 
ous races,  present  an  inviting  field  of  thought,  which  it  ia  not  the 
deeign  of  this  article  to  enter  upon,  but  the  main  facts  of  which 
tlic  intelligent  reader  will  bear  in  mind  through  what  follows. 
Setting  aside  the  merely  incident^il,  and  regarding  the  phe- 

EBomenon  of  emigration  in  its  most  general  aspect,  it  is  only  neces- 
lary  for  the  present  purpose  to  consider  its  great  general  cAuse — 
hunger.  Individuals  and  small  aggregations  may  change  their 
homes  for  other  reasons,  but  mankind,  as  a  species^  has  gone 
kbroad  only  for  food. 

The  process  has  continued  in  a  westward  direction,  unpelled 
by  starvation  in  Asia,  until  it  has  filled  the  temperate  zone  with 
as  crowded  a  population  as  it  can  well  sustain  according  to  the 
Caneasian  manner  of  living*  The  pressure  of  the  starving  horde 
in  Asia  lias  forced  forwartl,  and  added  to,  the  mass  it  drove  out, 
miitil  tIio  latter  has  filled  all  the  vacimt  space  in  that  direction, 
and  l)ecome  heavy  enough  to  resist  the  further  efforts  of  the 
former. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  Eastern  Asia  can  no  longer 
relieve  itself  of  its  surplus  population  by  those  westward  tidal 
waves  the  last  ripples  of  which  broke  upon  t)ie  Atlantic  shores 
in  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  submerged  and  almost  annihi- 
lated GnecoR^jman  civilization.  There  can  be  no  escajie  by 
land  to  the  south,  for  India  and  the  lesser  peninsulas  in  that  di- 
rection are  already  packed  as  closely  as  China.  To  the  north, 
the  barren  wa.Hte  of  Sik^ria  has  already  been  encroaeho*!  npcm  as 
£yr  as  its  sterile  soil  will  sustain  life.  The  human  race  have  in- 
ereafied  to  stich  a  nmltitude  in  China — ^ where  one-founh  the 
planet^s  >  ts  are  packed  upon  a  territory  no  larger  tliau 

the  Unitcii  .  ....o — that  the  earth  has  been  ma<le  bare  for  food. 
In  the  intense  war  with  Nature  for  the  sustenance  of  tliL^  vast 
bonle,  the  forests  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  tcrrilde  conso- 
liii.^nf^  has  come  of  an  appalling  decrease  of  moisture,  and  a 
ing  sterility  in  the  soil,  where  every  foot  of  ground,  at  its 
boi^  Imd  to  be  worked  with  tireless  industiy  to  sustain  its  teem- 
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ing  population.  At  lafit,  exliansted  Nature  refofies  to  follow  any 
further  the  iHereajsing  demands  upon  her  froitfolneflB,  and  a 
calamity  stares  the  world  in  the  face,  to  which  even  the  fabled 
history  of  the  race  furnishes  no  parallel  It  is  easy  to  write  down 
the  fact  that  70,000,000  Chinese  are  starving,  bat  it  la  impoa- 
sible  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  dimensions  of  such  a  fact 
with  any  approach  to  appreciation  of  its  stupendous  charaeler. 
A  mass  of  human  beings  equal  to  the  combined  population  of  the 
British  Islands  and  the  United  States,  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
population  of  North  and  South  America,  packed  into  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  have  eaten  the  green  earth  bare,  and  are  now 
in  the  throes  of  starvation.  They  have  deyoured  the  last  tnoes 
of  vegetation,  have  eaten  the  dry  wood  of  fences  and  houses,  have 
gnawed  and  swallowed  their  own  wretched  clothing,  and  have 
even  fed  upon  the  veiy  soil  itself,  which  no  longer  gives  forth 
its  vegetable  treasures !  What  this  calamity  means  is  no  secrec 
to  the  reader  of  history,  nor  to  the  correct  thinker,  accustomed 
to  consider  social  phenomena  as  the  material  of  a  science.  It 
means  migration,  and  migration  on  such  a  scale  as  the  historical 
period  of  man's  existence  upon  earth  has  never  witnessed.  like 
a  volcano  inclosed  by  the  hardened  lava  of  its  former  eruptions^ 
China  has  been  quiescent  for  many  centuries,  gathering  force 
from  Nature's  fires  to  break  the  crust  again  wherever  it  may  be 
weakest,  and  pour  forth  another  flood. 

On  which  side,  then,  are  the  barriers  weakest  ?  is  a  most  vi- 
tally interesting  question.  If  it  were  five  hundred  years  ago, 
the  answer  would  be,  "On  any  side  but  that  of  the  Pacific." 
But  our  inventions  have  broken  down  this  barrier,  and  taught 
the  Chinaman  to  cross  it  without  fear.  He  has  not  been  slow  to 
learn,  either.  The  present  generation  remembers  when  the  Mon- 
gol was  seen,  in  exhibitions  of  curiosities,  in  this  country.  He 
already  numbers  nearly  200,000  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  have  come  intend  returning,  but  that 
is  an  incident  of  the  inception  of  all  emigrations.  Thirty  yean 
ago,  the  European  who  came  to  the  United  States  almost  invari- 
ably intended  to  return,  when  he  had  made  the  fortune  which  he 
expected  could  easily  be  found  in  this  favored  land.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  early  emigration  to  Australia,  and  of  nearly 
all  colonization.    But,  as  the  emigrants  increase  in  nmnber,  they 
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gradually  find  the  conditions  of  tho  new  country  approximating 
to  the  old.  Their  friends  have  followed  them.  All  thnt  confiti- 
tntes  home  has  been  transferred  to  the  colony,  and  to  return 
wonhi  be  to  leave  liome  again.  It  required  much  lege  to  make 
this  change  for  the  Gennan  or  the  Irishman,  because  the  commu- 
nity he  left  behind  was  a  smaller  one  and  not  so  unlike  ours. 
To  the  Chinaman,  the  150,000  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  San 
Francisco  are  no  more  than  the  three  ship-crews  who  came  with 
Columbus  were  to  the  SpaniardB^  the  smdl  settlement  at  James- 
town to  the  Englishman,  or  the  first  landing  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Frenchman.  But  even  already  the  Chinaman  is  begin- 
ning to  give  manifestations  of  the  change  from  adventurous  for- 
tune-hunting to  permanent  colonization.  He  is  monojjolizing 
**  quarters  "  in  the  large  cities,  bringing  out  his  women,  setting 
tip  liis  joes-house,  his  opitun-den,  his  tJieatre^  his  ganibling- 
pkce,  and  other  institutions  of  Cliinese  civilization,  which  are 
rapidly  reconciling  him  to  America  as  a  home.  He  is  even  be- 
ginning to  bury  Ids  dead  here,  and  to  look  forwiird  with  compla- 
cence to  Ids  own  sepulture  on  this  side  the  Pacific.  That  ho  is 
subjected  to  mob-violence  will  no  more  frighten  him  than  it 
frightened  the  Irishman  when  Know-nothing  crowds  burned  his 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  He  has  come  to  stay,  and  he  has  only 
Uflt  oonmienced  to  come,  Tlie  first  ripples  have  struck  our 
ore.  The  tidal-wave  is  now  forming  in  interior  Chin%  which 
may  overwhelm  us. 

In  what  numbers  will  they  come  ! 

In  1840  there  were  8,000,000  souk  in  Ireland.  In  1845  tho 
]  'tune  began,  whicJi  culminated  in  1847.     In  1S55  the 

:.._  .  jii  had  been  reduced  nearly  one-half.  Two  millions  had 
ed.  The  rest  of  the  reduction  was  accomplished  by  emigra- 
tion in  spite  of  the  well-known  fecundity  of  the  race. 

China  contains,  in  round  numbers,  450,000,000  inhabitants — 
about  eleven  times  the  population  of  tho  United  States,  on  about 
one-fifth  more  ground.  The  famine  is  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  m  that  of  Ireland  waii.  If  the  parallel  were 
continue<l,  there  wonlil  ho  nearly  100,000,000  deaths  by  starva- 
tion^ and  anotlier  100,000,000  emignmts  within  the  next  twenty 
years* 

It  would  be  absurd,  of  eounso,  to  carry  the  ponUel  to  tha 
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matter  of  emigration,  as  the  limitation  of  the  cariTiiig-power  of 
available  vessels,  if  nothing  else,  wonld  prevent  sach  an  exodus 
over  the  Pacific.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  though,  that  the  arrivah, 
when  the  exodns  fairly  begins,  will  only  be  limited  by  the  meane 
of  transportation,  and  not  by  safe  or  convenient  transportatioD 
either.  The  rotten  hnlks  that  were  pressed  into  service  to  bring 
emigrants  across  the  Atlantic,  dnring  the  flood-tide  of  Enro- 
pean  emigration,  will  find  their  connterparts,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
Pacific.  It  would,  of  course,  be  hazardous  to  anticipate  by 
figures,  where  a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  would  make  so  little 
impression  upon  the  mass  left  behind.  As  far  as  China  is  con- 
cemed,  to  send  us  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  millions,  would 
be  a  small  matter. 

What  would  this  or  half  or  quarter  of  this  involve  I 

To  the  immigrating  horde,  doubtless,  a  greatly-improved  con- 
dition upon  that  of  China,  and  such  reports  sent  home  as  would 
keep  up  the  fiow  eastward. 

But  to  America  1 

Which  brings  us  to  the  questions  asked  some  pages  htaki 
Would  this  be  an  addition  to  our  population,  or  would  it  be 
merely  a  svhstitution  of  so  many  Mongols  for  what,  in  their  ab- 
sence, would  be  in  time  a  Caucasian  increase  ? 

At  this  point  a  well-established  law  of  population,  revealed 
by  the  researches  of  political  economy,  will  be  valuable  aid  to 
further  progress.  There  is  no  generalization  of  that  science, 
which  has  lield  its  own  against  attack  from  so  many  quarters  and 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  is  now  so  generally  accepted,  as 
what  is  called  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population.  To  state  it 
as  its  discoverer  understood  and  declared  it  is  to  carry  conviction 
witli  tlie  statement  to  every  mind  not  obstinately  resolved  to  mis- 
undei-stand.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  elaborately  ex- 
plain tlie  operations  of  tliat  law  here,  or  to  defend  the  solid  groun<l 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  Malthus,  that  there 
is  a  "  constant  tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond 
the  nourishment  prepared  for  it."  Or,  as  applied  especially  to 
man,  in  the  more  elaborate  and  analytical  words  of  one  of  Mai- 
thus's  most  intelligent  commentators.  Prof.  Caimes — "that,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  powers  and  propensities  of  human  nature 
on  which  the  increase  of  the  species  depends,  there  is  a  constant 
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in  human  beings  to  multiply  faster  than,  regard  being 
tu  the  actual  ciix'umstances  of  the  exteiiial  world  and  the 
^wer  which  man  can  exercise  over  the  resources  at  liis  disposal, 
lloeanB  of  >y '   '  '  ^ice  are  capable  of  being  increased.*' 

careful  ition  of  the  instances  of  natural  human  in- 

crease under  the  moet  favorable  conditions  of  sustenance  has 
d^  lilted  that  population  can,  at  lea^t,  double  itself  every 

t  '0  years.     That  it  would  exceed  even  thi^  rate,  under 

still  better  conditions  of  gustenanee,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
ftnd  that  this  rate  of  increase  could  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  if  the 
means  of  sustaining  life  could  be  indefinitely  inci-eased  in  the 
same  ratio,  is  a  perfectly  safe  deduction.  It  is  a  fair  corollary, 
''  I.  of  the  law  of  population  that,  wherever  the  natural  increase 
lii  human  epecies  does  not  maintain  this  ratio,  it  is  not  be- 
of  what  might  be  called  a  subjective  decadence  of  virility 
fecundity,  but  on  account  of  the  objective  iinp»3Sfiibility  of 
kcreiising  the  food-supply  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Where  there  is 
food  there  can  be  no  animal  life  is  as  self-evident  a  pro|>06i- 
on  as  that  where  there  is  no  fuel  there  c^m  be  no  fire ;  and  it  is 
jually  true  to  bay  that  animal  life  can  only  be  increased  so  far 
the  food  nece^isiiry  to  sustain  it  can  be  increased.  Population 
'''  ^  lys  keep  pace,  by  natural  increase,  with  the  increase  of 
o,  and  will  be  kept  within  that  limits  where  the  natural 
propensities  tend  to  pass  it,  by  starvation,  disease,  war,  and,  among 
^  very  provident  people,  a  decre;ise  in  the  number  of  marriageay 
ad  a  tendency  to  smaller  families. 
It  follows  from  these  laws  that  immigration,  as  a  means  of 
i,^  tlie  population  of  a  country  already  9fmht^  witli  the 
|i  i  ►ucies,  is  unneeossary,  and  does  not  ret?ult  in  such  increase 

leept  as  fallows : 

L  Where  the  new  stock,  \\\  r,  :i -li  of  LrrC'iTir  niiLliip'nce  or 
lustry,  is  capable  of  prodmi;r_    i  -ivatcr  ^llrplu^  <>vrr  Its  con- 
iption  tlmn  the  old,  tliat  surplus  being  then  available  for  a 
Wr  inerea«K). 

2.  Wliere  the  new  utock,  with  industry  i^ual  to  that  of  the 
old,  produces  a  quantity  of  food  equal  to  that  prodneed  by  the 
old,  .^T  ^    *  -  reason  of  grrr "      ""         "^         muiuOA  loM« 

1  as  of  ftxxl  p  i  case  provides  for  eo 

snauy  additional  months,  and  the  mouths  will  follow  very  ijuickl^. 
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The  first  case  was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Enropeans  in 
America.  The  native  savages,  being  incapable  of  getting  food 
by  any  other  means  than  the  chase  and  a  very  mde  agricnltme, 
required  immense  tracts  of  land  for  a  very  small  population,  and 
their  number  was,  therefore,  almost  stationaiy,  or  very  slowly  in- 
creasing. How  many  long  ages  it  would  have  required  to  deinelop 
them  to  equality  in  food-producing  power  with  the  white,  if  the 
white  had  not  come,  is  not  pertinent.  But  the  white  came,  and, 
being  able  to  get  more  sustenance  out  of  an  acre  of  land  than  the 
Indian  got  out  of  one  hundred,  he  increased  more  rapidly.  The 
Indian,  being  unable  either  to  make  a  slave  of  the  white  and  ap- 
propriate the  product  of  his  labor,  or  to  imitate  the  indnstiy  of 
the  white,  and  compete  with  him  for  the  food  that  was  locked  m 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  gradually  disappeared  as  the  white  man 
occupied  liis  hunting-grounds  and  turned  them  into  farms. 

The  second  case  was  illustrated  by  the  subsequent  wholeode 
emigration  of  Europeans  which  began  between  1840  and  1850, 
and  has  continued  with  more  or  less  force  ever  since.  The  Irish- 
man, Gennan,  or  Scandinavian,  being  accustomed  to  a  much  more 
meagre  way  of  living  than  the  native  American,  for  a  time  only 
supplanted  him  in  the  lower  grades  of  labor ;  but,  being  nearly 
his  equal  in  productive  capacity,  and  requiring  much  less  to  sus- 
tain himself,  produced  a  surplus  upon  which  both  increased. 

In  both  cases,  however,  there  was  a  substitution  of  the  new 
stock  for  the  old,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  total.  The  Indian 
disappeared  altogether,  because  he  could  not  get  sustenance  in  tlie 
conditions  wliich  the  white  man  made.  The  native  American, 
accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  the  abundance  of  a  new  country,  was 
nevertheless  capable,  by  his  superior  intelligence,  of  appropri- 
ating, as  capitalist,  enough  of  the  surplus  product  of  tlie  new 
immigrant  to  sustain  himself  for  a  time  on  Ids  accustomed  liberal 
standard  of  living.  It  was  only  for  a  time,  however.  The  mar- 
ket for  his  enterprise  was  limited,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
move  westward  in  large  numbers ;  while  among  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  seaboard  marriages  gradually  became  rarer,  and 
families  smaller.  The  new  immigrant,  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  peasant-life  in  Europe,  was  capable  of  maintaining  a 
large  family  on  the  income  with  which  the  native  would  not 
have  dared  to  marry.    The  inmiigrants  have,  accordingly  filled 
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lip  the  seaboard  cities,  and  are  repeating  the  process  in  the  West, 
Ilad  European  imniigration  ceased  altogether  in  ISOO,  the  4,000,- 
000  whites  then  in  the  country  might  not  have  increased  to 
40,000,000  by  the  centennial  year ;  but,,  granting  them  equid  in- 
dustry with  the  later  immigrants  in  the  production  of  the  needs  of 
life,  they  would  certainly  have  fallen  eliort  of  it  only  inaanuch 
as  it  would  have  required  a  smaller  numlier  of  them  to  consume 
the  product  of  that  industry.  They  would  have  required  a  longer 
time  to  increa^  to  that  number  only  because  they  would  have 
required  a  longer  time  to  produce  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
needs  of  life  required  by  that  number  of  their  breed. 

The  influence  of  the  later  European  immigrant  upon  the  nimi- 
ber  and  character  of  the  population  was,  of  course,  much  mollified 
by  his  community  of  race  with  the  first  settlers  *ind  the  rcadinefls 
with  which  he  enlarged  his  needs  and  liberalized  his  habits  to  the 
standard  he  found  here,  as  well  as  by  the  capacity  of  the  native 
to  meet  him  half-way  in  a  contraction  of  his  own,  where  it  be- 
came necessary  by  reason  of  poverty.  But,  allowing  for  theee 
V  "  '1^  influences,  a  large  margin  remains  upon  which  the 
ii:  j^  uit  and  his  descendant  have  been  BiihstituU'd  fffr^  not  add- 
ed to,  the  otheni'ise  possible  increase  of  the  native  American, 

Although  this  conclusion  is  i-eached  by  an  argument  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  does  not  lack  the  confirmation  of  fact,  as  wife- 
neae  the  daily-increasing  complaints  of  those  who  have  the  liest 
<v  Aiy  for  ^  LT,  that  the  native  American,  in  New 

li  ^  cities  p.t  ly,  is  no  longer  increasing  in  number, 

but  ift  content  with  a  family  of  two  or  three,  whci*e  he  has  any 

all,  while  the  Gennan,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Irishnuin, 

filling  the  bind  with  their  large  broods  of  sons  and  daughters. 
Immigration,  tlierefore,  can  be  regarded,  with  the  exceptions 
which  have  I*  utjed  out,  not  as  an  increase  of  the  popula- 

tion, but  as  a  _,    of  stock*    Inasrauch  as  it  has  operated  in 

ihis  way,  Enmpean  immigration  may  be  considered  as  a  good  or 
n  -ling  to  the  individual  preference  for  Celt,  Teuton, 

or        ^         \on. 

Il  J8  not  so  mnch  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
tlie  re*ip     '       '*  ^Ih  a>*  to  tshow  the  law*  '        '  "i-h 

they  teii'i  ^  »LT.     Thc^e  laws  uiH.*nitc  c'h 

greater  force  in  the  case  of  the  Cliinaman,  compared  with  whoee 
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standard  of  population  this  conntry  seems  almost  as  empty  now 
as,  by  the  European  standard,  it  seemed  when  it  contained  none 
but  aborigines,  and  compared  with  whose  standard  of  living  the 
present  white  inhabitant  neglects  almost  as  many  sonrces  of  food, 
and  lives  almost  as  improvidently  as  did  the  savage.  As  the 
white  was  able  to  support  large  communities  on  grounds  which 
the  Indian  required  for  his  game,  as  the  recent  immigrant  from 
Europe  was  capable  of  raising  a  large  family  npon  an  income 
which  would  not  justify  a  native  American  in  marrying  at  all, 
so  the  Chinaman  can  live  and  accumulate  a  surplus  where  the 
Caucasian  would  starve.  ^^^Qs  geographical  position  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  his  peculiar  relations  in  time  and  in  space  to 
the  processes  by  which  the  human  species  were  spread  over  the 
earth,  have  surrounded  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  an  environ- 
ment peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development  of  food-getting  and 
food-saving  faculties  to  a  degree  which  the  American  Caucasiin 
neither  envies  nor  is  capable  of  imitating. 

A  conspicuous  factor  in  the  battle  of  life  is  omnivorousness, 
or  diversity  of  feeding.  That  animal  which  has  but  a  single 
plant,  for  instance,  it  can  use  for  food,  may  be  anniliilated  by  a 
frost,  or  gnib,  or  any  other  cause  which  would  remove  that  plant 
for  a  single  season.  That  which  feeds  indiscriminately  on  all 
plants  will  find  abundant  sustenance  under  more  advense  circum- 
stances. That  whose  stomach  receives  vegetable  or  animal  food 
with  equal  favor  has  a  still  better  chance  of  surviving  under  un- 
favorable conditions ;  and  that  which  can  catch  the  most  various 
sorts  of  prey  is  more  apt  to  have  prey  always  at  its  command 
than  that  whose  powers  in  the  chase,  whose  courage,  or  wha?e 
strength,  can  only  overtake  or  overcome  the  most  slow-moving 
or  weakest  animals.  Man,  the  most  perfect  of  animals,  the  mott 
numerous  of  large  animals,  the  one  who,  in  the  present  c<mditi(»n5 
of  the  earth,  could  survive  all  others,  has  attanied  to  this  j>06iti<»n 
of  mastery  largely  because  he  is,  of  all  animals,  the  most  omniv- 
OHMis.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  catafitroj)he  indeed  that  would 
sweej)  all  his  thousand  sources  of  food  from  the  earth.  It  would 
have  to  involve  nearly  the  entire  destruction  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  This  law  governs  in  the  competition  l>etween  his 
varieties,  as  well  as  in  the  comjxjtition  l)etween  animal  8{>ecie«. 
Where  he  has  learned  to  get  food  from  the  most  various  sources, 
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there  he  multiplies  as  nowhere  else,  for  there  the  chances  of  the 
exhaufition  of  his  food-supplj  are  least.  It  wm  heeiuiso  the 
Amerieun  Indian  must  get  wild  game,  or  starve,  that  he  had  to 
move  west  and  disappear.  He  knew  practically  nothhig  of  siitis- 
fying  his  hunger  in  other  ways,  and  wjid  inculpable  of  leiim- 
ing.  The  Irish  grew  to  a  multitude  of  8,000,000,  on  their  little 
inland,  by  a  long  succc-ssion  of  abundant  ]X)tato-erops — almost 
their  only  food.  Two  or  tliree  bad  seasons  eanie,  and  half  of 
them  disappeared.  Tliat  they  conld  not  obtain  anything  but 
potatoes,  '  '  vd'them  to  the  same  law  as  the  Indian.^  who 
knew  not  ._  i  any  other  staple  fo*jd  but  game.  Of  all  the 
Tarieties  of  man,  the  Chinaman  is  the  meet  divei^se  in  hid  food^ 
All  18  meat  to  him  ;  animal  or  vegetable,  in  the  air,  on  the  eartli, 
or  in  the  waters  under  tlie  earth.  He  can  gorge  himself  with  joy 
upon  the  abundant  meat-diet  of  the  Englishman ;  he  can  dine 
!<?«  "  filly  and  happily  upon  a  brace  of  mice,  or  eke  out  life, 
^,  upon  a  few  handf uls  of  rice.  He  lum  carried  epicure- 
anism a£  far  a^  the  ancient  Boman  or  Greek,  or  the  modem 
r        '      m,  and  <  a  feast  whose  complexity  would  puzzle, 

ii  jiann,  a  1  chef  de  cuisine,'  or  he  can  drive  the 

vulture  from  his  prey,  or  devour  the  xmclean  binl  itself.  And  all 
the  tiino  he  Cim  work  without  ceasing.  He  can  pack  more  of  his 
kind  upon  ail  acre  of  gi-ound  than  any  New  York  tenement-life 
eaii  show,  and  live  tliere  in  what  he  regards  aa  tolerable  comfort. 
T  '  '  'm  has  exactly  the  mme  advantage  over  the  *' Melicrm  ** 
I  lio  European  had  over  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this 

country,  and  as  the  Englishman  had  over  the  An8tnili;ui  savages. 
O  '  *  hand,  the  Ei  "  '  m  will  never  sncceed  tlic  Ilin- 
M  reason  that  t         i    mIck),  on  account  of  his  extreme 

abtftemiotUiDeee,  can  sup]H>rt  a  larger  population  on  a  given  s])acc. 
TIk'  may  govern  him  for  a  time,  an  the  Arabian  did,  until  the  Hin- 
*h*i*  liai  learned  the  niodern  mode  of  warfare,  which  he  has  been 
too  busy  getting  food  ever  to  have  discovered  for  himself.  That 
the  latter  will  finally  absorb  the  Englishman  Jis  he  di!  '  *vm- 
hhn^  and  a^  the  Saxon  did  the  Norman,  there  is  little  <  lor 

doubt^  the  popular  notion  to  tlie  contrary.  It  i**  by  no  means  the 
mmi    '  -  and  Jiiost  couraireous  or  most  t   '    '  '       'of 

man  Naya  gui-vives.     lie  may  compier  .  ^       -lo, 

and  govern  thein  for  t^me  time,  but,  if  they  can  produce  as  mucli 


^ 
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as  he  by  their  labor,  and  are  content  to  live  on  much  lesB,  he  ^ 
cither  become  like  them  in  conrse  of  time,  or  disappear. 

It  is  really,  therefore,  those  characteristics  of  the  Chinaman 
which  we  most  despise — ^his  miserable  little  figore,  his  pinched 
and  wretched  way  of  living,  his  slavish  and  tireless  industry,  his 
indifference  to  high  and  costly  pleasures  which  our  civilization 
almost  makes  necessities,  his  capacity  to  live  in  Bwarms  in 
wretched  dens  where  the  white  man  would  rot,  if  he  did  not  snf 
f ocate — all  these  make  him  a  most  formidable  rival  for  ultimate 
survival  as  the  fittest,  not  only  in  America,  but  wherever  he  may 
find  a  footing.  If  he  were  a  large-bodied  and  lai^ge-stomached 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  varied  necessities,  we  should  have  little 
to  fear  from  him.  Such  a  type  would  find  more  diflSculty  in  sup- 
plying its  large  wants  than  we  in  supplying  ours,  and  would, 
therefore,  either  descend  to  our  level,  or  disappear.  We  might, 
by  sending  a  million  of  men,  or  a  lesser  army,  to  China,  snoceed 
in  conquering  it,  and  governing  it  as  the  Tartars  did ;  but  cor 
anny  would  become  like  the  Chinese  in  course  of  time,  and  be 
entirely  lost  in  their  mass,  as  the  Tartars  were.  If  we  sent  ten 
millions,  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  should 
wholly  disappear. 

The  treatment  the  Cliinaman  has  received  from  the  wliite 
population  of  California  is  kindness  itself  compared  to  that 
wliich  ]ia.s  been  accorded  him  in  Australia,  where  the  competition 
of  the  races  is  far  from  being  so  intense ;  and,  if  the  Califomians 
are  beconiinfy  more  bitter  in  their  warfare  of  late,  it  is  only  be- 
cause tlic  difficailtics  of  life  have  so  increased  within  the  last  few 
years  as  to  become  wellnigh  intolerable  to  a  people  accustomed 
to  such  generous  habits  as  ours.  The  swarm  of  Chinese,  in  San 
Francisco  particularly,  and  their  monopolization  of  many  l>ranclic> 
of  industry',  from  which,  by  their  wonderful  manual  skill,  their 
highly-devclojKjd  and  intelligent  imitative  faculties,  their  tireless 
industry,  and  their  abnormal  frugality,  they  have  driven  out  the 
white,  bring  the  latter  face  to  face  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  He  needs  no  knowledge  of  tlie  methods  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  reasoning  to  perceive  the  irreconcilable  anta^r- 
Tftiiism  l)etween  himself  and  the  new-comer.  He  feels  as  die 
alKJriginal  Indian  felt  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  earlj 
white  immigrant,  and  began  to  observe  his  mode  of  life,  that  he 
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live  l)esiile  tlie  stnuiger  witbout  heooming  like  him ;  and, 
that  were  desirable,  it  is  iinpossil^le.  There  is  aa  wide  a  golf 
etween  him  and  the  Chinaman  m  there  was  between  the  red 
riors  of  Powhatan  and  his  fathers.  The  differences  which 
lye  Ixsen  gro^^ing  in  the  heredity  of  ten  thoui^anj  yeai-B  cannot 
out  in  a  generation. 
It  is  another  matter  altogether  with  the  free  negro.  In  that 
^ase,  the  induetrioiis  white  has  as  great  an  advantage  z&  the  Chi- 
aman  has  in  this.  The  negro  is  as  far  behind  ns  in  the  art  of 
istaining  life  as  we  are  behind  the  Mongol,  The  environment 
the  evolution  of  his  race  hajs  always  offered  rcK)m  for  the  pres- 
tion  of  lifo  in  savage  conditionfi,  and  by  the  simple  rudi- 
j»  industry  of  a  savage  people.  He  has  all  the  thought- 
the  morrow,  all  the  propensity  to  liberal  feeding  of 
lie  savage,  and  has  learned  only  in  slavery  to  enpport  the  needs 
life  in  the  conditions  of  onr  civilization.  As  a  consequence, 
irhen  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  a  civilized  connnunity, 
he  begins  to  disappear.  Our  ancestors  emerged  from  the  bromi 
id  roomy  environment  of  pastoral  and  savage  life  only  a  few 
Bnturics  ago,  and  our  life^ustaining  facultied  represent  what 
has  been  stored  up  by  heredity  in  the  period  which  has  since 
apeed.  The  Eastern  Asiatic  emerged  from  those  conditions' 
a  period  so  remote  that  no  human  record  or  tnidition  can  be 
found  80  old  as  to  refer  to  a  time  when  China  and  India  were  not 
lous  for  the  conditions  of  savage  life.  The  accumulated 
<  e  of  countless  ages  is,  therefore,  stored  up  in  the  Chi- 
les food-getting  and  food-saving  cajuicity,  and  those  ages 
:>perly  and  fairly  represent  Ids  adranti^es  over  our  race  in  the 
ttle  for  the  survival  c>f  the  fittest 
The  Califomian  laborer  sees  only  the  present  aspect  of  il 
is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  to  see  the  future.  The  hood- 
In  nrn  vision  views  only  tlie  preliminary  skirmifJi  in  which  him- 
f^  ad  the  picket  of  the  Caucasian  race,  is  engaged.  It  is  the 
evince  of  the  ] '  "'        '       *         *  in  his  viewa,  as  in  that 

_oi  a  Moltke,  not  .  of  reconnaissance,  but 

ko  broadest  possibilities  of  the  battle,  the  cimipaign,  and  even 
*    If.     To  satisfy  himself  "mill  the  small  range  of 
cs  within  the  narrow  vision  of  tlie  hod-carrier 
or  nio&banic,  would  be  m  sbort-^gtited  m  for  the  farmer  who 
TOL.  cxjtvj,— 3IO,  M%.  34 
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discovered  a  single  Canada  thistle  in  his  clover-field  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  the  consideration  that,  after  all,  it  occupied  but  little 
space,  withont  a  thought  of  the  potentialities  in  its  spreading 
power. 

Is  not  the  Mongol  a  thistle  in  our  field?  Shall  we  pluck  it 
up,  as  does  the  wise  husbandman,  or  shall  we  withdraw  the  in- 
telligence of  artificial  selection  from  the  environment,  and  leave 
the  battle  to  the  chances  of  natural  selection  alone  ? 

M.  J.  Dee. 


IL 


THE  PUONOGRAPfl  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 


jpF  Jill  the  writer's  inventions,  none  has  commanded  sncU  pro- 
and  earnest  attention  throughout  the  civilized  world  aa  has 
10  phonograph*     Tim  fact  he  attributes  largely  to  that  peculiar- 
of  the  invention  which  brings  its  possibilities  within  range  of 
16  speculative  imaginatiouB  of  all  thinking  people,  as  weU  aa 
the  almost  univenial  applicability  of  the  foundation  principle, 
aely,  the  gathering  up  and  retaining  of  Bounds  hitherto  fugi- 
tive,  and  their  reproduction  at  will. 

From  the  very  abundance  of  conjectui-al  and  prophetic  opin- 
^UE  which  have  been  disseminated  by  the  pres^s,  the  public  is 
able  to  become  confused,  and  lees  accurately  infonned  m  to  the 
imediate  result  and  effects  of  the  phonograph  than  if  the  inven- 
Kon  had  been  one  confined  to  certain  specific  applications,  and 
lierefore  of  less  interest  to  the  masses.  The  writer  has  no  fault 
find  with  this  condition  of  the  discussion  of  the  merits  and 
sibilities  of  his  invention ;  for,  indeed,  the  possibilities  are  so 
imitable  and  the  probabiUtiea  bo  numerous  tliat  he — tliough 
[ibjeot  to  tlie  influence  of  familiar  contact — is  himself  in  a  some- 
rhat  chaotic  condition  of  mind  as  to  where  to  draw  the  dividing 
le.  In  point  of  fact,  such  line  cannot  with  safety  be  defined  in 
linary  inventions  at  bo  early  a  stage  of  their  development*  In 
le  c^e  of  an  invention  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  phono- 
r:iph,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  indicate  it  to-day,  for  to- 
aorrow  a  trifle  may  extend  it  almost  indefinitely. 

There  are,  however,  cttrt<un  stages  in  the  developing  proceaft 
rhich  have  thus  far  been  actually  reached ;  certain  others  wliich 
clearly  within  reacli ;  and  othere  which,  though  ihey  are  in 
|iiglu  of  to-iiay  claiiwed  as  poseiibilities,  may  to-morrow  bo- 
probable,  and  a  little  later  actual  achievement.  It  h  the 
^ntion  of  the  writer  in  this  article  to  confine  hiinjHilf  to  the 
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actual  and  the  probable,  to  the  end  that  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  immediate  realizations  of  the  phonograph  may  be  had.  He 
concedes  to  the  public  press  and  the  world  of  science  the  im- 
aginative work  of  pointing  and  commenting  upon  the  possible. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  this  has  already 
been  done,  and  the  handsome  treatment  he  has  received  at  their 
hands,  that  he  for  the  first  time  appears  in  propria  persona  to  di^ 
cuss  and  comment  upon  the  merits  of  one  of  his  own  inventions. 
In  order  to  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  the  reader  may  take 
his  stand,  and  accept  or  combat  the  logic  of  the  writer  in  his  pre- 
sentment of  the  probabilities  of  the  phonograph,  a  few  categori- 
cal questions  are  put  and  answers  given  upon  the  essential  fea^ 
ures  of  the  principle  involved  : 

1.  Is  a  vibrating  plate  or  disk  capable  of  receiving  a  complex 
motion  which  shall  correctly  represent  the  peculiar  property  of 
each  and  all  the  multifarious  vocal  and  other  sound-waves  i 

The  telephone  answers  affirmatively. 

2.  Can  such  complex  movement  be  transmitted  from  such 
plate,  by  means  of  a  single  embossing-point  attached  thereto,  to 
effect  a  record  upon  a  plastic  material  by  indentation,  with  such 
fidelity  as  to  give  to  such  indentations  the  same  varied  and  com- 
plex form ;  and,  if  so,  will  this  embossing-point,  upon  being 
passed  over  the  record  thus  made,  follow  it  with  such  fidelity  as 
to  retransmit  to  the  disk  the  same  variety  of  movement,  and  thu? 
effect  a  restoration  or  reproduction  of  the  vocal  or  other  sound- 
waves, without  loss  of  any  property  essential  to  i)roducing  upon 
the  ear  the  same  sensation  as  if  coming  direct  from  the  original 
source  ? 

The  answer  to  this  may  be  summed  up  in  a  statement  of  the 
fact  that,  by  the  application  of  power  for  uniformity  of  move- 
ment, and  by  attention  to  many  seemingly  unimportant  and 
minor  details,  such  as  the  form  and  material  of  the  embosjsing- 
l><)int,  the  proper  dampening  of  the  plate,  the  character  of  the 
material  embossed,  the  formation  of  the  mouth-piece  over  the 
plate,  etc.,  the  writer  has  at  various  times  during  the  j>a.<t 
weeks  reproduced  these  waves  with  such  degree  of  accuracy  in 
each  and  every  detail  as  to  enable  his  assistants  to  read,  without 
the  loss  of  a  word,  one  or  more  columns  of  a  newspaper  article 
unfamiliar  to  them,  and  which  were  spoken  into  the  apparatus 
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irlien  tliey  were  not  present.  The  only  perceptible  losa  was 
found  to  be  in  the  quality  of  the  utterance — a  non-essential  in 
the  pnicticiil  application  of  the  apparatus.  Indeed,  the  articula- 
tion of  some  individuals  has  been  very  perceptibly  improved  by 
through  the  phonography  the  original  utterance  being 
tilated  by  imperfection  of  Up  and  mouth  foraiationj  and  these 
luHIations  eliminated  or  corrected  by  tlie  mechanism  of  the  pho- 
nograph, 

3.  Can  a  record  be  removed  from  the  apparatus  upon  which 
was  made,  and  replaced  upon  a  second  without  mutilation  or 

of  effective  power  to  vibrate  the  second  plate  \ 
This  is  a  mere  mechanical  detail,  presenting  no  greater  ob- 
tlian  having  proper  regard  for  the  perfect  interchangeable- 
i  of  the  various  working  parts  of  the  apparatus — not  m  nice  a 
problem  as  the  manufacture  of  the  American  watch. 

4.  Wliat  afi  to  facility  of  placing  and  removing  the  record- 
ioet,  and  xs  to  its  transportation  by  mail  i 

But  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  suffice  for  such  placing  or  remov- 
al.    A  gpecial  envelope  will  i)robably  be  I'equired  for  the  pree- 
It,  the  weight  and  form  of  which^  however^  will  but  slightly 
acrease  the  cost  of  post-age. 

5.  What  as  to  durability  ? 
rIteiK'ated  experiments  have  proved  that  the  indentations  poB- 

l  wonderful  enduring  power,  even  when  the  reproduction  hafl 
en  effected  by  the  comparatively  rigid  plate  used  for  their  pro- 
luctioih    It  is  proposed^  liowever,  to  use  a  more  flexible  plate  for 
eproducing,  which,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  stone  point — dia- 
lond  or  ^pphiix* — will  render  tlie  record  capable  of  from  50  to 
100  rei^etitiom?,  enough  for  all  practical  puqxises, 

6.  What  aii  to  (hiplication  of  a  record  and  its  permauenca  ! 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  more  or  lesfi  i^cceiBy 

the  effort  to  obtain  electrotyjK^s  of  a  record-    ThLs  work  baa 
been  done  by  otlierB,  and,  though  the  writer  has  not  as  yet  seen 
ir  n^liahly  informed  that,  very  ree4intly,  it  has  been  suc- 

lc^^*^,.y  accomplished*     He  can  certainly  «ee  no  great  practic?al 
Je  In  the   way,    Thi»«,  of  couhh),  permit^)  of  an  indcii- 
ite  multiplication   of  a  record^  and  \\&  preservaticm   for  all 


T.  What  arc  the  requkite  force  of  wave  impinging  upon  the 
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diaphragm  and  the  proximity  of  the  mouth  to  the  diaphragm  to 
eflEect  a  record  ? 

These  depend  in  a  great  measm^  upon  the  volume  of  sound 
desired  in  the  reproduction.  K  the  reproduction  is  to  be  made 
audible  to  an  audience,  considerable  force  is  requisite  in  the  orig- 
inal utterance ;  if  for  the  individual  ear,  only  the  ordinary  con- 
versational tone  (even  a  whisper  has  been  reproduced).  In  both 
cases  the  original  utterances  are  delivered  directly  in  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  instrument.  An  audible  reproduction  may,  how- 
ever, be  had  by  speaking  at  the  instrument  from  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  a  loud  tone.  The  application  of  a  flar^ 
ing  tube  or  funnel  to  collect  the  sound-waves  and  the  eonstrac- 
tion  of  an  especially  delicate  diaphragm  and  embossing-point, 
etc.,  are  the  simple  *  means  which  suggest  themselves  to  effect 
this.  The  writer  has  not  as  yet  given  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment much  attention,  but  sees  no  practical  difficulty  in  gathering 
up  and  retaining  a  sectional  part  of  the  sound-waves  diffused 
about  the  original  source,  within  a  radius  of,  say,  three  feet  (suf- 
ficiently removed  not  to  be  annoying  to  a  speaker  or  a  singer). 

The  foregoing  presentment  of  the  stage  of  development 
reached  by  the  several  essential  features  of  the  phonograph  de- 
monstrates the  following  as  faUs  accomplis  : 

1.  The  captivity  of  all  manner  of  sound-waves  heretofore 
designated  as  "  fugitive,"  and  their  permanent  retention. 

2.  Their  reproduction  with  all  their  original  characteristics 
at  will,  without  the  presence  or  consent  of  the  original  source, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  any  period  of  time. 

3.  The  transmission  of  such  captive  sounds  through  the  or- 
dinary channels  of  commercial  intercourse  and  trade  in  material 
form,  for  purposes  of  communication  or  as  merchantable  good?. 

4.  Indefinite  multiplication  and  preservation  of  such  sounds, 
without  regard  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  original 
source. 

5.  The  captivation  of  sounds,  with  or  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  source  of  their  origin. 

The  probable  application  of  these  properties  of  the  phono- 
graph and  the  various  branches  of  commercial  and  scientific  in- 
dustry presently  indicated  will  require  the  exercise  of  more  or  lest^ 
mechanical  ingenuity.     Conceding  that  the  apparatus  is  practi- 
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lly  perfected  in  so  far  as  the  faithful  reproduction  of  sound 
concerned,  many  of  the  following  applications  will  be  made  the 
doment  the  new  form  of  apparatus,  which  the  writer  is  now 
t)Out  completing,  is  finished.  These,  then,  might  be  clawed  aa 
tualitics ;  but  they  so  closely  ti'ench  upon  other  applications 
will  immediately  follow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
:  hence  they  are  all  enumerated  under  the  head  of  proba- 
bilities, and  each  specially  considered.  Among  the  more  impor- 
it  may  be  mentioned ;  Letter- winting,  and  other  fomis  of  dicta- 
books,  education,  reader,  music,  family  record ;  and  such 
leetrotype  applications  as  books,  mnsical-boxefi,  toyg,  clocks,  ad- 
and  signaling  apparatus^  speeches,  etc.,  etc, 
Letter-Writing. — The  apparatus  now  being  perfected  in  me- 
tianifsal  detmls  will  be  the  standard  phonograph,  and  may  be  used 
for  all  parposee,  except  such  as  require  special  form  of  matrix^ 
eudi  as  toys,  clocks,  etc,,  for  an  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same 
thing.  Tlie  main  utility  of  tlie  phonograph,  however,  being  for 
ie  purpose  of  letter-writing  and  other  forms  of  dictation,  the  de- 
is  made  witli  a  view  to  its  utility  for  that  purpose. 
The  general  principles  of  construction  lure,  a  flat  plate  or  disk, 
pith  spiral  groove  on  the  face,  operated  by  clock-work  under- 
fith  the  plate ;  the  grooves  are  cut  very  closely  togetlier,  so  as 
I  give  a  great  total  length  to  each  inch  of  surface — a  close  calcu- 
lition  gives  as  the  capacity  of  each  sheet  of  foil,  upon  which  the 
Bcord  is  had,  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  words.  The  sheets 
tjing  but  ten  inches  square^  the  cost  is  so  trifling  that  but  100 
^ords  might  be  put  u|x»n  a  single  sheet  economically.  Still,  it  is 
iblematical  whether  a  less  number  of  grooves  per  inch  might 
[>t  be  the  better  phm — it  certainly  would  for  letters — but  it  is 
sirable  to  have  but  one  class  of  machine  throughout  the  world ; 
ad  as  very  extended  communieationii,  if  put  upon  one  sheet, 
Duld  be  tnm^iiported  more  economically  than  upon  two,  it  is  im- 
&rtant  that  each  sheet  be  given  as  great  capacity  as  possible. 
pie  writur  has  not  yet  decided  this  point,  but  will  experiraeut 
htli  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  l>est  mean  capacity. 

The  1  application  of  this  form  of  phonogniph  for 

nnnmJiiL.:.  .-  ls  very  simple.  A  sheet  of  foil  is  placed  in  the 
iionograph,  the  clcwk-work  set  in  motion,  and  the  matter  dictated 
ikto  tlie  moutli*piec0  without  other  effort  than  when  dictating  to 
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a  stenographer.  It  is  then  removed,  placed,  in  a  suitable  form  of 
envelope,  and  sent  through  the  ordinary  channels  to  the  corre- 
spondent for  whom  designed.  He,  placing  it  upon  his  phono- 
graph, starts  his  clock-work  and  listens  to  what  his  correspondent 
has  to  say.  Inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  tone  of  voice  of  his  corre- 
spondent, it  is  identified.  As  it  may  be  filed  away  as  other  let- 
ters, and  at  any  subsequent  time  reproduced,  it  is  a  perfect  reo&rd. 
As  two  sheets  of  foil  have  been  indented  with  tlie  same  &cilitT 
as  a  single  sheet,  the  ^^  writer"  may  thus  keep  a  duplicaie  of  hL 
communication.  As  the  principal  of  a  business  house,  or  his  part- 
ners now  dictate  the  important  business  communications  to  derks, 
to  be  written  out,  they  are  required  to  do  no  more  by  the  phono- 
graphic method,  and  do  thereby  dispense  with  the  derk,  and  main- 
tain  perfect  primacy  in  their  communications. 

The  phonograph  letters  may  be  dictated  at  home,  or  in  the 
office  of  a  friend,  the  presence, of  a  stenographer  not  being  re- 
quired. The  dictation  may  be  as  rapid  as  tlie  thoughts  can  be 
formed,  or  the  lips  utter  them.  The  recipient  may  listen  to  his 
letters  being  read  at  a  rate  of  from  150  to  200  words  per  minute, 
and  at  the  same  time  busy  himself  about  other  matters.  Inter- 
jections, explanations,  emphasis,  exclamations,  etc.,  may  be  thrown 
into  such  letters,  ad  libitum. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  phonograph,  ere  it  has  become  uni- 
versally adopted,  a  correspondent  in  IIong-Kong  may  possibly 
not  be  supplied  with  an  apparatus,  thus  necessitating  a  written 
letter  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  In  that  case  the  writer  would  use 
his  phonograph  simply  as  a  dictating-macliine,  his  clerk  writing 
it  out  from  the  phonograph  at  leisure,  causing  as  many  words  to 
be  uttered  at  one  time  as  his  memory  was  capable  of  retaining 
until  he  had  written  them  down.  This  clerk  need  not  be  a  ste- 
nof(raplier,  nor  need  he  have  been  present  when  the  letter  was  dic- 
tated, etc. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  innovation  upon  the  present  slow, 
tedious,  and  costly  methods  are  too  numerous,  and  too  readily 
suggest  themselves,  to  warrant  their  enumeration,  wliile  there  are 
no  disiidvantages  which  will  not  disappear  coincident  with  the 
general  introduction  of  the  new  method. 

Dictation, — All  kinrls  and  manner  of  dictation  which  will 
pennit  of  the  application  of  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  to  the 
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of  the  phonograph  may  be  as  readily  effected  by  the 
apli  nd  in  tlie  case  of  letters*  If  the  matter  \&  for  the 
printer,  he  would  much  prefer,  in  setting  it  up  in  type,  to  use 
his  ears  in  lieu  of  his  eyes.  He  htus  othemse  for  them.  It  would 
even  worth  while  to  comjK*!  witnesses  in  court  to  ftpefik  di- 
e^tly  into  the  phonograph,  in  order  to  thus  obtain  nn  unimpeuch- 
[>le  record  of  their  testimony. 

The  increased  delicacy  of  the  phonograph,  which  is  in  the 
Bar  future,  will  enlai^  tlm  field  rapidly.  It  may  then  include 
the  sayings  of  not  only  the  witness,  but  the  judge  and  the 
:>ungol  It  will  then  ako  comprehend  tlie  utterances  of  public 
Bakers. 
i?(x)iv».— Bookfi  may  be  read  by  tlie  charitably-inclined  profea- 
boual  reader,  or  by  such  readers  especially  employed  for  that 
lurpoBe,  and  the  record  of  such  book  used  in  the  asylums  of  the 
ad,  hospitals,  the  siek-dmmber,  or  even  with  great  piofit  and 
:iUBement  by  the  lady  or  gentleman  whose  eyes  and  hands  may 
otherwise  employed ;  or,  again,  because  of  the  greater  enjoy- 
fient  to  be  had  from  a  book  when  read  by  an  elocutionist  than 
rhen  read  by  the  average  reader.  The  ordinary  record-sheet,  re- 
ating  this  book  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  as  it  will,  would 
)mmand  a  price  that  Nvoidd  pay  the  original  reader  well  for  the 
ightly-incrcased  difficulty  in  reading  it  aloud  in  the  phonograph. 
JBducational  Pvrj)08e4. — ^As  an  elocutionarj^  teacher,  or  as  a 
teacher  for  children,  it  ydU  certainly  be  invaluable.  By 
;  difficult  pafisages  may  be  correctly  i^endered  for  the  pupil  but 
dice,  after  which  he  has  only  to  apply  to  his  phonograph  for  in- 
tions.  The  child  may  thus  learn  to  spell,  commit  to  memory, 
m  set  for  it,  etc.,  etc, 
Mmie, — ^The  phonograph  will  undoubtedly  be  liberally  de- 
to  music.  A  song  sung  on  tlie  phonograph  is  reproduced 
marvelous  accuracy  and  power,  Thim  a  friend  may  in  a 
bormng-call  sing  us  a  song  which  shall  delight  an  evening  com- 
ay,  etc     As  a  musical  teacher  it  will  be  used  to  em  ' '  to 

'  a  new  air,  the  child  to  form  its  tir8t  j^otilt?,  or  t  im 

sleep. 

Family  Record. — For  the  purpose  of  ^C'^r 

be  voicei*,  an»l  if^  tnd  words  of  the  dj4n-  i      i      ity 

of  great  men — the  phonograph  will  unquestionably  outrank 
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the  photograph.  In  the  field  of  multiplication  of  original  ma- 
trices, and  the  indefinite  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
the  sncceesfal  electrotyping  of  the  original  record  is  an  easent]^ 
As  this  is  a  problem  easy  of  solution,  it  properly  ranks  among 
the  probabilities.  It  comprehends  a  vast  field.  The  principal 
application  of  the  phonograph  in  this  direction  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of 

Phonogrwphic  Books. — ^A  book  of  40,000  words  upon  a  sin- 
gle metal  plate  ten  inches  square  thus  becomes  a  strong  probabil- 
ity. The  advantages  of  such  books  over  those  printed  are  too 
readily  seen  to  need  mention.  Such  books  would  be  listened  to 
where  now  none  are  read.  They  would  preserve  more  than  the 
mental  emanations  of  the  brain  of  the  author ;  and,  as  a  bequest 
to  future  generations,  they  would  be  unequaled.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  languages  they  would  be  invaluable. 

JUvMcdtrBoxeSj  Toys^  etc. — The  only  element  not  absolntely 
assured,  in  the  result  of  experiments  thus  far  made — ^whieh  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  perfect  reproduction  at  will  of  Adelina  Patties 
voice  in  all  its  purity — ^is  the  single  one  of  quality,  and  even  that 
is  not  totally  lacking,  and  will  doubtless  be  wholly  attained.  If, 
however,  it  should  not,  the  musical-box,  or  cabinet,  of  the  pres- 
ent, will  be  superseded  by  that  which  will  give  the  voice  and  the 
words  of  the  human  songstress. 

Toys, — A  doll  which  may  speak,  sing,  cry,  or  laugh,  may  be 
safely  promised  our  children  for  the  Christmas  holidays  ensuing. 
Every  species  of  animal  or  mechanical  toy — such  as  locomotives, 
etc.  —  may  be  supplied  with  their  natural  and  characteristic 
sounds. 

Clocks, — The  phonographic  clock  will  tell  you  the  hour  of 
the  day  ;  call  you  to  lunch  ;  send  your  lover  home  at  ten,  etc. 

Advertising^  etc, — This  class  of  phonographic  work  is  so  akin 
to  the  foregoing,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Speech  and  other  Utteran<:es, — It  will  henceforth  be  possible 
to  presence  for  future  generations  the  voices  as  well  as  the  words 
of  our  Washingtons,  our  Lincolns,  our  Gladstones,  etc.,  and  to 
have  them  give  us  their ''  greatest  effort "  in  every  town  and  ham- 
let in  the  country,  upon  our  holidays. 

Lastly,  and  in  quite  another  direction,  the  phonograph  wiD 
perfect  the  telephone^  and  revolutionize  present  systems  of  tdeg- 
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raphy.  That  useful  iiiTention  is  now  restricted  in  its  field  of 
openition  by  reason  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  a  means  of  coinmuiiicar 
tion  which  leares  no  record  of  its  transactions,  thus  restricting  its 
nse  to  simple  conversational  chit-chat,  and  snch  unimportant  de- 
tails of  business  m  aro  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  record*  Were  this  different,  and  our  telephone-conversation 
automatically  recorded,  we  should  find  the  reverse  of  the  present 
Btatne  of  the  telephone.  It  would  be  expressly  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  perfect  record-  In  writing  our  agreements  we  incor- 
porate in  the  writing  the  summing  up  of  our  understandings — 
using  entirely  new  and  diffei'ent  phraseology  from  that  which  we 
used  to  express  our  understanding  of  the  transaction  in  its  dis- 
cussion, and  not  infrequently  thus  begetting  perfectly  innocent 
causes  of  misunderstanding.  Now,  if  the  telephone,  with  the 
phonograph  to  record  its  sajrings,  were  used  in  the  preliminary 
discussion,  we  would  not  only  have  the  full  and  correct  text,  but 
every  word  of  the  whole  matter  capable  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  subject.  Thus  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  men  would  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  actually  separate  a  half-mile  or  so  in 
order  to  discuss  important  business  matters,  than  to  discuss  them 
verbally,  and  then  make  an  awkward  attempt  to  clothe  their  under- 
^^  in  a  new  language.     Tlie  logic  which  applies  to  tnrnsac- 

ti  .  :  ween  two  individuals  in  the  same  ofliee,  applies  with  the 
greater  force  to  two  at  a  distance  who  must  discuss  the  matter  be- 
tween them  by  the  telegraph  or  maih  And  tliis  latter  case,  in 
turn,  is  reenforcod  by  the  demands  of  an  economy  of  time  and 
money  at  every  mile  of  increase  of  distance  between  rhem. 

**  How  can  this  appHciition  be  made  ? "  will  probably  l>e  asked 
by  those  unfamiliar  witli  either  the  telephone  or  phonograplh 

Bo^h  these  inventions  cause  a  plate  or  disk  to  vibrate,  and 
thuft  produce  sound-waves  in  hannony  ynt\\  those  of  the  voice 
of  th©  speaker,  A  very  ftimple  device  may  be  made  by  which 
tlie  one  vibrating  disk  may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  both  the  tele- 
phone and  til'  *  '  '  '  "  the  sjjcaker  to  nmnl- 
taneoiishj  fro.  age,  Wliat  system  of 
telegraphy  can  approach  tliat  ?  A  similar  combination  at  the  diflh 
t  '  '  "  * '  tliecorr*  '  t.  if  he  is  present, 
/^  ^rd^d,  i  have  a  mens  pas- 
iNige  of  wonU  for  tlic  action,  but  a  complete  atid  durable  record 
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of  those  words  as  the  result  of  that  action.  Can  economy  of 
time  or  money  go  further  than  to  annihilate  time  and  space,  and 
bottle  up  for  posterity  the  mere  utterance  of  man,  without  other 
effort  on  his  part  than  to  speak  the  words } 

In  order  to  make  this  adaptation,  it  is  only  requisite  that  the 
phonograph  shall  be  made  slightly  more  sensitive  to  record,  and 
the  telephone  very  slightly  increased  in  the  vibrating  force  of 
the  receiver,  and  it  is  accomplished.  Indeed,  the  ^^  Carbon  Tele- 
phone," invented  and  perfected  by  the  writer,  will  already  weD- 
nigh  effect  the  record  on  the  phonograph ;  and,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly improving  upon  it,  to  cause  a  more  decided  vibration  of 
the  plate  of  the  receiver,  this  addition  to  the  telephone  may  be 
looked  for  coincident  with  the  other  practical  applications  of  the 
phonograph,  and  with  almost  equal  certainty. 

The  telegraph  company  of  the  future— and  that  no  distant 
one — will  be  simply  an  organization  having  a  huge  system  of 
wires,  central  and  sub-central  stations,  managed  by  skilled  att^idr 
ants,  whose  sole  duty  it  will  be  to  keep  wires  in  proper  repair, 
and  give,  by  switch  or  shunt  arrangement,  prompt  attention  to 
subscriber  No.  923  in  New  York,  when  he  signals  his  desire  to 
have  private  communication  with  subscriber  No.  1001  in  Boston, 
for  three  minutes.  The  minor  and  totally  inconsequent  details 
which  seem  to  arise  as  obstacles  in  the  eyes  of  the  groove-travel- 
ing telegraph-man,  wedded  to  existing  methods,  will  wholly  dis- 
appear before  that  remorseless  Juggernaut — "  the  needs  of  man ; " 
for,  Avill  not  the  necessities  of  man  surmount  trifles  in  order  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  an  invention  which  practically  brings  him 
face  to  face  with  whom  he  will ;  and,  better  still,  doing  the  work 
of  a  conscientious  and  infallible  scribe  ? 

Thomas  A.  Edison. 
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1.^ — The  Life  of  John  MtUo7i:  Narrated  in  Connectbn  with  the 
PoHtieal,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  hi«  Time*  By 
David  Masson,  M,  A,,  LL,  D,,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
linh  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinljurgh.  Vol  IV,,  1649- 
16W  (pp.  642).  Vol  V,,  1654-1660  (pp.  707).  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co,     1877. 

Wkbk  Prof.  Lowell  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  should  hope  to 
give  him  occasion,  in  thcv^e  two  volnmes,  for  a  supplement  to  that 
eftsay  upon  Milton  with  which,  when  the  three  preceding  volumes 
appeared,  he  enriched  our  critical  literature.  At  least,  it  is  needleas 
for  ua  now  to  repeat  the  sufficient  objections  made  by  so  accom- 
plished a  critic  to  the  faults  in  Prof.  Masson's  plan,  method,  and 
manner,  although  we  find  new  warrant  for  the  praise  he  bestowed 
uj>on  this  most  exhaustive  biography.  It  may  be  true  that  too 
many  chipa  from  the  workshop  hang  about  Dr.  Maaeon's  work,  that 

follows  too  far  Milton's  remoter  relations  to  the  political,  eocleei- 
Itical,  and  literary  history  of  his  time  ;  and»  if  3,466  octavo  pag€S 
conduct  tlie  reader  no  further  than  the  threshold  of  "  Paradise 
^"  that  the  long  life  and  the  vast  leisures  of  Methuselah  would 

30  ioffice  for  reachbg  its  end,  Neverthelefis,  we  venture  to  think . 
any  modem  Ephemeros,  addicted  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
uovd,  might  find  briefer  and  better  employ  in  this  copious  theme, 
Certdjily  the  full  knowledge  of  a  cardinal  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  strife  and  growth  in  England  of  what  we  now  enjoy  n»  English 
liberty  i«  its  own  reward  ;  and  few  indeed  are  the  superior  beings 
rhoAe  lime  would  be  wasted  either  in  a  microscopic  study  of  John 
lUton^R  doings,  day  by  day,  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
I*rotectoraie,  or  at  ga»e  on  him  whose  "soul  was  like  a  Ntar  and 
dwelt  apart." 

The  charge  of  redundancy,  at  any  rate,  drops  to  its  minimum 
while  Dr.  Ma«??ion,  in  these  two  volarac«,  labom  the  period  from  1649 
to  IGdOy  which  \%  the  period  from  the  first  couittttutioQ  of  the  Com* 
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monwealth  to  the  final  restoration  of  tbc  monai^cbj^  preciMly  i 
lug  Milton^s  servico  in  an  office  of  high  tnigt  and  dignity,  in  att 
ance  upon  its  founder  and  chiefs— the  Latin  secffUryship  (far] 
wafi  then  the  language  of  diplomatic  communi cation).  This  ( 
he  held  during  the  Rump,  under  five  fiuccessive  eoaneiln  of  elalt ; 
during  Cromwell's  interim  dictatomhip  and  the  Bareboaes  Patli»> 
ment,  under  three  succegaive  councilg  of  state  ;  dtiriniir  OlireT*!  int 
protectorate,  under  bis  council,  and^  during  hi»  Ht  :  o|fic|iH«l6^ 

under  the  privy  council  ;  during  the  brief  protee:  i_  f  Bkhardv 
the  restored  Rump,  the  Wallingford  House  tnterregnum,  mod  the 
eecond  restoration  of  the  Rump,  under  tlie  8QCccaat%'i;  artmtc  C30raic3e; 
tiD  Monk*9  ^ctatorshlp  prepared  the  recall  of  Charlea.  For.  i 
the  life  of  Milton  or  the  history  of  England  during  thai  ilecadr] 
the  particular  question,  not  a  line  the  less  of  this  ample  P<>>8^j 
we  wish  unrolled  ;  for  here,  if  nowhere  else,  that  llf©  nd  i 
tory  intemiix  and  flow  along,  a  common  stream.  Tha  bic 
of  Milton  would  be  unintelligible^  did  it  Dot  comprise  a  na 
the  great  proceedings  which  his  pen  supported  at  home  and  i 
abroad*    That  history  would  be  defective  an  1    '  *   1  it  i 

elude  the  occasions  when  the  governors  of  li 

the  massacre  in  Piedmont,  committed  their  protect  bt^fore  the  i 
ereignties  of  Europe  to  his  large  utteraneei  as  thrice  they  commtft 
their  declarations  of  the  eauaea  of  war,  against  the  Scot*, 
the  Duteh<,  against  the  Spaniard ;  or  wbcn  thrice  they  mmseoMoiA 
him,  as  the  best  publicist  of  all  England,  to  vindicate  the  regkidi 
and  the  republic  **  to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  igc*.** 

Besides,  the  life  of  3lilton  and  the  history  of  Engbmd  daiiii^ 
the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  Cliarleses  are  but  now  begiimiiig  ( 
be  fully  written.  It  is  little  more  than  half  a  oeotnry  sinee  the  \ 
eidental  discovery,  in  the  State-Paper  Offioe^  of  Jahn  MQt 
^*  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  *^  gave  Maeanlay  oceaaioii  for  ill 
dashing  Edinburgh  Review  essay  on  the  great  English  epic  povt, 
which  displaced  Dr,  Johnson's  surly  and  coarwe,  but  maaculinf!, 
lormanee  in  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,^  as  the  poptilar  samraar;  ] 
Hilton^s  gifts  and  achievements,  and  which  in  a  momlnf  mftd 
autbor  famous,  and  foreshadowed  his  brilliant  cait^ir*  B«l 
caulay^s  easayt  like  Johnson^  lifei  like  the  biographies  of  Tol 
Todd,  Mitford,  aud  K^  '  '  c:m  harl'  '  rad  irith 
now*     Nothing' better  I  bt-en  p^  len,     AH' 

dooa  0(00  wish  that  Macaulay  were  alive  to-day,  to  follow 
son  in  his  farthest  research,  to  fill  htmaelf  full  of  bla  Ibia 
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en  to  enshrine,  in  that  style  of  his  whieh  Jeffrey  could  **  not  oon- 
iTe  where  he  had  picked  up,"  a  true,  unfading  portraiture  of  MU- 
ton,    Wa»  not  such  the  prayer  of  the  Lycidas  ? 

^  So  mnj  some  gentle  Mug« 
With  luck  J  wordfl  faror  my  deatiocd  urn, 
And  OB  be  pnsseA  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  m]r  mbte  shroud." 

Not  that  critics,  like  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Laudor,  Hallam,  Chan- 
ning,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  have  left  everything  to  he  said  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  masterpieces  of  his  prose  or  verse  ;  not  that  the 
regret  of  Southey,  iu  18:;i7,  that  a  life  of  Milton  should  still  be  a 
dt^sideratum  in  our  literature,  has  been  for  yet  another  half -century 
y  reproach.  The  fact  is,  that  the  materials  for  such  a  portraiture, 
T'  >a  an  ample  and  final  life  of  Milton,  and  the  materials  for 

a  ^  lonate  history  of  EngJand  itself  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light  in  such  abundance,  from  sources 
hitherto  unknown  or  unsearched,  that  the  postponement  has  been 
no  loss,  but  a  gain,  to  English  literature.  The  calendar  of  events 
during  this  period,  and  their  broad  outlines,  and  many  details,  were 
not  lacking,  of  course ;  but  critical  documents,  lifelike  incidents^ 
turning  speeches,  the  springs  of  partisan  combinations^  the  secrets 
of  English  politics  and  interests,  at  a  day  when  these  were  interfused 
in  Continental  interests  and  polities,  were,  as  often  as  not,  undis- 
covered or  misunderstood.  And  they  who  know  not  these  in  the 
full  vividness  of  detail,  and  in  the  color,  line,  and  life,  of  authentic 
contemporary  chronicle,  are  condemned  never  to  know  the  majestic 
Milton  as  he  was,  when  his  pen  wa^i  the  pen  of  the  Commonwealth 

ad  uf  Cromwell,  and  his  voice  the  chosen  voice  of  the  passion,  the 

ride,  and  the  power  of  England. 
The  researches  and  discoveries  of  Bruce,  of  Masson  himself,  of 
fifliSding,  of  Forster,  and  especially  of  Gardiner,  have  darted  un- 
expected beams  of  light  among  the  knots  and  crises  of  this  period 
of  Eugiifih  and  European  history,  much  as  if  some  one  had  turned 
tip  among  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  a  file  of  the  L*>ndoii 
TtmcJf^  fnim  1617  to  1060,    ITie  daily  newspaper  did  not  indcK'd  ap- 

par  till  1702;  nor  till  long  thereafter  did  its  pagen  disclose  the 

nrets  of  state  councils,  and  show  **  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure. '^  But  the  sagacious  liistorians  whom 
we  have  named,  exploring  the  dusty  archives  of  SimanoiSt  Venic«, 
and  Brttasels,  have  fouml  the  notes  of  reporter  as  oliitenraot  and 
astute  as  any  that  are  detailed  by  the  great  journals  of  our  day  to 
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reside  in  Washington  or  in  London,  at  Berlin  or  on  the  Bosponu. 
And  in  truth,  Russell  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India,  Oliphint 
in  Paris  under  the  Commune,  Hurlbert  in  Rome  at  the  CEcnmenical 
Council,  McGlahan  at  Ehiva,  Stanley  at  Coomassie  and  Magdali^ 
Forbes  with  the  armies  of  the  Czar  in  Bulgaria,  are,  in  a  changed 
world,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Gk)ndoniar  and  Zen  and  Soranxo,  of 
Coran,  Joachimi,  and  Salvetti  Moreover,  besides  these  dispatches 
of  the  Spanish,  the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Florentine  em- 
bassadors, now  reperused  in  the  originals,  or  accessible  in  tranflcript 
or  translation  made  of  late  for  the  Museum  Library  or  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  besides  the  correspondence  of  the  archdukes  with  the 
kings  of  Spain,  with  the  emperor,  and  with  Maximilian  of  BaTsria, 
which  reveal  the  most  confidential  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party  ;  and  besides  the  greater  and  increasing  treasures  of 
the  Record-Office  for  these  and  earlier  periods  lately  calendared  and 
indexed ;  also,  during  recent  years,  there  have  been  discovered,  m 
country-houses  and  castles,  other  and  domestic  records  of  thoee 
stirring  times  no  less  precious  and  authentic.  For  an  instance  or 
two  :  the  papers  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol ;  the  Fawsley  MS., 
edited  by  Gardiner  for  the  Camden  Society ;  the  Elsynge  MSS,, 
unearthed  at  Crowcombe  Court,  comprising  full  official  notes  of  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  hitherto  unknown  save  by  some  pass- 
ing reference  in  a  contemporary  letter,  during  the  last  two  Parlia- 
ments of  James  and  the  first  three  Parliaments  of  Charles  ;  and 
those  priceless  relics  of  an  imperishable  name,  published  by  John 
Forster,  or  preserved  by  Lord  St.  Germans,  the  speeches,  documents 
and  notes  of  Sir  John  Eliot. 

WTio  shall  sketch  a  tithe  of  the  partial  restoration  which,  here 
and  there,  accepted  English  history,  like  the  defaced  or  patched 
architecture,  encasing  and  incongruous,  of  some  venerable  cathedral, 
is  to  undergo  ?  Let  us  not  even  glance  at  the  figure  of  Henry  VIIL, 
now  revealed  in  his  true  purposes  and  character,  nor  at  lliomaa 
Becket ;  let  us  not  even  stop  to  wonder  at  the  plot  of  James  and 
Buckingham,  in  1G20,  to  invade  and  partition  the  territory  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  ;  nor  pause,  save  for  a  moment,  to  be  glad  that  the 
charge  against  Bacon  of  having  knowingly  and  corruptly  sold  or 
delayed  justice  has  been  shredded  and  consumed.  It  is  enough,  in 
this  scanty  notice,  to  indicate  where  that  historic  edifice  must  K^  re- 
built, on  one  or  two  lines  not  outside  the  term  of  Milton's  life. 

The  last  edition  of  the  best  English  cyclopiedia  did  not,  the 
latest  of  the  best  American  cyclopiedia  does  not,  record  in  its  alpha- 
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bet  the  name  of  one  who  is  now  known  for  the  proto-martyr  of 
English  political  liberty — of  him  who  at  least  was  the  first  to  fall 
in  the  long  duel  between  crown  and  Parliament,  giving  his  life  for 
the  **  eanctuary  of  liberty,  the  guardian  of  the  rubrics  of  the  law.'* 
Sir  John  Eliot  was  the  first  of  KnglanrVs  parliamentary  statesmen. 
Buckingham  was  his  quarry.  **  The  minister,  not  the  king,  was  re- 
Bpoosible,**  Had  he  lived  to  guide  his  party,  it  is  possible  to  imagwe 
that  Charles  might  have  escaped  the  block,  Jamcd  LL  avoided  exileii 
Cromwell  gone  ■*  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,"  and  that  Bome- 
ihing  less  than  a  revolution  might  have  conciliated  that  fading  tra- 
dition which  justiited  the  King  of  England  in  claiming  the  supreme 
regulative  power  in  the  nation,  with  that  tradition  which  forbade 
htm  from  claiming  to  be  the  source  of  its  law.  While  Sir  Jolui 
Eliot  lived  and  led  his  party,  Pym  and  Hampden  followed^  inferior 
in  rank.  When  his  noble  and  unconquered  spirit  passed,  it  left 
liberty  in  things  gpiritual,  intellectual,  and  political,  still  to  be 
learned  in  England's  and  New  England's  snffering,  and  taught  io 
Milton's  prose  and  song.  But  the  issue  which  he  made  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Tower,  and  to  which,  though  a  Selden  blenched, 
Eliot  was  faithful  unto  death,  predestined  for  English-speaking 
peoples  the  ultimate  victory  of  that  safest  rule  of  goveniment,  the 
free  utterance  of  the  thoughts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
d  the  ultimate  justification,  too,  of  his  faith  in  the  common-sense 
the  common  people,  not  indeed  to  govern  directly,  but  to  compel 
satisfaction  and  reform  from  those  who  do,  by  shifting  their  task  to 
abler  and  purer  hands. 

Charity  for  Laud,  honor  for  Wentworth  aa  no  apostate — ^theae  are 
not  f|nite  the  pi^jjments  of  partisans  like  Macaulay,  Gt>Idwin  Smith, 
Fomtur,  or  Green.  But  who  could  have  expected  that  our  last  offi- 
cial eulogist  of  Roger  Williams,  not  blushing  before  his  bronxe 
image  and  upon  the  soil  of  Rhode  Island  to  extenuate  the  un- 
oqntvocali  just  fame  both  of  him  and  of  Milton,  would  leave  Dr, 
^faMSon  to  relate  how  the  transatlantic  friend  of  Vane,  at  the  very 
itick  of  time,  was  the  central  champion  in  England  of  absolute 
▼oiantaryism,  against  the  Independents  and  the  famous  fifteen  pro* 
posala  for  a  state  Church  on  their  sort  of  *'  Christian  Fundament- 
ah**  —  "preaching  to  the  contrary  illegal."  Finally,  who  could 
Itave  beljevcni  till  Milton'n  biographer  eihumed  the  proof,  that  the 
last  year  of  hiii  f  --  ^  '  ^  by  the  author  of  the 

**  Areopagitica  '*  a-  »  press — ^that  as  such  he 

ilcM>d  for  editor-in-chief  to  the  oneo  ootoriouii  Mercurius  Pmgmati* 
Tou  cxxvi. — xo.  262.  35 
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CUB,  of  the  royalists — ^Marchamont  Needham,  then  Mercnrius  Politi- 
cos,  in  defense  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  It  was  an  incident  of  this 
employment  that  he  ^  ordered  in  "  a  morally  ^'  double-leaded  leader  " 
on  Cromwell's  '^  crowning  mercy,''  if  perchance  his  own  hand  did 
not  itself  thus  sprinkle  ^^  Worcester's  laureate  wreath*''  Let  this 
fact  pique  our  readers'  curiosity  enough  to  send  them  to  Prof.  Mas- 
son's  volumes.  Albeit  let  no  man  venture  the  treasonable  imagina- 
tion that  any  restorations  or  disclosures  of  the  truth  of  history  have 
erased,  or  can  erode,  the  epitaph  of  John  Milton  as,  of  all  liber- 
ties— religious,  intellectual,  and  political — ^the  foremost  advocate 
and  ever-faithful  defender.  His  ardent  and  magnanimous  nature 
throbbed  with  such  divine  amplitude  and  energy,  that  it  could  in- 
volve in  its  own  vibrations  the  agitated  soul  of  a  nation,  and  tiaiia- 
mit,  redoubled,  to  distant  thrones  and  peoples,  the  deep  tonea  of  her 
deliberate  valor,  or  the  terrible  tocsins  of  her  wrath.  But  the  over- 
tones, never  silent  in  that  magnetic  resonance,  were  those  which 
sang  the  august  and  sacred  aspirations  of  civilized  man  for  the  pore 
atmosphere  of  perfect  freedom. 


2. — A  History  of  Engla^id  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By  Wil- 
liam Edward  IIartpole  Lecky.     Vols.  L  and  IL 

There  are  several  ways  of  writing  history.  The  earliest  method, 
or  that  exemplified  in  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  (Herodotus. 
perhaps,  excepted),  gave  us  scarcely  any  notion  of  the  condition  of 
the  people,  either  morally  or  economically,  the  state  of  religion  and 
pliilosophy,  and  the  progress  of  art,  science,  and  literature  ;  but  con- 
cerned itself  solely  with  political  and  military  matters,  with  great 
rulers  and  great  generals,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments 
and  dynasties,  with  invasions  and  conquests,  with  the  march  of 
armies  and  stirring  descriptions  of  battles,  with  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  hosts,  and  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  horrors  of  retreatSL 
It  admitted,  nay  courted,  the  composition  of  speeches  which  were 
real  only  in  so  far  as  they  corresponded  with  the  character,  or  sup- 
posed character,  of  the  personages  whom  the  historian  was  describ- 
ing ;  and  the  writer's  talent  was  displayed  in  nothing  more  than  io 
depicting  such  scenes  as  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  Hannibal's  cross- 
ing the  Alps,  or  in  furnishing  heroes  with  harangues  that  rival  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes. 

In  more  modem  history,  we  have  discarded  these  specimens  of 
eloquence  as  approaching  too  near  to  fiction  ;  but  for  a  long  period 
the  modems  took  no  more  interest  than  the  ancients  in  the  state  of 
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the  whole  people,  and  made  no  effort  to  learn  their  condition,  think- 
ing everything  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  ai-t  except  things  belong- 
ing to  princes  and  potentates — the  campaigns  of  illuHtrious  soldiers, 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  and  the  nnion  or  separation  of  nations. 

After  a  time,  however,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  this  coiii-se  did 
not  give  the  real  history  of  a  people,  and  afforded  no  sufficient 
means  for  the  composition  of  a  truly  philosophical  narrative,  through 
whirh  a  clear  train  of  causation  might  be  perceived  to  run.  lliis 
new  idea  was  first  elaborated  by  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
celebrated  essay,  and  the  "  History  of  England/'  in  which  he  re- 
duced his  theory  to  practice.  The  earliest  author,  however,  who 
viewed  historical  composition  in  this  its  true  light  was  Sir  Walter 
Scx)tt,  Although  not  a  professed  historian  till  after  he  had  become 
the  foremost  of  romance-writers,  he  evinced  in  his  works  of  fiction 
a  genius  for  reanimating  the  past,  and  set  an  example  to  future 
annalists  of  making  history  at  once  more  picturesque  and  more  true 
to  real  life  than  the  productions  of  their  predecessors.  This  praise 
is  accorded  to  Scott  by  ^rhierry  in  his  account  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  by  Macaulay  himself  when  he  tells  us  that  Clarendon 
I  '  ily  half  a  picture  of  his  times,  and  that,  if  the  historian  of 

L  t  Rebellion  had  adopted  the  right  method,  we  should  not 

have  had  to  look  for  the  votes  and  wars  of  the  Puritans  in  his 
work,  and  for  their  phraseology  in  **Olfl  Mortality."  It  has  often 
Fieen  remarked  that  Rajihacrs  great  painting  of  ''The  Transfigu- 
ration "  is  really  two  pictures :  one  celestial,  on  the  mountain-topv 
the  other  terrestrial,  at  its  base  ;  bat,  before  Macaulay's  time^  his- 
torians did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  lower  half  of  things, 

T r  half  they  delineated*  leaving  novelisti*  and  biographers 

t  ,  ^,  the  lower.     Hence  it  is  that  we  find '*  one  half  of  King 

Jamea  in  Hume,  and  the  other  half  in  *  The  Fortimes  of  Nigel.' " 

Att4*mpts  have  also  been  made  to  evolve  the  history  of  a  people 
from  their  literature  and  philosophy,  a8  in  the  late  Lord  Lytton^s 
•  and  Fall  of  AthetiH  *• — an  ingenious  and  elaborate  work, 
ni.i.  ii  de*cr\-ed  a  better  fate  than  never  to  have  bt*en  finished. 

But  Mr.  Lccky,  in  the  history  before  us,  has  pursued  a  method 
of  hit  own.  It  I'*,  in  fact*  ft  civil  and  political  philosophy  of  the 
eighteeiitii  century.  In  a  period  iilkd  with  wars  and  fighting,  he 
does  not  enliven  his  paj^es  with  a  Kinjflo  battlc-pkH^e,  nor  even  a 
dcscriptioa  of  a  <  "'  ^  great  victorieiit,  which 

firDved  him  as  tr n  rious  captain  as  Nelson 

was  be?  most  iUuntrioui  admiral,  are  mentioned  simply  by  name. 
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The  two  Jacobite  rebellions  in  Scotland,  of  which  Scott  has  made 
so  much  in  "  Waverley  "  and  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose,"  are  passed 
over  with  very  brief  notices  ;  and  even  the  famous  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  which  led  to  the  second,  occupies  but  half  a  page.  One 
would  have  expected  some  military  pageantry  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  but  that  portion  of  the  book  is  as  peaceful  as 
the  rest.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Lecky  feels  no  need  of 
such  attractions  to  float  his  history. 

If,  however,  one  is  more  enamored  of  thought  than  of  sensation, 
of  ingenious  disquisition  than  of  brilliant  narrative,  Mr.  Lecky's 
volumes  will  prove  most  attractive  ;  while  the  vast  variety  of  topics 
discussed,  extending  from  changes  of  national  policy  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  national  parties  to  the  rise  of  sea-bathing,  or  from  the  sad 
and  cruel  history  of  the  Irish  penal  laws  to  the  history  of  drunken- 
ness, will  keep  his  attention  continually  occupied.  So  fully  fraught 
with  matter  are  Mr.  Lecky's  pages  that  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  not  only  of  English  but  of  European  history,  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  and  understand  him.  But,  with  this  amount  of  prep- 
amtion,  the  reader  has  an  immense  treasure  before  him  :  the  ^Vhig 
and  Tory  parties,  the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  the  Dissenters,  the 
decay  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  commerce,  cor- 
ruption and  reform,  art  and  science,  religious  laws,  the  growth  of 
the  military  system,  national  tastes  and  manners,  music  and  the 
drama,  medicine  and  sanitary  improvement,  the  English  colonies, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Hindostan,  America.  All  these  topics,  and  many 
more,  are  discussed  with  remarkable  penetration  and  varied  knowl- 
edge, and,  though  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  two  volumes,  not  a 
word  has  yet  been  said  on  our  War  of  Independence  nor  the  events 
that  led  to  it.  George  Washington  is  just  introduced  as  a  youns: 
officer  in  the  British  service. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  convey  our  opinion  that  the 
style  of  this  work  has  no  pretensions  to  rival  the  brilliant  rhetoric 
of  Macaulay  or  Motley,  or  even  of  Froude.  The  subjects  did  not 
admit  of  such  treatment,  and  the  frequent  retroversions  in  chro- 
nology necessitated  by  a  theme  so  varied  precluded  the  possibility 
of  continuous  evolution  in  the  narrative.  Many  of  the  topics  may 
be  studied  separately,  such,  for  example,  as  Methodism ;  but  we 
cannot  see  how  the  plan  of  the  work  could  have  been  other  than  it 
is.  We  shall  wait  with  impatience  for  the  concluding  volumes,  be- 
cause we  desire  to  see  our  own  Revolutionary  War  handled  by  an 
author  of  such  power  and  impartiality. 


ON  ACTORS  AND   THE  ART  OF  ACTING. 
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a — On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting,  By  Gsobge  Hsnbt 
Lewes.  (^Vmateur  Series*)  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co, 
1878.     12mo,  pp.  237. 

This  is  the  moat  important  book  in  English  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates  (indeed,  we  may  say  the  only  important  book)  that 
has  appeared  for  many  years.  Mr.  Lewes  is  not  merely  an  **  old 
Rtftirer  '*  familiar  with  the  best  acting  of  the  last  forty  years*  but  an 

!ti|ilished  dramatic  critic  as  well  ;  and  we  could  not  wish  any- 
.  ^'  better  for  oar  stage  than  that  every  actor  connected  with  it 
might  take  to  heart  the  valuable  hints  contained  in  this  book.  It 
is  a  eolleetiun  of  ephemeral  papers  on  noted  actors,  from  Edmund 
Kean  to  Salviui,  with  essays  on  the  French,  German^  and  Spanish 
flitagej  and  some  points  connected  with  the  art  of  acting,  republished 
and  erpanded.  It  makes  its  appearance  at  a  time*  as  Mr,  Lewes 
frankly  says»  of  dramatic  degradation — a  degradation  peculiar  to  no 
country — but  most  marked  in  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Of 
course  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  drama  in  America,  but 
almost  everything  that  he  has  to  say  applies  to  this  country  as 
well  y  md,  except,  possibly,  that  we  have  made  more  vigor- 
ous t  ;  to  keep  alive  what  he  calls  the  **  poetic  drama,"  or,  in 
other  wonls,  tragedy  and  high  comedy,  than  have  been  made  in 
T!n;:land.  But  these  attempts,  as  witness  the  failure  of  Jklr.  Edwin 
'       th  to  maintain  a  theatre  devoted  exclusively,   or  mainly,  to 

ispcarean  plays,  and  of  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  to  keep  alive  Eng- 
...  i.  comedy  at  another,  have  not  been  crowned  with  success.  We 
are  overwhelmed  in  the  rushing  tide  of  French  adaptations,  and 
we  may  candidly  admit  that,  with  their  resources,  the  managers 
do  better  to  give  us  these  than  fine  English  i»lays  poorly  acted. 

Wc  have  but  little  criticism  to  offer  as  to  the  theories  on  the 
iitihjeet  of  acting  advanced  by  Mr.  Lowes.  Most  of  them  are  at 
least  as  old  as  Hamlet's  **  advice  to  the  players,"  and  many  of  them 
would,  in  any  flourishing  period  of  the  drama,  be  justly  connidered 
trite*  That  we  read  them  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  novelty  and 
conviction,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  stage  which 

'  tuentx.     Hi?<  remarks  about  **  naturil  acting  **  arc  par* 

,  and  w©  wii*h  that  our  actors  wlio  arc  engaged  in 
ntudying  French  models  would  take  them  to  heart.  Every  real 
actor  knows  that  a  sii  '  '  'rntion  on  the  stage  of  what  the  actor 
bcJieves  would  be  tli  lor  natural  to  the  situation  off  the 

ftagi^  ii  impoHsible,     It  is  not  an  imttatioa  of  real  life  that  wo 
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go  to  the  theatre  to  see  ;  but  something  that,  under  the  oonditions 
of  the  stage  (e.  g.,  the  presence  of  an  audience,  and  the  actual 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  eyerybody  that  it  is  all  unreal),  shall 
produce  that  semblance  of  reality  which  we  call  a  theatrical  illn- 
sion«  The  notion  that  this  is  to  be  got  by  an  actor's  turning  his 
back  to  the  audience,  or  talking  in  the  same  tone  he  would  use  in 
the  street,  is  a  great  mistake.  All  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  excellent.  In  reading  his  book,  however,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  he  has  not  made  sufficiently  dear  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  meanings  which  the  word  "  natural "  may 
have  when  applied  to  acting.  It  may  mean  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  character  represented  ;  it  may  mean  according  to  that 
nature  under  some  of  the  conditions  ;  it  may  mean  according  to  the 
character  represented  under  aU  the  conditions ;  it  may  mean  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  speaker  himself.  In  the  case  he  refers 
to,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  ^'  Hamlet,'^  to  say 
that  the  manner  of  the  actor  who  takes  the  part  is  ^^  natural,^  may 
mean  that  the  speaker  thinks  that  his  behavior  is  exactly  what  his 
own  would  be  under  the  circumstances ;  or  that  his  behavior  is 
exactly  what  he  imagines  Hamlet's  would  be  in  meeting  a  ghost — 
or  what  he  imagines  Hamlet's  would  be  on  meeting  the  ghost  of  his 
father ;  or  he  may  mean  that  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  meeting  the 
ghost,  under  all  the  given  circumstances  of  the  play,  would  behave 
just  as  the  actor  does.  If  competent  judges  form  the  last  irapres- 
sion,  we  call  the  acting  good  ;  if  not,  it  is  certainly  bad  ;  though 
it  may  clearly,  in  some  sense,  be  "  natural "  in  all  the  supposed  cases. 
This  may  seem  like  merely  verbal  criticism  ;  but  in  talking  about 
the  drama,  as  in  talking  about  any  other  art,  criticism  is  im|>ossible 
without  an  exact  use  of  language.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that 
we  have  found  every  line  of  ISIr.  Lewes's  book  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  hope  that  its  success  may  lead  him  in  future  editions 
to  enlarge  and  develop  it  into  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  art.  We 
are  satisfied  that  such  a  work  as  this  would  do  something  to  lift  the 
English  drama  out  of  the  slough  in  which  it  is  now  lying. 


4. —  Tfwreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.  A  St%idy.  By  H.  A.  Page, 
author  of  "  Life  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,"  "  Memoir  of  Haw- 
thorne," etc.  Boston :  James  R  Osgood  &  Co.  1877.  24mo, 
pp.  X.-234. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  Mr.  Page  tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  name 
of  Thoreau  stood  to  him  for  '*  morbid  sentiment,  weak  rebellion,  and 
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contempt  for  society,"  A  particular  study  on  which  be  was  engaged 
led  him  into  frequent  contuct  with  Thoreau,  and  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Thoreau  cult.  Like  all  con verts»  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  new 
religion,  and  he  desires,  through  this  book,  to  lead  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  The  appearance  of  any 
I  '^y  OD  this  subject  natunilly  suggests  a  comparison  with  ]Mr, 

\  masterly  criticism  published  a  few  years  since,  and  Mr, 

Uhanning^s  rhapsody,  called  **  Thoreau  ;  the  Poet- Naturalist.''  Mr, 
Lowell's  estimate  of  the  poet-naturalist  was  that  he  was  neither  a 
poet  nor  a  naturalist,  but  an  egotist,  and,  if  any  one  wants  to  see  this 
undoubtedly  strong  aspect  of  Thureau's  character  strongly  painted, 
he  will  find  it  done  for  him  iu  Mr,  LowelFs  criticism  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  any  one,  who  wants  to  know  to  what  injudicious  lengths  of  ad* 
mlratiou  friendship  may  carry  a  critic,  has  only  to  consult  Mr,  Chan- 
nmg's  volume.  Mr,  Page  has  avoided  these  extremes,  and  attempted  a 
picture  of  the  recluse  of  Walden  in  such  colors  as  shall  not  revolt  the 
common-sense  of  the  reader,  but  shall  at  the  same  time  stimulate  his 
interest.  We  confess  to  finding  the  picture,  on  the  whole,  a  little 
tame  ;  we  do  not  discover  in  the  man  much  that^  if  ho  had  not  lived 
in  the  woods,  and  talked  the  Emersonian  dialect,  would  attract  our 
attention.  Mr,  Page  has  certainly  presented  him  at  his  best,  and  yet 
his  best  is,  a  iter  all,  but  ordinary.  His  English  is  bad  English  ;  hia 
thoughts  the  thoughts  of  an  uneducated  man,  unpardonable  in  a  man 
realty  cultivated.  What  can  b©  thought  of  a  man  who  rt^lumed  Kane's 
"  Arctic  Voynire "  to  a  friend  with  the  remark  that  ''  most  of  the 
phenomotia  noted  might  be  observed  in  Concord  ?  "  Mr.  Page  thinks 
this  was  merely  a  *'  playful  expression  "  of  his  oonviction  of  *'  the  in- 
diffcrency  of  all  places  •, "  but  there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  for  such  a 
supposition,  Thoreau  was  really  indifferent  on  the  subject,  or  rather 
he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  any  place  which 
ho  h4d  happened  to  select  as  a  domicile,  to  all  other  places,  that  ho 
probably  really  persuaded  himself  that  he  knew  us  much  already  on 
the  subject  of  polar  phenomena  as  it  wa*  necessary  for  anybody  to 
know,  Oiherwiso  it  is  impossible  to  explain  his  life.  If  ho  thought 
that  tho  world  had  anything  to  teach  him,  why  did  he  undertake  to 
1  ':  the  world  without  studying  it,  without  traveling,  or  acquaint- 

Af  with  other  parts  of  it  than  were  to  be  found  on  the 
shore*  of  Walden  Pond  ? 

It  is  difBcuU  tfi  prove,  even  by  extracts,  th^t  what  other  people 
admiro  ia  not  worthy  of  admiration  ;  and  no  dnuht  for  another  grn* 
^ration  there  will  bi$  persona  here  and  there  who  will  oootlnui!  to  find 
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matter  for  study  in  Thoreau's  writings.  Bat  we  fancy  the  number 
will  steadily  diminish  as  time  goes  on,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  that  he  was,  after  all,  but  an  eccentric  imitator  of  Emerson. 
He  procured  a  distinction  during  his  life,  as  any  one  might  now,  by 
oddity.  Diogenes  in  his  barrel,  reducing  his  wants  to  a  little  sunlight, 
is  the  great  progenitor  of  the  eccentric  school  of  all  ages ;  and  it  is  a 
school  that  always  attracts  attention,  because  it  is  always  a  surprise 
to  the  generality  of  mankind  that  people  can  live  in  barrels  and  deny 
themselves  everything  that  the  world  holds  dear.  But  for  a  com- 
plete success  there  must  be  something  more  than  a  barrel  and  a  man. 


5. — TJie  American  DecmonSy  containing  all  the  Cases  of  General 
Value  and  Authority  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  Several  States 
from  the  Earliest  Issue  of  the  State  Reports  to  the  Year  1809. 
Compiled  and  annotated  by  John  Pboffatt,  LL.  D.  VoL  L 
San  Francisco  :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  important  or  useful  work  to  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  than  this,  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
an  editor  of  considerable  experience  and  reputation,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most  important  and  enterpris- 
ing among  the  publishers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  plan,  in  a  word,  is  to  give  the  whole  body  of  the  American 
law,  as  created  and  preserved  in  our  reports  from  1764  to  1869,  in 
one  series  of  volumes,  probably  not  exceeding  one  hundred  in  all, 
and  in  this  comparatively  small  compass  that  there  shall  be  found 
all  that  is  useful  and  interesting  to  the  bench  or  the  bar,  and  which 
is  now  only  to  be  found  in  some  two  thousand  volumes  of  American 
reports,  some  of  which  are  out  of  print,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  command 
an  almost  fabulous  price  when  offered  for  sale,  and  which,  apart 
from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  them  as  a  whole  in  one  library,  have 
become  so  expensive  as  to  utterly  forbid  their  ownership  except  by 
the  few  older  and  more  successful  lawyers  of  our  great  cities  and 
by  a  few  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  in 
these  reports  of  the  various  States,  and  not  elsewhere,  is  to  be  found 
that  unwritten  Code  of  Common  Law  which  we  derived  from  Great 
Britain,  and  which  has,  through  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  been  extended  and  altered  to  suit  the  ne- 
cessities and  changes  of  our  commerce  and  the  increase  of  our  busi- 
ness, population,  habits,  and  wealth,  until,  as  a  Commercial  Code, 
governing  the  every-day  transactions  of  business-men,  it  has  become 
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as  nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  the  human  understftnding  is  likely 
to  be.  But  this  same  code  of  laws,  while  it  i»  equally  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  in  most  particulars  has  been  changed  to  meet  the 
eidgeneies  of  our  peculiar  necessities  from  time  to  time^  and  these 
divergences  from  English  rules  can  only  be  seen  by  carefuUy  fol- 
lowing the  reported  eases  from  the  beginning. 

The  success  of  such  a  work,  if  it  be  carefully  edited,  as  this  first 
volume  seems  to  be,  is  assured  in  advance.  We  shall  look  with 
much  interest  to  the  succeeding  volumes  to  see  that  they  maintain 
the  high  standard  which  the  first  volume  indicates— that  such  a 
cautious  and  wise  discrimination  shall  be  exercised  by  the  editor,  as 
well  in  regard  to  omissions  as  to  what  shall  be  inserted,  as  to  make 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  a  series  of  reports,  and  not  a  mere  digest;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  purely  technical  and  obsolete  law,  to  be 
found  in  all  of  our  State  reports,  shall  be  omitted,  so  as  to  keep  the 
work,  as  the  scheme  of  publication  promises  it  shall  be,  within  rea- 
Bonable  bounds. 

Important  as  this  work  will  be,  it  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
the  origin:U  reports.  They  will  exist  as  now,  and  will  occasionally 
be  referred  to ;  but,  for  the  ordinary  study  and  practice  of  the  law, 
this  truly  great  work  will  suffice.  In  the  century  that  has  passed 
since  the  first  of  our  State  reports  was  published,  the  practice  of 
the  law  has  changed  even  more  than  the  law  itself.  Cases  are 
tried  and  decisions  given  in  a  few  hours,  which,  undex  the  practice 
that  foniily  esdnted,  would  have  occupied  the  court  and  the  bar 
for  weeks.  The  time  has  passed  when  orations,  filled  with  similes 
frf>m  the  antique  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  cAn  be  useful.  The 
courts  have  no  time  for  mere  oratory.  Both  in  the  argument  of 
ca^^s  in  our  higher  courts  and  even  before  juries,  the  flights  of  the 
great  men  of  the  early  reports,  such  as  Pinckney,  Marshall,  Wirt> 
Wells,  Emmet,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  now  almost  unknown* 
Lawyers  a«  well  a«i  judges  are  too  busy  to  admit  of  such  a  waste  of 
time.  Our  best  la\i^er8  are  our  best  men  of  buainesw,  and  he  who 
can  state  his  case  most  clearly,  in  the  fewcist  wordii,  and  in  the 
fihortest  time,  i^  now  the  succesisful  advocate,  and  to  such  men,  and 
to  our  courts,  to  l>e  thus  influenced,  "  The  American  Decisions  ^ 
must  be  not  only  useful^  but  absolutely  necessary. 
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6. — The  Last  Years  of  Daniel  Webster.  A  Monograph.  Bj 
Geobgb  Ticknob  CuBTis.  New  York:  D.  Appletoa  k  Co. 
1878.    8vo,  p.  65. 

Mb.  CuBiis,  in  this  brochure^  has  undertaken  the  task  of  rescaiiig 
Mr.  Webster's  name  from  the  obloquy  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  heaped  upon  it  for  his  alleged  desertion  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  in  1850.  The  charge  made  against  him  was  that,  in 
the  support  of  the  ^^  compromise  measures ''  of  that  year,  he  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  liberty,  and  did  so  with  a  base  and  selfish  mo- 
tive— that  of  securing  the  presidency  for  himself  by  the  aid  of  South- 
em  votes.  The  accusation,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
and  as  to  the  latter  half  of  it  Mr.  Curtis  has  comparatively  easy 
work.  He  shows  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  iU  truth, 
except  the  well-known  desire  of  Mr.  Webster  for  the  presidency ; 
but  if  such  evidence  as  this  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  public 
men,  then  all  active  support  by  them  of  measures  about  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  eve  of  important  elections,  they  be- 
ing candidates,  must  be  considered  evidence  of  interested  motives. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  Webster  it  is  at  least 
fair  to  assume — in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  his  view  of  public  questions  is  dictated  by  a  desire  for  the  gen- 
eral good  rather  than  the  petty  pursuit  of  personal  ends.  Mistaken 
as  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery  may  have  been, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  honest  ideas.  Indeed,  they  were 
the  views  generally  taken  by  the  profession  of  which  he  was  at  the 
time  the  most  distinguished  leader;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  had 
we  space  at  our  command,  to  justify  from  a  professional  point  of 
view  the  bias  of  mind  which  led  almost  all  the  eminent  lawyers  of 
that  time  to  distrust  the  Antislavery  party  ;  to  regard  it,  equally 
with  that  of  States  rights,  as  a  party  of  disunion,  and  to  hope — evt-n 
against  hope — that  some  modus  vivendi  might  be  found  for  the 
Union  on  terms  of  toleration  for  slavery.  They  saw  clearly  that  the 
alternative  was  a  bloody  war,  and  possibly  a  perpetual  dissolution  of 
the  political  bond  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  may  certainly  be  excused  for  not  having  seen  that 
the  war,  with  all  its  risks,  was  inevitable. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  undertakes  to  show  that  Mr.  Webster  was  in 
the  right,  however,  and  that,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed.  North 
and  South,  the  Union  would  have  been  preserved  without  a  war,  he 
fails — to  our  mind  he  comes  nowhere  near  proving  his  case.    He 
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ims  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  abolition  agitation,  and  that  if  the  abalitionistd  could 
only  ha^e  been  kept  quiet  there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  But 
the  difficulty  was,  that  the  abolition  agitation  was  part  of  the  disease, 
and  could  not  be  arrested  so  long  as  the  abolitionists  believed  that 
alavery  was  growing  in  power.  Mr.  Curtis  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  "  compromise  measures  "  of  1850  were  in  realit}*  in  the  inte-rest 
of  abolition;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  belief  of  all  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  matter  at  the  time*  These  measures  were  regarded 
as,  and  actually  were,  a  distinct  Southern  triumph;  they  were  a  con- 
cession to  the  South  in  the  interest  of  peace,  Th«?y  were,  we  have 
no  doubt  history  will  adjudge,  a  profound  mistake,  and,  so  far  from 
retarding  secession,  they  hastened  it  by  conv^incing  the  South  that 
to  demands  it  could  make  would  at  the  last  be  resisted.  That  it  was 
honest  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  wo  do  not  question. 
So  far  as  his  fame  is  concerned,  it  rests  on  other  foundations  than  the 
"compromise  measures"  of  1850— foundations  which  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  crumbling  away,  and  will  long  outlast  the  quicksands  of  parti- 
san passion  on  which  that  of  many  of  his  detractors  was  erected. 


7, — Anthropidogij,  By  Dr,  Paul  ToPix-iKD,  with  Preface  by 
Pn>f.  Paul  Bboca.  Translated  by  Robebt  T.  IL  BARTLier, 
M.  D.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lip* 
pincott  &  Co,     1878.     12mo,  pp.  rvi.-548. 

This  work  was  written  for  the  **  Bibliotht*que  de«  Sciences  Con- 
emporains/'  and  it  filial  a  gap  in  the  circle  :  fur  there  was  uo  suf- 
ficient  rimtmi  of  anthropology  which  should  be,  as  Prof.  Broca  says 
in  his  preface,  "  at  the  same  time  a  guide  for  ^tudcnti*  and  a  manual 
of  reference  for  others,''  This  book  is  made  u[>,  in  t\nv  pniportion, 
of  the  cRtahlifihed  facts  and  the  theories,  whether  [»artly  or  fully 
established,  that  bear  upon  the  wide  range  of  subject*  here  dia- 
cuRsecL  Bernard  Palis«y  said,  as  quoted  by  ]M*  Topinard  :  *'  I  de- 
tu  niea«ure  the  head  in  order  directly  to  know  its  dimensions  ; 
at  the  fact  is,  1  can  never  bt*  sure  of  my  mcasurcmcntJ*/'  Sine© 
hla  time,  however,  this  reproach  has  been  removed.  Scientists  and 
iTelers  have  made  measurements  upon  nearly  all  the  knonn  racea 
men  ;  and  the  results  of  thc«c  observations,  including  many  mill- 
nn  of  individuaK  and  t^lucidating  the  proportions  of  the  human 
ame,  its  development,  the  characH^irs  of  dilfcrent  human  famtlie!<» 
lid  races,  and  their  relatiotiB  to  the  lower  animals,  have  gathered 
~tliemselvea  into  the  science  known  as  anthropology.    Of  thiat  gr<^at 
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body  of  research.  Dr.  Topinard  here  summarizes  the  results,  gather- 
ing into  moderate  compass  the  averages  of  ahnost  countless  obeef^ 
vations — from  those  of  the  earlier  anthropologists  to  the  work  of 
Prof.  Grould,  in  which  the  measurements  of  more  than  a  million 
American  soldiers  have  been  tabulated.  The  discussions  have  the 
interest  that  often  attaches  itself  to  minute  specialties  in  science. 
llius  controversy  turns  upon  such  points,  for  instance,  as  whether 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  skull  are  the  most  accurately  determined 
by  filling  it  with  peas,  with  rice,  with  shot,  with  pearl-barley,  with 
millet-seed,  with  sand,  or  with  still  other  incongruous  substances ; 
each  one  of  which  has  its  partisans  among  the  facial  angles.  Again, 
there  is  a  brisk  competition  for  scientific  favors ;  besides  thi^  of 
Camper,  which  has  enjoyed  the  most  popularity  among  obsenrers, 
there  are  also  the  angles  of  Greoffroy  and  Cuvier,  of  Jacquart^  and 
of  Cloquet,  which  latter  M.  Topinard  prefers,  and  justly,  before  the 
others,  because  it  posits  '^  the  most  logical  point,''  namely,  the  an- 
terior limit  of  the  cranial  cavity,  for  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
facial  line.  The  only  point  recently  disputed  among  anthropolo- 
gists, of  which  we  remark  the  absence  in  this  work,  is  one  of  the 
last,  perhaps,  which  would  ever  occur  as  a  profitable  discussion  to 
any  one  but  a  devotee  of  this  science,  namely,  whether  the  index  or 
the  third  finger  is  commonly  the  longer  one — ^a  question  settled,  we 
believe,  after  some  controversy,  in  favor  of  the  third  finger.  Among 
the  more  important  averages  here  tabulated  are  those  of  the  stature 
of  different  races  and  peoples  ;  upon  which  question  the  results  of  a 
vast  amount  of  research  are  given  at  page  320.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Patagonians,  after  a  hundred  years'  debate  by  scien- 
tists and  navigators  respecting  their  stature,  retain  the  distinction 
assigned  to  them  by  Magalhaens,  as  the  tallest  of  known  races — 
Humboldt's  claim  of  a  yet  greater  stature  for  the  Caribs  of  the 
Orinoco  not  having  been  substantiated  ;  while  that  of  the  Puelche 
Patagonian  is  confirmed  by  numerous  and  repeated  modem  observa- 
tions. It  averages  somewhat  over  5  feet  10  inches  (1".781).  Next 
follow  the  Polynesians,  with  an  average  height  of  5  feet  9.6  inches ; 
that  of  the  Scandinavians  is  5  feet  7.7  inches  ;  of  the  English,  5 
feet  7.5  inches  ;  of  the  Belgians,  5  feet  6.5  inches  ;  of  the  Germans, 
5  feet  6.2  inches  ;  of  the  Russians,  5  feet  5.6  inches  ;  of  the  French, 
5  feet  5.2  inches ;  while  the  list  is  closed  by  the  Bosjesmans,  with 
an  average  stature  of  but  4  feet  7.5  inches.  Of  about  1,100,000 
American  soldiers,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Gould,  the  average  height 
was  nearly  5  feet  7.5  inches  ;  and  we  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  pe^ 
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haps  curious  interest  in  this  connection,  that  we  have  found  the 
average  stature  of  ninety  Americans,  who  have  been  distingimhed 
in  literature  or  in  public  life,  to  be  5  feet  10  inches* 

M.  Topinard  has  given  ample  space  to  the  description  of  physi- 
cal and  physiological  characters  :  and  the  complex  results  that  he 
baa  presented  are  classed  and  tabulated  with  the  skill  that  distin- 
guishes the  scientific  work  of  the  French*  But  we  shall  hardly  ex- 
pect to  get  at  the  vital  principles  of  anthropologic  science  by  meaua 
of  rule  and  compass.  No  method  is  more  alluring,  in  physiologic 
Btudies,  than  this  of  accurate  measurement  and  description  ;  none 
eeeme  to  prombe  more  definite  results,  and  yet  none  ofiener  disap- 
points the  proraiise.  For  it  is,  after  all,  the  life,  and  not  the  stature, 
or  the  weight,  or  the  facial  angles,  that  has  a  final  meaning  for  the 
fitudent ;  it  is  rather  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  the  races  of  man, 
,^eir  essential  distinctions,  their  ethnic,  linguistic,  historical  char- 
rs^  and  how  "  the  natural  divisions  of  the  human  group  "  were 
pmduced,  that  finally  concern  the  anthropologist.  And  M.  Topi* 
uard,  while  making  no  claim  as  a  discoverer  in  these  matters,  baa 
0er\  ed  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  putting  before  us  the  best  results 
of  research  from  Lamarck  to  Ilaeckel ;  and  also  in  reminding  u» 
that  to  the  former  discoverer  belongs  the  first  and  chief  honor  of 
the  theory  of  development,  A  German  scientist,  Oscar  Schmidt, 
tells  us  the  same  thing  in  words  which  we  will  tjuote  in  preference 
to  M*  Topinard's,  as  being  free  from  any  suspicion  of  national  preju- 
c©  in  favor  of  a  compatriot,  Schmidt  says  :  **  Lamarck  first  for- 
ulated  the  doctrine  of  descent.  In  1804  he  actually  propounded 
aU  the  propositions  which  Darwin  has  constructed  afresh  and  more 
completely/'  When  Lamarck  said,  in  his  **  Philosophic  Zoologique  " 
(1809),  "A  species  varies  infinitely,  and,  considered  as  regards  timty 
docs  not  exist  ;*'  and,  again,  **  I^t  fonct ion  fait  Vorgam^^-  he  spoke 
the  words  which  were  to  unlock  for  our  century  the  greater  part  of 
what  it  knows  of  life  in  its  development  and  its  trtuisformations. 
And  because  he  spoke  them  too  early  for  their  right  tmd  erst  an  ding 
by  his  time — because,  indeed,  the  chief  glory  of  proving  their  truth 
han  fallen  to  a  later  discoverer,  scarcely  lesg  great  than  he — Charles 
Pimifi — it  is  well  that  we  should  not  forget  in  what  mind  that 
proHfie  »eed  thought  of  our  time  germinated ;  and  how,  like  the 
aowerV  feed  in  the  parable,  it  fell  on  stony  ground* 

Wo  n<?ed  hanlly  *^ay  that  M.  Tnpinard  adopts  the  theorieu  of 
Lamarck  and  of  Darwin  an  regards^  the  origin  of  the  rac^  and  of 
spedea.    The  translator,  Dr«  B&ittey,  haa,  however,  told  U9«  ia  » 
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prefatory  note,  that  as  for  himself ,  on  the  contrary,  he  retains^  as  a 
pupil  of  the  illustrions  Prichard,  ^^  an  entire  belief  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  records,  which  no  sophistry  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  polygenism  has  been  able  to  shake.''  We  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  this  warning  voice,  made  so  clearly  audible  by  the 
translator  at  the  dangerous  gate  which  he  throws  open.  But  those 
who  enter  will  find  interesting  ground  within,  and  intelligent  guid- 
ance. It  only  remains  to  say  that  Dr.  Bartley's  translation,  though 
quite  devoid  of  charm  in  style,  is  made  in  the  main  with  faithful- 
ness ;  and  the  only  sign  of  indolence  about  it  is,  that  he  has  fafled 
to  reduce  the  metrical  measurements  of  the  original  to  English  feet 
and  inches. 

8. —  GoetMa  Poems.  Translated  in  the  Original  Metres  by  Paul 
Dybsen.  New  York :  F.  W.  Christem.  1878.  12mo,  pp.  xx. 
-378. 

Of  the  twoscore  volumes  which  make  up,  in  the  edition  of  1840, 
the  tale  of  Goethe's  works,  Mr.  Dyrsen  has  translated,  in  the  book 
that  lies  before  us,  the  whole  of  the  first,  except  a  few  pages,  of  the 
"  Prophecies  of  Bakis,"  and  also  the  "  Rhymed  Sayings  "  from  the 
third  volume.  He  has  thus  given  us  more  of  €k)ethe  than  what  was 
given  us,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  translators  with  whom  he  must 
stand  comparison — Messrs.  Aytoun  and  Martin,  whose  well-known 
versions  included,  as  their  chief  contents,  the  "  Poems  in  Antique 
Form,"  the  "  Ballads  and  Legends,"  and  the  "  Songs  and  Lyrics." 
Mr.  Dyrsen  translates,  besides  these,  the  remarkable  "  Roman  Ele- 
gies "  and  the  "  Venetian  Epigrams,"  besides  a  number  of  pieces 
that  the  earlier  translators  passed  over  ;  and  he  has  attempted,  and 
with  fair  success,  what  they  thought  hopeless,  the  "  absolute  pro- 
sodical  reproduction  "  of  the  originals.  The  "  Roman  Elegies,"  they 
said  in  their  preface,  "the  translators  do  not  believe  can  be  ren- 
dered, by  any  amount  of  labor  and  skill,  into  corresponding  English 
measures  with  any  assurance  of  success."  But  Mr.  Dyrsen  has 
handled  them,  if  unequally  (which  it  would  take  more  space  than  is 
at  our  command  to  show),  yet  fluently  and  musically  sometimes,  as 
witness  these  lines : 

**  Then  of  a  sadden  she  drew  a  Roman  five ;  and  before  it, 
Quickly,  a  vertical  dash ;  then,  being  sure  I  had  teen 
All  I  should,  ran  line  into  circle  destroying  the  letters : 
But  an  indelible  four  burned  and  illumhied  my  eye."— <p.  84S.) 

On  the  other  hand,  he  offers  us  too  many  hexameters,  like  the 
first  of  the  following  : 
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"  In  ihe  iQttimoal  chUI  tiie  6ro  starts  up  on  the  hoanb  tnd 
Crackles,  illtuuinea^  and  sboota  up  from  the  copse  and  the  etldra^" 

But  the  translation  in  tho  main  keeps  closely  to  the  original  in 
ense  as  well  as  in  form ;  it  is  more  literal^  if  less  graceful,  than 
UeaiTB.  Aytoun  and  Martin's  ;  and  it  is  much  more  daring  in  faith- 
fulness to  situations  and  to  phrases  where  the  earlier  translators  were 
timid  J  as  notably,  in  passages  of  "The  Bride  of  Corinth/' 

31  r*  Dyrsen's  brief  preliminary  essay  on  the  translating  of  Goethe 
is  interesting,  hut  we  turn,  after  all,  to  the  actual  performance,  of 
wliich  a  few  lines  more  will  fairly  show  the  spirit  as  contrasted  with 
M  of  the  rival  translations,  and  help  us  to  compare  the  aceuracy 

the  two.  Goethe  addresses  the  Alps  at  Uri  in  a  passage  com* 
mencing : 

"  War  doch  £^0Btem  dcin  Ilaupt  Doch  so  brsun^  wie  die  Locke  der  liebeD^ 
Beren  boldcs  Geblld  still  aU3  der  Fcroc  mir  wtxikt  I  '^ 

Mr.  Dyrsen  renders  this  as  follows  ; 

^*  Yefltcrdaf  your  summit  appeared  deep-brown :  and  mj  distimt 
Darling  I  thought  I  t>ehcldf  looking  at  mo  from  afar : 
Prematurely  I  eee  your  brown  loeka  changed  into  white  locks, 
Changed  1q  a  day  b;  the  nlghCft  anow  wad  tempestuous  storni,*' 

Mr,  Aytoun  translates  the  same  passage  thtis : 

^^Teaterday  thy  bead  was  brown,  at  are  the  flowhig  locks  of  ioxe\ 
In  tho  bngbt  blue  sky  1  watched  ibce,  towering  giant-tike  above ; 
Now  thy  iummit,  bright  and  hoary^  gltttera  all  with  eilrer  inow, 
Wtach  the  stormy  night  hath  ahaken  from  ita  robes  upon  thy  brow,'* 

Mr.  Dyrsen's  translation,  as  will  be  seen,  has  vigor  and  a  fresh 
feeling  about  it ;  and  though  it  is  unequal,  and  has  sadly  prosaic 
spots  in  it,  is  done  in  a  faithful  and  intelligent  spirit^  and  is  a  real 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Goethe. 


0, — Ethnographit  von  Ung^vfu  Von  Paul  Hr^FALDY.  Mit  Zu- 
Stimniung  des  Verfossers  ins  Deutsche  llbertragen  Ton  Prof. 
J.  H,  Sch wicker.     Buda-Pesth,     1877.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.-446, 

HuiroARr,  with  its  present  population  of  Magyars,  Szeklers, 
SIOTaks,  Riithcns,  Croats,  Sorbs,  Wallachs,  Germans,  Armenians, 
Jews,  ete.,  itnd  the  ancient  iind  medirt?vnl  dwellers  ou  its  soil — Aga^ 
thyrsians,  Daeians,  Paiirjoniatss,  Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Dulgarians,  Cu* 
mans,  and  other  tribes — presents  one  of  the  most  checkered  fields 
of  inquiry  to  the  ethno^aphor*  Hunfaldy's  work  embracea  the 
whole  ground,  entering  Into  the  critical  examination  of  every  part 
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of  the  vast  subject  which  has  as  yet  received  no  ^1  ^  j^^TuT 

Ethnic  affinities,  migrations,  violent  dispoaseasioit  .;trliJ4l  it 

g^uistic  devclopmenta,  are  subjected  bj  htm  to  a  keen  seruCinVf  wliio 
while  amply  drawing  from  the  aources  of  Germanic,  Slavic^  and  oik 
research,  bows  before  no  authority,  however  strongly  supported 
age  or  fame.  In  his  own  sphere,  the  Finno-Ugrie  division  oC  etli*' 
nography  and  philology,  which  embraces  the  Magyar  or  Htiiagiriill 
branch,  he  is  himself  one  of  the  foremost  authorities,  and  hts  coo* 
elusions  concerning  the  origins  of  his  nation,  the  Hir  ,  mar 

almost  be  considered  as  definitive  as  far  as  they  go ;  \^  opin- 

ions as  to  the  ethnic  relations  of  Huns,  Khazars,  Ciimans,  aisd  Wi 
lachs,  or  the  earliest  abodes  of  the  Slavs,  whenever  origuialf  will 
found  worth  weighing  against  those  of  otlier  writers  of  ivnof 
The  phm  of  the  work  is  historical,  the  successive  oocQpanti  of  tlM 
land  being  treated  of  in  almost  regular  order.  The  tjiii<»a 
ing  the  conquest  by  the  Hungarians  (about  81K))  are  divtdctl  into  tt 
following  periods  :  the  prehistoric,  the  Koman  (in  F 
Dacia,  or  Southwestern  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  i* 
parts),  the  Germano-Hunnish  (Goths,  Attihi^s  realm,  etc,),  ibe  Avar 
(Bayars  realm,  Slavs,  Bulgarians),  and  the  Franeo-Germati  (Charlo* 
roagne  and  his  German  successors,  Svatopluk).  To  the  5(agjan 
and  their  kindred  most  of  the  space  is  naturally  devoted,  but  apecial 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  origin  of  the  Waltachs,  or  Rottnufii. 
The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  mainly  supported  by  philologieAl 
evidences.     Prof,  Sch wicker's  translation  fror  rir  is  Wf 

carefully  executed,  and  in  insertions  embodies  !< 

research. 

The  Magi^ars,  according  to  our  author,  onj^ni.viiy  ' 
tion  of  the  Finno-Ugrians  before  their  separation.     A 
ration  of  the  Finns  and  Ugnana — at  nn  unknown  time — they  b^ 
longed  to  the  latter  division  of  people.     The  Ugriana  formed  a  htm 
compact  aggregate  of  tribes  than  the  Finns;  the  Magyara  remained. 
in  the  neighborhood  chiefly  of  the  Vogula,  Ostiaks,  and  other  1 
dwelling  east  of  the  Volga,  on  bath  sides  of  the  Ural  Motm 
The  genetic  perifKls  of  the  Magyars  were  thus  the  Fiimo-UfTTian  tad 
the  Ugrtan  proper.     In  them  the  in'*     ^  ^        ■     ^       r 
and  I  he  language  was  formed  and  e^t  . 

were  in  those  times  the  occupations  of  the  pftopie  ;  many  Haofariaa 
terms  referring  to  those  occupations  are  Finn«>-Ugrie*     Agric 
was  oot  practiM»d ;  wonls  refirring  to  cat  lie  are  not  to  be  fou 
Ihd  oomnoo  atook.     The  Magyars  occupiod  a  aotitlieni  portioQ 
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the  vast  Ugrian  territory  (Ugra  or  Yoria),  probably  near  the  lower 
batiks  of  the  Irtish,  in  the  present  Russian  government  of  Tobolsk, 
Here,  on  their  southern  confines,  they  came  in  contact  with  Turkic 
tribeSy  including,  perhaps^  the  Khazars,  and  from  thera  adopted  the 
nainea  of  such  animals  as  the  lion  (HuDg,|  oroszldn  ;  Osmanli  Turk., 
ar$l<m)t  camel  (Hung*,  teve;  Turk.,  deve),  and  badger  (Hung., 
borz ;  Turk,,  bortch)  j  and  a  large  number  of  words  designating 
domestio  products  and  animals,  such  as  wheat  (Hung.,  buza  ;  Turk., 
boffdm)^  pea  (Hung,,  borsd  ;  Turk.,  burtchag),  apple  (alma  in  both 
languages),  barley  (drpa  in  both  languages ),  ox  (Hung.,  okfh'/ 
Turk.,  dkUz),  calf  (Himg,,  boiju ;  Turk,,  buzagu),  and  ram  (Hung., 
kos  ;  Turk.,  hatch) — all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  Magyars 
received  the  knowledge  of  southern  products  and  of  agriculture  from 
their  Turkic  neighbors.  From  their  abodes  near  the  Irtish  they 
migrated  westward,  traversing  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  occupying  a 
land  designated  Lebedia  (perhaps  corresponding  to  the  government 
of  Viatka),  A  subsequent  abode  of  the  Magyars  is  known  as  Atel- 
Kuzu,  which  may  have  been  between  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  Up- 
per Dnieper.  From  there  they  moved  southward  toward  the  north- 
era  ahoirea  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  rivers  Pruth  and  Seneth,  where 
they  dwelled  before  crossing  the  Carpathians  and  entering  the  pres- 
enl  **  land  of  the  Magyars,"  The  Szeklers,  occupying  its  southeast- 
em  mountain-borders,  our  author  regards  as  perfectly  identical  in 
race  with  the  Magyars,  and  their  derivation  from  the  Huns  as  the 
iHTeiition  of  a  chronicler. 
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WTiether  you  wish  to  Buy  or  Sell, 
write  to 

HASSLER  &  CO., 

7  WAU,  ST.,  NBW  TORS* 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS. 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL,  of  London,  and  243 
Broadwatf,  New  York,  has  Just  received  a  collection 
of  very  fine  Old  Engravings^  suitable  for  framing^ 
or  for  the  portfolio.  Prices  very  modei^ate.  Cor- 
respondence 18  invited.  Engravings  will  be  sent, 
on  approval^  to  any  address. 

Washington  and  Avon  Streets,  BOSTON. 

EI^AD^trAltTCItS  I3t  TOZ  KlIW  ElfOLAltD   STATES  rOS  AIX  QKlrl  Of 

DRY  GOODS,  CARPETS.  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

DepATtznents.-SiiUv,  ShAwli*,  Silks,  Dres^  fJood^,  Wooletif*  fIo#lery  and  KW  Glore*, 
BmbroUlrhe^  and  Lncec,  Hi  Q*f kt^epltii:  Good?,  Blbboi;!  and  MLlincrj,  LadkV  Underwear, 
Carpets,  UpLoletcrj,  atid  hv\»*  Clomiug. 


mcHlf  ft*r  lite  ^nit  SeoMcn  uf  i#77* 
'  Samples  sent  to  any  add  res*,  tr^m  of  charge* 

POTTERY  AND  FINE-ART  GALLERY. 

A  ooMFurrB  A^eoimrEVT  or 

FINE  CHINA.  POTTERY.  AND   GLASS. 

BfrfTtUlUf  Ui  the  alKive  llnr  an? inble  for  fVf  Drawtng-Eooa  tud  Qifliiil**?^ 

Dk,lfip-It«K»rii  ftud  Rlrcbcn, 

WEDDING    AND   HOLIDAY   GIFTS. 
licrraltUia  e^mst&ttt^F  azriirlnr  from  Chlnn  &&d  Japan,  Lon^ion  lUid  PMia* 

LLtqairlc«ai:d  ordc'r*  hy  itiaU  itrniitptlr  atti-mied  to. 

ABRAM    FRENCH   A  CO., 

(Sfl  91  ^  93  Franklin,  St..  and  21.1.  215  ij-  217  Devonshire  St^ 
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TEZBTT-SECOND  ANNUAL  8TATZKZNT 

or  m 

GonnectiGut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Go. 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

^f^^rS^.}"" u*jm.iuv 

For  Fremiiims. $«.48»,014  OS 

For  Interest  and  Rent 2,980,908  4t 

BaUnoe  Pruflt  and  LoM tt,8M  M 

DISBURSED  IN  1877. 

TO  POLIOT-HOLDEBS: 

For  Claims  by  Death  and  liatored  Endowments |S,}K>0.7S4  00 

SnrplBS  retamed  to  PoHor  hoklers 1511,770  84 

lapsed  and  Snxrendered  Policies 1,805,788  48 

$7,184,888  81 
EXPENSES: 

Commissions  to  Agents 1418,780  10 

Salaries  of  OfBoers,  Clerks,  and  all  others  employed  on 

salary 88.788  94 

Medical  Examiners' Fees 18,498  00 

Pr mtlng.  Stationery,  Adyertlsing,  Poetag«,  Exchange,  etc    140,754  98 


668.090  06 
TAXES 890,804  < 

BALANCE  NET  ASSETS,  DECEMBER  81,  1877 ~. 


-.^'^^n 


SCHEDUI^  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  Men $28,385,744  97 

I^ons  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds. 180.73J'  2* 

I»renilam  Notes  on  Policies  in  force ' 5.6A\4%  14 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  ownod  by  the  Company 4.0f7.1Ht<  90 

Cost  of  United  StaU's  Registered  Bonds 8.44>wJia9  If 

Cost  of  >*Ute  Bonds 7SA.400  i« 

Cost  of  City  Bonds l,9ie*.Tift  <* 

Cost  of  other  Bonds 4a.V*MyO  00 

Cost  of  Bank  8 lock 7K.dii5  00 

Cost  of  Railroad  S^ock 8<l«>no  « 

Cash  In  Bank  at  interest      1.181.720  » 

Cash  In  Comp-iny's  <  )ft!ce J\S*.'S6  of 

Balance  due  from  Agents,  secured S9.4%»  88 

Bills  receivable 4,«Tf  tl 

ADD:  $45,a72,aSS  67 

Interef^t  accrued  and  due $2,240,061  18 

Rents  accrued 10.000  00 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over  cost 1S2,699  88 

Net  Premiums  In  course  of  collection . . .  .nonk 

Net  deferred  Quarterly  and  Senii-aunual  Premiums 84,560  02 

2.467.919  53 

GROSS  A SSETS,  December  81,  ISH $47,540  008  10 

LIABILITIES:  ' 
Amount  required  to  reinsure  all  outstanding  Policies,  not,  assmning 

4  per  cent  Interest  f42.8«1.971  00 

All  other  llablliUes 1,474,423  9ft 

j43J86,400Ji 

SURPLUS,  December  81, 1877 SS,7OS,0OS  15 

Increase  ofAssetsdurlnp  1877 SI. 396.996  77 

Ratio  of  Kxpens*'  of  Management  to  Receipts  In  1S77 7.14  peretflt. 

Policies  lo  Jorce  December  81, 1877,  66,252,  Insuring Sl7t  990.6Si 

JOHN  M.  TATLOR.AssH  Secretary.  JAUIF.S  GOOnWIPT,  Fl^aMout. 

D.  U.  WELLS,  3d  Ass^  Secretary.  JACOB  L.  0SEE9S,  BMratery. 


NORTH    iLUKRIOAN    RETIEW   ADVEETIBEB. 


THE  CONNECTICUT^UTUAL, 

7^  JBfport  of  Vu  Special  Coft^nismon^  Tlu  Strtngth  </  the  Company—  The  Dutf  ^  tkmt  «#o 

ux^vld  ifuvin. 

It  !■  Ivgal  mid  cu»txnn»rj  tor  eicb  aud  all  iht  iDfuraocfi  corponiUoo*  of  the  coontry,  it  ttated 
tCMOOa.  to  be  examlDed  b;  ii  State  CoiuinisBfoDf^r  And  h\»  depalle«.  For  reaaooa  b;  U  ccm^ 
ildered  valid,  Uw  i  Qgi»Hu\r*f  of  tho  State  of  Coonvcticat  in  the  f^pHtif:  of  1877  appointed  aiid 
•DfboTtT'"^  "  .n.  -  i,.i  r,,#.,,..i-.i..f,  •' !^*Ui1dc  of  ihrecpcrson,  vrhufic  otter  dulj  U  i^buuld  be  to 
titve«t  1 .  ranee  compAniei  of  that  i*tMle. 

Tbi"  r^  defrerrea  w^cll  at  tbehaudaof  theappciluriiif^bodj.    The 

trltj  t>f  liiqyiry  Uu»  bet**  \u  accordance  wlib  Uie  tpirit  of  In^t ruction.  It  waa  a  determined 
upon  the  part  of  the  I>^Klalcire  that  verification  or  denial  of  the  Htatemenl§  of  the 
r«»pect1ve  cotrnpunlea  should  be  abaolate.  The  report  of  tbli  Slate  epecial  commlcalon  waa 
itiadr  lo  th«-  General  A^senibly  of  Oonnccticulon  the  laet  daj  of  JaDaary,187B.  Having lei> titled 
llt^lr  apprct  latloo  of  rt>»pon?ibllity  a«pnmed.  the  commladonera  avow  their  detertntnatioQ  lo 
toicrppvt  1  lie  rail  J  the  lanpnage  of  their  com  n)i»>t  ion,  and  make  the  thoroufrh  and  exhattittve 
•xamlnatfon  that  waa  demaodfd  of  them,  saying  In  tUelr  r«port:  "  We  felt  U  our  doty  to  do  an 
we  could  to  proteet  the*e  tmata  by  expoalntr  whatever  of  wrong  we  mlL'ht  And ;  and  we  have 
«odcATor«d  to  make  oor  examinationa  ao  thorough  and  complete  that  notblnj;  wrooc  ahottld 
eicipo  doti'Ction  and  exposure,'* 

la  rtie  Oii«  or  the  Comiectlcut  Murnal  Ufn  Inaamoce  Company,  tbo  com mlBalonera  and  their 
taatacanta  tiaodled  and  counted  every  premfnm  note  carefDUy.  copied  and  compared  the  amotint 
with  the  company^  acconnt,  and  ascertained  the  entire  correctness  of  tta  atat^meiit*  This 
premimtt  note  account  la  a  matter  of  nearly  six  mUllons  of  dollar*. 

Compete  and  accurate  achedalea  of  ibe  em  ire  Invef  tmcnta  of  ilie  company  in  detail  for  each 
Inveatnient  were  ia:iven  the  commiMfon.  and,  in  Chicairo  and  i^L  Louis aod  other  cirtea  of  tha 
Weat,  thv  coflimifHlonem  verified  the  repreaentatlon  a»  to  loans  on  real  eatato  by  appralaala, 
mafte  at  thi  ir  instance  by  capable  nnd  dblnte rested  paniea. 

Tliat  it  may  be  underetood  bow  large  la  the  amount  of  money  a  loaned  on  real  eatAto,  All  ot 
which  la  conaidered  i^ood  by  the  comiiiiaaioncra,  we  append  t^  tattle  tbat  they  iDida: 


Kimm  of  Opopuf . 


iBrnA..,..., 

Connect  lent  Oen^nL . 
Oonnectlcnt  MntuaL., 

B.LMX..  

I*b<mti..,.,,. 

Tim?  ttltfa* 


T^Uli. 


»(k<  W%L 


Told  ntatmat  l^wii 


1807 
1867 

m» 
issi 


8IA.60SOO 

0.tO7.7«4  00 
ft,C»A,5D5  S!8 


AB»oaot  «qlilaa41jif  hIi 


|Kt4lMWi.a«|, 


Jan.  I,  ISTT. 


|9.17«,e«t  oo 
6fl7j40  00 

fr^aaojtit  as 

4it.4ll9  60 


•08,T:0,(n9  t«  I  ♦4Mg«,M6  83 


at  Dtvp.  *""  »«w«  "«  i«" 


ftf^QCO 


ie.ooo 


i».Tsrroo 

6,891  79 


19  m  19 


HkfiK 


It  wtii  b4<  ^t^n  that  tnore  than  twenty-wcven  milliona  of  money  were  aafk'ty  tnvett«4  tn  rvai 

,tc  br  ih,-  rvinn.^tir.it  Mnriijii  nnri  thnt  i>o  U>»i  hai  occuxred  on  tbla  HCi^ount.    The  report 

ilic  >  nefa  of  the  company  to  Dercraber  3t,  IgftS    In  ilifa 

T  ^v  riy  for  1877.    It  aboold  be  tatiafkctory  to  il«  pollqr- 

tioldrr*  Ui  alt  pai  tj>4  uUit^, 

There  la  no  r>anie  In  life  tnaufiknce.   Tliat  1«  the  C17  of  mlndi  dlaeaiH>d  bf  IVar.    Men  may 


C'>'       '    '      '       ' 

Hiulia  who  are  not  Moe  la  gW  ' 

;  tntoni  tipoi»  the 

I'lninrnrice  compmnle*  httTc  ^ 

*'  In  bad  odor. 

•  li'  i-*inin(iii,\    fhU  anrnKri-kririii 

ha»  pn\t\  more 

'  •nrtnce  com. 

•■•  ran  thia  be 

aali:? 

nude  by  other  ban ka? 

T».n, 

-  bnt  lo  mAke  intelil. 

IffTit  tn  ]  > . 

"ade 

Hfr    ..r,.:M-,up 

>-t}e 

rrtL\  f!-.-.  •i<\t'  ■,    .. 

•ri 

and  10  tiiHr  rr^nro  ' 

'Tt, 

lljAf  it  hn»  t^t  r*nT  r, 

luO. 

^  U  about  *(^^ku  p»'r  t'i.-ijt   u[ii,u  lu  income, 
the  corporation  and  approve  the  p«rpetB«- 


'*;i'  .Hi  ft  I  (Hit: 
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PROVIDENCE    LINE 

BBTWSBN 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

Reopens  April  29th,  for  the  Season  of  1878. 


THE  PALACE  STEAMEBS 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  RHODE  ISLAND, 

Daily  (except  Sundays),  from  Pier  29,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Warren  Street,  av  6  f.  m.  :  ar- 
riving  at  Providence,  6  a.  if. ;  Boston,  7  a.  x.  Only  42  miles  of  rail  No  inter- 
mediate landings  between  New  York  and  Providence. 


Over  85,000  Passengers  carried  on  this  Line  during  Five  Months  Last  Season. 


THE    OILJD    RTHTiTAT^LB 

STONINGTON    LINE, 

FOR  BOSTON. 


Not  a  trip  missed  in  seven  consecutive  years.    This  is  the 
inside  route,  avoiding  Point  Judith. 


THE  ELEGANT  STEAMERS 

STONINGTON  AND  NARRAGANSETT, 

Daily  (except  Sundays),  from  Pier  33,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Jay  Street,  at  5  F.  v. ;  arriTinf 
in  Boston  ahead  of  all  other  lines. 

TICKETS  via  cither  of  above  Lines  may  be  obtained  at  all  principal  ticket- 
offices. 

D.  8.  BABOOOZ,  President  L.  W.  TXLXnrS,  Otn.  Pm.  A^vst 


NOBTH   AltSBJCAX   REVIEW    A.DVEBTI8ER. 


FIFTH    AVENUE     HOTEL, 


Convenient  lo  ill  placet  of  iirtifefnentt  and  easy  of  access  by  Hors«*Raltroad  Can  and  Stagea, 


HAHI^Tlf O,  l»RnW#l.|»  4fc  dK 


THE  "AME'RICAN." 

BosToasr, 

CimtmUy  t^attd.     The  only  Tramieni  IfaU!  (im  (he  Amnican  ^hn}  wiiA  tVater- 
Fonts  in  /^rrv  chdmber,     ;Vt»  Ja*!:  fixjw  •'«  fhf  h&utr. 


E3 


S 


nmiH  >^Mi,  Huh  and  CkMwt 
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LEWIS   RICE  &  SON. 


irOBTH   AM£IUCAK   BEVrKW  ADVEBTlBBt. 


D.  APPLETON  &  GO'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAN 


IS  THK 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


mj  WILLIAM  EDWARD 

AiiUuir  ol  **  IU»tor7  «r  the  Rtee  and  tullnencc  of  i). 

lory  of  Enropoati  Monli^,  fnun  Auguirni-  t  -  *  curif m 

2  voU,,  12mo.    Clothe  $5.00. 


uw 


OI>I3Sri03NrS    0:F    TJEiii    P£UE3SS. 

From  f4*  £46fW>  Tfl^i^, 

•'  A  TK'w  w*»rk  bv  Mr    Gh!|l7  |c  kbi*  of  4 
1  oui!l«tfttJ   m^iP^. 


From  Serihntr'$  Monfhlu^  \ 

"  The  landing  book  of  iho  ywir,  to  fhr,  i«  an- 
gaofttltmAbly  Mr,  W-  K.  B.  Lecky'*  *  Hli fcory  oi 
BnglMid  lo  ibe  KIghteeDib  Ceriuirj/*' 
FHtm  f^     '      '  -    '^    A^.- 


the  ofirht  eon  till 

nrrori  of  bUpri.^(l<<7< '.'i-riMr,  .-inu  u.r.  ,,..-iu,m  i  i..(  l 

trattmcnt  Ib  l&rgp,  philotophicnl,  attd  liupar-  ^  tiii 

Prwn  ih*  Lof>'''  ner. 

''ta  ttatti  hlitory  >:  jl«  i«)eeti;ii 

ihoie  ctibjecte  whTrti  rafrst  prs-s 


\\'b.ii 


out  bluing  ecccT 
ioasdoi* 


Ihe  r 


tlntiigbrlTi 


'*  No  more  ImportJint  book  Imt  ipp«a.t«d  of !  f'*'^ 
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D.  APPLETON  ^  CO.  fH9  ft  OftI  Buoadwat,  Niw  Tosc 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  WILL  SHORTLY  PUBLISH : 


Studies  in  the  Creative  Week. 

tfy  titiomct«  D.  Boa^xuman.  Thtt^  Lcctur««,  totuieen  In  Dttml>rr,  imibrmci*  tUc  fbllotflliiit  aab- 
>w?ti:  I.  lnti<Nla(^tIoa;  2.  rimcats  of  Uie  Cnlrori«;  8»  Of  Onlor;  4.  Of  Ujflil;  3i  Qf  tlitf  &ky; 
«.  Ur  ibe  Luidi;  T.  Of  ika  PI&dLi;  B.  Of  the  LuiuUMrlei:  9.  Of  Urn  AitlQimla;  10,  Of  Mjui; 
IL  Of  Edttit;  1$,  Of  WoQicfi.  13.  Of  tbr  Babball^,  li,  Rhumi  nud  CotM^Ofiao.    I  toI^  l^iuu. 

II. 

The  Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

J£iiitincliig  U»  S«rTic«ft  Id  ib^  Annlee  of  ttir  I'tiIM  ^tnN  ^  tb<*  KepnttJIo  of  T«m,  ftDd  tibo 
OulMaimtc  SuUmw    B)r  WnxiAii  Pfetvroft  Joii?(6tc<.^     WitL  Mfip^  adU  IDudtndoitt.    1  foL« 

Ut. 

8tndlef«  in  Spectrum  Analysis. 

tv 
cenery  of  the  Pacific  Railways  and  Colorado. 

ku  niuitnttt il  DtjkcHptlon  aad  Oiikle  kft  Tottrtitt^    I  toL,  Uii|Mii«l  Hro. 

V- 

^tudio.  Field,  and  Gallery. 

1  ToL,  ISnitf. 

VL 

Word«,  and  How  to  Put  Them  Together. 

Br  UASLjjt  M.  i$4ij-AJU»,  Prtiidp«l  uf  Leoot  fligti  School,  tfiMflliiaetla.    t  vol.  StBMw 

ioeial  Ktiquette  of  New  York. 

VIII. 

[»nny  Kate. 

A  KoTi-X  By  CvBwrt4ii  Ito^  mlkot  of  ^»  VatoH^  Aytewr,*'  **  Ifortoc  Boom,**  •*  Ua!^\  ImT 
*4tiMirbUf«r8al»«iilis-'^TbtUtidixrtlM8kyr«le.    IvoUcim 

tJL 


Fha  Gods»on  of  a  Marquiii. 

D,  APPLMTOy  4'  CO.,  U9  ^nd  m  Brvadw^  Km  nHt, 


IkvirniictkorANDiciTiairKMp.   (iteal^  Ha.  IX.  of  AmjRoni*  •*  Ooumrw  ot 


WOKTU   AM£RIGAJ¥   BEVIBW  ADV1BBXBIB. 


a  APPLETON  k  CO;S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe. 


Kmhnicliig  OffloUl  Report!  on  th«  Araitat  of  Jtpon,  Chkum,  ladlCs  P^**%  l^Jj.  t , 

Gemiftny.  France,  a&d  EnflAtid.    Acooinpftaled  by  Jxator*  do•crl^llT(^  of  a  J<mni«/  &«»  J« 


to  tKu  CttnF«ftu«.    By  EaottT  Uitox,  Brevet  Mjjor-G^uenO,  Ui 
Cloth.    Price,  |S.Oa. 
Tb«  nreiicTit  voltinio  compriftes  ati  ftccotiiit  of 
orderi  from  the  War  Di^Mrtmcnl,  for  the  purjM.— 
UctW.  dli»HpT*ft*»,  swl  th*^  m«iw^aTW!i»  or  the  n: 
An^^^     ''  .-    -  .       .  )  1  .  ..i-jji^^    It  po&i- 

of  L!  unraii  on  thr 

i:.  M^liftUonftof  il 

kstlcr-.  ui  a  ui  >■  Mi/i.',  r  ,.  li.if.i,.  i,-r. 

U 

History  of  Opinions  on  tlie  Script aral  Doctrine  of  Beti 

but  ion. 

By  Eo*  Aftn  BxxcitiKB.  r»  n    ,.,i!K«r  r^f  '^Th»  Cooillrt^  ^f  a^ 
Tb«  txiotuontous  qtiffstluu  n  li  bere  h  - 

Knd  dolihfemtlQti  duo  to  lt«  i  itaaoa.    The  , 

eootros  In  Uw  doom  of  ih»  wicikrii.     *"«  im  li  m^  inmihiktloo  ^    i  : 
li«|ipliM»ftf    Kadkat  pnolilinMotf    Or,  Is  It  out  of  oor  pomtr  to 
trouif    Tlw  diacQBiloD  la  Intnulflcd  by  btiiag  tuunmiMl  t«  f))^  i 
TIm  qptaioQB  of  thoM  to  whom  Ohrttt  »pt>k««  ud  how  t  v  ' 

■KgimeDt;  ui^  to  »o1v^e  tli<>iii,  the  opinions  «0d  mr-i 
tlTtltf  w«|glied,for  each  ftgfo  li  known  to  have  mouhlMi 
H«&e«,  Dr.  Bo«cbcr  bai  fotun]  himself  co<np«iled  to  '  i 
from  the  outset  to  the  duya  of  Christ,  then  to  loqubt- 
pn!«(»dlng  agf«;  and^  l>Atly,  to  trtce  the  devclopmetii 

IIL 


A  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 


By  H.  £.  RoacoK,  R  B.  8.,  and  C,  ^cooaMEaticma,  P,  R.  S.  Piol^Maori  of 
Collofe,  Manchester,  Eoirhuid.     With  niim«ioijf  rioatnltOQa,     Vol.  1,  —  1 
Lie  ELEMENTS.     1  vol.  Sto.    Ttt  pa««a.    CJoU*.    Pt««,  IflcOO, 
*'  li  hM  iMNsa  thfl  aim  of  tho  Authors  In  wridaf  th«  jiraaafil  t^Mflaa  to  l 
fUrly  complete  and  yet  a  ciour  and  Aucdnei  Blat«iii«bt  of  the  llusta  of  Moders  CtaaUtlff.  wyis  el  K 
same  tloM  imt«r1aff  so  tkr  Into  a  dlaenaatoo  of  oh«mlail  theofx  aa  tb*  alie  of  the  wofit  mi  tll»  ffeai 
traniltfoii  stal»  of  adeoce  p«rmlt    Special  attentloa  has  beca  paid  to  Um  aoMntodwofplkB  «f  I 
mora  liuDortuit  pKK^(>a■e«  ra  teehnbsal  obirmlatiy,  and  lo  tbi  carelUl  nipffiieBtatlaii  tf  I 
pRTTOd  lorma  of  appar»tit«  etaployed**'— JflrAnod  from  Axfoer. 

IV. 

BamMes  In  Wonderland; 

Or,  ITp  the  TcUiiwstoni,  and  nmong  xXio  0«ys«r«  and  Otliar  Otrtoattlsa  of  tba  Hiltnwai  l^it. 
By  Cpwtsi  J.  &T4MijtT.     with  Map  ajid  TwoItv  lUualnHooa.    lja$9  Itma.    ftf«r  etPfW.H 
wnts;  cloth,  I1.S&. 
A  irranhlc  and  siirHnff  dMirlpttofi  of  the  greit  TellowiitflM  VftQey»  aallwfMNl  hgr  »«wiawis  adrtat- 
Bns«  and  eArich(*d  by  cbol<^  cDnrraringa  of  the  phaoocMiHl  Intvts  of  llidA  fiinwtiiMi  w^Iim 

The  Life  of  the  Prince  Cooiiort. 


By  Tirt:ot>oiue  MAitrrK. 


Thl*  ' 


|nl*'fTHtlr 

With   ttlKI 


Vol  ttl     Ifmo.    WlthaPoTtnit    Flto^cMhiiUOL    T^tMi 

rrp«t  an  th#  IVUic«»  adTancee  In  fip<ikiiet,  hiwmlMlie^  «i4  iiCa^u 
■^  ftilTn^Ks  ^Tfth  whirh  The  jvrtnd  nmw  frar^rd:  tf  tTPsattd.    Titaa  pmm 

iitseadilii 


;.;y 


if  Um  dftUis  of  leil«m  Ui  Mi  kai4wfttli^  M# 

<t  mrnnrpofidtuiatt,  tbmm  frlol  |Ai|to  iHfMPi  ti 


^bieb  iatfM  CbA  |M«ai 
kat,  a  |«rtoaal  t<kt  of  1 


AAl 
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JTOBTH    AMERICAN  EEVIKW   A.DTEBT1BKB. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 


All  AmcrlcftD  Girl,  and  her  Four  Tears  in  a  Boys'  College*    By  Sola. 

Ivol.  t^miK    Cfoth.    Friio,  fl.SC- 
Th<J  problem  of  cued iicai fun  Is  nbundanfly  nod  vWldly  utucldnted  In  lite  mme^r  of  tUa 

'      f*v  '  AiTi   ricm  Girl,"  fiOTn  tier  bt  romlnff  •  frftAmon  to  Lor  j'ppoiDtmer.t  Ij  Ppc  ik  o« 

frwt  i)v  ber  nniVLT*iiy  frT  achokrnlH  rjj 

fl<  I,  *' RbotJa  Gnie,"  wa»  an  mccplai  •«, 

i*in»'»a*jd  clvih/iuii:>u, «  Hi* 
%,%»'*  are  cxpt^iiiac^g  cji|i* 


Hn*  Sherwooirs  Societr  NotcI— Tbe  Sarcasm  of  Desttny*     The  S«rc«sra 

of  Dc^tluy;  1^1    ^        '    "  'r-       1      ByM.K.W.S      ■      ■     "         ir  r/x 

It  le  Id  llie  tcain  lierv  are  i»  fn.  w  l>«  •  lo 

Ptr3-,  Loir. !v)n.  .111.;.  |.-  for  lujilil   tih'V.  ^  of 

_■,  i.'pl^f:iiU!U:iln:   e(^lc»  lorft 


•  loln^n,  nhkh  molcf*  up  tlio 


i 


»«or>',  ;iac  IUj,i;  UiiLur.:ii  duiu*»a  ol  jirccisdy  aucti  pcDfubii  a::  U4Cj  sir' 

**  Clierrj  Rl|»el  "     A  Novel     By  the  nuthor  of  "Comm'  thro'  the  Bye,"  **  Ai  He 
coint»«  up  the  Stal  r'*    lUttitrated!  from  Drawings  fcy  C,  8.  RetohAtt.  1  vo!.,  8ro,  ISS  p^^fn, 
paper  t:ovi*r,  50  ccutt. 
'''Thlii  new  ooTcl  \a  pronounced  the  iii'>»t  channtn^  anri  fresh  creiitlon  In  r«?ci>ttt  flclloo. 
TUe  heroJcie  U  n  dcligbtfu)  crcallou,  and  is  fiiltiy  eatlUciTco  the  di*«i;^aifi>n  of  Ih^  title*** 

Olaek  Spirits  and  Wllite.    By  Frances  ELEASonTROtLopg,  author  of  "A  Cham- 

Irig  Fcllovr,*' <tv     1  \oV,  fiTa    IUa«tmted,     P4iprr  Cinrr.  pritr.  75  ret  ti 
♦Itha*  (ill  ifie  1  I  Mit  ofi»  pJa\*,  and  Ismtt  if. 

It.    Trtop<^iv<j  tory  liavt;  llfrnndHiMroi  r>€»t 

I'l't'iin      It  JjJ.       ...     ..  I  of  ooeaf  thMin— Iht;  An  ,,,.,,,       ,,..,^   ...   , i^t.f  • 

'It  iiirtci^  vvho  have  «ce»  a  eertalu  errilk  cuu  m  r ,  i,  m  nf  oun  wiii  ivcfhniijv  mAnf 
f  3  iruita,'*— AVw  I'OfJt  TrUmnt, 

Hence  nnil  Franz  (Collection  of  Fofcin:n  Authors,  TTL).  (t*  Blfui:?.)  From  the 
Fr  iicri  .T  rtn^Ttvc  IIaixi:ii.    1  vol ,  I64110.    Pjipcr  coTcr,  CO  cent*;  ch.tli.  75  eeni*. 

t'llent,  «ftl*tk,  antf  itot  avordmwiu    I  ft'cl  ttJiv  ihar  tH<*  pn^Ho 
^'  ''Toil  of  au  exceed lijgly  r«flh«d  tDin,  or  of  a  vitry  pfrwcrfBlly- 

-e  of  (tie  word,  «ti  l-fyl,  on  eclogue,  ftad  ibo  tlieme  at  ooc«  onw  and 

.  ■  ^  -    rou  will  flod  It  fery  dimmU  t/i  c»niM»  U  «i«4ln  be'of*  rf>u  ht?o  rt«eh*d 

ia«  «u.i;  aiiU  Lti^u  Uic  »iyic  liiu  Ocfve,  savor,  and  orl;;iDjilltj/'— r/i<rf r»  lUuMtri. 

Stories  ft-0-'  H--ipr.    By  the  Ror.  ALrnitr>  J.  CnrRrn.  M.  A.     With  U  Co:orea 

tiiu^lr  laiTUaji^  D«*i/n<i,     1  voL,  l^ait..    Oolh,  am  po|^-.  f?  (W). 

Who  du  tiol  1^  ^f 

•ort  who,  h.'M  »_ 

Charles  tnelcetiK*M  CTirlfttmas  Book*;.  A  new  volume  of  fThariman  k  Hall « 
vdtdon  or  i:h%t\e%  D{clcrn«'«  Norel-.  Bt  CnAW-Jca  DicKnv«.  WUh  18  tllottimlloiii  hy 
F.  Eanurd.    1  vol..  4ta    Papfr  corvr.  TO  cenu;  clolli,  fi  «5. 

he  Watr^rley  Noreli.    Thr  ncv  Library  Edttton.     CoJiiplefe  in  *>S  roUimwt,  8vo. 
lt;n*ir.tt«d  wlih  a  hum  tPd  t^trel  EnsriTla^ft.    Pric«,  In  cltrfK  WO*;  half  cilf,  |W8iC0. 

TSir  aVivu  «r»f%i  will  bn  tent  hj  mall,  poatag*  prfpal4  to  any  part  ^if  tJl«  Uittivd  Sutaa,  «a 
celpt  of  tfatf  price 

D.  APPLFTOsV  S  CO,,  Mg  t  OSi  .fr«Af»ay,  Xmt  Tark. 
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APPLETONS' 

COLLECTION  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHOR& 


VOLUMES   ALRBADT  PUBLISHED: 

I.  SABflUlBL  BROHL  AND  OOMPANT.     A  Koyel.     From  the  Fmch  of 

YiCTOB  Chxbbuukz.    1  YoL,  16mo.    V%\^t  cover,  60  cents ;  cloth.  $1.00. 

"  Cherbn1icz*8  '  Samuel  Brohl  ao4  Company,*  as  a  work  of  artistic  character,  maj  be  con- 
sidered one  of  bis  cleverest  conceptions.  We  nmst  declare  the  first  of  the  coUectlou  of  fbrtifB 
antliors  to  be  qnite  a  success.*'— Atfur  York  TYtTMf. 

II.  QERARD'S  MARRIAQB.    From  the  French  of  Andr^  THxumiR.    Paper 

cover,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

**  About  the  whole  there  pla^s  a  poetic  light  that  is  not  the  less  dianntng  because  It  is  ao 
wholly  French."— .\«i^  York  World. 

III.  SPIRITX].     A  Fantasy.     From  the  French  of  TBioraiLE  Oautics.     Paper 

cover,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  ...  It  bek>oga 
to  the  same  clutis  of  imai^instive  creations  as  '  Undine,' and  is  managed  with  m<Mi  extrtor- 
dinary  skill.  .  .  .  An  ez  ulsite  prose  poem,  as  glowing  and  pure  as  Keau*s  *  Eve  of  8L 
Agues.'  ''—New  York  Express. 

IV.  THE  TOWER  OF  PERCEMONT.     From  the  French  of  George  Sa2(i>. 

Paper  cover,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

"  Tlio  grrace  iuscparaitic  from  George  Sand's  writings  marks  the  work  throughout.*'— -Vrt» 
York  World. 

V.  META  HOLDENIS.     A  Novel.     From  the  French  of  Victor  Gherbilio, 

Paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloib,  75  cent?. 

'' '  Mota  Iloldcnis  '  {m  altogether  admirable,  both  in  itself  and  as  an  example  of  the  high  art 
of  narration."— A'c</»in{7  Ptttit. 

"  We  may  commeDd  '  Meta  Holdenis '  to  the  reader  as  the  most  captivating  tran»!atioo  from 
the  Frcucli  which  has  been  printed  in  a  twelvemonth."— A«r  York  Sun. 

VI.  ROMANCES  OP  THE  EAST.     From  the  French  of  Comte  de  GoeiKEir. 

Fa^er  cover,  60  centf» ;  clcab,  $1.00. 

"  The  writrr,  who  is  glfll  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  France,  wa*  at  one  time  minister  at 
Tehcnm,  and  In  one  of  the  stories  »ierec«>llecfed  has  given  us  a  sinunlarly  vivocious  and  fkJihful 
sketch  of  P.MHian  muinerK.  Ah  ntuaies  In  local  color  these  stories  will  be  prized.  \et  ihey  h*ve 
considerflMe  Htera.-7  merit.  Here  and  there,  as  In  the  Persian  tale  calle<i  the  '  Hi^tonr  or  C«ani- 
bdr-.\ly/  tln'ie  are  :.'le mis  of  v»'ritable  humor.  Tlierc  in  st  all  limes  a  t>nskncf>s  m  these  nar- 
ratives', which  in  one  instance  is  wrought  np  lodraaiMtic  Inteubily."— A'tir  York  Sun. 

VII.  RENEE   AND   PRANZ   (Le   Bleuet).      From   the  French  of  Grsrin 

IJaixer.,  Paper  cover,  50  ctntH ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

"I  bflif'vo.  in  i»plte  of  the  p^udonym,  that  tbl<»  charming  book  i*  the  work  of  a  woman. 
Here  an'  reflnenn^nt-  of  sentiment  and  of  ftnalvticnl  research  which  seem  to  me  to  btlrnr  to  a 
mind  more  penetritln*.'  and  also  more  circnmj«rrib<*d  than  that  of  a  man.  The  anther  l^  iri'J 
vt»r-e !  In  ilic  stitdy  of  the  most  opposite  rhnr«rtcr«.  and  all  the  tvpes  eiven  stand  oni  id  boH 
rdiff.  Th-  plot  si'ptnH  to  tie  PXceihMit,  artistic,  and  not  overdrawn.  The  pnbHc  will  be  pnrt  to 
encoumi'e  thi?*  rem.uUable  effort  of  an  exceedingly  refined  man  or  of  a  very  powerfUlIy-gUtrd 
woman."— 6Vor(7^  Sand. 

VIII.  MADAME   GOSSELIN.     FrouQ  the  French  of  Louis  Ulbach.      Paper 

cover,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

/?.  APFLETON  ^  CO.,  549  <&*  551  Broadway,  N.  K 
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TIFFANY  &   CO.,   Union  Square, 
^ew  Y(yrk^  invite  an  inspection  of  their 
\ock  of  Diamonds,  and  other  precious 
Atones,   Household   Silverware,   Artistic 
Bronzes  and  Potte)^,  Fine  Stationery, 
fVatches,  general  Jewelry,  and  hric-h- 
rac.     Correspondence  also  invited. 

KNOW 


A  New  Mf^dicol  TreaiiB*?  f^ntltlcd  "  T' 
Sy'-tih"— a  b'nik  for  uverybwlj,      [  i 
■  ■■a»  ■■j^iM»—  4WW  eith   r  one  ol  which  h  worth  Ilmi  i\\\ 
'  1^ H  YSKTjr  »'^1^^*'  ^^-  «<^*'t  by  tuall;  or  an  lUuBtnif 
■^■**^  fcJBrfBJA    Qiri.i   Medal  awrurdtjcl  auihor.     The 
Jktft<fH  Bf:ra'd  lay*^;   "TJiia  fif>»k  i*.  beyond  u.U  compnrUim,  the 
ciofti  exmoriJixwry  work  an  Physiology  ever  pablt«hc(l/'    Ad 


•ok. 


HEAI. 


druBB 


1>R.  W.  H,  PARKER,  4  Bnlflnch  Street,  Bo^lon,  Mmi. 


THYSELF 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ns  iJrmwTi  from 
MttftcuUr  Rz- 
^k4t  AbatomT 


PhyslofTT'ApliJ*     ^^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Kature.     By  T.   H.  Hrxtrr, 
F.  R.  S.    With  niosvfrattoB*  Aiid  Colored  Platee.    1  vol.,  Itmo.    Cloth,  %%m, 

Ntin'  M"ir«  n"(>  Mr.  Huxli'v  wuh  liuitnl  t>v  (tn-  mursii"  r  «'f  Ihp  Lonrioi',  li.-illuhon  To  trivn 

rod 

...--:--         ..      ■  ■  .  --■    _      ^.  -.-  vaiji 

||<lvi<J  eurvcy  uf  lUc  vuiiuUfe  •ubjccLa  luuclicil  upuu/'  —  i.-utun.ioy  4>*%ut^. 

Mantial  iif  the  Anatomy  of  InTcrtebrat^d  Anlmalik    By  Tuomas  H. 

Bdxlki  ,  LL.  D.,  F.  H.  S.    1  vol.,  5»j7  p^tgv^.    Clotlu  f ^  Sa 

On  the  Sotirce  of  Mn^cnlar  Powen    Arpimenta  an  j  <" 

OheiTTatloni  upon  the  Human  Sabjoct,  under  ConrHtioR*  ot 
^ff,  *.,       Mv  vr^TtN  Fujrr,  Jr..  M.  D.,  Proft»«oror  fhyttohij^y  u..  , 
III  It  Hospital  Medical  tkille^.  New  York.    1  vc»l,»  I^Smo.    C)<nh,  |1  00. 

[•'I  ii .  'i>'i\  la  this  publicntiftn  to  prf^dvnt  an  nccumte  vtflt«  int'iit  of  rny  own  ob#«nrm- 

Hia.  «nr|  wWm  i'Ofm  ut  mt?  to  bo  drawn  rrom  tbc«P,  as  wrli  *•  Trom  esp«rlm«'Di6  aitdi  by 
er«  npfin  ih«^  buman  vubjt;ct  under  condlUoni  of  re^;  and  of  mn&cular  cxcrtiec."^.£il)PMf 

Treat liii*  on  Photofcraphy.     By  W.  01  W.  Abkkt,  F.  R.  8.    1  toI,  12aio, 

i'y.->^-     '" '- '     •"  -■-' 

"Th  -  dte  a  rational  erpUrwitlon  of  witncof  the^TlfTrfi'm  phe- 

Jinmvi*  *  iiv;  and  wlrb  ihU  10  ]:\\v  ctiQlci^tit  prncricat  tiivtrocilon 

'  |en*hi"  Pi'- »fi<'ifiit  t'<  jiii-iij'i    .1  ;ria(Uca(>o  plctnrn  which  rh*!^  Ins  trcmikally  |;uui},  abd  at 
y  aamu'  Ume  to  tx>  uf  um*  to  hint  it  he  nmkr  photo^riiphy  an  aid  to  rva^arcb.*^ 

hf  Siieaklogr  Telephone,  and   other  Electrical   Novelties.    By  a  B, 

Fntaeorr,  author  of  "  KJcrtrtclty  and  iho  Klerfrlc  Teli*i:rap*»  **    t  ^^U  *lvo. 
he  Anrlent  li  ry  of  the  Earth*     A  Compr*:hfm»ir«?  Omlino  of  iK* 

rfir^ripion  (ir<  tetJi  of  Piitaeud  in  logical  Sciefier.    I)y  \\.  ALi*CTVt  NlC80S4«.'a, 

~~.  I»     Wli  h  niiUi  LUU2  Illu»Li«(&oba.    I  voL,  pmall  ftvo,  40S  pa;;rf,    Ctotb.  |t^ 

Its  of  (Jeotof  J,    A  Text  Ho o!^   for  CoH^^^cj  and  for  Iho  G«ncnl  R«ad«r 
Biy  Joixpn  Li  Coirra.    1  rol..  >^  f^l  00. 

h    Ai  4  CO.,  64f»  A  SB  I  ItROADWAT,  K    y 


12  NOKTH   AMEBIOAlf  REYIEW  AUVJUCilBUL 


THE   WORLD. 


An  [ndepcndent,  Political,  Literary,  Financial,  and  Ck>iniDerdal  JonrnaL  ft^ 
lished  in  tho  city  or  New  York  at  the  following  rates :  Daily,  $9.50  per  animm ;  wilb- 
out  Sunday  edition,  $8.00. 

The  New  Yoak  Wokld,  while  it  advocates  in  politics  the  principles  of  the  Oos- 
Btitutional  Democratic  Party,  is  in  no  senvc  of  the  word  an  organ  either  of  ■  party  or 
of  a  section  of  a  party.  It  is  an  ab^tolutely  independent  newspaper,  which  seeks  the 
triamph  of  sound  principles  in  our  public  alfairs  by  fair  and  constitatkmal  mesas. 
No  injustice  will  erer  wittingly  be  done  in  its  columns  to  any  party  or  to  asy  nsn; 
and  it  will  never  liesitatc  to  commend  what  it  believes  to  be  a  tiglit  coarse  of  politi- 
cal action,  though  taken  by  its  party  opponents,  or  to  support  lawful  auiboritks(Fsd- 
enj,  State,  or  municipal,  by  whatever  pirty  eleclcd  an  J  put  into  oiSce)  in  the  jurt  uni 
equal  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Its  columns  are  always  open  to  tlic  candid  divcnesSoa 
by  men  of  ability  of  all  the  leading  questions  ot  the  day  from  the  most  widely-differ- 
ent points  of  view. 

In  all  matters  affecting  Literature  and  the  Arts  The  World  aims  at  making  iCsdf 
an  authority  by  the  clearness,  fairness,  and  force  which  it  can  bring  to  the  treatment 
of  such  matters.  As  u  ^reneml  newspaper  it  enjoys  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  col- 
lection, and  it  promises  its  readers  unsui  pushed  fidelity  in  the  collation  and  illustration, 
of  all  the  news  of  the  day.  Its  Forcij^.i  and  Domestic  correspondents  arc  selected 
with  a  close  reference  to  their  opportunities  for  obtaining;  accuhate  as  well  as  full  snd 
early  infonnati(»n  of  the  sort  indispensable  to  give  real  vjlue  to  the  ncccssarilv  brief 
ami  iiJtorjcctional  telcgrapMi;  communications  which  pour  in  upon  us  ivery  dsy  froB 
all  p:irts  of  the  world.  Thk  World  devotes  espe<;ial  attention  to  the  subjects  of  Pop- 
ular anl  Scientific  Kducation,  and  its  weekly  college  artiilrs  ore  adn-.tttedlv  fhr  brrt 
pul»lislnd  in  the  country.  In  ilhistration  of  the  methods  and  n«rui\-c<  of  The  WotU> 
it  may  1»m  nientione«l  that  duriripc  the  past  year  question^  of  public  econ<»my  have  bees 
di-cii-.-eil  in  its  .olumns  by  Pror.  Sumner,  of  Yale,  anrf  Mr.  David  A.  \\\]U;  that  iU 
reports  ot"  the  ;rr.Mt  Pan-Preshyteri.in  Council  in  Edinhurph  w.re  pnparrd  for  it  by 
Presid.iJt  McCosh,  of  Princeton  (^olle-e;  that  Caj.tain  (\>ok,  of  the  Yah-  Crew,  his 
had  charf^e  of  its  coU.'jr,.  boating  reports ;  tliat  its  En^Hish  and  European  correspond- 
cnce  is  under  tlu'  g  'ner.il  directicm  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Jt-nnin-s.  who  edited  the  Xew  Tuf* 
'limrs  duiinj:  tin-  successful  conflict  whidi  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  Ta». 
iuany  Kinj,',  and  wlio  nr.w  repre'*enls.  Tiik  Nkw  York  WoRi.n  in  I/omlon. 

A  conimitl.v  of  the  lea  dins  hankers  and  business  n.en  of  New  York.  <if  iheir  o«l 
motion,  have  puhlioly  thanked  Thk  Wohld  for  the  marked  ability  and  nb«*olute  trart- 
worthiness  ol"  its  P'inancial  Department.  The  pnbliration  in  it-  ti.liimns  of  the  orip- 
nal  l:tt.:-s  a:jil  di.irirs  of  tho  po-t  Keats  may  he  cited  to  hhow  its  diligence  hi  the 
inve-iti^'ation  of  suhjecls  inUTOsiing  to  men  of  letters. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  t!)us  ma  Ic  to  earn  for  it  the  c<mfi!encc  and  support  of  the 
piddle,  it  will  not  ppihaps  be  thnuK^it  *urpriMn?r  that  during  the  past  year  the  circo- 
lation  of  the  Daily  World  alone  should  have  increased  in  a  much  greater  rmtio  tte 
that  of  any  other  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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THE   WORLD. 


An  [ndcpcndent,  Political,  Literary,  Financiti,  nod  Comnerdal  JonnuL  P^ 
lished  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  following  rates :  Dailyf  $9.50  per  annom ;  with- 
out Sunday  edition,  $8.00. 

The  New  Yo.ik  Wokld,  while  it  advocates  in  politica  the  principles  of  the  Om- 
Btitutional  Dcniocraiic  Party,  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  organ  eiiher  of  ■  party  or 
of  a  section  of  a  party.  It  U  an  ab.-4oIute1y  independent  newspaper,  which  Eeeka  tfct 
triumph  of  sound  principle^)  in  our  public  aflraira  by  fair  and  constitutional  neani. 
No  injustice  will  ever  wittingly  be  done  in  its  columns  to  any  party  or  to  any  maa; 
and  it  will  never  hesitate  to  commend  what  it  believes  to  be  a  right  courvc  of  politi- 
cal action,  though  taken  by  its  party  opponents,  or  to  support  lawful  auilioritica(Fed- 
eni!,  State,  or  municipal,  by  whatever  party  clcc:cd  an  J  put  into  oiTice)  in  the  ju«t  and 
equal  enfon>oment  of  the  laws.  It;$  columns  are  always  open  to  the  candid  di»ciu»i(]B 
by  nun  of  ability  of  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  from  the  most  widdy-dilTcr- 
ent  point;fi  of  view. 

lu  all  matters  aflccting  Literature  and  the  Arts  The  World  aims  at  making  Iticif 
an  authority  by  the  cIearni.*KS,  fairness,  an<l  force  which  it  can  bring  to  the  trratmeBt 
of  such  matters.  As  a  ^'neral  ni'wspaper  it  ciijoya  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  col 
leclinii,  and  it  promises  its  roadrps  un^uipas-^cd  fidelity  in  the  collation  and  illustration, 
of  ali  the  now.s  of  the  d  ly.  Its  Forei>^.i  and  Domestic  corresMon dents  arc  selccttrd 
with  a  close  rcfor.Micc  to  their  oppo:tunitifS  for  obtaining;  AcruuATE  a.s  wdl  a>  full  aad 
early  information  of  tlu?  sort  indispensable  to  give  real  v.iliie  to  the  necessarily  brief 
ami  iiitcrjcclioTial  tolegrap'.iif  communications  which  four  in  upon  us  ivcry  d*y  from 
all  i»:u  ts  of  the  world.  Tiik  Would  devote:*  espci'ial  attention  to  the  Nuhjects  nf  Pop- 
ular anl  Scientific  K.lucation,  aiul  its  weekly  colli gc  urtich's  nn>  adn-.ittcllv  fhr  brrt 
piil»!is:».'d  in  the  country.  In  ilhistrafion  of  the  mctlxMN  and  n  srurcc<  i>l  The  Wosuk 
it  m.i.v  h-  m.'ntione.l  that  duri!:j;  thvi  past  y.-ar  <juii«tion'*  o!  puMic  econ'-my  have  hew 
di-C!i-.Mi  ill  it-!  .(ilumris  l.v  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Vnlo,  an^l  Mr.  Psvid  A.  WMU;  that  it* 
re[.f»r»>  of  the  -n:.t  Tan  rre>l,yferian  Conicil  in  Edir.fuirph  we.-e  pnp.irrd  for  it  by 
Presi.i.nt  Mc('n>h,  of  IVin.-eton  I'olle-o  ;  that  Car  tiin  C'<K»k,  of  t  ho  Yah- Crew,  hi 
ha«l  charge  of  iis  coUe^r,.  h.^tinir  ivp^rt^ ;  tliat  U<  English  and  European  correspond, 
ence  is  miller  tlie  j;  ncral  diivcti-m  of  Mr.  LmiiIj*  J.  Jfnmn.M.  who  edited  the  Xew  YM 
'limrs  dm  in-  ih-  succcs^jful  confli'-f  wl.ii-h  h-d  to  the  oveiihrr.w  of  th.-  corrupt  Tarn- 
.!iany  liiii..',  and  wlio  nnw  repre-senls  TiiK  Xi:w  Yov.k  World  in  I^)n«h.n. 

A  c(mimi:t  V  of  the  lea  lin,-  l).inkcr>  un>I  »ui<;ine-<  nrn  of  Niw  Yiirk.  of  their  <i«« 
motion,  hav.'  jMiMiely  thanked  Thk  Woixn  for  the  marke<l  ability  and  .ib«ol;ite  lm«t 
worfliim^<.  r,r  its  Financial  Department.  The  puhn.-ation  in  it*  eolmnn!*  of  the  cri^i- 
n.i!  \-\U'v<  ji.jI  di.jvifs  (»f  the  po-t  Keats  may  he  cited  to  hhow  iti  diligence  in  vYt 
inv<'<!lir.ifio:»  of  .suhjrelN  inti-resiin;;  to  men  of  lettc:s. 

In  vi.'iv  of  the  elTorm  tlju-*  ma  le  to  earn  for  it  the  con fi? ence  and  support  of  tlie 
ruMle.  if  will  Tint  pf.:l,:,ps  1,,.  th-u-St  -urpri^in-  that  during  the  past  year  the  circB- 
latiiMi  oi  the  I»;tily  Wr^nui  alone  slumld  have  increase!  in  a  much  greater  ratiff  lh» 
that  of  any  other  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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